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PEEFACE. 



Thb object of the present work has been to comprise in one 
handj yolume — 1. A practical and sufQciently ample Geo- 
graphical Description of every Country in Europe; — 2. A clear 
and connected Summary of the most important events which 
have occurred in the Ifistory of each country ; and — 3. Brief but 
adequate notices of those traits of character for which the 
individuals who have been mainly instrumental in effecting 
great political changes have been remarkftble. To assist the 
memory in acquiring and readily recalling the necessarily 
numerous facts herein mentioned, one imiform mode of con- 
struction and sequence has been observed in describing each 
country. 

To each country has been allotted that extent of space which 
its importance and general influence seemed to require. To 
the British Isles, accordingly, a large space has been assigned, 
not only in stating the most important events in our History^ 
and describing our national institutions, industrial occupa- 
tions, and social condition, but also in noticing the physical 
features of each county, with the peculiar occupations and 
political privileges of its inhabitants. Next to the British 
Isles, France has claimed especial notice, as its influence during 
the last century has been most extensively felt by every nation 
in Europe. I have deemed it, therefore, proper to furnish the 
student with a clear explanation of those political and social 
prindples which, originating in this country, were extensively 
and perniciously disseminated at the close of the last and 
commencement of the present century. Next to France, the 
Germanic Empire^ Austria, Prussia, Russia^ Italy, and Spain. 



Tiu PREFACE. 

haTe received considerable attention, as the study of their 
institutions and political and religious struggles will supply^ 
many interesting lessons. The other European countries have 
been described within narrower limits, according to the plan 
stated above. 

To secure accuracy in the details, great care and patient 
research have been exercised throughout, in consulting the 
best and most esteemed authorities. By the steady use of 
this work as a text-book, the student will be spared a great 
amount of unnecessary labour and perplexity, as well as of 
expense, in consulting numerous treatises of which many are 
not easily accessible. As a text-book, too, for the middle and 
upper classes in schools, the work will form a sound and ample 
basis on which may be subsequently erected any superstructure 
which the inclination of the student may require* 

BONCASTEH : 

July 20th, 1872. 
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rsovmrozATZOv or rosBxov OBOCHLa»HxcA& 



ifb fie read when the pupU hat a little advanced, 

X« The Gbnbbaz. Buus for the Pronunciation of Geographical 
Names should be that which is observed by the well-educated people 
of the respective countries to which they belong. But, as an adher- 
ence to this mode, were it even possible in all cases, would to many 
appear affectation, an approximation is all that can be recommended. 
Attention to the following observations on the appropriate pro- 
nunciation of Vowels, Diphthongs, and Consonants, will aid in 
accomplishing this. 

a. The names of weU-knovm foreign Places are pronounced as 
English words ; as, in PaHa^ Calais, Lifons, Turin, Naples, ^c 

S« Foreign words containing letters of difficult pronundatimi are 
generally pronounced as in English. 

4. It may be here observed that many foreign worda 9Te some- 
times differently spelled, according as the writers att|4bute to the 
letters which they employ a French, German, or English sound. 
Thus, we sometimes see l^aktari for Tartai<y ; C^bool for Cabul ; 
Leipzig or Leipsig, for Leipsic. The old (tnd estatiMed form of 
spelling ought to be employed. 

5. PRONUNCIATION QP THIS V0Wl»8. 

A Is usually sonoded ag d, in/dr,/(iUAer ; ctr 4 eihcwrt, fw intdU 

E is generally soaiided as A in miUe ; or as 2 sbort in mH ; in Frcn<^ e fin(^l 
is generally silent ; as in ]pa88«-terr«, bdes-terr^ 

I ia frequently sounded as long «, as Ia maetme I )mt aonetlmflB short, as in 
flnm 

O ia generslly soimded as in iid» ndt, n<ir. 

U in French words sounds like « long, as in taOlr ; or A short, as In Nl/. In 
other langnages « is sounded li^a on|« oa hi ^ood. 

y \a generally sounded like «. px Banis)^, S^wediaih, and Norwegian, it toonds 
like the French u. 

B 
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6. DIPHTHONGS. 

J? is generally ■onnded as long i, as in ASgcaan^ or as a In fSie, 

At and ay are generally Bounded as long i in fine ; bat in Flench like a f . 
f&U or ay in may, 

Au is generally soonded as onr ou in umr ; bat, in French, am and amx sound 
like long 6. 

Ei and ey in German are sounded like i long ; as, in Leipsic ; bat in French 
like a in mdle. 

Eu In French is generally soimdsd as Iodk Ain mfirt ; bat sometimes as short 
A in /Or. 

Je is prononnoed as long 9, as in Tangier. 

Oi is Boanded as tra in war ; or as at in fair. 

Om is gensnUy sounded as 00 ; as in Tou lotise. 

27a is Boanded as tni ; as in G«ateni&la. 



7. 00NS0NAKT8. 

C'before « and i in Italian is sonnded like eh in chUl ; In German like s or u. 

Ch in French words is sounded like sh; Mia CAerbonig. 

Ch in Gterman and other langnagss is sounded like 4r ; as in MoniM. 

8eh in German words is sonnded like jA ; as in ^SeAwerin ; bat in Dutch VOu 
«£ as in /GEfMedam {sH-dam). 

D at the end of German and Dutch words is sonnded like i, 

O is hard before a, o, and u ; and in Dutch and German belbrB all fwals. 

G before e, i^ y, in French, Spanish, and Fortagnese, has the sound of >. 

Qu before e and i in French and Spanish sounds like g hard. 

€tn in French and Italian words has g silent ; as in Boukynab 

A St Ty Xt at the end of French words is not sounded, exoc^ In words fr»- 
quently used in English ; as Paru, Bres/, Bheim«, Ana*. 

1% in foreign words is sounded like I ; except in Greek irOfdB, In whidh (h has 
the same sound as with us. 

The names of places in the United States of Ammriaa follow tikt line rules at 
English names. 
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XJB880V 1.— VATUlta Or OSOOBAPBT. 

1. Gbographt 18 a deficription of the surface of the Eartli, in- 
ilnding its relfttion to the Sun and other heayenly bodies; its 
ilimate, soil, and natural products ; its divisions into countries, with 
he occupations, government, religion, education, language, and 

manners of its inhabitants. 

2. Oeography oompriaes several branches. 1. Mathematical, which dpscribes 
the fomi and movements of the Earth with regard to the Sun and the other 
heavenly bodies. 2. Phutkat^ which relates to the earth's surface, climate, soil, 
minerals, vegetables, and animals in a state of nature. 8. Piolit eul, which ex- 
plains its t^Titorlal divisions. 4. Jndiutrial, which describes the occupations 
of the inhaUtants. 6, Social^ which relates to the government, religion, educa- 
tion, language, manners, and character of • the people. 6. JUstoriculf which 
reccmtd the changes and erents whidi have taken place. 

TBS SASTB— ITS VORM, MOTZOITS, A^. 

3a. The Eerth is one of those bodies called Pianette which con- 
stantly revolve round the Sun. at different distances and in different 
periods, and derive light and heat from it. 

ft. The Planets or Wanderers are ro called, from their continually changing 
their places, and returning at given periods in the same path. 

%m The Earth, in Form, is a body resembling a globe or sphere^ 
a little flattened at each pole. 

a. That the Earth is of a globular form is usually thus proved. When a ship 
goes out to sea, we first lora sight of the huU, then of the sails and lower rig- 
ging, and lastly, of the upper part of the masts. When, on the contrary, the 
ship is advancing towards the shore, the topmast fir»t appears in view, then the 
sails, and afterwards che huU. If the earth were not spherical, the ship would 
gradually appear larger as it approached, and the hull, the largest part, would 
be fiist seen. 

ft. In an JBtHpee ef Mr Moony when the moon's surface is darkened by the 
shadow of the earth, the boundary of the shadow on the moon's disc is always 
chrcnlar. 

c. Several Navigators have sailed qutte round the earth (not indeed in an 
exact circle, the winding of the shores preventing them from sailing in a direct 
line), and arrived, by an opposite course, at the saaie port from which they 
eosnmecoed their voyage. 

%am The Circtmifirence of the Earth or Globe is a line drawn 
round its surface, so as to divide it precisely into two equal parts or 
halves. These halves are called the two Hemispheres^ or half 
spheres ; the words sphere and cflohe having the same meaning. 

b. The Centre of the Earth is a point in the middle of it, fvpm 
which all Yvotoa drawn to any part of the surface will be equal. 

e. The Diameter of the Earth is a line drawn from two opposite 
points of its surface, and passes through its centre, 

d. The Earth is 24,857 miles in circtmferenee, and 7i&12 wiles in 
dutmeierm 

e. The OrfttY of a planet is the nearly circnlar path which tt describeR ronn<f 
the snn ; the time in which it completes this revolution varies according to its 
distance. The Earth, which is 91,328,600 miles frum the snn, performs its revo- 
lution round it in SS5 days, 6 hrs., 48 min., and 48 sec. This is cail'kl its annutU 
revolution, and causes the difference in the length of the days and nights, and 

b2 
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the rarioas teaaoni, Bestdea this motion, the aurth is ooaiteiiUy w^^^n*,®" 
iU own axis, and pcrfonns a complete rarolatkm of thta kind in 24 homs, cajtoj 
its diumat motion. During thi« rotation of the eurth from »«< to eatt, part of 
it IB tottardt the ana and pait Is tnrned /rom it; and this is what oansis day 

and night. . 

/. The diurnal motion, which canses the appaient motion of the h»Twily 
bodies from ecui to weM, makes ns imagine that the mn anditan, wnicn are 
apparently stationary, more round it. Henoe, we iiieak as if this wwe the case j 
thos, the son is said to ri«e, to «!, and to calnuiiate, that is, to be In themendisn) 
or at Us greatest height. 



€am The Sun and the Planets roTolviiig ronnd it, eoiuftitate the 
Solar System, 

b. The Sun is an immense globe placed near the centre of this 
system, and dispensing light and heat to the planets that reTolre 
around it. Its magnitude is nearly one million four hundred thousand 
times laiger than that of the earth. 

e. The Planets are either primary, which rerolve pound the sun 
only ; or secondary, which reyolye round other planets (as the moon 
round the earth), and by the motion of their primary planets are 
<airried round the Sun also* 

d. The Earth and the other planets are wonderfally retained in thdr orbits 
by the exact balancing of two opposing forces ; the one called Centrip&al, from 
the tendency which the pbmets haye to be drawn towards the snn as the centre ; 
and the other called emir{f'ilgai, from the constant inclination which they have 
to/fy off from, him into infinite space. 

«. Tbe Moon hM three motions. 1. Bonnd the Earth called Periodic in S7 daj-s 
7 hours 43 mill. 6 sec. In this reToIr.tlon, when the nuMin conies be ween the earth 
and sun, an Eelipae of the Bun taken place ; when the earth comes between the moon 
and sun, an Belipse of the Mmm takes place. S. A second round its own axis, forming a 
Bfynodlcal Month of 29 days IS hrs. 44 min. 8 sec ; or from the sun to the sun again, that 
is, from new moon to new moon. It Is then in eanjttnctUm with the snn, thar is, 
between the earth and sun ; when 1>einR opaque, the side which is turned towards the 
earth is not iliominated, and consequentlr is inTisible to us. Gradually the moon's 
disc increases to the 14th day, when, the moon being then in opposition to the sun, 
her whole disc is illuminated, and then appears a full moon. Afterwards, she gra- 
dually decreases to tbe end of 20i days. 8. A third motion is round tbe sun in a year 
along with the earth. In almanacks, &c the new moon is represented by #, tlie fuU 
moon by Q. 

7a> Comets (KOfitrr^f, komeUs long-hair) are luminous bodies 
which moTe round the 3nn in an eccentric manner (cic, ek, from ; 
K€yrpoy, keniron, a centre), that is, the length of their orbit greatly 
exceeds its breadth. The number of Comets belonging to the Solar 
System has not been ascertained, but the orbits of one hundred and 
thirty hare been determined with tolerable precision ; while the 
periodical return of two has been found to agree exactly with the 
calculation. 

b. The Solar System forms only a small part of the TJniverse. Por, on every 
side of the Earth, we find a multitude of stars above us called ,fixed stars, 
because they appear to preserve the same distance with respect to each other. 
About one thousand of these are visible to the eye in a clear nj^ht ; but, by the 
aid of telesccmes, it has been discovered that there are millions. They aie at 
an immense distance from us, and are supposed to be suns, enlightening other 
worlds. 

e. The/rMf Hart have a twinkling apmearanoe, and are thus distinguished 
from ^JkB planet* which shine with a steady light. 
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UB880V a.-— TBS VATITRAXi BZVUXOVS OV 



• Bm The Surface of the Earth presents the two grand dmsions of 
Land and Water, About one-third is land, and two-thirds are water. 

9« Land. — The Land is divided into Continents, ConntrieB, 
Islands, Peninsulas, Isthmuses, Promontories, Capes, Mountains, 
Shores or Coasts, Deserts, Plains, &c. 

A Continent (from Lat con, together, teneOf 1 hold) is a yeiy 
great extent of land, containing many countries ; as the Eastern 
Continent, including Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the Western^ 
containing North and South America. 

A Oountrtf is a smaller portion of land, distinguished by a par- 
ticular name, people, and form of government. 

An Island (from Saxon ie or ea, water, and land) is land entirely 
surrounded by water, as Ireland. 

A Peninsula (from pene-insula) is land almost surrounded by 
water; as, the Morea in Greece. 

An Isthmus (from laB/ios, Isthmoa) is a neck of land uniting a 
peninsula to the mainland ; as, the IsthTnus of Corinth, 

A Fromontory (from Lat. |7fi0, in front, mons, a mountain) is high 
land jutting into the sea. A Cape (Lat caput, the head) is the 
extremity of a promontory or of a peninsula, as^ Cape Clear, 

Saut net, head, and point, hare nearly the same meaning as eajML 

A Mountain is a vast prominence on the surface of the Earth ; as, 
the Alps. 

The heiffMt of mountains are reckoned from the level of the sea. Kotmtains. 
sometimes oocm: singly, bat generally united, forming chains or ridgee of various 
lengths and heights. Mountains are useful in supplying springs and streams 
from the snow and vapours which collect on them at all seasons ; in moderating 
the heat, so that without them many parts of the eartb would become barren, 
like the deserts of Africa ; and also in moderating the nudsture : thus, when it 
is wet in Norway on tiie W. of the Dovrefeld mountains, it is dry in Sweden on 
the E. of them. 

A Volearu) (from Vulodnus, the god of fire) is a burning mountain, 
with an opening called a Crater , from which fire or smoke continually 
rises. 

Yolcanoes, during their eruption, throw out melted stones or lava, which 
flows in a terrible stream, destroying every thing in its way. Volcanoes, how- 
ever, are useful in giving vent to the internal flies of the earth, which might 
otherwise cause such earthquakes as would destroy whole oonntiies. 

A Shore or Coait is that land which borders on the sea» A Desert 
is a barren tract of land, generally covered with sand. 

The most remarkable desert in the world is Zahdra, or the Great Desert, in 
Korth Africa, a vast plain of heated sand, about 8,000 miles long, containing 
some fertile spots, calkd Odses, scattered in various parts like i^nds in the 
ocean. 

Prairies (from French prairie, a meadow), in the United States of 
America, are immense plains covered with grass ; these are called 
Steppes (pr. steps) in Asia, and Pampas or Ilanoes in South 
America. 
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m 

Dotnu on land commonly signify a high open country, free from any treesj 
with hollow and rising places, and grazed by sheep. The sirand is that part ol 
a shore which is covered with the sea at hi£^ water, and lies bare at the ebb. 
Sand-banks are those heaps of sand under water of which some appear when 
the tide is out, and others nerer appear. They are sometimes denominated 
MhoaU^fiatiy or «AaZtote«, because in those places the sea is shallower than it it 
in other puts. Where these banks haye rocks mixed with the sands, th^ sn 
commonly caUed »h€lv€%, K. similar aasemblage of rocks is called a rtrf. 



ZJB880V ft.— TSa "WA' 

10. The Water consists of Oceans, Seas, Lakes, Gkilfs or "Bajb^ 
Channels, and Straits, with Creeks, Roads, Hayeof or HaarbMis^ 
Friths or Estuaries, Sounds, and Rivers. 

An Ooe<m is the largest extent of salt water; m, the Jthntid 
Ocean, 

UtUi^ of ffu Oe*an.-^TbB waters of the onaD, besides being the hebttatlan of 
innumerable fish, atkd serving as it were as the highway from mxe part of the 
globe to anoth^, tend to pori^ the air by their incessant motion. Tba vapours 
also which rise from them faH in rain and snow to water tite earth. They are 
near^ always of the same temperature ; and ttie winds which blow ftom them 
cool the earth in summer, and warm it in winter. By perpetually oironlating 
in ooirents, they carry the warm water ot hot co«ntzi» to oold ones, and bciaff 
back cold water to cool the warmer regions. 

A Sea is a sjnallct portion of salt water than ftn ocean ; as, the 
Irish Sea, 

A Lake is a body of water entirely Bnrrounded by land; 88 
Lake Ladoga in Russia. 

Lagoon is a shallow lake Into which the sea occasionally flows. 

A GiUf is a body of wt^ter almost surrounded by land; as, the 
(tu!/ of Venice, 

A Say is a portion of sea running into the land, but wider than a 
gulf ; as, the JSay of Biscay. A Strait is a narrow passage of water 
uniting two seas; as, the Straits of Dover, A Channel is a wider 
passage of water than a strait ; as, St, Qefyrg^s Channel, A Creek 
IS a narrow branch of the sea running up into the land. 

A Boad afS^rds asd:iorage a little way off the land, with partial 
shelter from the winds. A Haven or Harbour is a place where ships 
may lie in safety ; as, Portsmouth Harbour, 

A Frith or Estuary is the widening of a riyer into an i^m of 
the sea ; as, the Friih of Forth, 

A Sound is a strait so shallow that it may be sounded ; as, the 
Sound of Mull in Scotland. 

ABiviriaA considerable stream of inland water, which takes its 
rise either in some mountain or in some high land, and runs into the 
sea, or ittto a larger river ; as, the Thames, the Trent. 

Ben^ts (tf Biver».—lXLren usually overflow their banks during the seasons ot 
heavy rains, making the land near them very fertile. Some countries, Uke 
Egypt, which have no rain, are watered only by their rivers. Bivers are also 
useful in furnishing an abundance of fresh water, and in oonstantiy supplying 
the ocean. 

A Watershed ie the line of highest ground from which rivers flow. 

The navigation of rivers is often interrupted by Rapids and Falls, 



£cM(Mi5.] TH£ CIBCLES. 



xsBsov f •— THa csmouaa. 

lis The real figure of the Earth is beet represented bj an Arti- 
ficial Grlobe on the sor&ee of which are traced a number of oireles 
or lines, that the poaUum of places may be more conveniently and 
accnratelj determined. These circles are either great or small. 



• A great circle divides the globe into two equal parts ; a 
small circle into two unequal parts. Every circle is divided into 
360 equal parts called degrees (marked on maps thus, °) ; evezy 
degree into 60 geographical miles or minutes (marked ') ; and every 
minute into 60 seconds (marked ''). The demes vaxy in extent^ 
according to the magnitude of the circles. On the great circles, a 
degree, being the 360th part of the Earth's circumference, is equal 
U) 60 geograj^cal miles, or about 69^ English mileft 

Bl The wire on ^tftikSk ea utifieial globe tnms, Is eaBed fas axU% the ends of 
tfais axis m» the fiolcf ; one of wbidi is called th« North er Aretie pole, becattse 
ft always pointa to a ator in the oongtipllation Antos or tha Btar ; and the other 
the Somfh or AmtertKe pole. 

IMom Qt the great oiidee, the most remarkable are the Equator, 
the Edi^tie, the Horigon, and the Meridi<m. 

6. The Eqtufior m an imaginary circle drawn round the globe, 
vhich divides it into the northern and southern hemispheres, eveiy 
point of which is equally distant tsam the poles. 

e. The equator is Ukswiae ealled13ie EjulnodUa IAm^ or by way of eminenoe, 
tte lAm/^ ; beeanfle, when the sim appeara to move over it, the days and nights 
aU over the earth are of an equal length. This happens twloe a year, about 
the Slst of March, which is therefore called the VerwiX £guiit<fx i and about the 
S8rd of September, called the Autmmnal Equinox. 

14a. The EelipHe is a circle which cuts the equator obliquely at 
two opposite points, and represents the sun's apparent path in the 
heavens. 

h. The Bcliptio passes through the middle of an imaginary broad circle or 
belt in the heavens, oaQed the Zodiae (see No. 26), 

lSa« The Horigon is the imaginary line which bounds the view 
on the surface of the earth, and is either RatUmaL or Sensible, If, 
placed at the centre of the Globe, we could take within our view 
one half of the heavenly sphere, a large circle would appear to cut 
the globe into two equal parts ; that circle would be the Sational 
Horizon, The SensUie Horizon is the circle that boxmds our view 
where the earth and sky appear to meet The level or plane surface 
on which the spectator stimds is called the Plane of Uie Sensible 
fionaon. 

ft. The aaOonal ffoHzon is represented by the broad wooden cirofo On ^ 
tenrestdal globe. 

XassOV 6. — 16a, A Meridian (from meridies, mid-day) is a 
sreat circle passing through the poles. Every dace on the JSarth 
has its meridian ; thus, a circle orawn through London and passing 
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• 
througli the poles, is the meridian of London; a circle drawn 
through Edinburght or Paris, or Madrid, and passing through the 
poles, is the meridian of Edinburgh, of Paris, of Madrid. 

b. The Meridian from which we calculate the distance of places 
east or toest, ia called the, first Meridian; and that distance is the 
Longitude of a place. All places in the British Isles reckon their 
first Meridian or Longituae from Greenwich^ near London. The 
lengths of the degrees of Longitude diminish as they advance 
towards the poles. 

c, Ixmgitude is denoted by lines which run irom the top to the 
bottom of a map, and is expressed by figures at the top and bpttom. 
When the figures increase from the left to the right, the Longitude 
is Ea^t ; but when they increase from right to left, the Longitude is 
West, The Longitude can never be more than 180 degrees either 
E. or W. 

17a. The Latitude (from hxtus^ wide) of a place is its distance 
Jforth or South from, the Equator, and this can never be more than 
90 degrees North or South. Latitude is denoted by lines running 
€U!ross the map, and is expressed by figures at the sides, li tli^ 
figures increase upwards the latitude is North ; if they increasio 
£umwards, it is South. All places in England are in N. Latiitide ; 
all in Australia are in 8. Latitude, 

t, ParaUeU of laiUude ate small drclM parallel to the 'Equator, which diminish 
in size as they approach the poles. Of these paraUds, the most remarkable ta/e 
the Polar or the Arctic and Antarctic drclos. the Tropie of Caneer, and the 
Tropic at Capricorn, The Arctic Circle is 28^ d^rees horn the Iforth' Foler; 
the Antarctic Circle is 28^ degrees from the South Pole ; th& Tropic of Oasuoer 
is 28| degrees north of the Equator ; the Tropic of Capricorn is 2H degrees 
south of the Equator. 

c. The Tropics (from rprrrw, frep^, I turn) are so called, because when the Buii 
arriTes at either of them, he is said to turn back to the other. The sun aniyes 
at the Tropic of Cancer on the 21gt of June, which is called by us the Summer 
Solstice (from Lat. «o/, the sun, sto, I stand), when those who li^e north of this 
tropic haye the longest day and the shortest night ; and those south of tl\e 
equator the contrary. The sun andves at the Tropic of Capricorn on the 2l8t 
of December, which is our Winter Solstioe, ... 

ZJBSSOir 7.— TBS ZOITBS. 

18. The Surface of the Earth is divided into five Zones or Belts 
(from (avfif zone, a girdle) ; one Torrid ; two Temperate ; and twb 
JVigid, 

19a. The Torrid Zone (so called from its heat) is the middle 
portion of the Earth's surface, extending from the JVopic of Cancer, 
tat. 23 J® N. to the Tropic of Capricorn, Lat. 23^^ S. 

b. Within this space, the sun is directly over the heads of the inhabitants twidc 
a year, when the heat is intense. At the equator, the Daps &nd Nights, are equals 
the sun rising at 6 o'clock and setting at 6 o'clock throughout the year. At 
16*' N. or 8. the longest day is about 18 hours, and the shortest about 11 hours. 
Twilight is here always short, sunset being speedily followed by darkness. The 
greatest quantUy of rain falls at the Equator ; this decreases as we recede from 
the Equator to the Poles. A greater quantity falls in Tropical America (about 
115 inches) than in the Old World, which rarely exceeds 78 inches. Though 
the amount of rain which falls is greatest in the Tropics, yet the number of 
rainy day« rarely exceed 80, whilst in England we haye at least 154 rainy days 
in the year. . In these regions, the rains follow the Run ; that is, when the Auti 
Is North of the equator the rains preyail in that Tropic ; when he is South of 
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that line, fhey preyaU in the Southern. From the Bqnator to 6" Nk and S., 
thoe are two teaaons in the year, the rainy in winter, and the dry in summer. 
In the'regions subject to the variable winds, that is from 5** to about 12° N. or 
S. of tbfi Equator, ratn is almost incessant, aooompanied by thunder and light- 
ning. From 12° to 28^° N. and 8. of the Equator, there are two rainy and two 
dry seasons in the year. During the rainy season the rain falls in torrents, so 
that a larger quantity falls in a few hours than in a month with us. Within 
this sone are found the finest fruits . and trees, the largest and most ferocious 
animals, and the most v^iomous serpenta and insects. 

20a« The two Temperate Zones lie between the Tropics and the 
Polar Circles ; the North Temperate extending from the Tropic of 
Cancer 23 J*» N. to the Arctic Circle 66J° N. ; the South Temperate 
from the Tropic of Capricorn 23*° S. to the Antarctic Circle 66J° 
Sout^. These zones have four Seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, and as the Sun is here never overhead, they are free 
from the intense heat' of the Torrid Zone, and possess a more 
pleasant and healthful climate. 

b. These zones are frequently subdivided into— 1. The Sub-Tropiealy which 
extend from the TrojAcs to lat. 84° N. and S. 2. The Warm Temperate^ extend- 
ing from 84° to 45° N. and S. 8. The Cold Temperate,, from 4fi° to £8° N. and S. 
4. The StUh Arctic and Sub-AntaretiCf from 58° to 66^° N. and S. Haidy and 
useful animals abound in these zones, and the inhabitants have generally more 

Strength of body and mind than those in the torrid and frigid zones. 

» 

21« The two Frigid Zones include the space between the Poles 
and the Arctic and Antarctic Circles ; that is, from 66j^° to 90° N. 
and S. The regions within these circles are the coldest on the 
earth, being chiefly covered with ice. They have only two Seasons, 
a long winter of extreme cold, and a short summer of great heat, 
without any spring or autumn. The nights in winter are from 24 
hours to 6 months ; decreasing as we recede from the poles. Nothing 
grows here except a little moss. 



&B8SOir 8.— TlOMVBBATinfcB. 

The Temperature of a country denotes the degree of heat 
or cold to which Uie atmosphere is subject, its humidity or dryness, 
its changeableness or imiformity ; and thus its adaptation to the 
comfort and health of its inhabitants. 

Hu temperature of a country depends chiefly on the following ^— I. On its 
Latitude, or distance from the Equator, as the cold increases from the Equator 
to the Poles. 2. Its heiglU above the level of the sea, for the higher we ascend the 
colder the air becomes. Even in the Torrid Zone, mountainous and elevated dis- 
tricts enjoy an agreeable climate. 3. The proximity to the sea, for districts near 
the sea are cooler in summer and warmer in winter than those at a distance. 4. 77ie 
pretalenee of certain winds, by bringing the colder or warmer air from one country 
to another ; thus, the Eastern coasts of England are exposed to the easterly 
winds blowing from the German plains, very cold and drying ; while the Western 
dioies are subject to the warm and moist westerly winds firom the Atlantic. 

«. Other Important bnt secondary causes influencing a climate are these :— l. The 
elope of a country, or tbe aspect which It prcsenca to the snn, whether towards the 
north ur the south, s. The pogitUm of certain mmintain chains, as they afford protec- 
tion from certain predominating winds. 8. The nature of the eott; thus,a sandy or 
marly soil la warmer than a clayey one. S. The degree of cultivation, for lands drained 
and cultivated are wanner than those which are swampy and uncultivated. 5. Coun- 
tries whose atmosphere Is moist have In general warmer winters and cooler summers 
than otiiers, though not perliaps equally healthy, a For the reasons above stated, 
the average temperatures of places do not correspond with their latitudes. To show 
what places have the same annual temperature. Imaginary lines are, oa some maps, 
drawn through them, which are called isothermal lines, or lines of eyual heal, 

b3 
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/fnU.—By ynang pniita, thli ud Oa tsUomug lemaa amj b* dsftnnd ta 

aSa. The Nonb Pola of the Euth nlways poinU toTuds thn 
AortA Star in the heiiveni, and its aiia is inclintd to the Eeliptici 
heace, aa the Euith movt^s loand tha BUn, llie North Pole ia sams- 
timea iovxlrdt the sun, and auioetimeii turned from it. 



pDrtiDD dT heat. Tbjs csuus Cbe i>arltqi ef muoiu in dlOemit {wu ef tba 

a«a. During; one half of tha jna, from the 3lBt of Usrcb ti> tha 
23rd of September, tha North Pole u tovard the mat, aud tha South 
Pole is turned from it. The Sun ie then moot directly ovve the 
SortAern hemig^ihera, when it is Summer ther«, and Winter id tha 
ScaitAem hemiephere, b. Dnring the ocher half of the Tear, firna 
the 23rd of September to tlie Blflt of March, the Seuthim hemi- 
sphere is towards the bud, and thuq haa Summer, when it ia Winter 
in thfl Northern hemisphere. Hence, the Northern and Sonlbem 
bemlaphereH have alvaya opposite Seasons ; thus, vhen it is summer 
in England, it will be teintsr in Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Chili, &c. 



ence will daily diminish . ^ ... ^ 

middle of Spring and tha middle of Autamn, the two poles will be 
eqtiaily dietuit from tbe suu, whose rajs will tben fall directly on 
the Equator, so that duy and night will be of equal leogtb in all 
pnrts of the world. The periods when this hnpaens are called the 
I'erncil (March 21) and Aahaiatal (Sept 23) Eg^moxet. 
Tlie rabjolncit dlisnun will lllml 




&9«»il0.1 BATS AKB NIGHTS. 11 

S6. An imaginary broad Bd.t of Circle in fhe hearens, which the Ecliptic 
dtvidea into two eqoal parts, was called by the ancient Egyptian astronomers 
Zodiac (j^gni^ying an animal) ; becaose they imagined the oonsteOatioiiB <or 
clutter* qf stars) j included within this belt to zesembte oertain aniioalB from 
which they named each constellation. 

27. Both the Zodiac and Ecliptic are dlTided into 18 eqnal parts, called signs, 
each denoting a constellation or collection of flited stars, through which the 
son appears to move in about a month, and through the whole in a year. Each 
of the twelTC signs is divided into thirty smaller parta» called decrees, nearly 
oorrecq^tiding to as many days. 

Bxerelse».—l. Answer questions proposed. 9. When it is spring or summer in 
Bngland, state the season In the f oUowloff :— 

oaieutta Sydney VewTorIC Canton 

OuwTown Hadras Yalparaiso Lima 

Pekla Hobart Town Buenos Ayres Qaito. 

KBS80V 10.— BATS AX9 VZOHT8. 

Sote.—ThiB J^emm^ if found diffioalt, can be defened for a time by a very 
joongpupil. 



As the Earth turns on its axis in 24 hours, all parts of the 
earth have alternately day and night, but not of equal length. At 
places under the Equator, the days are always equal, or 12 hours 
each, and th^ sun rises and sets at six o'clock the whole year round. 
On the 21st of March and the 23rd of September, when the sun is 
directly offer the Squatcr, it enlightens half of each hemisphere, and 
the days and nights are equal in all parts of the worlds These 
periods, as previously stated, are called Equinoxes, 

290. From dte 21st of March to the 23rd of September, or in 
our Summery the Sun shines continually ai the North PolCt causing 
6 months day at that Pole, and leaving the South Pole 6 months in 
darkness. Every place in the ^Northern Hemisphere has thus more 
than 12 houni of light during our summer; and every place in the 
Southern Hemisphere has less tl^an 12 hours. 

b. From September 23rd to March 2 1st, or in our winter half 
year, the North Pole has continual night, and the South Pole con- 
tinual day. At the same time the Southern Hemisphere has days of 
more than twelve hours, while our days are shorter. It is in this 
way that the long days of summer and the short days of winter are 
caused. 

c. From the Equator to the Polar Circles, the days increase as the 
Latitude increases. At the Arctic and Antarctic Circles (Lat. 66^^), 
the longest day is 24 hours, the longest night the same. In liati- 
tude 67° the longest day is one month ; in 70^ two months ; in 80° 
four months ; and at the Poles six months. 

d. As a compensation for the absence of sunlight, in high latitudes the 
Aurorcts BortSUs, as Northern Lights, appear with the greatest lustre, and ex- 
tend over the greater part of the hemisphere, presenting a Hght somewhat 
zeaembling that which precedes sunrise. By means of these lights, the inhabi- 
tants are enabled to travel from one place to another. In the north-east parts 
of Siberia, Hudson's Bay, Itc, they are frequently attended with a oontinuai 
hiadng and cracking noise through the air. 

80a. To find the difference of time between two places. — Rule. For eyery 15 
degrees of longitude East of London reckon one hour earlier^ and for every 16 
degrees West of London one hour later. 

i, ABtbe Earth moves from West to East the whole 860 degrees in 24 hours, 
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it mores in that direction 10 degrees in one hour. If the son, therefore, rise at 
a certain honr at a giTen place, it will rise one hoar earlier at a place 15 degrees 
farther eaut ; at one hour later at a place Ifi degteet fnrther west, 

Bxereime.—Wtkta it la • or 11 0*01061^ in London, state the hour In the following ^— 

Petersburg Turin Cairo Stockholm 

Aleppo Sierra Leone Lima Santiago 

Brussela Smyrna OapeTown Buenos Ajres. 

&B8SOV 11.— BZSTXZBimOir OV V&AVT8. 

31a. I^antSt in some or other of their forms, are scattered orer 
the surface of the earth, affording sustenance to man and other 
animals. Each portion of the earth has its own appropriate plants, 
adapted to its climate, soil, and elevation above the level of the sea. 
Thus, some plants thrive most in hot regions, others in temperate 
and others in cold or mountainous districts. 

If, Plants axe said to be annual when thej spring up and decay tn ane season ; 
liermtal (bU-anntu), when they send forth stems and leaTes in the first year, and 
perfect their flowers and fruits in the second ; deeiduotu (deeidire), when they 
cast their leaves in the antnnm and renew them in the spring ; perennial (per- 
anniM), when th^ live a greater or leas number of yean ; and evergreen when 
they are never destitute of foliage. 

S2a. The Temperature of the air is the chief agent in limiting 
the range of anv vegetable species. The surface of the earth is 
usually divided into 8 Zones or Regions of vegetation, named &om 
the plants most prevailing in each. 

1. The Equatorial Region^ from the Equator to about 15" N. & 8. lat., with a 
temperature ranging from 79° to the most intense heat, is the district ot palms^ 
bananas, spices, bread-fruit, and aromatic plants. 

2. The Tropical Region^ extending from lat. 16° IN*, and 8. to the Tropics, with 
a mean <m,muU temperature of 76°, is the district of tree-ferns, flgs, oollee, 
sugar, rice, maise, cotton. 

3. l%e Sub-Trtmical Region, from the Tropics to lat. 84°, with a mean annual 
temperature of 76°, is the district of myrtles, laurels, olives, tea-plant, rice, 
maize, cotton, fig, &c. 

4. The Warm Temperate Region^ from lat. 84° to 45°, with a meoii atmual tern- 
IMrature of 58°, is the district of evergreens, vines, wheat, maize, chestnuts, &c. 

5. The Cold Temperate Region, between 45° and 58°, with a mean annual 
temperature <rf 48°. is characterised by wheat, oats, potato, flax, hemp, the 
ordinary fruits, and forest trees. 

A. 2%e fyib-Arttic Region^ from lat. 68° to the A.rctic circle, lat. 66|°, with 
a mean annual temperature of 88° or 85°, contains forests of flxs, pines, birch, 
larch, &c. 

7. The Arctic Region, from the Arctic drcle, lat. 66^° to lat. 72°, with a mean 
annual temperature of 30°, inxKluoes rhododendrons, lichens, mosses. 

8. The Polar Region, beyond lat. 72° to the farthest limits of vegetation, pro- 
duces only a little moss and coarse grass. 

Vox Sxertiaee.— Draw a map divided into BegUme, in each of which insert the names 
of the plants. • 

ZiBSSOir la.— BZ8T&ZBUTZOV or AMTNUklA* 

33a. Animals, like plants, are distributed over the surface of 
the globe, abounding most in those climates which are best suited 
to their respective natures. 

b. Animals, by a providential arrangement, are adapted to the situations in 
4V'hich they are placed. Thus, in cold regions they are covered with thick and 
ysaxm for; while in warm regions, they are otothed only with hair thinly 
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jcatfeexed, or haTe a skin entirely naked. Sheep in tcmp?rate r^ons are 
corereA with a warm fleece of wool, bat when transported to h wanner climate, 
they change the wool into a coat of glossy hair. Even in the same climnte, the 
quantity of covering is acoommodatod to the alternations of the seasons. At 
the approach of winter, the hair is Increased in quantity and length, a.^ may be 
•observed in our domestic animals. The miffratory Instinct too, which leads some 
birds to remove their quarters at the change of seasons is another instance of 
admirable arrangement, by which they can enjoy at all times a cUmate suited 
to their wants. 



k« Animals are arranged by modem naturalists into four great divisions :— 
1. The Vertebrated ;.2. the Molluscous; 8. the Articulated, and 4. the Rctdiated, 
A more familiar but less sdenttflc classiflcatiim of animals is the following :» 
Bipeds, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, and worms. 

1, VtrUbrated animals (Lat. from veri&>ray a joint of the backbone) possess a 
'flkiUl and backbone, and the organs of sight, hearing, smell, and taste. This 
jdaaa includes many species : as, 1. Mammalia (Lat. mammae a teat), animals 
that suckle their young; as, toomon, oow, and all quadruptd*. 2. Birds, 
8. Reptii^ (Lat. from repo^ I creep), those which crawl or move on their bellies, 
or by means of short legs, as crocodiUSf serpents^ lizards, frogs, &c. 4. Such 
^Ukes as have a bony skeleton, as eod, herring, inc—'I. Molluscous animals (Lat. 
ffloUw, soft) have soft pulpous bodies without a bony skeleton, as cuUle-fish^ 
Mails, and marine shell-fish, as the o^ster.—Z, Articulated animals (Lat. artif^ 
lus, a little joint) have the head and successive portions >oin<«d together, as the 
Insect tribes, /fe«, spiders, bees, &c.— 4. Radiated animals (Lat. radius, a ray) are 
of a star-like shape, with organs of motion and sense, which raditUe from a 
common centre, as the star-fish, sea-nettles, eorals, anemffnis, 

S5ff. In Tropical reaions, the quadrupeds are the most numerous 
and the moF>t remarkable for size, strength, and ferocity ; as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, lion, tiger, &c. The reptiles are larger and more 
venomous ; as, the crocodile, the boa of India, and the python of 
America ; and tiie birds are decked with a more splendid plumage 
than in the temperate zones ; as, the bird of Paradise, the parrot 
tribe, &c. 

. 6. In Temperate regions the more useful animals abound ; as, the 
horse, cow, sheep, pig, goat, ass. The large Toracious reptiles oif 
the torrid zone are not found here ; yenomous serpents are few, and 
of a smaller size. The birds hare a simpler plumage but a more 
melodious note. The wild quadrupeds are the Ufolf, bear, fox, lynx, 
wild boar, wUd cat, and toeasd, 

e. In the Arctic regions there are few land animals, and those are 
coyered with the thickest fur ; as the sable, emiine,.fox, and polar 
bear, ' The sea abounds with seal, whale, &c. 

For an Sxeireise,-~Draw a Map divided into regions, and insert In each the names of 
Its respective animals. 



ZJB8SOV 13.— VASZSTZS8 OV KAV. 

36. The Human race is usually divided into five great branches 
xfr varieties, namely: — 1, the Caucasian; 2, the Mongolian; 3, the 
Ethiopian or Negro ; 4, the Malay ; and 5, the American. 

Xa. The Caucasian variety derives its name from a district inclosed 
bj the mountains between the Black and Caspian seas. It is cha- 
zacterised by a white or light-coloured skin (but varying according 
to climate), soft flowing hair, ample beard, oval face, expanded fore 
head, and small mouth. 

(. The Caueaslan branch inhabits Caucasia, Oeorgia, Asiatic Turkey. Persia, 
Arabia^ Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Hindostan in Asia ; Egypt, Abyssinia, 
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Uoroooo, and the nortihern parts of J/Hea ; the whole of Europe (except the 
Magyars of Hongary), with their descendants in America, Aostralia, &c. 



In the Mongolian variety^ the skin is yellowuh or olive ; the 
face broad and flattened ; the forehead low ; the eyes small, black, 
and obliquely set ; mouth wide, lips thick, cheek bones prominent, 
and the beard small. 

b. In this daas an comprised the tribes oocnpylng the North, Central, and 
Soath-East of Asia, as the people of China, Tibet, Chinese Tnrkiestan, Japan, 
Bormah, Siam, Annam, with IJaplaod, and theBsqoimaaz in the eztnme north 
of Korth America. 

So* In the Ethiopian or Negro branch, the skin is bhick, the hair 
short, black, and woolly; the forehead low and retreating, the cheek 
bones prominent, the nose broad and flat, and the lips very thick. 

h. This branch comprises nearly all Africa, with the exception of Bgyx^ 
Abyssinia, and the northern coasts. 

4(U In the Malay branch, the skin varies from a light tawny colour 
to a deep brown ; the hair is black and abundant ; the head rather 
narrow ; the mouth rather wide, and nose broad. 

h. The Malay race includes the aboriginal tribes of Malacca, Ceylon, the 
Asiatic JBlands, Kew Zealand, and PolynuLa, 

5a« In the American branch, the colour of the skin is reddish, 
the hair black, straight, and strong ,* the beard small ; the cheek 
bones high; the eyes sunk; forehead retreating, and the nose 
prominent. 

The American race comprises all the aboriginal American tribes except the 
Esquimaux. By some writers, the Malay and American races are r^;a^ed as 
only modifications of the negro. 

As an ABarefss,— Answer questions proposed and Draw a Map. 



ImBBUQJK 1ft.— TBB »SZ]rCZ»A& MO» 



S7. The principal Modem Languages are the following :^- 

la« The English Language (derived chiefly from the Anglo-Saxon, 
with an admixture of Norman, French, Latin, and other languages) 
is spoken in England, Scotland, Ireland, and partly in Wales ; in 
the United States of America; in the settlements of British America; 
the West Indies ; and among the settlers of Australia, Hindostan, 
Gape of Good Hope, and the other British Colonies throughout the 
World. It is also now much used by the European nations in teiU' 
graphiiUft as being the best medium for conveying important 
information in the fewest words. 

h. The Welsh is spoken by the lower classes in Wales ; the IriA by the lower 
Irish ; the OdHic or Ern by the Highlanders of Scotland ; the Manx by the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Man. 

2a« The German Language, a branch of the Teutonic, is spoken 
throughout Germany, in Alsace, lately a prov. in France, and in the 
parts of Switzerland bordering on Germany. It is divided into two 
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branches, High and Low. High German is spoken chieflj in the 
Southern parts oif Germanj ; Low German or Saxon is spoken in the 
Northern parts. 

5. The Scandinavian language) also a branoh of the Teutonic, embraoes the 
Panish, Swedish, and Norwegian dialects. 

3. The ^ench Language (derived from the Latin, but with a 
large admixture of foreign words) is spoken in France, in the 
Southern parts of Belgium, in the Western districts of Switzerland^ 
and in the German provinces on the Rhine ; in East Canada by the 
descendants of the former French settlers, in Haiti, and several of 
the West India Islands. It is understood in every court of Europe, 
and is much used in various parts of the world. 

4. The Spanish Language (derived from the Latin) is spoken in 
Spain, in its present and former dependencies, Cuba, Mexico, Central 
Ainerica, New Granada, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
and the Argentine Republic. 

5. The Portitmiese Language (derived from the Latin) is spoken in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira,- the Azores, in the dependencies in East 
and West Africa, and in Goa in Hindostan. 

6« The Italian Language (also derived fhmi the Latin) is spoken 
throughout Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, is much used on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and has supplied many terms in 
Music. 

7* The Ihttch is spoken in Holland, in its dependencies — Java, 
Surinam, Sumatra, &c., and by the Dutch descendants in the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

9a, The Russian is spoken in European Russia, and in most parts 
of Asiatic Russia, b. The Hungarian is spoken by the Magyars in 
Hungary. 

9. The EomaiOj or modem Greek, is spoken in Greece, and by the 
Greeks throughout the Turkish Empire. 

10. The Turkish is mostly confined to the Turks in Europe and 
Asia. 

Xl« In Atia^ the principal languages ai^— 1. The CM$te$e and Jap€inuet which 
are extensivelj spoken. 2. The ArcMc which is spoken in Arabia, Syria, Bgypt, 
throughout the North of Africa, and in several other parts. 8. The Persic, 
4. Of the numerous dialects of Hindostan, the chief are— the ffindostanee, 
Bengalee^ Mahrattat and Tamil. Besides the above-named there are numerous 
dialects confined to certain districts. 



&Bssoar 15.— 80CZBT7 jBLvm TOTkMB or 



A State is a body of people connected with the same govern- 
ment, and yielding obedi^ce to the same general laws. That part 
of the earth which they possess is called the territory of the atate^ 
and the body of inhabitants, — the people. 
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99am The members of some states, whether they are personally 
rich or poor, are free, enjoying equal rights, and subject to the 
supreme law alone, as in Great Britain, where eveir individual has 
full scope for the exercise of his taste, talents, and exertions. In 
several other countries a difference of right prevails ; many of the 
labourers being mere serfs or slaves, without any personal rights at 
all, as was the case in Prussia till 1810, and in Russia till 1863. 
• b. In all states, the great body of the people are called Commons; 
if bom in certain cities, they are called Citizens, Some individuals 
who have been conspicuous for the exercise of great talents, which 
have proved beneficial to the State, are in several countries very 
properly ennobled; that is, have certain titles and privileges con- 
fen^ upon them which can be transmitted to their descendants. 
In Ghreat Britain, the privileges of the nobility do not (as formerly 
was the case in France) exempt the holders from any duty or tax 
due to the state, but are strictly confined to the perpetuation of 
their rank and estates to their posterity. 

40. The power of governing a state is called the Sovereignty, 
and the person who exercises it the Sovereign, The supreme or 
sovereign power consists of three parts : — 1. i?he Legislative, which 
enacts laws. 2. The t/itdicial, which determines the application 
of the law to individual cases ; and 3. The Executive, which puts 
the law in execution. The particular manner in which the sovereignty 
is exercised, is called the Form of Government. 

4bla« A Monarchy is that state in which the supreme power is 
vested in one person, and it may be either arbitrary or limited, here' 
ditary or elective. When the monarch has the exercise of the 
supreme power without control, that is, when his will is the law, 
the state is called an arbitrary or despotic monarchy; as Russia, 
Turkey, and many states of Asia. 

b. That state in* which the monarch has only a part of the 
supreme power in common with some of his subjects (as the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Commons), and is bound to observe the fundamental laws 
or Constitution of the kingdom, is called a constitutional or limited 
Monarchy, as, in Great Britain. 

c Hereditary Monarchy descends by inheritance to a son, daughter, or relatiye 
of the same family. Oreai Britain, Denmark, and Holland, are hereditary 
monarchies. 

d. In an ElfcHve Monarchy, the chief magistrate is chosen by certain electors, 
on the death' or abdication of his predecessor. Such, formerly, were Poland and 
the Oerman Empire. 



im Persons appointed by others to represent their interests and 
wishes are called Representatives ; the nobles are called Peers ; the 
assembly of peers and representatives in consultation for the 
management of public affairs is called in England a Parliament ; in 
some other countries a Diet, Congress, &c. 

99a. A Republic is that state in which the supreme power is 
shared by many, and it may be either an aristocracy or a democraey. 
h. An Aristocracy is a republican state in which the supreme power 
is consigned to the nobles, and when very few, it is called an Oli' 
garchy, Venice and Genoa were once of this class. 
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c. A Democracy is a republican government in which the supreme 
power is placed in the hands of rulers chosen hy and/rom the whole 
body of Uie people, or by their representatires assembled in a con- 
gress or national assembly ; as, in the United /States of America, 
which elect their President every four years. - 



In Great Britain, monarchyf arietocracy^ and democracy are 
wisely blended, and the powers of uie King (or Queen Regnant), the 
Lords, and the Commons, have been modified so as to form a 
reciprocal check on each other, and therefore, a safeguard against 
oppression. Under the British Constitution, indeed, greater per- 
sonal freedom is enjoyed by all classes than under any other political 
constitution in the world. Aristocracy and democracy are blended in 
the Swiss States. 



xassoar i6.— BxnvwBvr SHUOxoars 



4bS. The four prevailing religions of the world are the Christian^ 
Jemsh, Mahometan, and Pagan, 

a. Christians are those persons who believe in Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour of the world, and follow His precepts and those of His 
Apostles. There are three great divisions of Christians — Roman 
CaUiolics, Greek, and Protestant Christians, each having peculiar 
doctrines and modes of worship. A number of Christians adhering 
to the same opinions and forms of worship is called a Church, 

h. Those Christians who' profess submission to the Pope or 
Bishop of Rome are called Roman Catholics, Those who have 
separated from the Romish Church are called Protestants or Re- 
formers, From the two most eminent reformers, Luther and Calvin^ 
those who embrace the opinions of the former are called Lutherans ; 
-of the latter, Caknnists, Those Christians who deny the authority 
of the Roman Pontiff, and acknowledge the Patriarch of Cour 
stantinople as their chief ecclesiastic, are said to be of the CHreek 
Church, 

46. The peculiar characteristics of the Romish Church are the 
following ;— 

1. The Bomish Ghoroli asserts that the Scriptores alone are insnfBcient for 
their own interpretation, and require the aid of Tradition ; that the Pope, as 
head of thdr-churdti, is infaUibU, and has absolute authority in all matters of 
ITaifh and Worship. 

2. It discourages and mostly prohibits the use of the Scriptures in the oommot 
langoage ; utterly denies the right of private judgment to interpret and decide on 
matters of Faith and Worship, and has always been an intolerant church. 

S. It enjoins the celibacy of the priests ; maintains the doctrines of Tran- 
substantiation, of the Invocation of the Virgin Mary and of the saints ; Auricu- 
lar Confession, Purgatory, Absolution, and of seven Sacraments (namely, 
1. Baptism. 2. Confirmation, 8. the Eucdiarist. 4. Penance, 5. Extreme Unctich, 
6. Holy Orders, 7. Matrimony) ; practises, if not enjoins, Image- worship, and 
elaims the power of grating Jnduigenees, that is, exemptions from obligations. 

4. Its PnbUo Service is set forth in the Missal or Mass-Book^ which requires a 
q^did Ritual and numerous ceremonies calculated to dazzle the eyes of the 
multitude. {See Spain, art. 876, Italy, 419.) 

47. The chief points of difference between the Greek and Roma» 
OhuTches are the following : — 
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l.The Greek Ghtodi matntelxu that the Holy Ghost prooeedB fram the 
yuherimly. (John zy. 26.) , 

2. It encourages the free drcolation of the Soriptnres, and oonsideri them ths 
only Bole of Faith. It forbids any innoration on established doctrines. 

8. It is very UOercmt ; pennits every nation to use its own liturgy and in its 
own language. It observes Baster at a different time from the Boniish Choich. 

4. Though it venerates, it neither adores nor worships the Virgin Mary ; it 
rejects all images^ but pexmits fHeture$ both in the churches and private houses ; 
it denies Purgatory, yet offers prayers/or the dead that God would he merdlnl 
to them ; it holds in nverenoe the tombs and relics of holy men. 

A. It denies the inf allibUity and rejects the authority of the Pope ; forUds aH 
Penance, axul grants no Indulgences; oonslderB that there are only two 
Sacraments (Baptism and the land's Suj^per) ; administers theL<n:d*s Supper in 
both kinds— bread and wine; and allows only a voluntaxy and private oonfissioii 
to the priest before receiving communion. 

6. It requires the Parish Priests to be maxiied ; ohssnres many hf^-doys ; 
keeps four solemn fasts in the year; disallows organs in the Public worship^ 
but permits lights bef (ne the altar, and practises many ceremonial observances, 
of which preaching and the pttblio reading oftheBcrlpfaaes form only a very small 
part. 

4b8« -The ProietitarU or Beformed Bdigion raised its standard 
early in the 16th centniy, and made rapid progress, especially in 
the North of Europe. The great objecU w&ch it sought to 
accomplish are the following :— > 

1. To assert ths righi ^ aimnd Reaton la determinlBg from Soriptoie aB 
matters respecting Faith, Practice, and Church Discipline, because this princ^de 
is enjoined by CSirist himself (Luke zii. 66, 07), and his Apostles (1 Cor. z. IS, 
zL 18, Acta zvlL 11, Bom. ziv. 6, 1 Pet. ill. 10\ ; and, as Beason is God's gift to 
man, for the right use of which ho is responsiblB, it is to be ezeroiaed in all oar 
affairs, both in common cases as weU as in important ones. 

2. To deny the Pope's infallibility or authority in matters of doctarine and 
discipline ; to reject unwrUten traditUm as unsanctioned and nnsafe ; and zest 
fielief solely on the foundation of Scriptare. 

5. To maintain that only two Sacraments were ordained by Christ (Baptism 
and tlie Lord's Supper), and that men are justified bf or Oirwtgh FaUh \tx. Jesus 
Christ akme (Bom. v. 9). 

4. To encourage the study of tha Scriptures ; rsquiTe nothing whloh is not 
sanctioned by tiiem, and introduce a more spiritual and slmpki form of worshipb 

6. To encourage the marriage of the clergy ; break up monastic institutions, 
and purge Christianity from the miscriptural and superstitious obserranoeS 
whldi had enveloped it during many ages of darknfiss. 

6. The preceding are the principles ooC the Church of England and of eveiy 
other Protestant CMhodoz Church, however much they may di£fer in Church 
QovemmetU. The Church of Bngland says in her 6tii Ajti.(d» : * Holy Scripture 
oontaineth all things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read 
therein nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be beUeved as an ijrtide of the Faith,' Iks. 



r 17. — 4b9a. The doctrines of the Church of England, am 
eet forth in the 80 Articles, are much the same as those of Calvin ; 
but its discipline exidform of Worship are different. The Church of 
England maintains a diversity of rank among its pastors, the chief of 
whom are called Bishops and Archbishops ; whence this form of church 
ffovemment is termed Episcopaog, or Hierarchy, The Greek and 
Bomish Churches have likewise bishops, &c. The Calvinists hold 
an equality of rank among the ministers of religion, whom they also 
call Presbyters ; whence, in Scotland, because the church is goTerned 
by meetings called presbyteries (consisting of ministers and lay- 
members, termed Ealing Elders), the national religion is called 
Prs^terian. 
6. That religion which is sanctioned by law» and its teaciherB 
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supported either by endowments or by public grants, is called the 
Established Religion or the Established Church. Those who differ 
£rom it are callea JHssewters, Honconformxsts, Dissidents, or Seceders, 
If such are allowed openly to profess their religion, they are said to 
be tolerated. Those who adhere to the doctrines, though not to the 
discipUns of the Established Church of England are called Ortko^ 
dox ; those who do not, Heterodox, Thuj, the Wesleyan ^ethodisU, 
or folkywers of the late John Wesley (a clergyman of the Church of 
England), are orthodox; because, though observing a simpler mx)d« 
of worship, they adhere to the doctrines of the Established Church, 
and hare never formally withdnwn from it. 



ThoM who assert that there is no authority in Seripturo for 
a national established religion, but that each assembly should 
. maintain its own ministers and manage its own a&irs, are called 
CongregationaUsts or Independents. Those who deny the validity 
or ^cacy of infant baptism are called Baptists or Anabaptists* 
The Arwinians, so called from James Arminius, a Dutch divine 
who died ▲.!>. 1609, deny the doctrine of predestination. 

h. Thorn who difter fipom the tetobllshed belief oonoemiag the divinity of our 
Savionr, were, in ancient tdznes, caUed Arians^ from Arius, a priest of Alexandria 
in Egypt, who died a.d: 886 ; and in modem times, SooniaM, from Sodnns, a 
native of Stenna in Italy, who died In Poland a.d. 1604 ; the latter dUItoing in 
several partlcnlars front the feBa^» Besides tl\e aboye, the|e axe several other 
denominations of Christians. 

NoTB. — The dlflerenoes of opinion with regard to Doctrines and Modes of Wor > 
ship arise chiefly from the treedbni of thought and action iailowed under a 
constltational government like ttutt of England. 

81« iThe ^eiDs, or descendants of the ancient Israelites, are » 
people scattered among all nations. They believe in the Old Testa- 
ment only, and expect a Saviour yet to come. 

02^ Mahometans are thoser vho believe in Mihomet, an impostor 
bom at Mecea in Arabia, a-d. 569 ; who assumed the character of a 
prophet in 611 a.i>. ; and fled to Medina in a.p. 622, His flight, 
called the Hegtra^ is the event from which Kahometanism eom- 
mencesL The dogmas of Mahomet are embodied in the Koran, or 
Sacred Book, written in Arabic These inculcate the Unity of God, 
the immortality of the soul, predestination, a last judgment, and a 
sensual paradise hereafter. (See Turkey, Art. 430.) 

03. JPagans are those who worship a number of flilse gods. 
Paganism assumes a variety of forms, the principal of which axe 
the foUowii^ :>-^ 

a. Brahmanism, the religion of the Hindoos, acknowledges «q« fiapreme Being, 
with his reinresentatlTes, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, along with many inferior 
deities. The practice of this superstition leads to many gross and rsTolting rites 
and ceremonies. 

6. BuddhUm, the prevalent religion of China, 3'apan, and Fnrther India, 
aoknowtedges several tnoamatiens ef deity, called Suddhs, 

e, Magism, or the religion of Zoroaster, practises the worship of JIre, as the 
symbol of the IMrinity or Purity ; it chiefly preyaUs in Persia. 

d, FetiehUm worships inanimate objectii as deities, idols of wood and stone. 
Fagami often torture themselves, destroy their ohlldren, and praotise the most 
cruel and wicked rites to please their gods or appease their anger. 

Bxerei8e.—U possible, 1 J>raio a mc(j7« sbowing the extent of each religion. 9. Anmem 
quuHatu, 
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THE WOBLD. 

TLBBBOVB 1S« 19. — 54a. Modern Geographers divide the Globe 
into fiye grand divisions, namely: Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and Oceania. Europe, Asia, ana Africa, are sometimes called the 
Eastern Hemisphere or Old World. North and South America are 
sometimes cidled the Western Hemisphere or New World, 

b. There are five great Oceans^ namely ; the Pacific, the Atlantic, 
the Indian, the Arctic, and the Aiitarctic. 

e. The Sarfact of the Earth oontaixui about 196 mlDioiui of square miles, of 
whlcdi about two-thirds are occupied by water. 

d. The N<Uurdl Boundaries of the Earth are ooeans, aeas, riyers, and moun- 
tatns. QMl or Alifieal Boundaiies are the arbitrary and changeable hmitB of 
adjacent states or Ungdoms, depending on political and military events. 

8S« The habitable parts of the earth are calculated at 52^ 
millions of square miles ; and* the number of inhabitants at 1,250 
millions. Of these — 

Square miles. Inhabitants, 

JS^fop^ contains . . 3,768,000 . 281,230,000 

16,930,000 . 760,000,000? 

12,000,000 . 100,000,000 ? 

16,167,000 » 80,000,000 ? 

86,660 . 3,917,000? 

6,600,000 . 26,600,000 ? 



Asiaf the continent 
Africa • • • 
America (N. & S.) 
West Indies • 
Oceania • • 



From this table it win be seen, that A^ Is 4|^ times larger than Europe, 
America 4^ times larger, and Africa 8 times larger. 

86* EuBOFB, as we see, is the smallest division of the globe ; 
but, having received the light of Christianity, is the most ci^ised 
and im^rtant. The climate, with the exception of the extreme 
North, IS in general temperate. 

S7« Asia, was the cradle of the human race, from which have 
issued the various tribes and nations that have peopled the earth. 
In it occurred the most remarkable transactions that are recorded in 
Scripture history, and in it were founded the earliest kingdoms of 
the world. Civilisation and improvement, however, in the native 
states are in a very backward condition. The climate is exposed to 
greater degrees of heat and cold than that of Europe. 

58. Africa has always been in a state of barbarism, with the 
exception of Egypt and ancient Carthage. This, perhaps, has arisen 
from its peculiar form, which renders the countries in the interior 
almost inaccessible to travellers. Lying mostly within the tropics, 
it has the hottest climate of all the continents. 

89. America, frequently called the New World, from its having 
been discovered by Columbus in 1492, is, in the North, rapidly pro- 
gressing in arts and civilisation. The countries in South America, 
however, are still little removed from barbarism. America exhibits 
nearly every variety of climate. 

60a OcBANiA comprises four extensive groups of Islands; the 
1st called Malaysia^ situated in the Indian Archipelago, includes 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, &e. ; the 2nd called Melanesia, includes 
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Xew Guinea and the islands on the North and East of Qaeensland ; 
the 3rd includes Australia, New Zealand, and the adjacent islands ; 
and the 4th called Polynesia^ or 'the many isles/ comprises the 
remaining numerous islands scattered in the Pacific Ocean. 

NoU to the Teacher.— Map drawing Is recommended m a valnable auxUI«7 In MQQfr- 
in^a correct knowledge of the forme of countries and the poeiUon of places. The 
maps should contain fair and accurate outlinee and bowuUiriee, and the eMtfnamee ; 
but highly finished drawings are not desirable. Two kinds of maps may be required : 
1. PolitieeU maps, containing the countries, capitals, and chief rivers. 

3. Ph^eieal maps, containing the outUnee of the country, then the Trtrtn, lakes, 
mountains, caiies, Ac. 

Afterwards, QtuatUma should be proposed on each Paragraph. 

BKOSBXi BJLBACZ8B 1« — On Leeeon 18.— 1. Drate a flwqi of lorope, 
Asia, and Africa, Inserting only the countries. 

3. Anawer gtMmene proposed on each paragraph from 64 to 00 InelnsfTO. 

JSrereiee on Leaaon 10.— 1. Draw a map of North and South America, inserting oalr 
the countries. 

t. Anewer a second time queeHone proposed on the paragraphf trom M to 00. 

a. Point out the relative poatUon of each country. 
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SXJMMABY OF EXTBOPE. 

UHSSOH aO« — 61a Boundaries. — Europe is bounded N. by the 
Arctic Ocean ; E, by the Ural Mountains, the Hirer Ural, and the Gas 
pian Sea ; 8. by the Cauc&sus Mountains, Black Sea, Sea of Marmora, 
the ArchipeU^, and the Mediterranean ; W. by the Atlantic Ocean. 

62. Extent^Ttke length of Europe from E. to W. is about 3,300 
miles ; Breadth from N. to S. 2,400 miles ; Area, 3,768,000 square 
miles; Pop. 281,230,000. 

63. Oceans^ Seas, GtL^fs, Straits. — ^The White Sea on the North 
of Russia ; Straits of Waiffatt between Russia and Nova Zembla ; 
the Arctic Ocean; the Atlantic Ocean; Skager-Rack North of 
Denmark ; Cattegat between -Denmark and Sweden ; the Sound (2| 
miles across) between Sweden and Zealand ; Great Beit between 
Zealand and Fuhnen ; lAttle Bdt between Fuhnen and Jutland; the 
Baltic Sea (ar. 155,000 square miles) with its branches, the Gulfs of 
Biga, Finland^ and Bothnia between Sweden, Russia, and Prussia ; 
German Ocean (or North Sea) between Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent ; Straits of Dover (20^ miles across) between England and 
France ; English Channel between England and France ; S*-, George^ s 
Channel and Irish Sea between Great Britain and Ireland ; Bay of 
Biscay on the West of France ; Straits of Gibraltar (13 miles across 
in the narrowest part) joining the Atlantic and the Mediterranean ; 
the Mediterranean Sea (ar. 870,000 square miles) between Europe and 
Africa ; €hdf of Lyons in the S. of France ; Gvlf of Genoa in the 
North-West of Italy ; Straits of Bonifacio between Corsica and Sar- 
dinia; Straits of Messina between Italy and Sicily; GtUf of 
Taranto in the S. of Italy ; Adriatic Sea or Guff of Venice between 
Italy and Turkey ; Archipel'ago between Greece and Asia ; the 
Levant, forming tne Eastern part of the Mediterranean ; the Sea of 
Marmora between Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia; the 
Dardanelles (1 mile across, anc. Hellespont) '}o\mn^ the Archipelago 
and the Sea of Marmora ; the Straits of Constantinople (} mile 
across) joining the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea ; the Black 
Sea (ar. 180,000 squaro miles) between Russia and Turkey in Asia ; 
the Straits of Caffa or YenikklS (4 miles across) joining the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azof; Sea of Azof in the South of Russia. 

64b. Chief Islands, — In the Atlantic Ocean, near the North of 
Europe, are Iceland and the Faroe Isles, belonging to Denmark, 
More southerly are Great Britain and Ireland, to which belong tl e 
Shetland Isles, the Orkneys, the Hebrides or Western Isles, the 
Isles of Man, Anglesea, Scilly, Wight, and the Channel Islands 
(namely, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark). 

In the Baltic are Fuhnen, Zealand, Falster, Langland, Laaland^ 
Moen, Bornholm, belonging to Denmark ; Oland and Gothland to 
Sweden ; Alsen, Femern, and Rugen to Prussia ; Dago, Oesel, and 
Aland to Eicssia. ^ 

In the Bay of Biscay are the Ushan^ (dng) Isles, Belle-Isle, Isles 
of Rhe and Oleron belonging to France^ 
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In the Mediterranean are the Balearic Isles (nameljlviqa, Majorca, 
Minorca)*belongiDg to Spain; Corsica to France; Sardinia, Elba» 
Sicily, and the Idp&ri Islands to the Kingdom of Italy ; Malta and-> 
Gozo to England, In the Adriatic Sea are the Dalmatian Isles, 
belonging to Aitstria, South of the Adriatic are the Ionian Isles 
(namely Corfu; Cerigo, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, Thialil or 
Ith&ca, and Paxo), which were ceded in 1863 hj England to Greece, 
To the South of Greece is Crete or Candia belonging to Turkey. In 
the Levant are Ehodes and Cyprus, also belonging to Turkey, In 
the Aro^pelago are Euboea (lately Negropont), Mitylene, Solo, 
SamoB, Cos, &c., belonging to Greece. 

65a. Penmsulas, — Jutland, in Denmark; Spain and Tortuffol 
Morea in Greece ; and Crimea, south of Bussia. 

h. Isthmuses, are those of Corinth and Perecop, the fbrmer joining 
the Morea, the latter the Crimea. 

e. Capes, — Nordkyn and North Cape, N. of Lapland ; Nan, South 
of Norway ; SpumrHead, north of the Humber ; lAsiard Point and 
Lances End in Cornwall ; Cape Clear, south of Ireland ; Cape La 
Hogue, north-west of France ; Capes Orteyal and Finisierre (tare), 
north-west, and TrafaJIgaT, south-west of Spain ; Cape St, Vincent, 
south-west of BDrtugal ; Cape Passdro, south of Sicily ; Spartivento 
and Di Leuca, sou& of Italy ; and Cape Matapim, south of the 
Morea in Gxeece* 



XBBSOXr 21. — 66. Surfoee. — a. The surface of Europe is much 
diversified. Though its mountains do not reach that stupendous 
height, nor stretch in such unbroken chains, as those of Asia and 
America, yet we may clearly trace two highlands, the northern and 
the southern, and an intermediate lowland. The scuthem high* 
land comprises the most elevated mountains of the continent, the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, connected together by the low chain of 
the Cevenne^. North of this range, the great European lowland 
commences and occupies the greater part of France, Belgium^ 
Northern Germany, all Poland, and the greater part of Russia. In 
the extreme North of Europe, the mountainous character again pre-* 
Tails. The following are the most noted Mountains, with their 
respectire heights : — 

(. JfotmiaifM.— Dof-ilne ot DoVfSfSld in Norway, 8,000 feet. 



Feet. 
TTral If onntalns N.E. of Bussia 6,400 
CarpaUiian, N.B. of Hnngaiy . 8,468 
HiSmus or Bal^n, in Turkey 8,500 
The Alps, N. of Italy . . 16,200 
Ap'ennines, run down Italy , 7,000 
Uont Blanc, in Savoy , . . 10,660 
St. Gotliard, in Switzerland . 10,600 



Feet. 
Qt. St. Bernard, in Switaserland 1 1 ,080 
Pj^rfinSes, bet. Franceand Spain 11 ,1 68 
Olym'pus, in Turkey . . 6,500 
Famas'suB, in Greece . . 6,750 
Ben Nevia, in Scotland . , 4,370 
Ben Macdhui, in Sootland < 4,B60 
SnOwdon, in Wales . . « 8,571 



c. The Volcanic Mountains are Yesiiyius nr. Naples • 3,932 
Etna, in Sicily . . 10,870 Hecla, in Iceland 5,110 

d. The Plains.-^The great European Lowland comprises four' 
extensive Plains: 1. The Great Central Plain comprising Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark^ North Germany, Poland, and the greater pavt • 
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of Russia. 2. The Hain of France, conUining the Noith, the 
West^ and part of the centre of France. 8. The Plain ofHunaary^ 
occupying the centre of that country. 4. The 'BUan of Lombardy 
in the north of Italy. 

. 67a. Sivere, — ^Though Europe does not present the mighty riyers 
which characterise the greater continents, it is on the whole most 
commodiously watered. Almost every part of it enjoys the benefit 
of rirer communication ; it is neither overspread by the dreary 
Bwamps of America, nor the sandy deserts which render uninhabi* 
table so great a part of Asia and Africa. The following are the 
principal Rivers : — 

In JSicuia— The Volga (3,400 miles), TTxml (1|040 m.), Don (l|030m.), DidSper 

(1,260 m.), ^teiegter (700 m.), FMchora (900 m.), Dwlna (760 m.), 

Dnna (MO m.) 
In iViuiia— Hem'el or Ni&nen (450 m.), YlstOIa (660 m.), Oder (660 m.), Elbe 

(n6 m.), Rhine (760 m.) 
In France— Sbine (460 in.), Loire (670 m.), GkmmnA (860 m.), Bhone (490 in.) 
In Spain— 2bro (400 m.), Ouadalqaiver (390 m.), Guadi&na (460 m.) 
In J\>rtugal—Tigus (660 m.), D6tlro (466 m.) 
In Juay-Vo (440 m.), Amo (166 m.), Tiber (310 m.) 
In Austria and Turkey— The Danube (1,800 m.) 
In England— ThaaneB (230 m.). SeVem (300 xn.), Trent (180 m.). Great Onae 

(160 m.), YorkB. Oose (160 m.), Wye (120 m.), Homber (60 m.)» 

Avon (96 m.) 
In Seottand—T^j (110 m.), Forth (100 m.), Clyde (96 m.), Tweed (96 m.) 
In /reJaml— Shannon (234 m.), Snir (100 m.), Barrow (100 m.), Blackwater 

(90 m.) 
b. Lakes,— Jjeioea LadSga (6,300 sq. m.), and OnCga (8,800 sq. m.) in Knfisia ; 
Wenner (2,000 sq. m.), and Weitter in Sweden ; Gtoneva (380 sq. m.), Constance 
(230 sq. m.), and Nench&tel' (116 sq. m.) in Switzerland. 

XiSSSOV 22. — 68* Climate. — Situated within the Temperate 
Zone (except a small part of Norway, Sweden, and Russia), its 
climate is more agreeable, and better adapted to the health and 
vigour of the human frame, than that of any other portion of the 
globe of equal extent. 

The Atlantic lenden the oonntrles on the West warmer bnt more moist than 
those are on the East ; the Mediterranean, also, moderates the heat of the 
Southern countries, which otherwise, from their proximity to Africa, would 
sometimes be oppressiTe. 

69. Soil. — ^The Soil of Europe does not indeed possess that 
luxuriance of vegetation which adorns the equatorial regions of Asia 
and America ; but the most substantial and agreeable articles of 
human diet are nowhere produced on so great a scale, or in such 
high perfection. Grain, of one description or other, is raised over 
its whole surface, excepting its extreme North ; and wines, through- 
out all its southern regions. The cultivation of the soil is carried 
on with much greater diligence in Europe than in the other conti- 
nents, Except, perhaps, in China and Japan ; while in science, skill, 
and the extent of capital employed upon it, European Agriculture 
is quite unrivalled. 

70a. Minerals. — Europe abounds most id Minerals of a useful 
kind. Iron, coal, salt, copper, lead, tin, zinc, cobalt, are found 
in perhaps greater abundance here than in any other region of 
sinular extent. There are gold mines in Hungary and Russia; 
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silver is found in several parts of Germany, Hungary, and Swredcn ; 

mewTuy at Almaden in Spain and at Idria in the Austrian Empire* ; 

marble in Italy and Greece ; and granite, slate, and porcelain clay 

in various parts. 

The following Table ahowB— l8t,the European ooantries in wWclitlie common 
Minerals most abound ; and 2nd, the countriee^ every quarter in which the 
precious Stones and Metals most abound ;— 

3. Preeimu MetaU 



1. Common minerdils 
1. Iron (greyUh) . 

3. Copper (reddMi) 



Abundant in 
England, Sweden, 

Belgium, &C. 
Eiigiatid, Sweden, 

England, Scotland, 
Germany, France, 

England, Scotland, 
Belgium, Oer- 
mHny, &c. 
England, Saxony. 
f Poland, England, 
•\ Spain, &c. 
. England, Germany. 
GyiHJum or Plas- 1 
ter of Paris > France, England. 
itohite) . . . . ) 
9. Marble (varioiM) Italy, Greece. 

11. Sulphur (yellow) Italy, Sicily. 



3. Lead igreji) . 

A. OoaX (plack) , 

6. Tin {white) , 

6. Salt (wbiU) . 

7. Slate ivarimu) 
8. 



andStonet 
1. Gold (if^low) 

8. Silver itohiU) 



Abundant in 
/Mexico, S. Ainerl- 

'\ ra, and Russia. 
/Mexico, S. Anieri* 

'\ oa. 



o -ni...»rtn^/..<.^^...\ i Brazil, Hindostan, 
3.Diamond(»arioi«)| and S. Africa. 

4. Topas (jfelloioiMh) Ural Mia., India. 



6. Emerald (^reen) 

6. Ruby {red) . . . 

7. Agate (various) . 

8. Jasper {varima) . 

9. Garnet {crinuon) 



Peru, Brazil. 
IndiR, S. America. 
Sicily, Saxony. 
Spain, Siberia. 
Bohemia. 



71a Zoology f &c. — a. Europe is chiefly rich in the useful and domestic animals, 
and, in a great measure, is exempt from the noxious species so conmion to Africa 
and Asia. The horse, cow, sheep, goat, ass, dog, and pig, are common to nearly 
every country. The camel is found near the Black Sea, and the rein>deer in the 
regions of the North. The mid animals are hares, foxes, rabbits, deer, wild 
bcwLTB, wolves, and bears. There are several birds of prey , as the eagle, vulture, 
kite, hawk, and falcon. The seas abound with fish. 

6. l%e Vegetable Products are enumerated under each country. 



U— ya. Races of People. — The people of Europe 
are chiefly divided into four great races, differing in language, 
political situation, and habits of life. These are — Ist. The tjclavo- 
nian who occupy the Eastern region of Europe ; namely, Russia, 
Poland, Lithuania, and Croatia. 2nd. The Teutonic, occupying the 
centre and North of Europe ; as Germany, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, Norway, and Sweden. 3rd. The Bomishy 
principally occupying France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 4th. The 
Cdtic who have peopled great part of Ireland, the Highlands of 
Scotland, Wales, Brittany in France, and the north of Spain. 5th. To 
the above may be added the Magyars^ the dominant people of 
Hungary. 

73. Languages. — ^The tanguages of Europe may be ranged under the follo\ving 
classes : — 1. The Sclavonic, embracing the Bus^n, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, 
Wendish, and Croatiah languages. 2. The Teutonic, comprising the German, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and English languages. 8. The Oraeco- Latin, 
comprising the modem Qreek, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, liloldavian, 
and Wallachian languages. 4. The Celtic, comprising the G&&Iic, PJrse or Irish, 
and Welsh languages, and the Axmorican in Brittany. 6. The Ouraitun, com- 
prising the Hungarian, Finnish, and Esthonian languages, and perhaps, the 
Turkish. 6. Besides the preceding, there is the Basque^ spoken in the Pyrenean 
provinces of France and Spain. 

74b« Civilisation and Industrial Arts, — It may be truly asserted 

c 
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that the least civilised state of Europe is more advanced in all that 
respects mental cultivation and improvement in the Arts than the 
most improved native state in any other part of the world. From 
this continent have issued the various colonies which are occupying 
and governing the extensive regions of America and Austiulia. 
Comnierce, Manufactures, ^nd Agriculture, as well as the Arts and 
Sciences, are pursued in different degrees by all the nations in 
Europe. These, while affording employment and support to the 
inhabitants, are among the chief means of extending the blessings 
of civilisation to the most distant lands. 

75. Crovemment. — The Political State of Europe is peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to the inhabitants. In other quarters either a turbulent 
democracy prevails, or vast empires are subjected to the sway of a 
single despot. It is in this continent only that the secret has been 
found of establishing a regular and Conatitutional Liherty, in which 
the extremes of tyranny and democracy are equally avoided. Even 
the absolute monarchies are generally administered with compara- 
tive mildness according to legal forms, which afford to the bulk 
of the people a tolerable security of person and property. 

76> Religion. — The Eeligion of Europe is almost entirely Chris- 
tian. The only exceptions are a few pagans in the north, the 
Mahometans in Turkey, and the Jews, who are nowhere fully 
identified with the body of the people. The Christians of Europe 
are divided into three great churches : — 1, the Greek; 2, the Roman 
Catholic ; and 3, the Protestant. 

1. The Greek or Eastern Church, which was that of the Gonstantixiopolitan 
Bmpire, separated from the Romish or Western Chozch about 858 A.D. Varions 
attempts have subsequently been made to re-unlte the (diurches, but without 
suocesB. It is the established reUgion of Russia, Roumanla, Greece, Servia, 
and Montenegro, and has many adherents in Hungary and the adjaomt 
districts. 

2. 77u Roman Catholic Religion which reigned so long with supreme sway 
over Europe, still nominally embraces a numerical majority of its people. 
Though reduced, it predominates in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Austria, and is almost exclnsiye in Belgium. Many of the smaller states of 
Germany, and several of the cantons of Swit^rland adhere to it. The 
greater part of Ireland and of Poland are attached to it. 

8. The Protestant or Reformed Religion. The term Frotestant was assumed in 
the first instance by Luther and his adherents, who in 1529 solemnly protested 
against an UMJust decree of the Diet held at Spires in Germany, which forbade 
the spread of the reformed principles of religion. The denomination of /Vo- 
testant has from that time been applied to all those Christians who havt* sepa- 
rated from the Church of Rome. The Protestant Religion is established in 
Great Britain, Holland, Prussia and the north of Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, and prevails in several of the Swiss Cantons. (See Art. 48.) 
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UB8SOV aft.— 77. TBB COmnnUBB AVB CAPZTAXiS 

OF smiopx. 



ComUrUs, 

n?he United yingrtoin 
. of Great Britain aiul 



CapUdU, 



J Ireland 
a. 



England 
Wales . . 
h. Scotland, 
e. Ireland • 



^^] London 

. • . Edinbnigh 
. . . Dablin 



2. France ..... Paris 
S. Belgium Brussels 

4. Holland ..... Amsterdam 

5. Denmark .... Copenhagen 

6. Sweden Btockhohn 

7. Norway ..... Christi&na 

8. Russia FeteiBbnig 

10. Prussia Berlin 



11. 



Cinm/Het. CopUait, 

'a. North Qennan ) ti^,«« 
oonfed . . \^^^ 



*• So^^ G«™»» } Munich 

12. Switzerland . . . Berne 
18. Spain Madrid 

14. Portugal .... Lisbon 

15. Italy, in 1871 . . ^ ^'"®' 



Florence 
Constanti- 
nople 



16. Turkey .... 

' Turkish Trib. Prov.' 
,- a. Roumania . . Bucharest 
•^'•" b. Senria .... Belgrade 

ic. Montenegro . . Zettinle 
18. Greece ..... Athens 



Note,— The Firtt-rate European Powers are— 1. Great Britain ; 2. France ; 
3. Bussia; 4. Prussia; 0. Austria. 

Second-rate Powen—l, Italy ; 2. Spain ; 8. Turkey. 

Third-rate— 1, Holland ; 2. Sweden and Norway ; 8. Belgium ; 4. Portugal ; 
5. Denmark ; 6. Bwitaerland. 



JEr. on Lesson 90.— 1. Carefully Bead, with due attention to tbe proper Pmnunclatlon 
of Words, tbe paraflrmphs frniu 81 to 65 inclusive. 

2. Draw an Outline Map of Europe, inserting the coast line, the oceans, seas, &c., 
eapes, and islands. 

S. Point out the above on tbe Map, and state Ui what eonntrjr the Islands respec- 
tively Iwlong. Name the Islands in the Atkmtie Ocean, the BaIHe, the MedUerransan, 
&c 

Ex. on Lesson SI.— I. Either Draw a second Map, or fill up the former by Inserting 
tbe mountains, plains, and rivers. 

2. Describe the Sur/aes of Europe. Name and Point out the Mountains, Plains, and 
BiceTs. 

S. Name the «wre« and course of the Wolga, Elbe, Dannhe, Seine, fte. 

4. Name the chief towns on the Thames, Seine, Bbro, Rhine, &c. 

& Name the Rivers emptying theronelves into the Baltic, Mediterranean, fte. 

Kx. on Lesson S3.— Describe the Climate of Europe, the Soil, the Minerals, Zoology. 
Kama the countries producing coals, iron, lead, tin, &c. 

JBe. on Lesson S8.— 1. Name tbe different Baces of people occupying Europe ; state rhe 
reapectlve countries of these. 

5. Name tbe classes of Languages; name their branches. 

3. Describe tbe OtvUisaUon and Industrial Arts ; the Govemmeat ; tbe Religion. 
What countries adhere to tbe Greelc Ciinrch t the Roman Cathullc t the Protestant ? 

Ex. on Lesson 94—1. Draw a Map of Europe, inserting the Countries, Capitals, 
Mountains, and Rivers. S. Point out these on tbe Mnp. 

JMiL— To avoid swelling tbe volume no additional Questions will be inserted. 
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XASSoars as, 26.— ombat BSZTAnr 



JBa, Thb IJyiTED Kingdom of Gbb^t Bbitain aitd Ireland 
consists of two large islands and many smaller ones. The total 
area is 121,617 sq* miles, and pop. in 1871 » 31,817.108. 

b. Great Britain consists of England and Wales (sometimes 
called South Britain), and Scotland (or North Britain). The Area 
of these with the -islands is 89,000 sq. miles. 



79a. PHTsiCAii. — ^England including Wales is bounded on the 
North by Scotland ; East by the German Ocean ;' South by the 
English Channel ; and West by the Irish Sea and St. George's 
Channel. The Length from Berwick to the Isle of Wight is 360 
miles. Breadth from North Foreland in Kent to Land's End in 
Cornwall is 320 miles, but the ay. br. is less than 200 miles. The 
Area of England is 50,922 sq. miles ; of Wales 7,398 sq. miles ; 
total 58,320 sq. miles. The pop. of England in 1871 was 21,487,688 ; 
of Wales 1,216,420; of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, &c., 144,430; of 
the Army and Navy abroad 207,193; Total 23,055,736. Cap, 
London. 

h. England means tbe land of the Angli, a branch of the Saxons from Holstefn and 
Bleswlck. Welsh was a term applied to the British by the old Saxons to denote oHena 
or foreigners. The native name of tbe Welsh Is Cymry, which appears in the forms of 
Camlbria, Oum&erland. 

c. Oenm^.— The Coasts on the West are generally bolder, more elevated and 
indented than on the East. About two thirds of the Southern coast are lined 
witii olifls. The Etut coast, N. of Flamborough, is, in general, lined with bold 
and elevated clifFs ; South of that i)oint, the coast is, in general, low. 

d. Capes on the Ea^t, — ^Flamborough He-ad (214 ft. high), Spurn 
Head, a low sand-bank, in Yorkshire ; Lowestoft Ness, low sand- 
bank, in Suffolk; the Naze (100 ft.) in Essex; North Foreland 
(200 ft). South Foreland (400 ft.), and Dungeness, low with a 
lighthouse, in Kent. On the Souths Beachy Bead (564 ft.) and 
Selsey Bill in Sussex ; St. Catherine's Point and the Needles S. of 
the Isle of Wight; St. Alban's Head (344 ft.) and Portland Bill 
(80 fL) in Dorset ; Start Point and Bolt Head (430 ft.) in Devon ; 
Lizard Point (224 ft.) and Land's End (60 ft.) in Cornwall. On the 
Westt Hartland Point in Devon ; Worm's Head in Glamorgan ; St. 
Goven's Head and St. Da^nd's Head in Pembroke ; Brai6h-yrPwll 
and Great Orme's Head (673 ft.) in Caernarvon ; Point of Aire in 
Flint; Formby Pt. in Lancashire; St. Bee's Head (333 ft.) in 
Cumberland. 

^SSSOXr 27. — 80a. Scas^ Bays^ Inlets, ^c. — On the East are 
Mouth of the Tees, the Humber, the Wash, and Mouth of the 
Thames, connected with the German Ocean, The Straits of Dover 
between England and France. On the South, Portsmouth Harbour, 
Southampton Wat€r, the Channel between the Isle of Wight and 
Hampshire (the East part is called Spithead^ the West part the 
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Solent), Weymouth Bay, Tot Bay, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth 
Harbour, and Mount's Bay, all connected with the English Chuiinel. 
On the West are Barnstaple, Sw}insea, and Caermartben Bays, 
connected with the Bristol Channel. Next are Milford Haven, St. 
Bride's Bay, and Caitiigan Bay, connected with 8t. Georges Channels 
The Menai Strait (crossed by a suspension bridge) separates Angle- 
sea from the mainland. The estuaries of the Dee, Mersey, and 
Ribble, Morecombe Bay and Solway Frith, are connected with the 
Irish Sea* 

b. Depth cS tito Abo.— Of tbe seM snrroundinff Britain, the German Ocean Is the 
thaUowest, as It oontalnamany aand-banks ; Its depth M tbe distance of 4^> miles from 
the land la only 190 ft. The Bngliah Channel variea from 150 ft. to 300 ft. lu depth ; 
the Irlah Sea rarles from 200 ft. to 400 ft. TidM.— The Tides on the Wtst coast rise 
kUrber and more rapidly than those on the East and South coasts, as tbe estuaries on 
the West hare their openings directed iowird» the great TidoX Wave of tlie Atlantic. 
The narrower tbe opening, too, the greater and more rapid the rise ; thus, the tide on 
tbe 1F««(, at tbe Moatb of the Severn, rises to 60 ft. ; at Milford Haven to 36 ft. ; ou the 
SoHih^ at Brighton to only 21 ft., at Portsmouth to 17 ft.; ou the &uA^ at the Mouth 
of the Thames to 19 ft., at the Wash to 22 ft. 

c HaHnurty 8and-Baais, Ac — Tbe most {mportant and capacious Harbour* 
in the Sonth are PortBmontb Harbour, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth Harbour, 
«nd Milford Haren. 

d. The principal Sand-hank* are— 1. Dogger-Bank^ occupying the centre of 
the Gkarman Ocean between England and Denmark, the northern extension of 
which is called Fi*her-Bank. 2. Maplin-Sands, East of Essex. 8. Goodwin- 
Band* East of Kent. Thete are several sand-banks at the mouth of the 
Thames. 

e. Many LiglUhotuu are fixed along the coast to warn sailors of dangerous 
Txxsks or shallows ; of these Eddystone Lighthouse, 9 miles from Plymouth 
fiound, is the most famous. 

/. Of Road»tead*j the following are the principal :—Tarmouth Roads oft th^ 
coast of Norfolk ; the Downs, between Goodwin Sands and Kent ; SpUhead and 
the SolaU between the Isle of Wight and Hampshire. 



Islands. — Of the numerous IsUinds adjacent to or belonging 
to England, the following are the principal: — 

Sofy Island or Landi^am, Fern Island and Coquet on the E. of Northumber- 
land ; Canvejf, Foulne**, and Mersea on the coast of Essex. Tluinet and Sheppey 
adjoining Kent. Portsea, Hayling, Thomeg Isle, and the Isle of Wight on the 
8. of Hampshire. EddyOone Rock on which the celebrated lighthouse is built, 
9 mHea from Plymouth Sound. The SciUg Ides, in number 140, but only G 
inhabited, of whiidi St. Mary's is the largest, lie 30 miles to the S. W. of Land's 
Bnd, Tin was andenthr procured from these islands. Lundg-Isle, 2^ miles in 
length on tiie N. W. of I)evon, is a mass of granite rising 200 ft. above the sea. 
The Isle of Anglesea, separated from the mainland by the Menai Strait, forma 
one of the Welsh counties, ffolg Island, on which the town of HCl^head is 
situated, is connected with Anglesea by two embankments. 

The Isle of Man in the Irish Sea, 80 miles by average 10 miles. Area 220 
■q, miles, is monntainous in the interior, the highest peak is Snaefell 2,004 ft. 
The people speak the Manx, a dialect of the Celtic, and have their own parlia- 
nent. The towns are Douglas, the largest, Castleton (the residence of the 
governor), Ramsey and Fed. The island forms the bishoprio of Sodor and 
Man* This island once possessed a feudal 'sovereignty, formerly under the 
EariB of Derby, and next under the Dukes of Athol, of whom the English 
government purchased the sovereignty in 1806, and the remaining rights in 1829. 

The Channel or Norman Islands, which have been annexed to the English 
cmwn sfiooe the time of WlDiam the Ist, lie off the coast of France, but are 
offldaUy connected with Hampshire and the diocese of Winchester. The climate 
Ssheamij and the soil fertile. The islands are Jersty, 11 miles by o miles, 
contains 28,700 acres, chief town St. Helier. Quemsey, 9 miles by 6 miles, con- 
tains 16,000 acres ; St. Peter^ is the only town. Aldemey contains 1,9()0 acres , 
and is noted for its breed of cows. Sark contains 1,400 acres. Besides these, 
there are two small iskt* adjacent— ^«rm and Jethou, The inhabitants of the 
Channel Islands are Prntestants, speak a Ftench patois, and have their own 
Htfcle parliament. 
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k — BZdm Surface. — The Surface of the interior- of 
England is agreeably diversified, the greater portion consistiDg either 
of moderate elevations, clothed with almost perpetual verdure, or of 
extensive table lands and plains. The north-W(>Bt and south-west 
parts are hilly. Wales is, in general, mountainous, intersected with 
elevated valleys and plains. 

6. The chief Mountain Ranges and Groups are the following : — 
The Cheviot Hills between England and Scotland, the highest point 
2,684 ft. The Cumbrian Mountains in Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
&c., of which the highest peaks are Scaw-fell, 3,166 ft. (the highest 
point in England) ; Helvellyn 3,055 ft. ; Skiddaw, 3,022 ft. These 
mountains are in general steep, rugged, andwell wooded, and encircle 
the well-known lakes of Cumberland. The Pennine Chain extends 
from the Cheviots to the Peak district in Derbyshire. The hills of 
this range form a succession of high moorlands, bleak and treeless, 
with deep valleys, and some elevated summits, of which the princi- 
pal are Cross-fell in CumberLind, 2,900 ft ; Whemside 2,384 ft. ; 
Ingleborough 2,361 ft., and Pennygent 2,270 ft. in Yorkshire. 
The Cambrian Group includes all Uie Welsh mountains, of which 
the principal are Snowdon, 3,571 ft.; Cader Idris, 2,914 ft.; Plin- 
limmon, 2,463 ft.; Brecknock Beacon, 2,862 ft. The Devonian Range 
extends through Cornwall, Devonshire, and part of Somerset. The 
principal heights are Yes-Tor, 2,060 ft. ; Cawsand Beacon, 1,792 
ft, and Rippon Tor, 1,549 ft. on Dartmoor; Brown-Willy, 1,368 
ft. in Cornwall ; and Dunkerry Beacon, 1,770 ft. on Exmoor, Somer- 
set. 

Other less important gioaps or heights ore— North York Moors ; the York- 
shire Wolds ; the Lincohishlre Wolds ; tiie East Anglian Heights in Norfolk, 
branches of which are the GK)gmagog Hills in Cambridge, and tiie ChUtem 
Hills in Bucks. The North Downs nm tiirongh Hampshire, Surrey, and N. 
Kent. The South Downs run parallel to these. The MalTem Hills are in 
Worcester ; the Gotswold in Gloucest^ ; and the Mendip in Somerset. 

e. Plain*,— Tha Cumbrian Plain lies along the river Eden. The Plain o/' Torl^ 
the largest in England, extends from tiie Tees to ti^e Don, and from the Pennine 
Range on the West to the Wolds on the East. The Cheshire Plain includes 
Cheshire and S. Lancashire. The Central Plain includes portions of the Midland 
Counties, Warwick, Leicester, &c. The Eastern Plain includes parts of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. Saliitntry Plain is an elevated tract, extending 20 miles N. 
of Salisbury^ The VaUef of the Severn extends a f^w miles on eaoh side of that 
river. The Wealds so called from the Saxon Weald, a wood or forest, lies 
between the N. and S. Downs. 

d. Fens. — The Fen District extends inland from the Wash, and occupies 
portions of S. Lincoln (called Holland), the Isle of Ely in Cambridge, and parts 
of Huntingdon and Norfolk. Jn this district formerly stood the abbeys of Ely, 
Croyland, Thomey, and Ramsey. G-reat part of tiiis district was drained, 
partly by Francis Earl of Bedford in 1684, and partly by his son William, and 
hence called the Bedford Level. The whole is intersected by the Nen, Cam, 
Ouse, and Welland nvers. Holdemess is the low level land in East York^ire, 
between the river Hull and the (German Ocean. 

e. Rivers. — The principal rivers on the East Coast flowing into 
the German Ocean are, the Tweed, 96 m. ; Tyne, 73 m. ; Wear, 
70 m.; Tees, 85 m.; Yorkshire Ouse, 135 m. ; Trent, 148 m. ; 
the Humber, 42 m. (The Ouse is formed by the junction of the 
Swale and Ure ; afterwards it receires the Nidd, Wharfe, Derwent, 
Aire, and Don; the junction of the Ouse and Trent forms the 
Humber.) The Witham, 89 m. ; Welland, 72 m. ; Nen, 99 m. ; 
Gh-eat Ouse, 156 m.; Yare, 70 m. ; Orwell, Stour in Essex; the 
Thames, 215 m. ; Medway, 60 m.; Stour in Kent. — Rivers in the 
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South flowing into the English Channel : Avon of Salisbnrj ; 
Stour in Hampshire ; £ze and Tamar. On the West, the principal 
are Parret, 40 m. ; Bristol Avon, 76 m. ; Warwick Avon, 90 m. ; 
Usk, 70 m.; Wye, 180 m. ; and Severn, 210 m., flowing into the 
Bristol Channel ; the Towy, 67 m. into Caerraarthen Bay ; Teify, 
70 m. into Cardigan Bay ; the Dee, 93 m. ; Mersey, 68 m. ; Kibble, 
60 m., flow into the Irish Sea ; and the Eden, 80 m., into Solway 
Frith. 

/. Lakes. — ^The English lakes lie amid the Cumbrian mountains ; 
the principal are Windermere, 10^ m. by 1 m. ; Ulleswater, 8 m. 
by } m. ; Coniston, 6^ m. by J m. The following are smaller. 
Bassenthwaite, Wastwater, Derwentwater, Crummock, and several 
others. Whittlesea Mere in Huntingdon has been drained ; lakes 
Bala and Brecknock are in Wales. 

ZaEBBOV 29>— B3a. Climate, The Climate of England, though 
moist and variable is healthy ; cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than 'places in the same latitude on the continent. 

(. The West part of England is wanner but more moist than the East, having 
rain more or less for about 200 days in the year, while the E<ia coast has rain 
only about 160 days. The West la also less exi)osed than the East to the 
piercing oold Eiuit Winds which are most frequent from Jan. to May inclusive. 
The westerly winds, which are warm, and frequently accompanied with 
moisture, prevail most from June to Dec. inclusive. The preTalenoe of North 
East Winds in spring forms the great drawback in the climate of Great Britain, 
as they are Injurious to vegetation and trying to man. In the South West 
Goanties the climate is so mild that the myrtle flourishes in the open air all the 
year round ; but, on the other hand, so moist that seTeral fruits will not ripen 
theon which lipen further Kori^. The Climate of Wales is colder and more 
hmoM than that of England under the same parallels. 

e. The average Aintial SainfaU on tbe West Coast Is 47 Inrbes. on the East 29 Inches. 
of tbe wbole kingdnm about 34 Inches. The following Table shows the mean vt 
Winter and Summer Temperature, and Bain/all at tbe undermeutloned places : — 





Temperature 




Temperature 






Wlnt. Sum. 


Rainfall 


Wlnt. Sura. 


Baiufkll 


Scarborough 


42 60 


S3 


Bristol . .40 64 


30 


Tork . 


96 63 


23 


Liverpool . 41 61 


85 


London 


; 89 62 


21 


Whitehaven . 39 69 


52 



^am Soil. — ^The Soil of England differs almost in every county ; 
jet, in general, it is either naturally fertile, or has been rendered so 
by cultivation. 

b. Forests. — Of the once extensive Forests very few remain. The following 
are ihe principal :— New Forest (67,000 acres) in Hampshire; Dean Forest 
(23,000 acres) in Gloucester ; Windsor Forest in Berkshire ; Epping Forest in 
Btttex; Sherwood Forest in Nottingham. There are others which, though 
retaining the name of Forest, axe now thinly covered with trees, and in some 
fostanoes cleared of them ; as the Forest of .Ajiden in Warwick ; Enfield Chase 
in Middlesex. Of Jloors, there are in the North several extensive ones. 

e. Minerals. — England is rich in the useful minerals. IHn is found in 
Cornwall ; iron in various parts ; lead in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Somerset, &c. ; 
silver is sometimes extracted from the ore of lead ; copper is found in Anglesea. 
Staffordshire, &c. ; tine in Cornwall and Derbyshire; marble in Devonshire, 
&C. ; freestone in various parts ; rock-saU in Cheshire ; alum in various parts ; 
fuOer's earth in Berkshire ; atodoi^ in Derbyshire ; and ooaj in Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Nottingham, Staffordshire, Warwick, and 
sereral central counties ; in Flint in North Wales ; and in Qlamorgan and 
Pembroke in S. Wales. 

d. Wild Animals.-'^Bixice the extirpation of the wolf, the largest wild animals 
are the /or and the tcild eat. The prin<dpal birds of prey are the great eagle, 
now almost extinct, the falcon, and several kinds of hawks. Of the reptiles 
found in England, the viper alone is venomous. The riven and seas of England 
abound with a great variety of fish. 
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lassoir so.— Po&zTzcAii bzvzszovb. 

• England contains 40 counties ; Wales 12 counties, namely : — 



Counties, 

1. Koxthumberlaiid 

2. Durham . . . 
8. YorkaMre. . • 



7. Linco/n 

8. Norfolk 

9. Suffolk 



ENGLAND.— 6 yort^em Counties, 
County Towns. Counties. 



Newcastle 

Durham 

York 



4. Cumberland . 
6. Westmoreland 
6. Laacashtre • 



County Towns. 

Carlble 
Appleby 



6 Eastern Counties. 



Linooto 
Norwich 
Ipswich 



10. Essex . . • . • Chehnsford 

11. Kent HaJdst&ne 



12. Borrey ..... Guildford 

18. Sussex Lewes 

14. Hampshire ... Winchester 



6 SovOtern Counties. 

16. Dorset . . 

16. Deronshire 

17. Cornwall . 



7 Western Counties. 



18. Somerset . 

19. WUtshire . 

20. Gloucester. 

21. Honmoath 



25. Derbyshire 

26. Nottingham 

27. Butland . 

28. Leicester . 

29. Stafford . 

30. Worcester 

31. Warwick . 

32. Northampton 



1. Anglesea • 

2. Flint . . 
8. Denbigh . 



Bath 
SaUsbuiy 
Gloucester 
lf(mmouth 



16 Midland 

Derby 

Nottingham 

Oakham 

Leicester 

Stafford 

Worcester 

Wandck 

Northampton 



22. Hereford . 
28. Shropshire 
24. Cheshire . 



Counties, 

88. Huntingdon . 

84. Cftmbridge • 

85. Bedford . • 

86. Buckingham 

87. Oxford . • 

88. Berkshire • 

89. Hertfordshire 
40. If iddlesex . 



WALES.— 6 Counties in North Wales. 



Beaumaris 

Mold 

Denbigh 



4. Caernarvon . 

5. Merioneth . 

6. Montgomery 



7. Cardigan . 

8. Badnor . 

9. Brecknock 



6 Counties in South Wales. 

Cardigan 10. Glamorgan , 

Presteign 11. Caermarthen 

Brecknock 12. Pembroke • 



Dorchester 

Exeter 

Bodmin 



HSrSf()rd 

Shrewsbury 

Chester 



Huntingdon 

Cftmbridge 

Bedford 

Aylesbury 

Oxford 

B&iding 

Hertford 

London 



Caernarvon 

Ddlgelly^Balft 

Montgomery 



Caidlfr 

Caermarthen 

Pembroke 



&B880ir sx.— htbubtrxaa pusbvztb. 

86a. Agriculture is diligently pnrsned thiongbont the conntrv, 
and, in general) has attained great excellence. The chief Products 
are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, peas, beans, and grass ; 
rye and buck-wbeat are only partially cultivated ; Uie ordinary 
garden fruits and vegetables are abundant; hops are cultivated 
chiefly in Kent, Famham in Surrey, and Herefordshire. Cattle- 
rearing forms another important branch of rural industry. Much 
attention is paid in improving the breeds of horses, homed cattle, 
fl^eep, and pigs ; of those and poultry there are great numbers in 
p .ery part. 
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&• The Western districts being more moist than the Eastern are better adapted 
for pastarage than for tillage, and the Eastern for tillage. Horticulture is 
piunaed wi^ great assidoity and success in eyery part of the country* 

87. Manufactitres. — ^England is admirably adapted for excelling 
as a THanvfacturing and commercial country ; from its insular situa- 
tion in affording numerous fieaports ; from the ingenious and per- 
severing character of its inhabitants ; from its possession of great 
mines of coal, iron, and other minerals ; and from the extensive 
naval force by which its commerce and colonies are protected. 

a. The Manufactures are the most extensive in the world, com- 
prising every useful article ; and, with mining operations, employing 
more individuals than agriculture and cattle-rearing. The Staple or 
leading manufactures are cotton ^ woollen^ worsted^ linen, and hempen 
goods ; next to these are hardware, machinery, glass, porcelain, 
earthenware, leather, silk, chemicals, paper, ale, porter, spirits, and 
ship-building. Coal, lead, tin, and iron mines, with stone quarries 
and brick making, also employ very many people. 

b. Qf the Cotton Mani^faeture, the chief seat is Lancashire. Some smaller 
oonoems are in Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire. The fdllowlng are the 
principal towns employed :— Manchester and Salford, Blackbom. Bolton, Bury, 
Chorley, Preston, Wigan, Oldham, Bochdale, Ashton-nnder-Line, and Stockport: 

The Woollen MamtfaOure is chiefly carried on in the West Biding of Yorkshire, 
in Wiltshire, Gloucester, and Somerset. The following are the principal towns 
occupied in this branch :— Leeds, Huddersfield, Halifax, Wakefield, Bradford in 
Yorks., with many populous villages ; Trowbridge and Bradford in WOts. ; 
Frome in Somersetshire, and Stroud in Gloucestershire. At Dewsbury and 
Batley are large shoddy mills, in which old woollen rags are torn to pieces and 
respun. 

Flannel* are made chiefly at Bochdale and Salisbury. Carpets at Kidder- 
minster ; Axminster, Wilton, and Halifax. Blankets at Heckmondwike in Yorks., 
and Wilton in Wilts. Stt^s and Worsted goods in Bradford, Yorks., and Norwich; 
and Worsted Stockings in Leicester. 

The Linen Manufacture is seated chiefly in Yoilmhire, Lancashire, Shropshire, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham. Eor Silk goods, the chief places are 
Spitalfields in London, Manchester, Macclesfield, and Leeds. 

c. Wie Hardaare Manufacture forms another important branch, and com- 
prises a great variety of articles. The more ponderous are wrought in 
£ttaffordahire ; at Coalbrook Dale in Shropshire ; at Low Moor, and Bowling near 
Bradford, Yorks., &c. Cutlery and the finer articles are made chiefly in 
Birmingham and Sheffield. Fire-armSj needles, &c., are made in London, 
Birmingham, &c. Watch and clock work in London, Coventry, and Lancashire. 

d. Miscellaneous Articles. — Lace, stockings, and hosiery are chiefly made in 
Nottingham, Leicester, and Worcester. Tanning is carried on in many places. 
The Boot and Shoe Trade has its principal seats in Northampton, Staffoi^, and 
London. The Potteries have their chief seat in N. W. Staffordshire. Porcelain 
is also made in Worcester, Derby, Leeds, &c. Glass is extensively made in 
Newcastle, South Shields, St. Helen's, and Castleford near Leeds. Paper is made 
in Kent, Hertfordshire, Lancashire, &c. Sugar r^neries are established in 
London, Hull, Liverpool, Bristol, &c. Ale, porter, and spirits in London, 
Bnrton-on-Tr^t, and many other places. Cabinet goods in London, Liverpool, 
and other places. 

Ship building is another important branch which is extensively carried on 
txyfeh in the Grovemment naval yards and in inivate docl^ards. The chief Nctval 
Dockyards are at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Sieemess, and Milford. 
The principal private dockyards are in London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, 
Newcastle, Sunderland, Yarmouth, Southampton, &c. 

Coal, iron, tin, and lead mines empluy many thousands of persons. In 18;'0 
the number of G>al-mines in operation was 8,000 ; tba produce was 84,000,000 
of tons yearly. Coal and iron, indeed, may be said to form the great source of 
Bngland's wealth, affording cheapness of fuel and of the most useful 
implements* 

c3 
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r 32. — 88. T%e Commerce of Britain is very exten- 
sive ; her ships traverse every sea, and her goods are found in every 
market in the world. 

a. The Export* consist almost entirely of mannfactared goods, sacih as cotton, 
woollen, linen, and wonted goods ; machinety, cutlery, porcelain, arms, shoes, 
leather, ales, porter, clothing, paper, &c. The value of these to Fordgn 
Countries and our own Colonies amounted in 1868 to 227,778,000?. The Imports 
comprise chiefly the raw prodncts of other countries, such ae cotton (which 
fonns the most important article), next wool, flax, hemp, silk, tea, sugar, coffee, 
molasses, hides, skins, limber, wines, oils, tallow, ko. ; the total value of whidi 
from foreign countries and our own colonies amounted in 1868 to 294,693,000^ 

b. The Chitf Commercial Port* in England are— 

1. London 4. Hull 7. Southampton 9. Hartlepool 

2. Liverpool 5. Kewcastle-on-l^nie 8. Stockton 10» CardifC 
8. Bristol 6. Sunderland 

e. Canato.— For facilitating commercial intercourse between the different towns In 
the Interior, a great number of navigable Canals have been cut in various i>art8 of 
England. The principal of these are the BridgetDoter Canai from Manchester, exe- 
cuted by the celebrated Brindley; the Orand Trunk or Staffordnhire Canal; the 
Orand Junction, extending from Brentford to Braunsion In Northamptonshire, and 
the Leeds and Liverpool CancU. 

d. JEtaUicaya.—yf Ithla the last few years a material change has been effected In the 
mode of conveyance by the extensive Introduction of Ballroads, traversed by car- 
riages, of which steam is the locomotive power. Railways were, at first, used only 
on a small scale, chiefly in the coal mines round Newcastle, for conveying the mine- 
ral from the interior to the surface, and thence to the place of shipping. The first 
important passenger Railway was that between Manchester and Liverpool, which 
was oiteiied in 1830. Since that time many other railways have been completed. The 
principal Railways are the following :~ 

1. Great Northern. S. North Eastern. 8. Midland. 

4. Lond. and N. Western. &. Great Eastern. e. Great Western. 

7. Lancash. and Tories. 8. Mane. Sbef. and Lincoln. 9. Lond. and Brighton. 

10. Lond. Chat, and Dover. 11. Lond. and 8. West. IS. Lond. and S. Eastern. 

e. The Electric Telegrapht the wire of which is placed along the principal lines of 
Railway, Is a recently introduced and Important medium for most rapidly and 
cheaply transmitting Information to distant parts of the country. 

&BS80ir 33.-~SOCZA& COVBITZOV. 

89. Government, a. —The Grovemfnent of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland is a limited hereditary Monarchy^ con- 
sisting of King or Queen Begnant, Lords, and Commons. 

The King (or Queen Regnant) is considered the fountain of honour, from whom 
all degrees of nobility and knighthood are derived. His person is considered 
sacred, and himself is held incapable of doing wrong, the law taking cognizance, 
when an unlawful act is done, only of the minister instrumental in that act. 
Though the king by himself can make no new laws, nor extend his own pre- 
TOgatiTe, nor raiise new taxes, nor act in opposition to any of the laws ; yet he 
has the power to make war or "pe&oet to assemble or dissolve parliament, and 
ratify all its acts by his assent. He appoints to all dvil and military autho- 
rlties, as well as dignitaries of the chnrch, and can Increase the number of 
peers at pleasure by creating new ones. Though the succession to the throne Is 
hereditary y the right of inheritance may be limited by act of Parliament. By 
the Coronation Oath, the King is bound to be of the Protestant Established Church, 
to govern according to the laws of the Realm, and to maintain inviolate the 
Protestant Religion, with all the rights and privileges of the church. 

b. The Legislative Power, or that which enacts laws, and enlarges, 

alters, or repeals those existing, resides in the King and Parliament. 

The Parliament consists of two houses, an upper or Hotise of Lords, 

and a lower or House of Commons, 

The Bouse of Lords consists of Lords Spiritual and Lords Temporal. The 
Lords Spiritual (who sit merely by virtue of their office) are two English Andi- 
bishops and twenty-four Bishops (and till Aug. 1869, 4 Bishops for Ireland). 
The Lords Temporal comprise the Peers of the Realm. Of these, some sit by 
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hereditary right, as do all ancient peers ; some by creation by patent, as do iffl 
^e new ones ; others (since the union with Scotland and Ireland) by election^ 
eitiier merely for the duration of a Parliament^ as do the sixteen peers who 
represent the Scottish nobility ; or for life^ as do the twenty-eight peers who 
represent the Irish nobility. The Lords can rote by proxy. In 1869 the 
House of Lords oonsisted of 464 members. 

The H<muftf Conunona or the Lower House oonslsts of Knights of the shire 
or repreaentatiyes of counties ; of citizens or representatives of cities ; and of 
buigesBes or repreaentatiyes of boroughs, all of whom sit and yote together. 
The House of Commons possesses the sole right of regulating the collection and 
distribution of the pubtic money, it being a recognised principle that the people 
■hall not be taaoed but by their own consent through their repreaentatiyes. The 
Commons cannot yote by prosy. Before any proposed measure, or Bill as it is 
usually termed, can become the law of the land, it must be read thrice in the 
House of Commons, and afterwards, thrice in the House of Lords, obtaining a 
majority of yotes on each reading ; and, finally, must receiye the royal assent. 
A rejected Bill cannot be introduced again during the same Session. In 1869, 
the House of Commons numbered 658 members ; namely, 493 for England and 
Wales ; 60 for Scotland ; 105 for Ireland ; total for the United Ein^om 658. 
Under this three-fold form of Goyemment, whioh combines the advantages of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, Perfect Personal Freedom \a guaranteed 
to every Briton, whether rich or poor ; and also by the Habeae Corpus and other 
Acts, Trial by Jury, Liberty of the Press, Liberty of Consdenoe, and the 
total Abolition of Slavery are all secured. No restriction whatever exists, but 
what arises from moral and social obligations and constitutional Law. There is 
no country in the World which enjoys the same amount of real Freedom as 
Great Britain— a fact which ought to be strongly impressed on the minds of 
British youth. 

Uif. Parliaments of England and Scotland were united in 1707, and then called 
the British Parliament. In 1800, the Irish Parliament was merged in the 
British Parliament. The three Kingdoms were first represented in one parlia- 
ment in 1801 ; since that period it has been called the Imperial Parliamentj and 
is convened every year at Westminster. Each Session generally commences in 
the early part of the year, and lasts about 5 or 6 months. 

e. The Executive Power devolves nominally on the King, bnt 
practically on his Ministers, who form what is called the Cabinet or 
Privy Council, The Sovereign appoints the Premier or Prime 
Minister, who is generally allowed to recommend his colleagues, 
subject to the approval of the Sovereign. These Cabinet Ministers 
conduct the affairs of the country, propose and defend government 
measures in parliament, and arc responsible to the country for the 
advice which they give to the Sovereign as well as for their actions. 

The Cdbina in 1869 consisted of 15 members ; namely, 1. The First Lord of 
the Treasury who is the Premier; 2. The Lord Chancellor; 3. The Lord 
President of the ConncU ; 4. The Lord Privy Seal ; 5. the Chancellor of the 
Bzchequer; 6. The Secretary of State for the Home Department; 7. The 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 8. The Secretary for the Colonied ; 9. The 
Secretary for India ; 10. The Secretary for War ; 11. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; 1'2. The President of the Board of Trade ; 18. Postmaster Gteneral ; 
14. President of the Poor Law Board ; 15. Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

d. For putting the Laws into execution throughout the Kingdom, each county has 
the following officers :— 1. A Lord Lieutenant^ who is generally a nobleman, acts 
aa the Representative of the Crown in regulating the Miiitiat keeping the records, 
and preserving the general peace and order of the county. 2. A High Sheriff'^ 
who is annually appointed by the king, is considered the first Civil Officer in the 
county. He executes the king's mandates, and aU writs directed to him by the 
oonrts of justice ; empanels juries ; brings causes and malefactors to trial, and 
sees sentence both in dvil and criminal affairs, executed. He also decides the 
elections of knights of the shire. 8. Justices of Peace or Magistrates are next to 
the Sheriff, and are empowered to put a great purt of the statute law in execu- 
tion with regard to highways, the ixwr, fdony, riots, assaults, preservation o^ 
game ; and to examine and commit to prison persons breaking the public peace. 
4. The Mayor, aldermen, and common council, who form the corporations of 
dtieB or boroughs, possess a certain jurisdiction within their respective towns. 
6, In rozal districts, the Lords of the soil or manor have generally a power to 
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hold oonrU, called Courts-led^ to preyent or ponish nnisances ; and Courts-Baron 
to enrol the conveyanoea and alienations of the copyhold tenants admitted 
either by descent or purchase. 6. The Constable or Policeman is the lowest peace 
officer who can imprison persons who are quarrelling, xioUng, stealing, &c.« 
until they are brought before a magistrate. 

e. For the Administration 0/ Justus, the country is divided into 8 Circuits-^ 
Home. Oxford, Midland, Norfolk, Northern, Western, South Wales and Chester, 
and North Wales and Chester. These are travelled by the judges twice in tbe 
year, spring and summer, for the purpose of trying causes and criminals. 

90a. jRevenuej &c. — The Bevenue of the United Kingdom is 
derived principally from six sources; namely, Customs' Duties, 
Excise and Stamp Duties, Land and Assessed Taxes, Income and 
Property Taxes, and Post Office Returns. The total amount of in- 
come in 1869 was 72,680,000/. 

h. The Public Expenditure is made np of many items, the most important 
of which are — ^Interest on the Public Debt, Annuities, Army, Navy, Civil 
Service and Civil List, Salaries, and Packet Service. The total amount of 
Bzpenditure in 1869 was 75,586,0002. The amount of the National Debt at Great 
Britain and Ireland in March 1869 was 741,190,0002. The interest and charges 
on Uie management of the same were 26,424.0002. This Debt is composed (rf 
several Loans which have been lent to the Government by individuals at various 
times, and which bear certain rates of interest. Lenders of money to tbe 
public are called Stock or Fund-holders. 

c. Army and Navy. — Military Service in Britain is quite voluntary. 
The militia balloting and seaport seizure of former times are 
entirely abolished. 

d. The Regular Army in 1869 amounted to 204,000 officers and men ; the 
MiiUia to 184,000 men ; the Volunteers to 174,000 men ; total 512,000 men. Tbe 
Navy in 1869 consisted of 609 vessels of all kinds manned by 36,000 sailors. 



34, — 91. Religion, a. — The Religion established by 
Law in England and Wales is Protestant Episco'paey, From the 
established religion there are many Dissenters of various denomina- 
tions, who enjoy the fiillest liberty of worship, and are eligible to 
every civil office under Government (with the exception of that of 
Lord High Chancellor), as well as to every judicial and municipal 
dignity. 

b. The affairs of the Church of England are managed by Arohbishops and 
Bishops ; the doctrines are contained in the 39 Articles, and the Form of 
Worship is set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. For Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses England and Wales are divided into 2 Provinces under the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York ; 28 Dioceses of which two are under the Archbishops, and 
the remaining 26 under Bishops. 

2%e Province of Canterbury includes Canterbury, London, Winchester, 
lichfield, Lincohi, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, Bath and Wells. Chichester, Norwich, 
Worcester, Hereford, Bochester, Oxford, Peterborough, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Llandaff, St. David's, St. Asaph, and Bangor. The Province of York includes 
York. Bipon, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Manchester, and Sodor and Man. 

c. The Archbishop of Canterbury ranks next to the princes of the blood royal, 
above all other peers, and is styled ' Primate of aU England.* The Archbishop 
of York gives place only to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and is styled Primate of England. They are both dignified with the 
address, * Your Grace.' Of the 26 English Bishops, 24 are peers of the Bealm, 
and as such sit in the House of Lords ; but the Bishop of Sodor and Man and 
the last elected Bishop of the 25 others have no seat. The Bishops rank above 
all temporal Barons ; and among tiiemselves, the Bishop of London takes the 
precedence, then Durham, and next Winchester ; all the rest takB precedence 
according to the time of their appointment. They are all addressed * Your 
Lordship,' and styled * Bight Beverend.' 
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9Zat Education. — Elementary education^ though neither entirely 
gratuitous nor compuslory, is so widely diffused, and given at so 
trifling a cost, that, by means of the National, British, Wesleyan, 
and oUier societies (to which public grants are allowed), every child 
in Great Britain, however poor, has for the last 50 years had the 
means of receiving an education suitable to his condition in life. 

h. By an Act recently passed (July 1870) compulsory elementary education 
wUl, to a limited extent, be allowed. In every town there are nnmerons 
Sandfly and Evening Sdiools, and classes in Mechanics' Institutes for labouring 
adults. For children in the middle and upper classes there are numerous 
middle-class and superior schools, both day and boarding, of various degrees of 
merits many of which are very ably conducted. Of the Public Schools, the most 
distii^nished are Eton, Bugby, Harrow, Westminster, Winchester and Shrews* 
tvaj. Although originally founded as charity schools, yet being now appro- 
priated to the education of boys of the first families, the habits formed in them 
Are generally very expensive. There are also various si)ecial institutions — 
medical, legal, engineering, &c The t/nivenities, which are intended to supply 
a still higher kind of education, are Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Durfutm ; 
and, for students in humble circumstances preparing for holy orders, the 
colleges of St. David's at Lampeter in Wales, and St. jBee's in Cumberland are 
well-known. 

c. The Language is English, which is spoken throughout England, and in 
nearly all Scotland and Ireland, and the South of Wales. The Oa£lie is spoken 
in some of the Highlands of Scotland, the Welsh in Wales ; the Irish in the West 
parts of Ireland ; the Manx in the Isle of Man ; and the Norman French in the 
Channel Isles of Jersey, Ouemsey, &c. (See Art. 87, la-&.) 

d. In Literature, England may justly be considered as standing pre-eminent. 
In Philosophy, strong, clear, and sound sense appears to be a quality peculiarly 
English, as is exhibited in the writings of her Bacon, Locke, Newton, Davy, 
Paley, and many others. Her reasoners were the first to explode those scholastic 
subtleties which, having usurped the name of philosophy, so long predominated 
among the learned. In Works of Imagination, the English genius is bold, 
original, and vigorous. Her Shakspeare, Milton, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, 
Cowper, Byron, Southey, Grabbe, and Wordsworth are names well-known. In 
Historic we have Qibbon, Turner, Hallam, Macaulay, and Froude. In Oratorp, 
Pitt, Chatham, &c. ; in Criticism and Miscellaneous Literature, Johnson and 
Addison ; and in Divini^/, Hooker, Barrow, Butier, Paley, Chillingworth, and 
many others. 

93a Races, People, Character, &o. The population is composed of several 
races, namely English (the descendants of the ancient Britons, Saxons, Danes, 
and Kotrmans intermiiEed), Welsh (descended from the Britons), Highland Scotch 
and Cieltic Irish. The people are called Britons ; and of the countries separately 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish. The leading feature in the Character of the 
English is an ardent love of liberty, of thinking and acting as opinion may 
dictate and inclination prompt, which renders them tenacious of their civil 
rights, stem advocates of justice, and patriotic in a high degree. The know- 
ledge tiiat the highest offices and dignities of the State are accessible to all, 
encourages them to perseverance. A favourable influence on EngUsh feelings 
axises from the custom of the nobility and gentry who, unlike their continental 
neighbours, reside during the greater part of the year at their country seats, 
and appear in London and at court only for a few months in spri^. In ^eir 
manners, the English are grave rather than gay, blunt rather than ceremonious. 
In their h^ttts they are enterprising, industrious, and generally provident ; in 
tb^ feelings, humane, and zealous in promoting whatever tends to the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures. The favourite amusemetUs of the English are those 
which combine the advantages of air and exercise, such as hunting, fishing, 
horse-racing, cricket-playing, &c. ; but the enjoyments to which an Englishman 
Is most attached, are those within his own circle, at his own house, at Berne. 



K80V SS. — 94. Descbiftiox op the Counties, Towns, 
▲KD Places of Histobical Intebbst. 

jeBpkmatioii.— The numerals after each Town Indicate the pop. in thousands of the 
Parliamentanf Boroughs, which Bometimes Include ndjareiit plHccg; thus, Newcastle, 
198, indicates 128,000. The Census of 1871 Is followed. The County Towns are printed 
In lUMet, To towns sending represeKtatioet to Pariiaiuent a star («j Is prefixed. 
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Amrte, meiins ainienltiire, Ar. are*, Ag, agatnit, Bai, battle, Btt. between. Bars. 
boroughs, BpL birthplace, Ca$. castle, C^I. celebrated, Clim. climate, Co. county. 
Com. commerce, Dtf. defeated, Dio. diocese, Man/, maunfaetares, Mina. minerals, 
Oee, occupations. Par. parish, ParL parliament. Past paatonge or pastoral, fiu&L 
suburb. Surf, surface, ViL TlUa^e. 



6 Northern Counties, 

X. NoBTHUiCBiSBLAjn), cop. Newcastlo. — Ar, 1,962 sq. miles; 
pop, 386,959. 

i8uy/.— rugged ; on the West aie the Cheviots, the East is lereL CKm.— oool 
and healthy. J/ibM.— coal, iron, lead, lime, &c. Ooe.— agiic, past., mining, 
inanf . of glass. /Me.— Duriiam. Menu, to Pari, — Co. 4, Bcnrs. 6. 



AbHTlek, 7, nr. ft Alnwick Gas. the seat of 

Dk. of Northumberland. 
•Berwick, 18, fani. In border warfare. 
Bamborottgh Gas. on.tbe coast, now a ref. 

for shipwrecked seamen. 
•Morpeth, 80, flannels, foundries, &e. 



Hexham, 9, once a bisboprfe. 

•NevacasUe^ 138, coal trade, raanf. of glass 
and Iron, bpl. of Akenside, cbe poet, 
Bewick, naturalist and engraver. 

•North Shields with Tynemouth, 88, a 
seaport, coal and iron trade. 



Bai, Scenes.— Flodden FMd, nr. Wooler, where Eng. def. Scots under James 4th. 
Sept. ifiis. HalidoH HiU, where Eng. def. Scots, July 19, 1333. Otterbumt the scene 
of Chevy Chase, where Hotspur was def. and taken prisoner, and Douglas slain, 
Aug. 10, 1388. 

a. Durham, cap, Durham. — Ar, 973 sq. miles ; pop, 685,045. 

All/.— On the West the Pennine Bange and mocnrland, the East is undulating. 
Clinu—cooL J/tiM.— coal, lead, iron, lime. Occ.— past., agric., mining, manf. 
of glass, ship-buUding. Z>io.— Durham. Hems to Parl.-Oo, 4, Bors. 6. 

port. 



Barnard Gas., 8, nr. it Baby Gas. res. of Dk. 

of Cleveland. 
Bishop Auckland, 46, with bishop's paU 
Darlington, 27, linens, woollens, leather, 

iron, glass. 
^Durham, 14, on a lofty em., a bishop's 

see, university, anc. cathed. and cas., 

tomb of Bede. 
•Gateshead, 48, a sub. of Newcastle, 

glass and iron. 
HwUepool, 13, a watering-place and 



•South Shields, 44, seaport, coal trade, 
life boat invented here, nr. is Jarrxne^ 
-seat of a monast. where Bede lived. 

Stanhope, 5, a mining district. 

Stockton, 37, a seaport, sail'doth, 
linen, with ship>buildlng. 

•Sunderland with Wearmouth, 104, 
seaport, coal and iron trade ; here is 
a stupendous iron bridge. 



Bat. Scenes.— NevUUfs Cfross, 3 m. N. of Durham, where Eng. defeated the Scots, and 
took king David prisoner, Oct. 1346. 

S« YoBKSHiBE is divided into 3 Ridings — ^Korth, East, and West, 
with a fourth division round the city called the Ainsty. The North 
Riding (including the city and ainsty), cap, York. — Ar, 2,114 sq. 
miles ; pop. 335,385. 

iSui/.- varied ; on the N. E. are the N. East Moors, on the N. W. are the 
K. West Moors, dim.— cool and healthy. J/tTM.— iron-stone in Cleveland, jet 
and alum nr. Whitby. Occ.— past, and agric. Z>»o.— York. Menu, to Pari, — 
Biding, 2, City and Bors. 9. 

Ing place, eel. for its medicinal springs. 

•'Whitby, 18, a seaport and bathing place, 
near It are alum works, and bpl. uf Capt. 
James Cook. 

*York, 60, anc. EborSeum, the second city 
In England in point of rank, with a 
eel. cathed. and cas., many Bx>man 
antia., the cap. of Roman Brit., bpl. of 
Constanttne the Great, b. 374 a.d. Se- 
verus was Interred here, a.d. 212. 



Cleveland is a dlat. extending from the 

Tees to Whitby. 
•Malton, 8, ti'ade in malt, com. 
•Mlddlesborough, 46, Iron works. 
•Richmond, 4, with an anc. cas. 
Richmondshlre comprises the West part 

of the N. Riding. 
•Northallerton, 4, nr. it was fonght the 

bat. of the Standard In 1138. 
•Scarborough, 26, a very fashionable bath- 

27ie East Riding^ cap, Beverley.— -4r. 1,200 sq. miles; pop. 

269,505 

Surf.—TxL the centre are the Wolds ; the East Is level. C/tin.— healthy, ezc. 
when the East Winds prevail from Feb. to May inch if in«.— Umestone. Oec. — 
agric and past. Z^io.— York. Memt, to /Vir;.— Biding, 2, Bors. 4. 
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•Bererley, 10 Cuow dlafmichiied), with an 

anc. uilustcr. 
Bridlington, 9. Filey, 4. HornBea, S, all 

iMtbing places. 
Flamboroagh, a tU. with a ceL Light- 

houae. 



Holdeniess is the district S. of the river 

Hull, and extends from Bridlington to 

Spurn Head. 
•Hull, 123, a Isrge seaport, with Iron 

works, distilleries, and ship-building 

yards, &c 



West Biding^ cap. Leeds. — Ar. 2,669 sq. miles ; pop, 1,831,223. 

8utf. — On the E. 1b the Plain of York, on the West, the Pennine Bange in- 
dnding Whemslde, Ingleborough, Pen-y-gent. C7t'm.— healthy. J/tn«.— -ooaI, 
limestone, iron, lead, sandstone. Oee. — chiefly manf. of woollens, stnfls, linen, 
blankets, cutlery, machinery, glass, porcelain, Jcc, with part a^^c. and past. 
ZKo.—mostly in Rlpon, the South portion in York. Menu, to ParL— Biding 6, 
Bors. U. 

Bamsley, 23. collieries, linen; Bingley, 18, 

worsted goods. 
•Bradford. 145, worsted staffs, nr. are 

ext. Iron works. 
•Dewsbnry with Batley, 54, coarse 

woollens, blankets, &c. 
Ooncaster, 18, corn and cattle markets, 

annual races. 
Goole, 8, on the Ouse ; Selby, 10, on the 

Ouse ; Snalth, 4, on the Aire, all small 

river ports. 
Halifax, 85, woollens, carpets, Ac. 
Harrogate, 10, laedieinal springs. 
•Huddersfleld, 74, woollena 
Keith ley, 28, iron works, worsted goods. 
•Knaresborongh, 5, with a ceL dropping 

well, castle, manf. of linens. 
*Lee<Ut 250, cbl scat of the woollen manf., 

with stuffs, carpets, glass, machinery. 



and flax-spinning. 
Otley, 12, on the Wharfe, nr. are manfL of 

woollens. 
•Pontefract, II, an ane. tn. with a castle. 
«Ilipon, a bishop's see, an ano. city with 

mnny charities. 
Rotherham, 15, Iron works. 
Saddlewortb, 18, a manufacturing district 

consisting of several villages. 
•Sheffield, 239, cutlery and plated goods ; 

here James Muutgomery, the poet, long 

resided. 
Tadcaster, 4, on the Wharfe, ane. OSalorio. 
•Wakefleld, 28, woollens, large dye worka, 

and corn mark. 
Ifanv/acturing Fi2«.—BI ratal, pop. of par. 

43. Cleckheaton, IS. Elland, 15. Heck* 

niondwlcke, 19; Ossett, 9; Mirfleld,12; 

Pudsey, IS. 



Bat. Seenea.—Bat. of the Standard^ fought In 1138 at Cowton Moor, nr. Northallerton, 
when the Bng. def. the Scots. BramKam Moor, nr. Tadcaster, where the Earl of 
Northumberland, rebelling against Henry 4tb, was killed m 1408. Wakifleldt where 
the Lancastrians del the Torklsts, and Dk. of York was slalii. in 1460. TowtoUt nr. 
Tadcaster, where the Yorkists under Edward 4th def. the Lancastrians under 
Margaret In 1401. Mareton Moor, nr. York, where CromweU def. the royalists, 
July 2, 1644. 

&S880ir 36. — 95. — 4. Cttmbkrland, cap, Carlisle. — Ar, 1,564 
sq. miles ; pop. 220, 245. 

8ur:f.—<m the N. undulating, on the S. mountainous. Jfte.— Helvellyn, S.OiJd 
ft. ; Scawfell, 3,166 ft. ; Skiddaw, 8,022 ft. ^*«»— UUswater, Thlrlmere, Der- 
wentwater, Baasenthwaite, &c. Clt'm.— cold in the mountainous parts, milder 
towards the West, iftfu.— coal, lead, iron, plumbago, limestone, copper. Oee.— 
chiefly agric. and post, with mining, and manf. of cotton, linen, woollens, sail- 
cloth, &c. Dio.— Carlisle. Menu to JParl,— Co, 4, Bors. 4. 



•ObrKsIa, SI, on the Eden, with an ane. 
caa. and cattaed., manf. of cottons, 
woollens, linen, nr. it the Roman Wall. 

■Oockermouth, 7, cottons and woollens ; 
bpl. of Wordsworth the poet. 

Keswick, 6, in the midst of the Lake 



dist., manf. of lead pencils, long the 

resid. of the poet Sonthey. 
Maryport, 15, iron foundrfes. 
Penrith, 12, an ane. castle. 
•Whitehaven, 18, seaport, coal mines, nr. 

it Is St. Be«8, with a divmity college. 
Wigton, 9, ginghams. 



cap. Appleby.— ^r. 758 sq. miles; pop. 



5a Wbstmobeland, 
65,005. 

Aff/.— mountainous with many interesting raUeys and lakes. JAi.— Bow- 
fell, 2,901 ft. ; Langdale Pikes. Zolrei— Windermere and Hawes Water. Clint.->-~ 
on the bills, cold but healthy ; in the valleys, mild and moist. JfciM.— slate, 
limestone, ooiqper, lead, granite, marble, coal.— Ooc.— cdiiefly past., but agric in 
the yaDeyi, with coal, lead, and copper mines, and some manf. of cottons and 
coarse woollens. Dio, — OarUsle. Menu, to PaW.— Co. 2 Bor. 1. 



AjfpUby, 6, an ane. cas. 

•Kendal, 18, In a beautiful vaL, an ane. 

seat of the woollen manf. 
Ambleside, 9. Bnrton-ln-Kendal, 2. Kirk- 



by-Lonsdale, 6. Kirkby-Stephen, 7. 
Windermere, 3. 
Bydal ML, Ontsmere, nr. Ambleside, was 
long the resld. of the poet Wordsworth. 
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^. Lancashibe, cap. Lancaster, consists of two detached portions, 
of which the Northern is called Fumess, — Jr. 1,906 sq. miles; 
pop. 2,818,904. 

Surf. —The East Is hilly with high moorlands, the West is leveL Qf. hit. — 
Furness-fell; Gonistqn Old Man, 2,577 ft.; Pendle HiU, 1,803 a.; Bleasdale 
Moor. LaJfcet— Coniston Water and Windermere. C^im.— mlM and moist ; the 
high grounds on tiie East shelter the county from the Bast winds, but, by 
intercepting the olonds from the Atlantic, cause much rain. i/wM.— coal, iron, 
copper, slate, freestone, and limestone. Occ.— chiefly the manf . of cotton goods 
.(the great staple), woollens, flannel, silk, linen, glass, iron, machinery, and 
looomotives, with coal mines, agric. and past. Dio. — Manchester, except 
^B'umess which is in Carlisle. Memt, to Pari.— Co. 8, Bors. 24. 



Aocrlngton, 21, cotton. 
•Ashton-undvr-Llne. 87, cot. Bacnp, 10, 

cot. ftBlackharn, 82, cot. »Bolton,02, 

ooc *Bnry, 41, cot. •CUtberoe, 11, cot. 

Oolne, 24, cot 
(Blackpool, 7 ; Fleetwood, 4); Ljftbam, 4 ; 

Southport, 18, ail batUiug placesj 
X(M6<Mter, 17, floe cas. 
•Liverpool, 483, the second seaport in the 

kingdom. 



•Manchester, 383, a bishop's see, centre 
of the cotton manf., with inanf. of 
machinery, dec 

•Oldhani. 113, cot. •Preston, 85, cot. 

«llorbdaIe, 63, cot., flan., carp., &c 

St. Helens, 45, plate glass. 

•Saif ord, 124,'a sub. of Manchester, manf. 
of cottons. 

•Warrington, S3, cotton, glass, hardware. 

•Wlgan, 39, cot. 



fiat 8eeM».—Pre9Um was taken In 1843 by Sir T. Fairfax for the pari. At BQMeUm 
Moor nr. Preston, the royalists were def . in 1648 by Cromwell. Preston was occ. in 
-1715 by the Pretender, and again In 1745 by his son Charles Edward. 



37* — 96m — 5 Ecutem Counties, 
cap. Lincoln. — Ar, 2,776 sq. miles ; pop. 



7. LlNCOLNSHIBE, 

436,163. 

Surf, is in general flat, but is intersected by two nearly parallel ranges of 
hills ; the East range is called the Wolds ; the West, the Lincolnshire Moors ; 
West <A these is the valley of the Trent ; on the South is the Fen district called 
Holland. (Him. is various ; the fenny district, though mostly drained, is not 
healthy, as intermittent fevers are not rare. Min*. — ^red marl, clay, chalk, 
iron, sand. Occ.— past, and agric. i>to.— Lincohi. Menu, to Pari.— Co. 6, Bors. 8. 



Barton-on-Humber, 13; BoHngbroke, 1, 

with ruins of cas. in which Henry 4th 

was bom. 
•Boston, 18, seaport; Croyland, 3, with 

ruins of a eel. abbey. 
Epworth, 4, bpl. of John Wesley. 
Oalnsborougb, 8, on the Trent, a river 

port. [educ. 

•Orsntbam, 18, here Sir Is. Newton was 



•Great Orlrosby, 26, seaport. 

Holbeach, 7, Homcastle, 8, grt. horse 

fairs. 
*Lincoln, 26, anc. lAndum, a bishop's see 

with a ccl. cathed. 
Louth , 10, a neat town. Spalding, 9, com. 

wool. 
•Stamford, 8, grt. local trade. 



CeL Scenes.— At Gainsborough, the royalists under Gen. Cavendlvh repulsed Crom- 
well, July 1643, but Cavendish was slain. At Grantliain, Cromwell def. the royalists. 
May 13, 1643. Lincoln has been the scene of many historical events. 

8. NoBFOLK, cap. Norwich. — Ar, 2,116 sq. miles; pop, 438,511. 

Surf.— The coast on the N. W. consists of sandbanks gained from the sea ; at 
St. Edmund's Point are cliffs 80 ft. high ; the East coast is low and subject to 
encroachment by the sea. The interior is mostly flat with only a few elevations 
on the N. W. called the East Anglian heights. Clim. is colder than that of the 
Western counties, and exposed to the N. East winds, but dry and healthy, ex- 
cept on the Fens, i/iiiw.— inconsiderable, chiefly chalk and sand for glass, 
manf. potter's earth and marL Occ. — agric, except at Norwich, where are 
manf. of woollens, crape, &c. Dio. — ^Norwich. Menu to Pari.— Co. 6, Bors. 4. 



Bast Dereham, 7 ; Wells, 6 ; North Wal- 

shani, 6. 
•King's Lynn, 17, seaport, com trade. 
*NonBich, 82, a bishop's see, cathed., 

manf. of crape, camlets, woollen stuffs, 

stockings, silks, Ac. 



Thetford, 4, an anc. tn., once a bishop's 

see. 
•Yarmouth, 35, a seaport, herring fishery, 

com trade. 
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9. Suffolk, cap, Ipswich. — Ar, 1,481 ; pop, 348,479. 

Sutf.— 'The coast ia gen. low, except a small portion ; the Interior is mostly 
kTel ; the highest ground is in the centre. Clini. is dry bat cold in spring, 
when the N* E. winds prerail. Mins. unimportant. Oee., agric. Dio, — the 
East in Norwich, the West in Ely. Menu, to Pari,— Co. 4, Bors. 6. 



Aldborouffh, 4. bpL of Crabbe, the poet. 
Bungay, 6. 

•Bury 8C Edmunds, 14, com and cattle 
mark., ruins of a ceL abbey. 



•Eye, «. Sudbury, 9. Woodbrfdge, 3. - 
*Ipawicht 43, corn and malt trade, manf. 
of agric. Implem., b^l. of Oard. Wolaey. 
Lowetttoft, 17, seaport with S lighthouses. 



10. Essex, cap. Chelmsford. — Ar. 1,657 sq. miles ; pop, 466,427* 

8ttf/, — ^The coast, and the North-East parts are gen. flat ; the rest of the 
county is undulating, with a few hiUs ; Langdon Hill, 620 ft., Danbury Hill, 
630 ft., and Epplng Forest. CI<m.-*cold fogs and exhalations prevail near the 
coast in Spring and Autumn ; more inward the clim. is dry and healthy. Mins. 
—clay, sand, gravel, and chalk. Ooe.— agric. dairies, and horticult. JHo, — 
chiefly in Bochester; a small pt. of W. in die. of London. Menu, to Farl.-^ 
Co. 6, Bors. 4. 



Barking, 6. CSMnur/ord, B. Epplng, 6, 
cr. it is Epplng Forest. Romford, 11. 
Salb^u-Walden, 8. 

•Oilchester, se anc. CamatodOnum, a 
river port, com and malt, oyster fishery; 
In 1571 many Flemings settled here, 
and Introd. the woollen manf. 



•Harwich, 8, royal dock-yard, packets to 

Hnlhind. bathing place. 
•Maldon, 6, an anc tn. on an emln. 
Southend and Walton-on-Nase, bathing 

places. 
Waltham Abbey, 6, manf. of silk and 

gunpowder. 



md Introd. the woollen manz. gunpowder. 

11. Kekt, cap. Maidstone.— u4r. 1,627 sq. miles; pop. 847,507. 

Surf. — beautifully diven^ified ; S. of the Thames axe two nearly parallel 
ranges of hills ; the North thereby called the yorth DovmSf 616 ft., the Southerly 
the Ragstone range ; B. of the Bagstone are the districts called the Weald and 
Rornney Marslt, Clim, very healthy, though exposed in Spring to the East 
winds. JfifM.— iron-stone, chalk, limestone, clay. Oce. — agric, hops, nurseries, 
&c., with manf. of paper, gunpowder, ship-bidlding. Z>io.r-Ganterbury and 
Bodhester. Menu, to Pari,— Co, 6, Bors. 14. 



•Canterbury, 90, metropolitan see of 
England, with a fine eathed.; many 
Huguenots settled here in 1685, and 
their descendants still worship in the 
rrypt of the eathed. 

•ChHthani, 44, a principal naval station. 

Deal, 8, a seaport ; nr. Deal, Julius CsBsar 
landed, Aug. 36, B.0. 65. 

•Deptford, 60, a royal dock-yard. 

•Dover, 28, a seaport, with a fam. cas., 
rlialk-ellffs, packets to Calais. 

(Fn/kstone, 13. Heme Bay, 5. Margate, 
12 ; Ilanisgate, 23 ; bathing places.) 

Gravesend, 27. sHythe, 34. Dartford, 6. 
raversham, 7. 



a Royal Ob- 
for disabled 



•Greenwich, 167, fam. for 
servatory and hospital 
seamen. 

*Maidaonet 86, mark, for hops, with bar- 
racks, paper mills. 

•Ilochester, 18, a bishop's see; an ano. 
city, with a oeL cas. 

Sheemess, 16, a seaport and naval arsenal 
on the isle of Sheppey. 

•Sandwich, 8, a small seaport. 

Tuubrklge, 18, Tunbridge Wells, 24, ceL 
for Its chalybeate springs. 

Wooliffich, 85, fam. for Its arsenal, dock- 
yard, and milit. acad. 



T%e dn/giUie Porte were, as their name implies, originally only flvo, namely, Dover. 
Bandwlcb, Romney, Hythe, and Hastings; to these were afterwards added Bye, 
Winctaelsea, Deal, and Folkstone. 



38. — 97. — 6 Southern Counties, 
12. SuBBET, cap. Guilford. — Ar, 748 sq. miles; pop, 1,090,270. 

8uf^, — The land nr. the Thames is diversifled ; the most noted of the high 
gionnds are Banstead Downs, 676 ft., Bagshot Heath, 468 ft., and Chobham 
Bidge. South of this tract are the N<frth Downs which stretch from E. to W. 
(clif. heights axe Box Hill, Leith Hill 993 ft.. Hog's Back, Hindhead Common 
92S ft.). South of .this is the district called the Weald, Clim, is mild ; on the 
hiUs it is bracing and salubrious. Mins. — ^London and plastic clays, limestone, 
ft««8tone, chalk, fuller's earth, and flint. Ooc.— agric, hops, gardens. Dio — 
Winchester. Menu, to ParU-^Co. 6, Bors. 5. 
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1. Plaeea eomtsOtd wUh or 



toLondon:— 



•South wark or ' The Borough/ 207. 
•Lfttnheth. 379, with an anc pal. of the 

Abp. of Quiterburj. 
Battenea, 53. BemiondMj, 80. Brixton, 

m. Camberwell, 31. Glapham, 37 ; Dol- 

S. Other plaeet :^ 

Croydon, 71. 6odalmlnff,3. Richmond, 18. 
Waudaworth, IB. Effham, 9 ; nr. is 
Bunnymead, where kg. John In 1315 
signed Maipta Charta. 

Epsom, 10, oeL for iu races. Famham, 



wicb. 4 (with a col. having a master, 
4 fel., and numerous poor breth. and 
slst.). Peckham, 43. Putney, 9. Ro- 
therbithe, 35. Streatham, 14» Wimble- 
don, 9. 



IS, eel. for its hop grounds, and n 
pal. of the Bp. of Winchester. 

*OuUd/ord, 9, grt. trade In eom. 

Kew, 1, ceL for Its gardens. 

Kingston. 15, several flaxen Idiiga 
crowned here. 



Collins, the poet. 
*XetPM, la •Horsham, 7. •Midhnrst, 9. 

bpl. of late Mr. Oobden. 
(Eastbourne, 13. Pevensey. Rye, 8. 

•Shoreham, 35. Wlnehelsea, am. sea- 

portSk) 



13. Sussex, cap, Chichester. — Ar^ 1,458 sq. mileB; pop, 417,407. 

8ur/,— much diversified ; on the N. E. is a range of high ground called Forest- 
Bidge, highest pt. Crowborongh Beacon, 804 ft. ; the N. West and centre are 
oocnpied by the Snasez Weald, an undnlating tract ; South of this are the South 
IVowns, highest pt. Ditching Beacon, 868 ft. dim, — of the S. part is mild ; in 
the hilly parts and the Weald it is colder. J/ifM.— chalk, marl, clay, iron-stone, 
limestone grit, fuller's earth, sand-stone. Oce.— agric, hop-groonds, with ship- 
building in the sea-ports. ZMo.— Chichester. Menu, to PmrL—Co, 4, Boxs. 11. 

Battle, 5, eel. for its abbey, founded by 

William ist to oommem. the battle of 

Hastings. 
•(Brighton, lOS. Bognor.3. Hastings, 8S; 

fashionable bathing places.) 
•Chichester, 9, a bishop's sea^ bpU of 

OU. BUe».— At BattU the decisive bat. was fought bet. William and Harold, Oct. 14. 
1086, when Harold was slain, and William founded the abbey to commem. the vict. 
AC Pewiuq/, William 1st landed, Sept. 39, 1068. 

1ft. Hampshire, cap. Winchester. — Ar. of the mainland 1,481 
flq. miles ; of Isle of Wight, 164 sq. miles ; total of the county, 
1,672 sq. miles ; pop. 543,837. 

Surf,— the coast is gen. low ; the interior is divexBified ; chf . heights, Alton 
Hills, of which Butser Hill is 917 ft. The ForesU are Alice-Holt, Woolmer, 
Bdre, and New Forest ; the islands are Hayling and Portsea. OUm. ia mild and 
healthy ; on the Downs the air is bracing ; that of the Isle of Wight is the 
mildest in Britain. IftiM.— challc, pipe-clay, fuller's earth, freestone, marl, and 
■and. Oec.— past, and agric, with manf. in the dock-yards. />to.— Winchester. 
Menu, to Pari.— Co, 6, Bors. 11. 

•Andover, 6, silks. •Petersfleld, 6. Ring- 
wood, 6. Bomsey, 3. 

(Bournemouth. 1; L)fin'lngton, 6, bathing- 
plaeea) •Ghrlstchurch, U, salmon- 
flshery. 

•Portsmouth, 113, the chief Naval Sta- 
tion, strongly fortlOed ; Its subs, are 
Portsea, Bouthsea, Landport, and Gos* 
port. 

•Southampton, 64 ; seaport, flue harbour. 



cavalry barracks, many steamers. 
•Wlneliester, 14, auc. Venta-Bdigarttm, 

Brit. Caer-OtoerUt a bishop's see, with 

fine eathed. ; a grt. pub. school ; once 

cap. of Wessez; many Saxon kings 

bur. here. 
In th« Isle ef Wight are— Oowes, 11; 

•Newport, 8 ; Osborne House, the fav. 

resld. of the Queen ; Ryde, 11 ; Vent- 

nur, 3. 



Siiior. sue*.— In (Jarisbrooke Gas., nr. Newport, Idle of Wight, Charles Ist was con- 
fined in 1647. Newforeet, Southamptont and Wineheeler have tieen the scenes of many 
events. 

X5. DoBSBT, cap. Dorchester. — Ar. 988 sq. miles ; pop. 195,544. 

Surf.— diversified, a chalk range called Dorset Height*^ traverses the centre ; 
another range called Purbeck Heights, lies In the S., highest pt. Filleadon Pen, 
984 ft. ; on the East are wide heaths. On the 8. coast are Portland and Pnr- 
beck isles. Clim. is mild and healthy ; on the chalk hills, the air is kem and 
bradng. Jfiifi.— limestone, potter's clay (sent to Staffordshire), sand, and 
ohalk ; and in S. W. Portland stone and coarse marble. Occ.— past, and dairy 
pozBnitB. JDto.— Salisbozy. Menu, to Pari,— Co, 8, Bors. 6. 
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Brldport, 7, oordags, sail-cloth, &c. 

Biaiidford-Forum, 1. C!orte<huUe, 2. 

Lyme Bc^ls, S, iieaport 

•PiM>le, 10, seaport. 

DvTduater, anc. Dwrnovana, «, breweries, 



broad cloth. 
Shaftssbar}-, 8. Wareham, 0, stoekUig:^ 

buttons, Ao. 
•Weymouth with Melcombe-RegU, IS, a 

bathing pUce. 



2,589 sq. miles; jpop. 



X6. DEYONSHnuB, cap, Exeter. — Jr, 
600,814. 

8urf_ — ^The coasts both ST. and S. are steep and rocky ; the Interior is much 
diversified ; great part of the S. W. is ooc. by Dartmoor^ an etevated barren 
plain ; highest pt. is TtP-Tor, 2,050 ft. Exmoorf another high dist. occupies 
the N. E., highest pt. is Dnnkerry Beacon, 1,668 ft. Blaek-Dmon Hills lie oa 
the B. ; the zest of the county is beautiful. Clim. is mild but moist ; myrtlea 
grow in the open air ; on the N. coast the air is colder and the "winds kem. 
Jfiiu.— chalk, sand-sttme, Devonian limestone, marble, slate, fine clay, copper, 
tin, lead, iron, manganese. Oee.— dairy, past., agric, manf . of wooUens, carpets, 
cotton, with copper and tin mining. ZMo.— Exeter. Menu, to Pari.— Co, 6, 
Bors. 11. 



.Aahbarton. 8, cloth. 

Barnstaple, 11, woollens; Bldeford, 6, 
seaport, ropes, Ac 

Brlxham, 7; here WUIlam 3rd landed, 
Nov. 5, 1688. 

•Devonport, 64, adjoins Plymouth, large 
doek^yards. 

•Bxeter, 44, anc. Isea Damnifirum, sea- 
port, bishop's see, residence of many 
gentry, breweries, mant of paper, iron 
foundries, scene of many histor. events. 



Honiton, S, fine lace. 

•Pl^m'oath, 89, the tad naval station in. 
the kingdom. 

*Tavl8tock, 7, coarse linens; nr. are 
mines. 

«Tlverton, 10, lace, woollens, Ac. 

Bathing Placet -Dartmouth, 4 ; OawUali, 
3 ; Bzmouth, 7 ; Ilfraeombe, 8 ; Linton, 
1 ; Sldmottth, 2 ; Teignmouth, 12 ; Tor- 
quay. 28. 



1,365 sq. miles; pop^ 



17. CoBNWAix, ct^, Bodmin. — Jr, 
362,098. 

Surf. — elevated and moorland, intersected from E. to W. by a ridge of rugged 
hills scantily wooded ; containing, however, many beautiful and fertile valleys ; 
chf. hts.. Brown Willey, 1,868 ft. ; Bough Tor, 1,296 ft. The shores are much 
indented. Clim. — ^mild but damp, with freq. r^, but gen. healthy ; myrtles 
grow in the open air, but fruits do not ripen well. Iftfu.— tin, copper, lead, 
zinc, irouj silver, manganese, antimony, cobalt, granite, porcelain-clay, &c. 
Oec. — ^minmg of tin and copper, with pasturage and the pilchard fishery. IHo. — 
Exeter. Menu, to Pari.— Co. 4, Bors. 9. The Prince of Wales, who is also 
Duke of OomwaU, derives a large revenue from the mines. 



•Bodmin, 8. Oamborne, 14, nr. is a eop- 

per mine. 
Falmouth, S. seaport, mall packets sail 

hence. 
Owennap, 19, nr. are copper mines. 
•Helstone, 8, seaport. 
lAuneaston, 5, with an old eaa. 
•Ltakeard, 8, serges, leather. 
Fensance, 10, frequented for its salabrity 

and sea-bathing. 
•Penrhyn, 4, adjoining Falmouth. 
Ferranzabuloe, 2 ; here, in 1825, an anc 



church was dlscov. which for ages had 

been bur. in the sands. 
Redruth, 10, nr. are rich tin and copper 

mines. 
St. Agnes, 8, grt. mining dlst., pilchard 

fishery. 
St. Austell, 14, pilchard fishery, manl of 

woollens, nr. are tin mines and beds of 

flue clay. 
St. Germans, 3. *St. Ives, 10, pilchard 

flshery. 
«Trttro, 10, seaport for tin, with a mining 

college ; bpl. of Sir H. Davy. 

OU. aUeM.—PendennU Ou., nr. Falmouth, was the last stronghold of Ohsrles 1st, 
and surrendered to the Parliament, July 31, 1846. TLntagell Cob., 5 ni. from Gamel- 
ford, is the reputed bpL of King Arthur. 



S9i — 98. 7 Western Counties, 



miles; pop. 



18. SoMEBSBTSHiBB, cop, Bath. — Ar, 1,636 sq. 
463,412. 

Surf, — much diversified, containing sev. ranges of hills, sep. by tracts of low 
ground, once mere swamps, but now drained. The West is ooc by pt. of 
Bzmoor. In the 8. and cent, are the Yales of Taunton and the Parret. Chf. 
hts. Mendip Hills, 1,100 ft ; Quantoek Hills, 1,270 ft. : Blaek-down Hills, and 
Clim. is healthy ezc on the low grounds ; the prevailing Winda aio 
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the West which are moist. Mini. — coal, lead, fuller's earth, limestone, tree- 
«tone, &G. Occ.— past., dairy and agric, with manf of woollens, linens, gloves^ 
paper, glasis leather, and mining. Dlo.—B&th and Wells ; exc. Bedminster in 
Dio. of BristoL Menu, to Pari.— Co. 6, Bors. 7. 



•Bath, 53, a bishop's see; an eleg. city, 
ceL for its msdicinal springs. 

w«Hs, ^ a bishop's se«> united to that of 
Bath ; an anc. city. 

*Bridgewater, 12, bpt of Admiral Blake, 
b. 1590. 

•Frome, 9, woollen doths. 



Olastonhunr, 8, with ruins of a eel. abbey. 
Wellington, 8, woollens; YeoTil, 8, 

gloves. 
•Taunton, 15, silks, woollens, first estab. 

here in 1336. 
Bathing PUuxa—CAcveHon, S ; Mlnehead, S; 

Westou-supeivMare, 4. 



Cel aUes.—AtMney, an Isle formed by the Tone and Parret, where King Alfred 
found security when driven from his throne by the Danes. Sedgemoor^ 5 m. from 
BrldgewRter, where Dk. of Monmouth was deL in 1685. At ToittUon, after the bat. of 
Sedgemoor, Judge Jeffreys held his bloody assise. 

19. WiLTSHiES, cap, Salisbniy. — Ar. 1,352 sq. miles ; pop. 
257,202. 

iSttf/.— diTersifled ; the Northern part contains Marlborough Downs, an 
Elevated district ; the Bonthem part contains the vale of Pewsey and Salisbury 
.Plain, an elevated table land, 500 ft.; chf. hts. Ink-pen Beacon, 1,011ft. 
Wingreen Hill, 941 ft. Clim. — ^mild in the valleys, on the higher grounds, keen 
bat healthy to robust constitutions. Mins. — chalk on the Downs, in the vales, 
,0}tford clay, coral-rag, freestone, and limestone. Occ. — agric, past., with manf. 
of fine woollens, carpets, silks, flannels, &c. Dio, — Salisbury. Menu, to Pari, — 
Go. 4, Bors. 11. 



Bradford, 10, an anc tn. fine cloths. 

*CaIne, 5, woollens, vchlppenham, 6, 
woollens. •Criclclade, 12. «DeTlzes, 6, 

. silks. Melksbam, 5, wfiollens. »2Ialmes- 
bury, 6. *Marlb<)rough, 5, ropes, sack- 
ing ; a large school. 

*SdMnarif, 13, a bishop's see, cathed. ; nr. 



Is Old Saruni, an extinct city, which 
till 1833, though with only one house, 
sent 2 mems. to Pari. 

Trowbridge, 12, woollens. Warminster, 
7, woollens. 

•Westbury, 6, woollens. •Wilton, 8, car- 
pets, once a bishop's see. 



CeL Bitee.—At Clarendon nr. Salisbury, Henry 2nd, in 1163, held a part which passed 

the * OonetUutione of Clarendon,^ to rei>>traiu the exorbitant power of the Romish 

, clergy. Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain was probably a Druidlcal Temple ; it consists of 

3 circles of large stones, some of which are upright, others proBtrate»the outer circle 

is surrounded by a trench. 

ao« Gloucbstebshqus, cap, Gloucester. — Ar» 1,258 sq. miles; 
pop, 634,320. . 

aur:f,—Thd Serem diyides the county into two parts, B. and W. ; the Porest 
of Dean on the S. W. is hilly and picturesque. N. of the Forest is the vale of 
Gloucester ; E. of the Serem is the vale of Berkeley, and E. of this vale is the 
Cotswold range ; chf. hts. Broadway Beacon, 1,086 ft ; Cleere Hill, 1,134 ft. 
CZtm.— mild in the valleys ; on the (Cotswold, sharp and bracing. Miru. — coal, 
iron, lead, zinc, biiildinjg-stone, marble, limestone. Occ. — agric. past., dairy, 
with manf. of glass, pottery, woollens, carpets, cottons, lace, dye-works; 
iron and coal m^iiog. Dio. — Gloucester and Bristol. Mems. to Pari. — Co. 4,^ 
Bors. 9. 



4fBrlstol, 189, the third seaport In Eng., 

glass, iron, &c; bpl. of the poets 

Southey and Coleridge. 
•Cheltenham, 44, cel. for its mineral 

springs. 
•Girenceeter (cis-e-tw), 7, of Brit, origin, 

and once a Rom. state. 



Clifton, 26. a cel. watering place. Wlncb- 
corab, 10. Woicon-under-edge, 5. 

^Gloucester, 31, a bisliop's sec, united with 
Bristol : an anc. city, great tnide. 

•Stroud, 38, Une cloih, the water ceL for 
its property in dyeing cloth. 

•Tewkesbury, 5, cotton and hobiery. 



Cel Site.— At Tewkesbury, the Yorkists command, by Sdw.4th def. the Lancastrians 
under Uargaret, May 1471. 



sq. miles ; 



Mm MomcouTHSHiBE, cap. Monmouth. — Ar, 576 
pop, 195,391. 

Surf, — much diversified ; the North and West are moontalnons ; chf. hts. 
0ngar Loaf Mt., 1,856 ft. ; Blorence, 1,720 ft. The middle and East parts 
consist of hill and dale ; the South is level. C7{m.— mUd in the vales, cool on 
the high grounds, iftfw.-- coal, Umestone, and iron-stone. Oce.--agric, past.. 
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orchards, manf. of flannels ; collieries and iron worlds. Dio. — LlandafF, 4 pars, 
in Hereford. Meiru, to Pari. — Co. "2, Bor. 1. 

Note. -Monmouthshire was separated from Wales, and annexed to England 
in 1535. 



Ahcrgxvenny, 9. Pontypool, 25, Iron 
works. Tredeirar, 33, Iron works. 

CueMeun, 8 (caaUe of the legion) t once the 
cap. uf Wales, mecropol. see of tbe 
Britons, lecd-SHHrum of the Romans. 

Caer-weut, tbe Roman VefUarSiliirum, 



nr. is Caldeeot rast. 
Chepstow, 6, trade In coal, iron, nr. are 

the ruins of Tintem AM)ey. 
^^Monmovih, 5, trade In Iron, with a cat. 
Newport, 26» seaport, trade In coal and 

Iron. 



Cel. Sites.— Monmouth Cos., tbe bpl. of Henry 6th. Raglan Cos., after a brave 
defence under the Marquis nf Worcester, then 80 years of age, surrendered to Sir T. 
Fairfax In 1646. Tintem Altbejft 6 m. from Chepstow, built in 1131, Is one of the finest 
ruins in England. 

22. Hebefobdshibe, cap. Hereford. — Ar, 836 sq. miles; pop, 
125,364. 

Surf. — generally hilly, with Talleys occasionally expanding into open plains ; 
chf. hts., Halyem Hills on the East; the Black Mts. on the S. West, dim, 
is Tery healthy, and many of the inhabs. are long-lived. liin*. — old red sand- 
stone, chalk, and 'marl. Occ. — agric, hop-grounds, orchards, with manf. of 
gloves and hats. Dio. — ^Hereford, part in tit. David's. Menu, to Pari,— Co. 8, 
I3ors. 3. 



•Hereford, 18, a bishop's see, trade in 

cider, cheeiie, &c 
•Leominster, 5, grt. mark.for wool, hops. 



wheat, elder. 
Ross, 9, John Eyrie, * the man of Ross,* 
cel. by Pope, resided here. 



Mem. Sitee.— Mortimer Croee, s m. from Leominster, Is cel. for the def. of the Lan> 
castrlans by tbe Yorkists, Feb. 2, 1461, When Owen Tudor, grandfather of Henry YL 
was taken prisoner. 

23. Shropshibb or Salop, cap. Shrewsbury. — Ar. 1,291 square 
miles ; pop. 248,064. 

8ur:f. is divided into two parts by the Severn ; the Northern is oco. by the 
plain of Salop, on the E. of which is the Wrekin Hill, 1,320 ft. The S. W. of 
ibe county contains several ranges of hills divided by beautiful valleys : Caradoc 
Hills, 1,200 ft, Wenlock Edge, Glee Hills, 1 ,805 ft. CItm.— healthy. Mint— 
coal, iron, lead, limestone, and freestone. Oee, — agric, i)ast., dairies, and hops, 
with manf. of machinery, porcelain, glass, flannels, coarse linens, carpets, with 
coal, iron, and lead mines in C!oal-brook Dale. Dio. — ^Hereford and Chester. 
Mem*, to Pari. — Co. 4, Bors. 6. 



•Bridgenorth, 7, woollens, stockings, &c., 
with an anc. ras. 

*Ludlow, 6, with an anc eas. 

Madeley, 10, porcelain. Iron works, col- 
lieries, in Coal-brook Dale. 



*Shrewsburyt 23, linens, flannels, 

spin.; has a cel. public school. 
•Wenlock, 21. Market Drayton, 6. 
Oswestry, 7. 
Wellington, 14, coal and iron. 



flax- 



Mem. Scenee.— At Shrewebitry was ft. on July 21, 1403, the bat. bet. Henry 4th and 
the Earl of Northumberland, when the Barl was def., his son Harry Hotspur slain. 
and Earl Douglas taken prisoner. 

Cheshire, cap, Chester. — Ar, 1,106 sq. miles; pop. 561,131. 

Surf. — ^level or undulating, except the extreme East and North West borders, 
which are hUly. Clim. — ^molst. Mitu. — ^rock-salt, coal, with copper and lead. 
Ooc. — ^past. and dairy, with salt and coal mining, iron foundries, and manf. of 
cotton and silk. Dio. — Chester. Menu, to Pari.— Co. 6, Bors. 7. 



Altrfncham, 25. Crewe, 4. Nantwlch, 10, 

salt mines. Runcorn, 8. 
•Birkenhead, 05, seaport, shlp-bulldlug. 



*Che»ter, 88 (Roman Deva)t a bishop's see, 

an anc. city, grt. trade. 
«MAcrle8fleld,35, cottons, silks. 
*Stockport, 63, cottons. 



liBSSOV ftO.— 99. 16 Midland Counties, 

Derbyshire, cop. Derby. — Ar, 1,029 sq. miles ; pop, 380,538. 

Surf. — The central and North-Western portions are elexated, forming a 
branch of tbe Pennine, range with numerous valleys. The South and South 
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East districts are nndnlating; chf. hts. Kinderaoont, 1,800 ft., Aze-Edge- 
Hill, 1,809 ft., Mam -Tor, 1,751 ft. The extreme North of the ooanty is called 
High-Peaky the middle Lovo Peak. The most picturesque Dales are— Castleton- 
Yale, Ghatsworth, Dove-dale, Monsail-dale, Mam-Tor, and Matlock. Clim, — 
cold and moist, but bracing ; in exposed situat. wheat does not grow. Mins. — 
red marl, sand-stone, mill-stone, coal, lime-stone, iron-stone, lead, zinc, copper, 
black marble, and fluor-qmr. Ooe.— coal and lead mining, marble and spar 
quarrying ; manf. of cottons, silks, hosiery, poroelaLa, and pasturage. Dio. — 
Lichfield. Menu, to Pari.— Co, 6, Bors. 2. 



Alfreton, 11, pottery. Ashbourne, 4. 
Bakewell, 10. Dronfleld, T. 
Belper, 8, ce^ton, silk, earthenware. 
Obatswortfa, nr. It seat of Dk. of Deron- 

Bbire. 
(Baxton, 6, Matlock, 10; ceL for their 

mineral springs.) 



Chesterfleld, 11, cottons, silks ; nr. are 

coHl lufnes. 
•Derby, 61, silks, lace, first Bng. sUk-miU 

erected here. 
GloBsop, 17, cottons, sUks, Ac 
Wlrkawortb, 5, nr. are lead mines. 



26. NoTTiNOHAMSHiRB, cap. Nottingham. — Jr, 822 sq. miles; 
pop, 319,956. 

iSiu^.— diyendfled, exc. the Korth, which is flat. Sherwood Forest is nr. the 
centre ; in the extreme South are the Wolds, a r^on of moors and pastures ; the 
beautiful vale of Belvoiria in the extreme South East. Clim. — dry and healthy. 
J/tn«.— limestone, red sandstone, gypsum, gravel, and coal. Occ.— ogric , past., 
hosiery, lace, and coal mining. Z>io.— Lincohi. Mems. to Pari.— Co. 4, Bois. 6. 

Hnnsfleld, 11, hosiery lac p, cotton, nr. Is Ing are manf. vils. near •.—Oreculeyt 

Newttead Abbey, formerly belonging to Lentont Radford^ Bnenton). 

Lord Byron. *Ret/ord Rast, 5 (Includluir sev. adjacent 

•Newark, 12, trade in com, malt, cattle. places, 23). Southwell, 11, sUks, lace, 

•Nottingham, 86, cbf. seat ot stocking and with flne church, 

lace trade, with a eel. cas. (the follow- Worksop, 10. 

Cel. Sites,— At SouthtDeU, Charles 1st surrendered to the Sceteh army. May 0, 1848. 
At Nottingham Castle, Mortimer was seized by order of young Bdward Srd, 1330. Here, 
also, Charles Ist, on Aug. 23, 1643, erected his standard. 

27. Rutland, the smallest connty in England ; cap, Oakham. — 
Jr. 160 sq. miles ; pop. 22,070. 

iSTtfy/.— agrteably diyersified. Oee.— pasturage. ZHo.— Peterborough. Menu, io 
Pari. — Co. i. Bora, none ; Oakham 11, Uppin^iam 6. 

28. Leicestebshibe, cap, Leicester. — Jr, 804 sq. miles; pop. 
268,764. 

Surf, has an etevat. of 320 ft., and is pleasingly diversified ; the highest 
grounds are in the N. E., the centre, and the South ; the highest pt. is Bardon 
Hill, 853 ft., in Chamwood Forest. Clim.— mild and genial, iftn^.— coal, iron, 
lead, »late, limestone. Occ.— past, and dairy, with manf. of stockings, hosiery, 
cotton, carpets, and coal mining. Dio. — ^Peterborough. Jfems. to Pari. — Co. 4, 
Bors. 2. 



Aabby-de-la-Zoncb, 9, an anc. tn., nr. are 
° coal mines. 

Boswnrth, 6. Hinokley, 8, hosiery. 
Lougbborough, 18, lace and hosiery. 
Market Harboroagh, 15. 



*Leicester, 95, hosiery, lacc, boots, shoes. 
Melton Mowbray, 6, grt. resort of fox 

hunters. 
Lutterworth, 14 ; of this place WyclflEe 

was rector, and here he died 1384. 



Gel Sites.— Belvoir Ceutle, the maimif. seat of the Dk. of Rutland. At Bosworth, the 
decisive bat. was ft. bet. the Yorkigts and Lancastrians. Aug. 23, 1485, when 
BIcliard Srd was slain and Henry 7th elevated to the throne. At Leicester Aliey, 
Cardinal Wolsey died in 1580. 

29. Staffobdshire, cap, Stafford. — Jr. 1,138 sq. milea; pop, 
857,333. 

Surf.— The N. East consists of high moorlands ; the East and South are hilly ; 
chf. hts. Weaver Hills, 1,154 ft., Cannock Chase, 715 ft. The centre and S. W. 
are undulating. Clim. — chiefly subject to freq. rain ; the aver, rainfall is 36 
in., while in London it is only 21 in. Mins.^on the N., new red sandstone, 
miUstone grit, shale, limestone, potter's day, and coal. This part is the seat 
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of the earthenware manfs. In the S., coal and ironstone which are abundant, 
copper, lead, marble, &c. Occ.—chAj. manf. of iron goods, pottery, glass, 
carpets, hats, boots and shoes, coal and iron mining, with some past, and agric. 
iMo.— Lichfield. Menu, to Pari.— Co. 6, Bora. 12. 



Barton-on-Trent, 26, breweries. 
I^tiek, 13, silks, ribbuns. « 

•Lfdifleld, 7, bishop's see, bpl. of Dr. S. 

Johnson. 
•Newcastlo-nnder-Lyne, 15, slllc, cotton, 

paper. 
*SU^ordt 15, shoes, boots, &e. 
•Tsmworth, 11, carpets, lace. 
The Iron diet comprises— •"Wolyerhamp- 



ton, 163, chf. seat of Iron trade. 
Bilston, 34. Brierljr Hill, & Tetten- 
haU,S. Tipton, 29. Walsall, 40. 
Wednesbnry, 25. West Bromwicb, 47. 
WUlenhall, 27. 
The PotUrv dist. comprises— •Stoke-on- 
Trent, 130, chf. seat. Burslem, 27. 
Fenton, 10. Hanley, 30. Longton, 10. 
Tunstalj, 37. 



Mem. Site.— At Blcre-HetUh, nr. Ecrleshall, the Yorkists und. the Earl of Salisbary 
deL the Lancastrians on Sept. 29, 1459. 

30. WoBCESTBBSHiBE, Cap, Woicoster. — Ar, 738 sq. miles ; pop, 
338,848. 

Surf. — ^gently varied ; on the N. E. are dent Hills ; on E. Lickey Hills ; on 
8., Broadway Hill; on the W. Abberley Hills, 800 ft., and Maiyem Hills, 
1,396 ft.; the interrrediate space is ooc. by the vales of Severn, Avon, and 
Evesham. Clim. — ^mUd and healthy in the vales, cold on the hills, iftn^.— new 
red sandstone, coal, and iron-stone nr. Dudley ; salt in Droitwich, clay and 
boilding stone. Occ—colUeries, manf. of nails, needles, carpets, gloves, porce- 
lain, with agric, past., and hop-gronnds. iHo.— Worcester, ezc. a few par. in 
Hereford. I^enu. to Pari. — Co. 4, Bors. 7. 



Bewdley, 7, carpets. Iron goods. 
Bromsgrove, 13, nails and needles. 
•Droitwich, 9, salt works. 
•Dudley, 83, Iron works, coal mines. 
•ETcsham, 15, stockings. 
•Kidderminster, 20, carpets. 



MaZvem, 4, eel. for its medicinal springs. 
Oldbury, 17, Iron trade. 
Redditch, 6, needles, fish-hooks. 
Stourbridge, 24, glass and iron works. 
*Worce«tert 41, a bisbop's see, porcelain, 
lace, gloves, &o. 



Mem. Bite.— At Woreesber^ Sept. 8, 1651, Oromwell def. the royalists under Charles 3nd. 



ftl. — 31. Wabwickshhus, cap, Warwick. — Ar, 881 
sq. miles; pop. 633,202. 

Snrf. consists of gentle eminences with intervening vales; the S. S. is 
skirted by hills overlooking the YaU of the Red HorUj so called from a colossal 
figure carved on the slope of Edge Hill ; chf. hts. Burton Hills, Edge Hill, 
Brown Hill. 830 ft., and Forest of Arden on the W. C2{m.— mild and healthy, 
cold on the hills, i/tiu.— ooal, limestone, marl, red sandstone. Occ.— in the N. 
iron and steel manf. ; at Coventry, ribbons, &c. S. of Ck>ventry, agric. and 
past. 2Wo.— "Worcester. Menu, to Pari.— Co. 4, Bors. 7. 



•Birmingham, 343, hardware, arms» ma- 

ctalnery, &c 
•Ooventry, 41, an ane. tn., silks, ribbons, 

watches, jewellery. 
Kentlworth, 6, with a eel. cas. 
Rugby, 14, with a eel. pub. schooL 



Leamington, 23, eel. for its mineral 

springs. 
Stratford-on-Avon, 3, bpl. of Shakspeare. 
•Warwick, 11, with a eel. cas. 
Sntton-Coldfield, 0. 



Mem. sue.— At Edge 3UL a hat. was ft. Oct. 23, 1643, bet. the Royalists under 
(diaries Ist and the parL under Earl of Essex ; the royalists retired the f ol. day. 



KoBTHAMFTON, cop. Northampton. — Ar, 986 sq. miles; 
pop. 243,896. 

Surf, has an elevat. of about 300 ft. ; is pleasingly diversified ; a range of 
hts. runs along the Northern boundary ; another in the 8. nr. Towoester ; the 
highest land is about Davenery ; ht. of Arbury HUl, 804 ft. The N. E. ex- 
tremity belongs to the Fen DiRtrict. Clim. — mild and heal^, not subject to 
heavy and continuous rains. JfifM.— limestone, clay, ironstone, and sandBtone. 
Ooc.— past, and agric, with manf. of boots, shoes, leather, lace, hats, and 
malting. JHo. — ^Peterborough. Menu, to Parl.—Oo. 4, Bors. 4. 

DsTentry, 4, shoes, whips, &c 
Kettering, 10. shoes, boots, stays. 
*Northmmpton, 44, shoes, boots, stock- 



ings, lace ; Parliaments have sometimes 
been held hereu 



•Peterborough, 17, a bishop's see, fine 
cathed., bpl. of Dr. Paley. 

Oundle, 6 ; nr. is Fotheringhay Cas., In 
which Mary Queen of Scots was 
bebeadedv uid which was razed to the 
ground by her sun James Isw 
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Cel Site.— At Nateby, 11 m. from Northampton, Cromwell gained a great Tlet. over 
Charlei Ist, June 14, 1M&. 

33. HuirrzNODON, cap, Huntingdon. — Jr, 361 sq. miles ; pop, 
64,250. 

Surf. — i-a the cent., S. and W. is gently varied ; in the N. E. and East it is flat, 
forming part of the Fen dist., and containing Ramsey and XJgg meres or lakes. 
WhiUIesea Mere is now drained. These nieres are visited by numerous aqnatic 
wild fowl. C/im.— mild, but healthy only on the higher grounds ; the fens are 
■nbj. to fogs. Mins. — clay, stone-brash, and ironsand. Oce. — agric. Dio, — ^Bly. 
Menu, to Pari.— Co. 3, Bors. 1. 



•Huntlngdnn, 6, trade la wool, eom ; 
bpL of Oliver Cromwell. 



St. Ives, 7. St Neots, 0. 
Stilton, 5, famous for its cheese. 



3ft. Ca mbridqeshibb, cap, Cambridge. — Ar. 819 sq. miles ; pop^ 
186,363. 

Surf. — flat, exc. in the S. ; the North is in the Fen dist., known as ihe Bedford 
Level (see Less. 28), intersected by ditches and sluggish streams, llie towns 
are on ground a little above the level. The part N. of the Ouse is called the Isle 
iff Ely. The Southern part of the co. has a few elevations, as, the G<^^agog 
Uills, 802 ft. CZim.— in the upland is mild and healthy ; in the Fens, agues and 
fevers prevail when the waters subside. Mint. — chalk, blue clay, called gait, 
and limestone. Oec. — ^past. and agric. Dio, — Ely. Mena. to Parl,~-Co, 3, (^m. 
Univers, 2, Bors. 2. 



•Cdmbridge, 34, on the Cam, seat of a oeL 
Univers., wlcb great local trade. 

•Cambridve Univers. consists of 16 cells. 

, and 1 hall ; each coll. is gov. by its own 
statutes, but the guv. of the whole 



rests with a Senate. 
Ely, 8, a bishop's see, an anc. city with a 

flne.catbed., com mark. 
Wlbbearh, 0, com trade. 
Newniarliet, 6, fam. for Its races. 



Cel Site.— The leleo/Kly, after the bat. of Hastings. 1006, beeame the refuge of the 
Bngiisb under the brave Barl Hereward, and was held by him till 1074, when the isle 
was betrayed by the monkSi 

35. Bbdfobdshibb, cap, Bedford. — Jr, 462 sq. miles; pop. 
146,256. 

' Surf, is in gen. undulating ; the Chiltem Hills are in the S. : chf. ht. 
Barton Hill. Clitn. — ^mild and healthy. Mins. — fuller's earth, chalk, freestone, 
Oxford clay, limestone, marl, and marble. Oee. — agric. and horticult., with 
manf . of lace, straw-plait, and agric. implements. JHo. — ^Ely. Mems, to JParL — 
o. 2, Bor. 2. 



sBedford, 13, lace, com mark., many 
charltles.bpl.of John Bunyan.Hnd In Its 
gmil lie wrote the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' 

Biggleswade, 18. 

Duustabie, 4, straw-plait. 



Lelghton*Bttszard, 9. 
Luton, 24, Btraw-plalt. 
Wohurn, 6, with a ceL abbey, st. of Dk. of 
Bedford. 



ft2. — 36. BucKiNGHAMSHiBB, Cap, Ajlesbuiy. — » 
Ar. 730 sq. miles; pop. 176,870. 

^M;^._the North is much varied. The Chiltem Hills cross the conni^ from 
N. E. to S. W. ; the highest pt. is near Ivinghoe, »04 ft. ; MusweU Hill, 744 ft. 
The vale of Aylesbury ooc. the centre ; to this succeeds the valley of the 
Thames. CWm.— mild and healthy. Jfiiw.— chalk, marl, fuller's earth, plastic 
clay, and sandstone. Occ— agiic and dairy farms, with manf. of paper, lace, 
and straw-plait. Z>to.— Oxford. Mem*, to Pari.— Co. 8, Bors. 6. 

«6reat Mario w, 6, silk, paper. 

*Hlgh Wf cumbe» 14, lace, paper. 

Olney, ID, long tlie resid. of the poet 

Cowper, Jolm Newton, and Thos. Scott. 
SloufirA, once the res. of Sir W. Herschell, 

the astrononrier. 
Stoke Poires, 1, the churchyard was the 

scene of Gray's ' Blegy,' and here Gray 

is buried. 



•Aylesbury, 28 ; about 8 m. 8. is Hampden 

the prop, of the rel. .Tolm Hampden. 
BeacousHeld, 2, ouce the resid. of Edmund 

•Buckin'gimm, 7, papt'r, lace, nr. are the 

gardemt of Stows be!oui<lng to the late 

Dk.uf Buckiiigbani. 
Eton and Slough, 11, cel. for Its pub. 

rclinol, called Eton Col. founded by 

Beury 6th. 
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37. OxFORDSsmB, cap. Oxford.— -4r. 739 sq. miles: pop, 
177.956. 

A**/.— undulating ; the Chiltem Hills traverse the S. ; highest pt. Nettlebed 
Hill, 820 ft. dim.— cool^ but very healthy. Miru.— in the N. and Cent, clay, 
limestone, sand, and gravel ; in the 8. chalk, marl, and greensand. Occ.— 
agric, with manf . of gloves, horse-cloths, and blankets. iWo.— Oxford. Mettts, 
to ParL—Co. 3, Bozs. 6. 

vBiuibary. 11, com, cheese. founded by Alfred in 880: contains It 

Henley-ou-Tbameii. 14. cols, and 5 halls. Each col. Is gov. by 

Dornbester. I, an anc. tn. once a lu own statutes. Resid. at col. or IJi 

bishop's see, which was removed to censed lodgings is compulsory. 

Lincoln. WItuey, 7, blankets, woollens. 

•Oxford, 34, a noble city, bishop's see, on •Woodstock, 7, Rioves, Ac. ; nr. is Blm- 

the Isla. hem, seat of Dk. of Marlborough. 
•Oxford Univers., said to have been 

Mem. «te.— At Cfhalgrove, a vil. H m. from Oxford, John Hampden rec. his death- 
wound, while charging Priuce Rupert's horse, June 18, 1643, aud died a few days 
afterwards. 

38. Bbbkshihb, cap. Beading.— ^r. 705 sq. miles; pop. 196,445. 

5M»y.— diversified ; on the B. is Windsor Forest, high and varied • West ol 
this, the land is undulating ; highest pt. White Horse Hill, 853 ft. North of 
this is the vale of the WhUe Horse. The vale of Kennet on the S. of the county 
includes a large extent of low land. Clim.—ia one of the most healthy in 
England ; fevers and epidemic diseases are rare. ifiiM.— chalk, London clay, 
gravel, sand. Occ.— agric and past. ZHo.— Oxford. Menu, to Pari.— Go. 3 
BozB. 5. ' 



•Abingdon, 6, matting, sacking, Sec 
Hungerford, 9. Maidenhead, 6. 
Newbury, 6, malt trade. 
Wantage, 7, bpl. of King Alfred. 
*Readmgt 3S, com trade, manf. of pins. 



blankets, ribbons. 
•Windsor, 17, a royal eas., princip. re& 

of the English sovereign. 
• walllngford, 8, malt, com. 



Mem. Sites.— At Newbury a bat. was ft. bet. the Royallgts under Prince Ronert 
and the pari, forces under the Barl of Essex, Sept. 20. 1643. A second l>at. occurred 
Oct. 37. 1644, when the Royalists under the king were repulsed by the pari forces 
nnder the Barl of Manchester. ^ . ^. » 

39. Hhbtfobdshibe, cap, Hertford.—-^. 611 eq. miles: voo. 
192,726. ^ > r^r 

««;/.— undulating; chf. hts., Kinsworth Hill, 908 ft.; Offley Hill, 664 ft.- 
both form parts of the Chiltem Hills. CKm.— mild and salubrious. Mine — 
chiefly chalk, but in 8.E. and 8.W. London clay. Occ.— agric. and past., with 
malting, and manf. of paper and straw-plait. ZMo.— Bochester. Menu, to Pari — 
Go. 3, Bor. 1. 



Berkhampstead, 6, bpL of Cowper the 

poet. 
Bamet, 7. Bishop Stortford, 9. 
*Herl/ord, 7, corn and malt. 
Hatfleld. 6. Hltchln, 18, straw-plait, silk. 



Hemel-Hempstead, 8. 

Hiiddesden. 5, a fav. resort of anglers. 

St. Alban's. 8, anc. Veruldmium, with a 

reL abbey. Lord Bacon resided here. 
Ware, 6. Watford, 18. 



■¥^ *^-— ^5 ??"*^ on Ap. 14, 1471, the Lancastrians were def. by the Yorkists, 
and Warwick and his brother Montague klUed. At St. Alban'e on May 23, 1465. the 
Yorkists under Edw.Dk. of York def. Henry Ctli.and took him prisoner. A temnd 
bat. occurred here on Feb. 17, 1461, when the Yorkists under Warwick were def. by 
the Lancastrians under Margaret. ** ««© uu. «/ 



sq. miles ; pop^ 



%0. Middlesex, cap, London.— ^r. 282 
3,251,804. 

5tfr/.— undulating, except the extreme 8.W. and S.B., which are flat. A. 
ran^ of hills li^ on the N. and W. ; chf. hts., Highgate Hill, 460 ft. : Hamp- 
stead Heath, 430 ft., and Harrow on the HiU. CKm.— mild and healthy. 
ifiiM.— clay, sand, and gravel. Occ.— dairies, gardens, nurseries, and arable 
farms. The manfe. centre in London. iWo.— London. Menu, to Pari.— Go 2 
London dty 4, Univers. 1, Westminster 3; Bors. of Chelsea 2. Finshnrv' 2* 
Maxylebone 2, Tower Hamlets 2, Hackney 2. "*.Mu*jr ^, 

D 
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ZiOndon (within the Tubles of Mortalltr) s^l, eap. of the county, and metro- 
polis of the Brit. Emp., is the largest and most pop. city In the world. London, as 
the Metropolis, comprises the fol. :— 1. London Proper or * TheCity,* sltoated N. of the 
Tliames, comprises about 108 parishes, and contains the great mercantile, printing, 
and other large estatiltshments. 2. vThe City of WestminsUr contains the royal 
palaces, houses of Psrl., courts of Law, ftr^ 8. vBor. of Finibury includes 9 pars. 
4. Bor. of Ifary2<'.6<m0 Includes 8 pars. 5. *Towtr Hamlett includes 15 pars. 6. »Bor. 
nf SotUhwark, R. of the Thames, includes 3 pars. 7. Lambeth, 8.of theThame8,lncIudes 
8. pars. The Metrop. thus covers about 78,000 Acres or 123 sq. miles. A popular 
dirision Is Into 4 parts, namely— I. the Ctty ; 2. the Weet Bnd (Temple Bar dlTldiug 
it from the city) ; 3. the Boat End; 4. the Borough of Southwark. 

The places adjoining London, N. of the Thames are— •Chelsea, 858; Brompton,28; 
Kensington, 91 : Hampstead, 32 ; Highgate. 4 ; Stoke-Newington, 9 ; Hornsey 19. 

On the Surrey Side are— Battersea, 63 ; Brixton, 85 ; Camberwcll, 31 ; Clapham, 27, 
and Dniwich, 24. 

In Kent are— Deptford, 80 ; •Greenwich, 167 ; and Sydenham, 19. 

The orher Totima in Middle^iex are— Brentford, 20: the nominal county town, 
Enfield, 16 ; Harrow, 10 ; Honuslow, 8 ; Staines, 10 ; Uxbrldge, s. 



ft3. — 100. — 6 Counties in North Wales, 

X, Anglbsba, cap. Beaum&ris. — Ar. 303 9q. miles; pop, 50,919. 

Surf. — slightly andnlating ; the Paryt Mt. is 478 ft. in ht. Nr. the coast are 
sev. small islands. Clim. — is mild, bnt in autumn foggy. Jfins. — copper, lead, 
silver, limestone, marble, millstone, and coal. Occ. — past., copper, lead, and 
coal mining. Dio. — Bangor. Mem*, to Pari. — Co. 1, Bor. 1. 



Aberffraw, i, once the res. of the Welsh 

princes. 
Amlwch, 7, a seaport ; nr. are the Farys 

copper mines. 



•Beaumaris, 2, seaport, t>athing place ; nr. 

is the Menai Strait. 
Holyhead, 8, nearest port to Dublin, vitta 

2 lighthouses. 



Suetonius PauHnus, the Rom. gen., landed in Anglesea, A.i>. 61, def. the natives, 
killed the Druid priests, and cut down the sacred groves. 

2. Flint, cap. Mold, consists of two detached ports. — Ar, 289 sq. 
miles; pop. 76,245. 

Surf. — ^is varied ; the N. pt. contains part of the ralesof Clwyd and Mold ; a 
ridge of hills runs through the county. The detached portion is fiat. Clim. — 
mild, except on the high grounds ; rain is frequent. JUins.—ooa.l, lead, copper. 
Oce.— agric, with coal, lead, and oo^per mining. JHo.SL Asaph. Menu, to 
PaW.— Co. 1, Bor. 1. 



•Flint, 4, seaport, bathing place. 
Hawarden, 11, iron foundries. 
Holywell, 11, cottons, foundries. 



Mold, 13, cotton; nr. are ooal and lead mns. 

Rhyl, 1, bathing place. 

St. Asaph (with Rhyl, IS), a bishop's see. 



^ote.— The Welsh were independent till the reign of Edward Ist, who, in 1282, sub- 
dued the country and annexed It to the English crown. 

3. Denbigh, eap. Denbigh. — Ar, 603 sq. miles ; pop. 105,266. 

Surf. — is hUly, but indudes the vales of Clwyd, Llangollen, and Conway. 
Clim. — is mild in the valleys ; rain is frequent. Jft»«.— coal, lead, iron-stone, 
millstone, and slate. Oce. — agric. and dairy farms ; manf . of flannels, coarse 
cloths, gloves, kc.y with foundries, coal, lead, iron, flint, and slate works. 
iMo.— 8t. Asaph. Afemt. to Pari.— Co. 2, Bor. I. 



Abergeley, 6, a bathing place. 

*Denhigh, 6, with an anc. cap., over- 
looking the vale of Clwyd ; manf. uf 
shoes, gloves. 



Llangollen, 5, amidst beautiful scenery. 
Ruahon, 15, iron works. 
Wrexham, 8, iron works. 



OeL Sites.— Denbiffh Gas. is connected with sev. events In the Wars of the Roses, and 
in the great Civil War bet. Charles Ist and the Pari. Offa's Dyke, made by Ofla, King 
of Mercia, formed the boundary bet. England and Wales, and of which sev. mounds 
remain. 

4. Ca(e)enabvon, cap. Camarron. — Ar. 679 sq. miles; pop, 
106,122. 

Surf. — ^mountainous, enclosing some narrow valleys ; Mts. Pen-maen-Mawr, 
1,540 ft. ; Camedd-LleweUyn, 3,469 ft. ; Suowdon, 8,690 ft. ; the district round 
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is caQed Snotcdania. Clim, — on the ooast \b mild but moist ; cold in the interior. 
Min*. — are slate, copper, lead, and limestone. Occ. — ^past. and slate quarrying. 
Dio. — ^Bangor. Menu, to Pari. — Go. 1, Bor. 1. 



Bangnr, 14, a bietanp's see, bathing place ; 

nr. are the Penrhyn slate quarries. 
Carnarvon, 9, bachtng place. One scenerj-, 

wltb anc. cas. ; nr. Is tbe Menal Strait. 



Conway, 4, with a ceL cas. and a suspen- 
sion bridge. 
Llandudno, 1, a bathing place. 



CeL SUee.— Carnarvon Cas. was built by Bdw. 1st, In 1284. to oTerawe the Welsb, 
and in U bis son Edw. Snd was bom, Ap. 25, 1284. Oonwag Cat. was also buiU by 
Edw. Ist about 1284. 



-Ar. 602 sq. miles; pop. 



B. Mbrxonbthshibb, cap, Dolgellj.- 
47,369. 

Surf. — ^mountalnons, with aev. fine yalleys, of which Fettiniog is the most. ceL 
Hta. Arran-Fowdy, 2,955 ft.; Cader Idris, 2,914 ft. C7tm.— cold and rainy. 
JiiHS. — slate, lime, lead, and copper. Occ — past, and dairy ; manf . of flannels, 
slate and lime works, lead and copper mining. Dio. — West pt. in Bangor; 
East pt. in Bt. Asaph, items, to Park— Co. 1, Bor. none. 



Rata, 6. stockings and gloves. 
Harierli, onre the cap. now a vlL 
Baruiouib, 8, a bathing place. 



Towyn, 2, a summer resort. 
Dolgelly, 2, C4)arse woollens ; here Owen 
Glendwr held a pari, in 1404. 



6. MoMTGOXBBT, cap. Montgomery. — Ar, 755 sq. miles ; pop. 
67,789. 

Surf. — ^The West is open moorland, the Centre is moantainons, the East 
contains sev. beautiful vaUeys. Clim, — ^ndld and moist in the yalleys, cold in 
the high grounds. Min*. — slate, granite, greenstone, and lead. Occ— past, 
and agric, with manf. of flannels, slate quarrying, and lead mining. Dio. — St. 
Asaph. Mems. to Pari.— Co. 1, Bor. 1. 



•Welshpool, 7, in a One sit., manf. of 
flauuelii ; nr. Is Powya Co*., once a eel. 
stronghold of the native princes. 



•Mnntuomery, 5. in a fine sit. with ruins 

of a cas. ; here the last bat. bet. Welsh 

and Bng. was fought In 1294. 
Newtown, S, flannels. 

Cel. 8ite.~Qt^a't Dyke traverses the county from K. to 8. a little to the E. of 
Welshpool and Montgomery. 

UB880V Aft.— 3.03.. 6 Counties in South Wales. 
7. Cabdioan, cap. Caidigsn. — Ar. 693 sq. miles ; pop. 73,488. 

Surf. — ^The coast is level, the interior is moxmtainons, enclosing many TallejB. 
IT^— FUnlymmon, 2,463 ft. CItm.— severe in winter, and the "winds violent. 
Mint. — alate, ooiq[)er, lead, and zinc Ooe.— past., manf. of flannels, gloves, 
with lead and ooj^er mining, and slate qnanying. JHo, — St. David's. Memt. 
to Ptarl.— Co. 1, Bor. 1. 



Alierystwlth, 6, seaport, bathing place, 

grt. trade, an anc. cas. 
•Cardigaiit 3, seaport, anc. cas. 



XamjMter, s, a theolog. col. for candidates 
for orders in tbe Oh. of Eng. 



8. Badkobshibb, cap. Fresteign. — Ar. 425 sq. miles ; pop» 
25,428. 

Sttrf. — monntainonB, ezc. the E. which Is nndnlating ; chf . ht., lUdnor Voreot^ 
2,168 ft., once covered "with wood, now only with heath, dim. — very cold in 
winter. Mine. — slate, limestone, sandstone, Ooc.— Past, with •P9i,e agric. 
Dio.—^t. David's. Mem*, to Pari.— Co. 1, Bor. 1. 

Knighton, ft, nr. OfEa'a Dyke. *Pr*etetffn, 8. 

9 Brecknock, cap. Brecknock. — Ar. 719 sq. miles; pop, 59,904. 

Surf, moantainons, enclosing many beautiful valleys^ i/](<— Brec][iiocl( 
Beacon. 2,862 fL Clim. — ^mild in the valleys, oold with mnich rain on the higher 
grounds. Min*. — ^red sandstone, coal, copper, lead, iron, and limestone. Occ^r 
past., manf. of coarse woollens, and iron works. i>io<— St. Davidls. MimM* t» 
Pari.— Co. 1, Bor. 1. 

*J9redfciioele, 6, an anc tn. with a cas. Buflth,S,nr.areinii|«iial sprlofs., 9i9*^ 

d2 
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10. Glamorgan, cap. Cardiffl — Ar. 855 sq. miles ; pop. 896,010. 

iS«r/.— mountainous in the North and Cent.; the peninsula of Grower is 
nearly level, the vale of Glamorgan is undulating. Clim. — ^mild and moist on 
the coast, cold but healthy in the interior. JUin*. — ^In the N. and Cent, is the 
great Welsh coal-field with iron-stone, in other parts are lime, lead, marl, &c 
Occ. — chiefly coal mining and iron wor^, with dairy and agric JHo. — Llandaflf. 
Menu, to Pari. — Co. 2, Bors. 4. 

AberdAre, 40, iron works. *Merthyr-T7dyU, 90, iron foundries, coal 

Aherafon, 3, tin and clipper works. mines, &c 

*Cardiff, 39, cf. port for coal.lron, tin, Ac. Neath, 9, copper and iron works. 

Llandafl, 1, a bishop's see, now a mere vSwansea, 61, seaport, an ane. eas., 

vil. smelting and Iron works. 

Cel. Sites.— The castles of Cardiff. Neath, and Sioanseo. At SL Fa0an% nr. Llandaff, 
Cromwell def. the Royalists in 1648. 

11. Ca(b)biiabthen, cap. Carmarthen. — Ar, 947 sq. miles ; pop. 
116,944. 

Surf. — ^partly mountainous and partly undulating ; the most eztensiye Tale is 
that of Towy; chf . ht. is Black Mt. range. Clim. — ^is moist and moderately mild. 
Mins. — The S. part forms a portion of the Welsh coal-field ; in other parts are 
the old red sandstone, with iron, lead, lime, slate. Occ. — agric. and past, with 
iron and tin working. Dio. — St. Dayid's. Menu, to Pari. — Co. 2, Bor. 1. 



*Ca(e)rm%Tthen, 10, a seaport, once a 
resid. of the Welsh princes ; ur. are tin 
Hnd iron works. 

Dyiieror, nr. Liandello, another resid. of 
the native princes. 



Llandeilo-Yawr, 4, flannels ; nr. are coal 

mines. 
Llanelljr, 18, seaport, copper and Iron 

works. 



12. Fembrokeshibb, cap, Pembroke. — Ar. 628 sq, miles ; pop, 
91,936. 

Surf.~\a undulating ezc. the N., which is hUly. dim.— in the S. is mild and 
moist, in the N. cold. Mini. — coal, lime, slate, and marL Occ. — ^past. and agric. 
with coal mining, slate quarrying, and fisheries. Z>io.— St. David's. Menu, to 
Pari.— Co. 1, Bors. 2. 

•Haverford-West, «, a river port ; here Pembroke Dock, with gov. dockyards 

many Flemings settled in the reign of and arsenal. 

Heiiry Ist. St. David's, 6, a bishop's see, mnch de- 

Milfoi-d, 8, a seaport, packets to Ireland. cayed ; anc. Jfenevio, the metropolitan 

^Pembroke, 13^ nr. is the cas., bpl. of see of Wales. 

Henry 7tb ; one mile dist. Is Pater or Tenby, 3, a bathing place. 



&SSSOV %S. — 102. Bbief Histoby a. — Bbi'HSH Pbbiod, 65 
B.C. to 61 A.D. — ^When Britain was invaded by the Boman General, 
Julius Caesar, 55 years before Christ, it was occupied by various 
tribes who had originally come from Qaul and Belgium. These 
were independent of, and frequently hostile to each other; but 
whenever a powerful invasion was made, the tribes formed a poli- 
tical confederacy under one General-in -chief. 

The principal tribes were the following : — 



1. Cnntii in Kent 

2. Befini in SuaseX 
&. Belgae in Hamps. 

4. Durotflges In Dorset. 

5. Jhimnonii in CoruwalL 



6. Trinobantea in Essex. 11. Ordovleet in N. Wales. 

7. Iceni in Norfolk, &c 12. Demitae in W. Wales 

8. Coritavi in Lincoln. 13. SilHrea in 8. East Wales. 

9. Brigantes in York., Lane. 14. DobOni in Gloucester. 
10. Cornavii in Cheshire. 



b. The Britons were Celts of the Cymry branch, whose descendants are the 
modem Welsh. They were divided into several classes, namely, 1. the Druids 
or Priests ; 2. the Bards or Poets ; 3. the Equltes or chief warriors ; and 
4. the common people. 1. The Druids possessed the greatest moral authority. 
They acknowledged a Supreme Being with many inferior gods ; inculcated the 
eternal transmigration of souls ; practised their rites in dark groves ; venerated 
the oak and mistletoe ; directed not only religious duties but the education of 
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yonth, and taught their disciples astronomy, astrology, magic, &a 3. The 
Bards were a branch of the Dmids, and chanted not only the praises of their 
gods, but the genealogies and exploits of their chiefs, accompanying their songs 
with an instrnment called the chroOa. 3. llie Equlte* possessed the military 
power, and to this class their hereditary chiefe belonged. 4. The common 
people appear to have possessed more liberty than those in OauL 

Host of the tribes practised both pasturage and agriculture. They had no 
fortresses ; their dwellings were small round huts, a number of which enclosed 
by a ditch formed a toum. Their boats, called cor'ddes, were made of light 
osiers. They tattooed their bodies and stained them blue and green with woad ; 
the poorest were clad only in the skins of beasts» others in cnequered mantles 
and close trousers, called braccae. Though they shaved their chins, they suffered 
their moustaches and hair to grow. Their arms were a small shield, javelins, 
and a pointless sword. They fought from chariots, having scythes affixed to the 
axles. The warrior drove the chariot and was attended by a servant who 
carried his weapons. The tribes in the South West were more civilised than 
the rest ; exchanging with the ancient Phoeniciana, tin for ivory braoelets, 
necMaoes, &c. 



ft6. — 103. BOKAK BBirAIN, A.D. 51 to A.D. 426. a. 
— ^Though Csesar had exacted the submission of several of the 
chiefs, yet the country was not actually subjugated till about a.d. 
51. The Roman sway extended from a.d. 51 to A.D. 426, when the 
Roman troops were finally withdrawn. 

For administrative purposes, the Romans divided the oountiy into five laige 
provinces, namely:— 

1. Britannia Prima, which comprised all the country South of the Thames 
and the Severn. 

2. Britannia Seeunda, whioh comprised modem Wales, Monmouth and 
JSereford. 

3. Flavia Caesariensis, which comprised the country lying N. of the Thames 
and 8. of the Humber, and between the German Ocean on the East and the 
Severn on the West. 

4. Maxima Caexariensi*, which contained all tbe country N. of the Humber 
as far as the wall (vaUum) of Hadrian, which extended from a little North of 
tilie Tyne to the Solway Frith. 

5. Valentia, which extended from Hadrian's Wall to the Frith of Forth and 
tbe wall of Antoninus. 

The Northern part of the island, which was never conquered by the Bomans, 
was called Caledonia, of which the East part was occupied by the Ficti, and the 
West part by the Scoti. These tribes afterwards amalgamated. 

b. During this period, tbe Bomans introduced their language, dress, and 
manners ; encouraged learning and civilisation ; constructed excellent military 
roculs and splendid buildings ; and improved the general dwellings of the people. 
During this period, also, the Britons had embraced Christianity, established 
Epitmpaqf, and founded Bishoprics in London, York, Lincoln, Llandaff, and 
Caerleon in Wales. The flower of the British youth, however, had been so 
frequently withdrawn to recruit the Boman armies in other countries, that the 
nation had become comparatively feeble. 

JbESBOTX 47.— lOft. Saxon Pbbiod, a.d. 449 to A.D. 990. a. — 
On the withdrawal of the Romans from the island, the British chiefs 
were either so enfeebled or disunited, that they were unable effectu- 
ally to repel the repeated incursions of the Northern barbarians. 
In this emergency, Vortigem of Kent is said to have invited, in a.d. 
449, the brothers Hengist and Horsa, Jutish leaders, to assist the 
Britons against their enemies. The offer was accepted, and the 
invaders were repulsed. Soon, however, quarrels ensued between 
the Britons and their allies, when the latter turned against their 
employers, and, having called to their aid fresh forces from their 
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native country, defeated the Britons in soTeral engagements, and 
gradually wrested district after district from them. 

These foreignen -were all of kindred origin ; the Jutes came from Jotland, 
the' Angles from Sleswick, and the Baxons from K. Grennany. The conqnest of 
the Eastern and Central parts of Britain by the Anglo-Saxons occupied about 
180 jears from the landii^ of Hengist. They euooeeded in forming one Jtitith 
kingdom (Kent), 3 Saxon (Essex, Sussex, and Wes^ex), and 4 Anglian (Bemida, 
Deira, East Anglia, and Mercia), in all eight, called the Octarchy. Aa Bemida 
and l>eira, howeyer, were united about 617 a.d. into one kingdom, Northnmbria, 
the term Hepfarch^ or seven kingdoms, is generally employed. In a.d. 800 
Egbert^ haying bpcome king of Wessex, after consolidating his own dominions, 
gradually extended his sway by conquering Kent in S19, Essex in 824, and 
Northumbria, Merda, and East Anglia in 827. He thus became J/imorcA of 
all Saxon England^ and yirtnally pot an end to the Heptarchy. 

Tbe foll3WlBff Table shows the formation of the Saxon Kingdoms :— 

Kingdom Tribe Date Modem OouaOee 

1. Kent . . Jntes. 457 Kent, 

s. Sussex . South Saxons 491 Sonsex and Snrrej. 

Z. Wessex . . West Saxons «, | Hants, Ule^ Wight, Berks, WUU, Dorset, 

4. Basex . Bast Saxons 6S7 Bssex, Middlesex, S. of Hertford. 

. ( a. BemMa . Angles 547 Korthumberland and 8. B. of Scotland. 

'^ \b. Deira . do. 540 Yorkshire, Durham. 

8. Kast Anglia do. 571 Norfolk, Suffolk, Oaralnldffe, See. 

7. Mereia . . do. 685 Obeshire, Derby, and midland oonntiea. 

h. The Britons, during this long period, fhongli gradually drfyen from tbe 
Eastern and Central parts of the island, continueid to octsapj the entire Western 
Shore, and maintained their independence for oeataiiBS. This disMct was 
dlTided into four distinct Piindpalities, namely: — 

BrlUshKimgdoims Modem C&tmHm 

1 iw«<.«h ni.uA^ S the 8. West of Scot, from the Solway to the Clyde ; the cap. was 

1. Strath ayde. ^ ^wtn^d, or mod. Dumbarton. 

s. Cmnthrla . 4 Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire, from the Solway to 

J the Mersey. 
X Cambriii Wales aud Monmouth, freq. dlT. into ser. prlndpalitlea. 

**^\.»twiSI }oomwall and West DcTon. 

Strath-Cfyde and Cumbria were generally united nnder one sovereign. The 
monarch reigning in 827 acknowledged the supremacy of the Saxon Egbert. 
Gradually these monarchs extended their sway over the whole of Scotland, 
which they held as independent sovereigns, while they paid rassalage for this 
portion of their dominions. In 1237, the two districts were separated, StnUh- 
Clyde being joined to Scotland, while Cumbria was formally annexed to England 
by Henry 8nL 

Cambria or Wales continued a separate and independent prlndpality till 1282, 
when it was subdued by Edward Ist, and annexed to the English Crown. 
Damnonia or Cornwall, &c., was annexed to England by Athelstane in 927 aj). 

e. When the Saxons came to Britain, they were Pagans, and continued such 
for 150 years, till they were converted by Augustine, the monk, and his fellow 
miBHionarJes from Borne. Henoe, the Saxons were brought into subjection to the 
Bishop of Rome. The British Church, on the contrary, was independent of, and 
opposed to any union with Rome, appointed its own bl&hope, observed its own 
ordinances, and regulated its affaira by its own synoda Among the Saxons, the 
follovring ranks existed : — 1. The Princes, who reigned by hereditary right. 

2. The SarU, earl-eundmen or thane-bom, were next in rank, and generally had 
large estates. 8. The SUh-eundmen, were thanes of a lower grade, occupying an 
intermediate position between the lUgher nobility and the ceorls. 4. The Ceorls 
or Plebeians were freemen according to law, but dependent on the nobility, 
attached to tbe glebe, and unable to change thdr lords, ff. The Theovtes or 
Sei'fs were slaves in the full sense of the word, and were mostly of Oeltio or 
Roman origin. 

LESSON 48.— 105a. Dakish Pkriod, 1017 to 1041.— 77k« Danes (or rather 
the Scandinavian Pirates who came from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) 
made their -first attempt on England about 787 a.d., try landing in Dorset, and 
plundering the neighbouring country. Similar incuxsions were made from time 
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to time in other parts of England. Thougli repeatedly defeated by varions 
Saxon monarchs, yet the Danes had succeeded before Sl!K) a.d. in permanently 
establishing themselves in a district on the East coast of England, called 
Jkmeiagh. This extended from the Tees to the Thames, and comprised the Eastern 
shores of York, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. At length, under Sweyn 
and Canute (a.d. 1017), they became masters of England^ and retained their 
position till 1041, when, on the death of Hardicanute, the crown e^ain d^'olved 
on an Anglo*Saxon sovereign, Edward, sumamed the Co^fesaor, who reigned 
tin 1066 A.D. 

6. The Normans, a.b. 1066.— On the death of Edward, William^ Duke qf 
Nvrmandg in France, laid claim to the Grown of England, landed with a large 
anny, and at the battle of Hastings defaated and slew Harold, who had been 
made Sovereign by the will of his ooimtrymen. Shortly after the battle, 
WUlJaxn was declared Eing, and reigned from 1066 to 1087. William introduced 
into England what is called the Feudal System, By this, the country was 
divided into 60,000 baronies and fiefs, which were held on condition that the 
occupiers joined tiie king's standard whenever they were required. By 
Wm^un's oonqaest of England, Jhrmandif and the Channel Jjflande were 
amiexed to the English Crown. William was succeeded by his son William 2nd, 
who retgned from 1067 to 1100. At his death, Benry, a younger son of William 1«(, 
succeeded, and reigned from 1100 to 1185, leaving only a daughter, Matilda, who 
had nuurried Geoffrey, Earl of Anjou. The throne was then usurped by his 
nephew Stephen^ who reigned from 1135 to IIM. 

HousB ov PLAiiTAaiDnR'.— On the death of Stephen, Henrf Siwi, son of 
Matilda and the flfstof the home<tf PkaMgenei, ascended the throne, and reigned 
from 1154 to 1189. Henry was king of England and duke of Normandy ^ Brit- 
lamy, Anjou, Fo&ou, CMmne and Qaeeony in France ; and in 1172 he subdued 
Ireland, which he annexed to the English crown. Richard \tt succeeded his 
father Henry, and reigned from 1189 to 1199, when he was succeeded by his 
brother John, who reigned from 1199 to 1216. John, by his folly, lost Normandy 
and the other French possessions, and was compelled by his barons in 1215 to 
sign Magna Charta, which secures to every Englishman personal freedom. 
Henrf 8n2, a feeble prince, succeeded his father John, and reigned from 1216 to 
1272. In his reign the Houee of Commons, through the influence of the Earl of 
Leiceeter, took its rise in 1265. Edward lit, son of Henry Zrd, succeeded and 
reigned from 1272 to 1307. He proved himself a sagacious and skilful prince ; 
tn 1288 he oonqneied Walet, which he annexed to England; and in 1296 Scotland, 
which he rendered feudatory. His son Edward 2nd, who sucoeeded and reigned 
from 1307 to 1327, lost the battle of Bumockbum in 1314 ; and was deposed by 
his wife and Mortimer her paramour, by whose instigation he was cruelly mur- 
dered in Berkeley Qustle in 1327. His son Edward 3rd, who succeeded, reigned 
from 1327 to 1377. Edward, who carried on many wars in France, exhibited 
all the qualities of an able general, while he was not forgetful of his duties as a 
sovereign, for he encouraged manufactures and conunerce at home, and induced 
many foreign artisans to settle in England. In his reign, Wicklifte began to 
expose the unscrii)tural tenets and practices of the Churoh of Rome. Edward 
was sucoeeded by his grandson Richard 2nd, the son of the Black Prince, who 
rdgned from 1877 to 1399, when he was deposed 1^ his cousin Henry, son of John 
of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, and confined in Pontefract Castle where he died 
soon after, either tfj violence or starvation. 

c H0U8B OF JiMxCAsrBBi— {badge a Red JZom).— On the death of Richard 2nd, 
Henry of Laneatter usurped the throne, and reigned as Henry 44A, from 1899 to 
1418, when he was sucoeeded by his son Henry 5M, 1418 to 1422. Henry, who 
was a skilful warrior, advanced an absurd claim to the throne of France, which 
he endeavoured to substantiate, but died in 1422, leaving an unsettled kingdom 
to his infant son Henry 6th, who reigned from 1422 to 1461. In 1455, Edward, 
Luke qf York, began to urge his claims to the throne, as they were stronger than 
those of the reic^ing sovereign. This led to a series of conflicts caUed the War* 
of the Roses, At the battle of Wakefield, 1460, Edward was defeated and slain ; 
but his son Fidward, then about 20 years of age, prosecuted the war ; and after 
the second battle of St. Alban's was proclaimed king by the title of Edward 4th, 
March 8, 1461. After various vicissitudes, Henry 6ih was captured and oom- 
mitted to the Tower, where he died May 22, 1471. 

d. HouBE OF YoKK— (badge a White Rose).— Edward 4^ reigned from 1461 
to 1483 : when he was succeeded by his son Edward 6th, a mere child, who 
within 10 weeks was confined to the Tow«r and there muzdeied, when his uncle 
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Bichard asoended the throne in U83, as Riehard Srd. Shortly after Kichard 
was opposed bj Ilmrp Tudor, Earl of Richmond, who claimed descent on the 
mother s side from the honse of Lancaster. At the decisiye B<Utle of Bosworlh 
Fields in 1486, Richard was killed, when Henry was immediately hailed as KinQ 
Henry lih. He was the first of the Houu of Tudor^ and by marrying Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Bdward 4<A, he effected the Union (^ tht HotutM qf 
York and Lancaster, 

Lesson 49«-106a. House of Tm>OR.— Henry 7th reigned from 1485 to 1509, 
when he was succeeded by his son Henry 8/A, 1509 to 1547. In this important 
reign the doctrines of the Reformation began to spread ; the severance of the 
Church of England from that of Rome was completed, and the general suppres- 
sion of the Monasteries effected. In 1536 Wales was formaUy incorporated 
with England. Edward 6th, when only nine years of age, succeeded his father, 
Henry 8/A, 1547 to 1553. In this short reign, by the exertions of the young king's 
able adyisers, the Reformation was advanced, various superstitious ceremonies 
were abolished, and a new Liturgy in English adopted. On the death of Edward 
in 1553, his sister Mary succeeded, and reigned from 1553 to 1558. Mary strenu- 
ously endeavoured to restore popery ; imprisoned and put to a cruel death many 
of the best and noblest of the English reformers, and attempted to alter the 
succession to the throne. At her death, Elizabeth, her sister, daughter of 
Henry 8th and queen Anne Boleyn, ascendeid the throne 1558, and reigned to 
1603. Elizabeth re-established the Protestant Religion, encouraged trade, navi- 
gation, and colonisation ; ruled with great vigour and general prudence, acting 
on the principles of rigid economy and avoidance of debt ; defeated the Spanish 
Annada, and raised her country to a high state of prosperity. 

b. HousB 07 Stuabt.— On the death of Elizabeth, Maroh 24^ 1603, James 6A 
of Scotland, son of Damley and Maiy Qneen of the Scots, ascended the throne 
as James 1st of England, and reigned from 1603 to 1625. By James's accession, 
the crowns of England and Bootland became united, though their parliaments 
continued for a time distinct .In 1611, the present authorised version of the 
Bible was published. In 1625, James was succeeded by his unfortunate son 
Charles Iri, who was beheaded in 1649. This was not the act of the people 
of England, but only of a few ambitious individuals. The Commonwealth 
under the Cromwells lasted from 1649 to 1660; when Charles 2nd, son of 
Charles 1st, ascended the throne of his ancestors. This is called the ReUora- 
tion. At Charles's death in 1685, his brother James 2nd, a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, ascended the throne. James, having attempted to reimpose popery 
on the nation and alter the constitution, and having in other things violated 
the fundamental laws of the realm, was, by a free jMurliament, expelled from 
the throne in 1688 ; when William, Prince of Orange (nephew and son-in-law 
of James), and his wife Mary were invited to assume the Sovereignty. This 
event is called the Revolution of 1688. On the death of William in 1702, 
Anne, daughter of James 2nd, ascended the throne, to the exclusion of her 
father, who was stUl living, and of her brother, who had been brought up a papist. 
Anne reigned from 1702 to 1714. On May 1, 1707, the Union tf England and 
Scotland was completed under the name of Oreat Britain, By this act, the 
Succession to the throne was vested in the Princess SopAia of Hanover and her 
heirs, being Protestants, and that there should be one Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, to which 16 Scotch Peers and 46 Commoners should be elected. Tlie 
first United Parliament of Oreat Britain met on Oct. 23, 1707. Anne died Aug. 
1714, and was immediately succeeded by Qeorge \st. Elector of Hanover, son of 
the late Electress Sophia, and tJie nearest Protestant male heir. 

e. House op "ELkvowr.— George 1st reigned from 1714 to 1727. In Sept. 
1716, the Earl of Mar raised a Rebellion in Scotland to place on the throne the 
son of James 2nd, usually called the Pretender. The RebelUon was snpinessed 
in Feb. 1716. George 2nd succeeded his father in 1727, and reigned till 1760. 
His reign was disturbed in 1745 by an attempt to place on the tihrone Charles 
Edward, son of the old Pretender. This second Rebellion at first gained many 
adherents, but was ultimately crushed at Cullod^en, when Charles Edward with 
difficulty escaped to France. George Zrd succeded his grandfather in 1760, and 
reigned till 1820. In this long reign many Important events occurred, of which 
only two or three can be mentioned here. In 1775 the British American 
Colonies revolted from the mother country, and, with the aid of France, obtained 
their independence under the title of the United States of America. This was 
recognised by England in 1782. In 1789, the First French Revolution broke out, 
which soon led to a general European war. In 1800, the Legislative Union of 
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Ireland with Great Britain was effected, when the united Parliament was hence- 
forth to be styled the Imperial Parliament. This important measure, thouf^h 
much opposed in the Irish Parliament, was carried in the British by a majority 
in the Commons of 208 to 26, and in the Lords of 75 to 7. On June 18, 1815, the 
decisive Battle of WtUerloo was fought, when Napoleon 1st was driven from the 
throne of France, which soon led to a General Peace. 

George A^th, who succeeded his father, reigned from 1820 to 1830. In 1829 the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed, by which Roman Catholics 
became eligible to any office except to that of Lord High Chancellor. 
William 4th succeeded his brother Qeorge 4th, and reigned from 1830 to 1837. 
In 1832, the Reform Bill was passed. In 1887, Victoria, daughter of the Duke of 
Kent and niece of William 4th, ascended the throne. In March 1857, the great 
Indian Mutiny broke out, which was with difficulty suppressed in 1859. In 
September 1858, the Government of India was transferred from the East India 
Company to the British Crown. In July 1869, the Iri^h Protestant Church was 
by Act of Parliament not only cUiettablUhed but duenJoved, 

BOOTAAXTB. 

JJSBBOIH BO. — Physical. — 107a. Scotland is bounded on 
N. by the Atlantic ; E. by the German Ocean. The length is 270 
miles. Breadth varies from 40 miles to 150 miles. Area, exclusive 
of the islands, is 26,014 sq. miles ; ar, of the islands is 4,671 sq. 
miles ; total 30,685 sq. miles. Pop, of the mainland and islands 
is 3,358,613. Cap. Edinbuboh. 

b. The Coasts of Scotland are mnch indented, forming a length of lino extend- 
ing nearly 2,500 miles. The coasts are in general bold and rocky ; the chief 
exceptions on the East are the portions between St. Abb's Head and the Firth 
of Tay, and between Burgh Head and the Ord of Caithness. On the West, the 
coast of Ayrshire as far South as Girran, and the coast about the head of the 
Solway Firth are low. 

e. The chief Inlets on the East are the Firths of Forth, Tay, Moray, 
and Cromarty. On the North, Dunnet Bay, Kyle of Tongue and 
Eribol. On the West, Lochs Broom, Torridon, Hourn, Sunart, 
Linne (leen), Fyne, Clyde, Glenluce, Wigton, and Solway. 

d. Capes.^On the East coast, St. Abb's Head, 286 ft. ; Fife Ness, 
Bachan Ness, 130 ft. ; Kinnaird's Head and Tarbet Ness, 175 ft. 
On the North, Buncansby Head and Dunnet Head. On the West 
are Capes Wrath, 600 ft. ; Ardnamurchan Point ; Mull of Cantire 
on the S. of Cantire; Corsill Point; Mull of Galloway, 325 ft., 
and Burrow Head in Wigton. 

108. Seas, Straits, &c. — On the East, the German Ocean. On 
the North and West, Pentland Firth, between Caithness and the 
Orkney Isles (remarkable for the strength and rapidity of its tides 
and currents) ; the Atlantic Ocean ; the Great and Little Minch, 
between the Outer and Inner Hebrides ; the Sound of Sleat, between' 
Skye and the mainland ; Sound of Mull, between Mull and the 
mainland ; Sound of Jura, the North Channel between Scotland and 
Ireland. 

109. The Islands comprise four groups — 1, the Orkney Islands ; 
2, the Shetland Isles ; 3, the Hebrides ; and 4, the islands in the 
Firth of Clyde. 

1. The Orkney Islands, separated from the mainland by the Pentland Firth, 
amount in number to 67, of which 27 are inhabited. Thej comprise PomSna or 
Mainland^ cap. Kirkwall ; Hoy, on which is Wart Hill, 1,566 ft. ; North and 
South Ronaldshaf Westra, and others. 

d3 
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2. The SheOand Isles^ whicli Ue farther North, consist of aboat 100, of which 
24 are inhabited. The Area is about 680 sq. miles ; pop. about SI ,600 ; the 
principal are Mainland, the largest (60 m. by from 8 m. to 24 m.), VeU, Unst, 
and Fettar, 

8. The HebHdg* or Western Islandt oonsist of the Inner and the Outer 
Hebrides. The Inner Hdfrides are those which lie adjacent to the mainland, 
and inclnde— 1. Sipe, 647 sq. miles ; pop. 18,700 (with the adjacent isles of 
Baasay, Bona, Scalpa, Canna, Bnm, Eig, and Muck, all of which are 
mountainous, with a m(rist climate, and poor soil). 2. MuU, 330 sq. miles, 
mountainous ; of mt. Ben More, cap. Tobermory. (Near Mull are Goll, Tiree, 
Bkerryrore, on the last is a lighthouse. Idna or IcolmMUf held saored in the 
middle ages for its religious and educational establishments. SUtffa, oel. for 
its basaltic columns and cayems.) 8. JurUf 180 sq. miles, cf. mt., the Paps 
of Jura, 2,568 ft. (near are the isles of (Tolonsay and Oronsay). 4. /«toy, 240 
sq. miles, with much fertile land, and fam. for its whisky ; pop. 10,832 ; cap, 
Lochindaal. The Outer ffebrides are situated West of the Minsh, and include 
— 1. The lai^ island of Lewis with Harris ; the North part is called Lewis, 
577 sq. miles ; the South part Harris, 191 sq. miles ; the two parts are united 
by an isthmus. Pop. 28,660 ; cap. Stomoway. The clim. is mild but stormy, 
and the Soil peaty. Ths northern extremity is called the Butt of Lewis, 2. 
Jforth Uist (wist), 118 sq. miles. 8. Benbeeula, 48 sq. miles. 4. South Uist, 127 
sq. miles. 5. The Barra group and several nnaller islands. 

4. The Islands in the Firth of Clyde comprise— 1. Bute, 10 m. by 6 m., 
mountainous in the N., fertile in the S. 2. Arran, 20 m. by 11 m., mountainous ; 
ct mt. Qoat Fell, 2,874 ft. 8. Oreat and LtUle Cumbray. 4. Ailsa Crag in 
the Firtii of (3Iyde. 5. Tndimamock nr. Bute, and HcMf Island nr. Arran. 

6. Besides the above there are some isolated rocks and islets on the East 
coast, as Bass-Bock and Majf IsUmd in the Firth of Forth, and BtU-Bock in the 
Firth of Tay. 



Bl> — Phtsical cotUinued. — UOa. Surface. — 
Scotland in its general outline consists of two distinct portions — 
the Highlands and the Lowlands. The Highlands inclwle the 
Northern and Western portions of the country, and are separated 
from the Lowlands \>j a broad valley, called Strathmore (or great 
strath), which extends across the country diagonally, from near 
Stonehaven on the German Ocean to the banks of the Forth on 
the West of Stirling. This district, occupied with lofty mountains, 
presents a bleak and rugged aspect. On the coasts agriculture is 
followed, but the interior valleys are on so high a level that they 
admit only in scattered patches the culture of the coarser kinds of 
grain, pairticularly oats and bigg. The Lowlands include the 
districts lying East and South of Strathmore, and extend to the 
English border. The arable lands are almost solely comprised in 
broad flat valleys, chiefly along ther friths, called Straths. Several 
of these are aotod for their fertility. 

b. Mountains. — ^In Scotland there are three mountain re^ons. 
1. The Northern HighlandSyXjing West of the Gidedonian Canal, 
occupy portions of Sutherland, Boss, and Inverness. 2. The 
Grampian region, lying between the Caledonian Canal and Strath- 
more, occupy parts of Aberdeen, Perth, and Inverness. The greater 
portion of this region consists of high rocks and naked moors, 
interspersed with numerous bogs. 3. The Cheviot and Lowther 
groups occupy portions of the S. of Scotland. 

1. Of the Northern Highlands, the highest mts. are— Ben Attow, 4.000 ft. ; 
Ben Wyvis, 8,700 ft. ; and Ben Dearg, 3,600 ft. 2. Of the Grampians, the 
highest are— Ben Nevis, 4,878 ft., the highest in Britain ; Ben-Macdui (dwee), 
4^800 ft. ; Caim-toul, 4,200 ft ; Caim-gorm, 4,100 ft. ; Ben-Avon, 4,000 ft. ; 
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Ben-Lairera, 8,900 ft. ; Ben-M(««, 8^800 ft. ; Koi Ben-Lomond, 3»200 ft. 8. In 
JSouth Seotkmd, the highest are— the Cheviot Hills, 2,600 ft ; the lowtker Hills in 
Dumfries, 3,500 ft.; Lammermoor Hills in Haddington, 1,600 ft.; Pentkmd Hills, 
Edinbnrghshire, 1,800 ft. ; Broadlaw Hills in Peebles, 2,700 ft. Other smaller 
ranges are the Sidlaw Hills in Forfar ; Ochill HlUs in Perth ; and Campsie Fells 
in Stirlingshire. 

c. Plaint.— Tha Plains of Scotland are not extensive. The principal are 
Strathmorey extending from Stonehayen to Stirling ; Clydesdale, the Plain of 
Ayr, Tvreedale, and t^ plain of Caithness. 

d. Rivers. — ^The principal on the East side are — ^the Tweed, 96 
miles, the Tyne of Hadding:ton ; Forth 60 miles ; Tay 100 miles ; 
S. and N. Esk ; the Dee 87 miles ; Don 60 miles ; Deveran ; the 
Spej 96 miles ; and the Findhom. On the South and West coasts 
are the Esk, Aiinan 45 miles ; Nith 60 miles ; Dee of Kiicndbright ; 
the Ayr ; and the Clyde 98 miles. 

e. The principal Lakes are Loch Shin, 17 miles by 1 in Suther- 
land ; Maree 12 miles by 3, and Fannioh, 7 miles by 1^ in Boss ; 
Locbs Ericht, Ness, Oich, Lochie, and Morrer in Inverness; 
Katrine 8 miles by }, Tay 14 miles by 1^, Rannoch and Earn in 
Perth ; Awe, 23 miles by 1^ in Argyle ; Lomond 24 miles by 7 in 
Dumbarton ; Leven 4 miles by 8 in Kinross ; and Doon 6 miles by 
1 in Ayr. Lomond, Katrine, and some others are noted for their 
pictoesque scenery. 

Ula. The Climate is similar to that of England, bnt cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter ; except in the central and elevated 
r^ons, where the climate is chill and humid. 

The Western and Sonthem parts are milder than the Eastern, bnt more 
exposed to frequent and heavy rains ; while the Eastern, though drier, are 
subject in Spring and early Summer to cold East Winds. The Climate, on the 
whole, is healthy and favourable to longevity. The inevailing Wind* are 
West and South West ; but in Spring and early Summer, North and North 
East. 

The mean of WvnL at Edinburgh is S8o, Perth sr^', Aberdeen 39°, Glasgow 88°. 
The TMan of Sum. at Edinburgh is 57^, Perth 57o, Aberdeen 69o, Glasgow 67o. 
h. Mean Awn. Ba^cM at Edinbargb 86 in., Perth 80 in., Aberdeen 27 in., Glasgow, 
46 In. 

XXZa* Soil. — ^Nearly three-fourths of Scotland are unfit for 
tillage, being occupied by high moorlands, which afford only 
a scanty pasturage for sheep and small breeds of black cattle. In 
the valleys and plains of the Eastern and Southern districts, how- 
ever, the soil is fertile. 

ft. The MineraU are of the most useful description— coal, lead, and iron; 
granite, freestone, and limestone ; slate and marble. Small quantities of silver 
and gold have also been found. The great ooai district extends across the 
oonntey diagonally from the Firth of Tay to Ayrshire. Iron-stone is foimd in 
the same district. Granite is widely diifnsed, the most important quarries are 
In Aberdeenshire. Lead abounds in the Lowthsr Hills, date in Aigyle, and 
marble in Sutherland, &c 

c Natural OurioMies. — ^Like other mountainous countries, Scotland abounds 
in wild and pictoresque scenes, lakes, cataracts, and caverns, many of which 
have been rendered ^unous by the writings of fiSr Walter Scott, llie Falls of 
the C^de nr. Lanark ; the Fall of Fyra on the East side oA Loch Ness ; the 
scenery of Loch Lomond ; the Trosache between Lochs Katrine and Aidiray ; 
the rocks off the coast of Aberdeenshire, often assuming different forms of arcbes 
and pillars ; the Isle of Staffa, one of the Liner Hebrides, with its basaltic 
oolnmns, and other curiosities, are objects which strike every admirer id nature 
as singularly imposing. 
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d. The Animaht both wild and tame, are similar to thoee of England. Tbe 
nightingale, however, is unknown in Scotland. The riven, especially the 
Tweed, Tay, Dee, and Bpey, abound with salmon and trout, and the seas with 
herring, ood, and other fish. 

&B880W 52. — PoLiTicAi. DiTisioxs. — ^IIS. Scotland contains 
32 coanties, namely : — 

9 Northern Oountiet, 



Counties, 


Ckntnty Totens, 


Counties, 


Countff 7b«pfu, 


] f o. Orkney . 
'1*. ShetUnd. 


. . Kirkwall 


h. Inverness . . 


. Inverness 


. . Lendck 


6. Nairn. . . . 


. Nairn 


2. Gftithnesa . . 


. . Wick 


7. Elgin .... 


. Elgin 


8. Sntherland . 


. . Dornoch 


8. Banff. . . . 


. Banff 


4 f o. Boss . . 
1 6. Orom'arty 


. . Dingwall 


9. Aberdeen . . 


• Aberdeen 


. . Crom'arty 








9 Central Counties, 




10. Kincardine . 


. . Stonehaven 


IS. Perth . . . 


• Forth 


11. Forfar. . . 


. . Forfar 


16. Aigyie . . . 


. In'verftry 


12. Fife. . . . 


. . Cnpar 


17. Dumbarton . 


. Dumbarton 


18. Kinross . . 


. . Kinross 


18. Stirling . . . 


. Stirling 




. • Clackmannan 








\4. Southern 


n Counties. 




19. Linlithgow . 


. . Linlithgow 


36. DomfriSs . . 


Dumfries 


20. F/dinbnrgh . 


. . Edinburgh 


27. Lanark . . . 


. Lanark 


21. Haddington . 


. . Haddiugton 


28. Benfrew. . . 


. Benfrew 


22. BCTidck . . 


. . Greenlaw 


29. Bute .... 


. Bothsay 


23. Roxburgh . 


. . Jedbiugh 


80. Ayr .... 


. Ayr 


24. Selkirk . . 


. . Selkirk 


81. Kirkcudbright 


. Kirkcudbright 


25. Peebles. . . 


. . Peebles 


82. Wigton . . . 


. Wigton 



IiBSBOW 53,— Industbial Pursuits. — 114^. Agriculture, — In 
the valleys and plains, agriculture is pursued with eminent skill and 
industry. 

b. The Farms, held almost universally on Leases, vary from 50 to 1,000 acres. 
The fields are not usually separated by hedges as in England, but by stone 
walls. The Products comprise wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, &c., 
which are extensively grown in the plains and valleys. Numbers of sheep and 
black cattle are fed on tlie moors and highlands. Many millions of trees have 
within the last century been planted in various parts of Scotland ; though tbe 
highlands, islands, and the Western districts are still very bare. 

<?. Manufactures^ &c. — The manufactures comprise cotton^ linen, 
coarse woollens^ carpets, paper, loco-motives, and machinery of every 
kind. 

Cotton is chiefly manufactured in Glasgow, Paisley, and Dundee ; fine linen at 
Dunfermline; coarse linens, sheetings, sailcloth. He., at Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Kirkaldy, &c. ; coarse woollens, flannels, tweeds, at Galashiels, Hawick, Jed- 
burgh, and Aberdeen; carpets, tartans, &c., at Kilmarnock, Stirling, and 
Baimockbam ; stockings at Hawick ; siVc at Paisley ; soap at Glasgow, &c. ; 
heavy hardware at Carron nr. Falkirk ; steam engines and machinery at Glasgow ; 
iron ship-building at Greenock, Glasgow, Dumbarton, Aberdeen, &c. ; and the 
distillation of whisky in various parts. 

d. The Commerce of Scotland is extensive. 

The Imports consist, like those of England, of raw materials for manufactures, 
as cotton, hemp, flax, and timber ; and of colonial produce, as tea, sugar, spirits, 
wines, &c. The Exports comprise manufactured goods, as cotton, linens, sail- 
cloth, plaids, coarse woollens ; with cattle, sheep, coal, iron, salmon, dried and 
pickled fish. 

e. The chief Ports on the East are Leith, Dunbar, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, and Aberdeen. On the 1^e«^— Port Patrick, Ayr, Greenock, Port 
Glasgow, and Glasgow. 
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,/, Internal Communications — The Scads throughout are excellent. 

Before the rebellion of 1745, the Scottish roads were ahnost impassable, but 
shortly after that event several good roads were constructed by the English 
government to connect the forts North of the Grampians with the Lowlands ; 
and since then, many other roads throughout titie country have been formed. 
Canals, from the mountainous nature of the country, are only few. They 
comprise the following : — 1. One connecting the Forth with the Clyde. 2. The 
Union Canal connecting Edinburgh with the Forth and Clyde Canal. 8. The 
Crinan Canal, 5 m. long, across the neck of the Peninsula of Cantyre. 4. The 
Caledonian Canal, the most imiwrtant, connecting Loch Eil on the West with 
the Moray Firth on the East, 60 m. in length. Tha total length of the CaniJs 
in Scotland is 225 m. 

Bailways now connect the leading towns as far North as Suther- 
land, and the mileage in 1864 amounted to above 2,000 miles. 

1*. The North Britith connects Edinburgh with Berwick-on-Tweed. 3. The 
Caledonian passes in one direction to Edinburgh, and in another to Glasgow. 
3. A direct line connects Edinburgh wil^ Glasgow. 4. The Scottish Central leads 
through Stirling, Perth, and Inverness to Sutherland ; and from another point 
takes the coast to Aberdeen. 

ff. The Fisheries are important, particularly those of herring^ cod, 
and salmon. The whale fishery aLso employs many xessels. 



54. — Social CoNnrnoN. — 115a. The Government of 
Scotland, since the union of the kingdoms in 1707, has been blended 
with that of England. The CivU Law, however, differs in a few 
particulars from that of England. 

5. The Court of Session is the highest CivU Court of Scotland, having juris- 
diction over all civil questions of whatever nature. The High Court of Justi- 
ciary extends to all criminal cases, except those of high treason, which are tried 
by a special commission in the English form. The inferior courts of law are 
those of the boroughs, justices of the peace, and sheriffs. Each county has a 
Lord Lieutenant, a principal Sheriff, caUed a Sheriff-depute, from his being 
appointed by the crown. In extensive counties, these sheriffs appoint assistant^ 
called substitutes. 

e. The Revenue^ DeM^ JUilitary Service, &c. are included under England. 

116a. Beligion. — The established form of religion in Scotland is 
Presbvterian. The principle of this form consists in the complete 
equality of all its clerical members, who are called Ministers ; each 
of whom has a separate Parish of which he performs all the 
ecclesiastical duties. In the management of the poor and some 
church functions, the minister is assisted by a body of lay-members 
called Elders, who, in conjunction with the minister, constitute the 
Kirk-Session which exercises a jurisdiction over the parish. 

b. The Ecclesiastical arrangement are — 1. Parishes, of which there are 1,028, 
each with its Minister, and adjudicatory called the Kirk-Session, composed of 
the Minister and certain lay Elders. 2. Presbyteries, of which there are 80, 
each consisting of several parishes united, and each forming a court of judi- 
cature for the Union. S. Synods, of which there are 16, each composed of 
several presbyteries. 4. The Oeneral Assembly, consisting of 368 members 
(partly laymen, but chiefly ministers, elected by the various presbyteries and 
Universities), constitutes the Supreme Governing Body, and to which an appeal 
lies upon every subject. The General Assembly meets every year at Edinburgh, 
when a High Commissioner, appointed by the King, presides at its debates, and 
claims a right of constituting and dissolving it. Since 1712, the right of 
appointing to livings has been vested either In the crown or with private 
parties. A Secession on account of this mode of patronage took place in 1741. 
In 1834, the Veto Act was passed by the General Assembly modifying the right 
ot patronage, but this act having been rejected by Parliament, a disruption took 
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plaoe In 1848, ivhen 470 Ministers, along with a large nnmber of adherents, 
kft the Establishment, and formed the Free Church, 

c. The TarioQs religious denominations at present existii^ in Scotland bear 
the following proportion to the popalation : — EsUMuhed Church 84 per cent. ; 
Free Church 32 per cent. ; United Preibfterian 18 do. ; all other chnrches 16 do. 
The Episcopalian Church is under 7 bishops. The Boman Catholic Church 
has many adherents in the Hebrides, and in the countiee of Banff and 
Aberdeen. 

117a. Education, — Owing to the excellent institution of parish 
schools the advantages of education are diffused among all dasses 
of the people, except perhaps in some of the remote Highland 
districts. Most of the private academies also for the middle classes 
are of a superior kind. There are four Universities ; namely Edin- 
burffhf Glasgow f Aberdeen^ and 8t» Andreufs, 

A greater proportion of the people both in the upper and middle daases 
receive a Uuiyersity education than in England, owing to the less expensive 
charges of the Scotch than of the English Colleges. In their government, the 
Scottish colleges differ materially from the English, the students generally 
living in the towns, without any necessary check upon their private conduct, 
or even any obligation to attendance, except what arises from the dread of the 
professor's refusal of a certificate at the close. The chief exertions of the pro- 
fessors is bestowed on their Lectures, by which they hope to attract studento to 
their classes. The more diligent combine with tiieir Lectures examinations 
and exercises. 

b. Lanffuage. — In all the Lowlands and Eastern districts, the 
Language spoken is English, which is continuaUj extending. In the 
remote Highlands, the people mostly speak the GdeliOy a dialect of 
the Celtic. 

e. Literature. — Scotland has produced many writers eminent in their 
respective departments ; in History — Robertson, Hume, and Alison ; in Moral 
and f^litical Philoaophy — Beid, Hume, Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, Brown 
and Macculloch ; in Divinity — Leighton, Campbell, Macknight, and Chalmers ; 
in Criticism and Polite Literature — Campbell, Jeffreys, Hugh Blair, and Spalding ; 
in Poetry — ^Thomson, Bums, Beattie, and Scott ; to Science— Chrejgory, Playfair, 
Leslie, Brewster, and Huffh Miller; and in Medicine — ^Pringle, Hunter, and 
Fitcaim. As editors of newspapers, magazines, and reviews, Scotch writers 
occupy a prominent position. 

118a. The People. — In the Southern or Lowland districts and 
the whole of the Eastern coasts, the people are mostly either of 
Saxon or of Scandinavian origin ; while the Highlanders and 
inhabitants of the islands belong chiefly to the Celtic race. 

&. As a nation, the Scotch may be considered a serious and reflecting people, 
enterprising, and ambitious of improving their condition. Under these 
impulses, they quit their native land, and seek either in the metropolis and 
commercial towns of England, or in distant lands, that wealth and position 
which they eagerly covet ; yet, when they have accomplished their object, they 
frequently return and spend the evening of their days in Scotland. Among 
the lower classes, crimes against the order of society are of comparatively rare 
occurrence. The pride of birth is very prevalent among the upper and middle 
classes, particularly among the Highland clans, which frequently compels 
them to spend their moderate wealth in outward show ra^er ^an in solid 
comfort. 

c. In their Manners, the Scotch are now much assimilated with those of the 
English. They are not in general a people fond of amusements ; golf And. football 
are the only ones that can be deemed sl^ctly national. Skating and curling, or 
the rol ing of smooth stones upon the ice, are also iiursued when the season 
admits. Dancing is much practised, especially by tiie Highlanders. In regard 
to Food, the Scotch are in general temperate. The peasantry previously to the 
advance in wages, were content with the hardest fare. Neither wheaten 
bread nor animal food formed part of their ordinary diet. Oatmeal was pre- 
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pared under the forms of cakes or porridge, and constituted the chief means 
of subsistence. To this was occasionally added barley broth, with greens or 
tails f the produce of their little gardens. A favourite dish, called haggis, is 
formed of a mixture of oatmeal, fat, lirer, and onions, boiled up in the bag 
-which composed the stomach of the animal. 

d. The LotDland Dress is the same as the English ; eyen the poorest classM 
axe, in general, decently and substantially clothed. The Highlanders, however, 
BtUl retain the remnants of a national costume peculiar to themselves ; the 
tartan, a mixture of woollen and linen doth, adorned with stripes crossing each 
other, and marking the distinction of the dans ; the kiU or short petticoat, 
worn by the men, the hose fastened below the knee, whidi is left bare, and the 
bom»et for the head. 



I880ar 55. — 119. Dbscbiftion of thb CottntieSi Tcwms, 

AMD CRLBBBATED FukCBS. 

Note.— In the following summaries, only the principal mountains are given. Pan, 
means parishes. 

9 Northern Counties, 

iMm Thb Obsitbt Islands include Mainland or Pomona^ Hoy^ 
Bonaldsha, and many others. Cap, Kirkwall. — Ar, of all 400 sq. 
miles ; pop. 81,272. ' 

Surf, — ^The shores are bold, the interior is undulating. CTim.— mild and 
moist; ann. rain/all, 86 inc. Oee.— agric., past., fisheries, and straw-plait. 
Pars, — 18. The Orkney and Shetland Islands form one county, and together 
send one Mem. to Pari, 

EirkwaU, 3, the cap., a seaport, with a I Stromness, 1, a seaport, 
fine cathed., once a bishop's see. I 

b. Thb Shbtlakd Isias include Mainland^ Yell, Unst, and about 
27 others. Cap, Leniack. — Ar, of all 530 sq. miles ; pop. 31,605. 

A<f/.— The shores are rocky ; the interior is hilly, covered with heath, and 
desUtute of trees. C7<m.— damp and variable, but &ost seldom lasts long. 
J/ifM.— limestone, gneiss, freestone, slate, with copper and iron. Ooc.— sheep, 
small cattle, and pony rearing, with aigric, fisheries, and manf. of coarse 
woollens. Pars, — 12. 

Lerwick, 8, a great fishing station. | Scalloway, a seaport. 

Zm CAiTHimss, cop. Wick. — Ar, 712 sq. miles ; pop, 89,989. 

Surf.— level, with mudi moorland ; on W, it is mountainous, on S. the 
Horven Hills. Clim,— cool and moist. Mins.— red sandstone, flagstone, slate, 
4ec. Oee.— agric, fisheries, and past., with stone-quarrying. Pars. — 10. Menu, 
to Pari.— Co. 1, Bor. 1. 

•FieX:, 8, a seaport, cf. seat of the herring i Thurso, 3, seaport, bpl. of Sir John 
fishery. I Sinclair. 

S. SuTHBBiAND, cap, Domoch. — Ar, 1,886 sq. miles; pop, 
23,686. 

<8uf/.— oonsiste of wide moots, deep valleys, lofty mountains, and deer foreste. 
Jtfb.— Ben Clibrig, 8,164 ft. ; Ben More, 8,281 ft. ; Ben Hee, 2,858 ft. Clim.— 
on the B. it is mild ; on the high grounds, subject to much rain. Mins.— rock. 
crystals, red sandstone, limestone, freestone, &c. Occ.^sheep and cattle rear- 
ing, fisheries, and some agric. Pars. — ^14. Menu, to Pari. — Co. 1 . 

Jkimoeh, a small seaport, onoe a bishop's I the residence of the Duke of Snther- 
see. JSenr Golspie is JHmrabin Cos., I land. 

4. Boss Aia> Cbokabtt, caps. Dingwall, Cromarty. — Ar. of the 
united county 3,151 sq. miles ; pop. 80,909. 

Cromarty consiste of 14 detoched portions, so intermixed with Ross, that the 
two are now considered as one county. The large island of Lewis belongs to 
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Roaa-shire. Surf, la wild and mountainous, wit!i cxtensire moon and lakes, 
and some fertile land on the numerous streams. Mts. — Ben "Wyyis, 3,422 ft ; 
Ben Attow, 4,000 ft. dim. is very moist on the W., but drier and colder on the 
B. if I'jM. —granite, old red sandstone, slate, and limestone. Ooe, — agric., sheep- 
feeding, and fisheries. Pan.— 38. Jfems. to Pari.— Co. 1. 



IHngtoall, 2, a seaport. 
Ortnn'arty, 1, a seaport, bpL of Hagh 
Miller, the geologiaC 



Invergnrdon, 1, a seaport. 

Tain, 1, a senport. 

Stomoway, >, on the isle of Lewis. 



5. Inybbnbss' inclades besides the mainland, the islands of 8kj/e, 
Baasay^ and the adjacent isles ; with the outer Hebrides, Harris, 
N. and S. Vint, Benbecula, &c. Cap, Inverness. — Jr. of the whole, 
4,266 sq. miles ; pop. 87,480. 

Surf, consists of mountain and moorland, intersected with deep and narrow 
glens. Lakes and forests of oak, ash, fir, dec, are numerous. Mt3. — Ben 
Neyis, 4,406 ft. ; Cairngorm, 4,090 ft. (?{«ni--G-lenmore, which stretches throngh 
the oountay, Strath Si)ey, Glen Spean, Glen 'Garry, &c. Zaire*— Arkaig, Ness, 
and Laggan. The Caledonian Canal traverses the county from S.W. to N.E. 
Clim. is very moist on the West, drier on the East. ifi'M.— slate, granite, and 
limestone. Oce, — chiefly cattle and sheep rearing, with some agric. and herring 
fishing, &c. Fcu-s.—Ti^ on the mainland, 12 on the islands. Menu, to Pari.— 
Co. 1, Bor. 1. 

*InvemeM, 14, a seaport dellgbtfolly situated, manf. of linens, plaids, and woollen 
stuffs. 

Cel. fmea.—l. Culloden Moor, 5 m. from Inverness, is eel. for the decisive bat. ft. 
April 16, 1740, whlrh crushed the rebellion of 1745. 2. The valley of Olenmore con- 
tains the three military posts of Fort George, Fort Augustus, and Fort William, 
erected to overawe the Highland population. 

6. Nairn. — Nairn consists of two detached portions. Cap. Nairn 
— Jr. 216 sq. miles ; pop. 10,213. 

Surf, is undulating on the coast, the interior is varied and hUly. dim. — 
healthy. Rair^fall— '26 in. iA'n«.— granite and old red sandstone. Oee. — agric, 
with sheep and cattle rearing. Part, — 5. The county joins Elgin in returning 
one Mem. to Pari. 

Jfaim, 4, a small seaport. 

Oel. Sites.— 1. At Cawdor Oas. in the vll. of Cawdor, 4 m. from Nsim, Duncan Is said 
to have been murdered by Macbeth. 2. At Auldearn, 8 m. from Nairn, Montrose gained 
a Vict, over the Ckivenanters in 1645. 

7. Elgin or Mobatshibe consists of two detached portions. Cap. 
Elgin. — Ar. 631 sq. miles; pop. 43,698. 

Surf, is level on the North ; the interior is undulating and hilly. The banks of 
the Spey and Findhom are very romantic, dim. is fine. Rainfall, 24 in. 
Min*,—o\A. red sandstone, granite, slate, and limestone. Occ. — agric, with some 
fiishing.— i\irj.— 10, and portions of 5 others. The county joins with Nairn in 
sendLnis one Mem. to Pari. The fiors. Elgin, Forres, Banff, &c., unite in sending 
one Mem. 



Fochabers, 1 ; nr. is Gordon Cos., seat of 
Dk. of Richmond. 



»Elgin. 7, finely sit., a cel. cathed., manl 

of woollens, with foundries, dec. 
Vorres, 8, an anc. tn. 

Cel Btte.— On a waste nr. Forres, Bhakspeare represents Macbeth and Banquo to have 
met the weird sisters. 



8. Banff, cap. Banff. — Ar. 686 sq. miles ; pop. 62,010. 

Surf.—^in the N. is undulating or hilly, inl^e S. mountainous. Mt». — Cairn- 
gorm, Ben Mac Dhui, Ben Avon. dim. — ^is cold and damp. Mine. — granite, 
marble, clay-slate, &c. Oce. — agric. and herring fishing on the K., cattle and 
sheep rearing in the S. Pars.— 20^ with portions of others. Mems. to Pari. — 
Go. 1 ; Banff and CuUen unite to send 1 mem, 

•Banff, 7 ; nr. Is Macduff, 1. i Keith, 2, an anc. tn. 

Cullen, 3 ; Buckie, 2, seaports. | 

0$L SUe.—Olm Livei is fam. for the distillation of whiskey. 
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1,970 eq. miles; pop. 



9. AjbbbobbNi cap. Aberdeen. — At, 

244,607. 

Surf, is much varied ; the North East is hilly ; the South West Is monntain- 
ons. i^to.— Lochnagar, 8,800 ft. ; Ben Mac Dhtii, 4,406 ft ; Ben Avon, 3,968 ft. 
Rirer* — ^Dee, Don, Ytiian. Clim. — ^variable, but healthy. Miru. — gray granite, 
clay-slate, flagstone, and limestone. Oce. — ^manf . of cotton, linen, and woollens ; 
shipbuilding, stone-qnairying, cattle and sheep rearing, dairies, and salmon 
fishing. Pars. — 81. Menu, to Pari. — Co. 2, Bor. of Aberdeen 1 ; the universi- 
ties of Aberdeen and Glasgow unite in sending 1. Aberdeenshire includes the 
former territorial divisions of Brtwrnart Buehan, Oarioeht Formartin^ Mar^ and 
8traihbogie. 



•Aberdeen, 88, Is formed by the union of 
two towns— Old Aberdeen or Aberdon 
on the Don, and New Aberdam on the 
Dee. Aberdeen 1b r Urge seaport, with 
manfs. of cottons, linens, woollens, 
paper, leather, machinery, ship- 
building, Ac ; Is the seat of a Unlvers. 
consisting of 2 cola. King's CoL in 

CeL Sites.—!. At Sarlavf, nr. Tnverary, In 1411, Haedonald, Lord of the Isles, 
del hj James Ist, King of the Scots. 3. At Alford^ Montrose def. the Oovenanters, 
July a, 1645. 3. At Barra EUl, nr. Inverary, Robert Bruce del the Bnglish under the 
Earl of Buchan in 1307. 



Old Aberdeen, and Marlschal OoL In 

New Aberdeen. 
Fraserburgh, 3, seaport. 
Peterhead, 8, seaport. Inverary, S. 
Ballater, mineral springs. 
Balmoral Cos., 7 m. from Ballater and 

48 m. W. of Aberdeen, Is the Highland 

resid. of Queen Victoria. 



XiBBBOar 56.— 120. 9 Central Counties. 

10. KnrcABDiNSHiBB or Meabns, cap. Stonehayen. — Ar» 394 
flq. miles; pop. 34,651. 

Surf, is mouptainous in the cent., North, and West ; on the East Is the Etov 
or Hollow of the Meams. Strathtnore commences at Stonehaven. Clim. — 
salubrious. ifm«.— granite, clay-sIate, limestone, and porcelain clay. Oce.-* 
cattle and sheep rearing, agric, and fisheries. Pars.— 18, Menu, to Parl.-^ 
Co. 1. 

Stonehaven, 8, seaport. | Laurencekirk, 3, bpL of Dr. Beattle. 

11. FoBFAB or Angus, cap. Forfar. — Ar. 889 sq. miles; pop. 
237.528. 

Surf.— On the N.W. are the Braes of Angus, a rns^red district ; on the E. of 
this is the v(Ue of Strathtnore; on the 8. the Sidlaw Hills ; and next the plain 
on the coast, iff.— Glashmeal, 3,601 ft. Clim. is oold and moist on i^e high 
grounds. iTtfu.— granite, old red sandstone, day-slate, limestone, and jasper. 
Occ— manf. of linens, sailcloths, kc, agzic, past., and flshezies. Pars.—A9. 
Items to Pari. — Co. 1, Bors. 4. 



*Forfar, 11, manf. of linens. 
Arbroath, 19, seaport. 
Brechin, 7, with an (»ld cathed. 
•Dundee, 118, seaport, manf. of coarse 



linens, carpets, &e. 

Oonpar-Angus, 3. 

•Montrose. 14, seaport, flax mills, bleach- 
ing, Ac. ; bpL of Marq. of Montrose. 



CA. Sites.— 1. Olammis Cos., 5i m.from Forfar, la the reputed scene of the murder 
vt Malcolm 3nd In 1034 ; It Is now the seat of the Earl of Stratbmore. 8. The 
Bell Sock Lighthouse Is 13 m. from Arbroath. 

FiFB, cop. Cupar-Fife.— .4r. 613 sq. miles; pep. 160,310. 

Surf, is much diversifled ; on the B. Is the plain called the * ffoio of Fife ; * on 
the W. are Bast Lomond, 1,471 ft.. West Lomond, 1,718 ft., Largo Law, 948 ft. 
Clim, — dry and healthy. Mins, — coal, limestone, ironstone, freestone, and lead. 
Occ.— manf. of linen, coal mining, stone quarrying, agric, and shipping. 
Pars.—&S. Mems. to Pari.— Co, 1, Bors, 2. St. Andrew's Univers. and Bdin. 
Univers. join in sending 1 mem. Cupar-Fife unites with St. Andrew's, &c. in 
sending 1 mem. 



•Cupar-Fife, 5, Hnens, breweries. 

Burntisland, 8. 

Dunfermline, 14, damasks, dlaperi*, &e. ; 

Itpl. of Charles Ist ; tomb uf Robert 

Bruce. 



Dy^art, 8, coarse linens, &c. 
Leven, 3. vKirkaldy, 13, seaport. 
*St. Andrew's, 6, ttefct of the oldest Uni- 
vers. in Scotland, founded In 1411. 
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13. Kjxboss, cap. Kinross. — Ar. 78 sq. miles ; pop, 7)208. 
Par*. 4. Kinross imites with Clackmannan in sending 1 mem. to Pari. 
KinrosSf 2, manf. of cottons, tartans, &c. 

CeL sue.— In the eeuiU In Loeh Leven, Mazy Qaeen of Scots was confined in 1567-8. 

14. Ci^ACKHAKNAN, cop, Clackmannan. — Jr, 46 sq. miles ; pop. 
23,742. 

ifffw.— ooal, iron, limestotne, and lead. Oee.— manf. of blankets, serges, &c., 
coal mining, iron works. Pars, — 4. The co. unites wil^ Kinross in «gp<iip g 
1 mem. to FarL 



Clackmannan, 1. 

Alloa, 6, seaport, iron works, &e. 



Dollar, I, with an acad. founded in 1819 
by CapC Mac Nab. 



15. Fbbth is chiefly a Highland county, consisting of one large 
portion and two small ones. Cap, Perth. — Ar. 2,834 sq. miles ; 
pop, 127,741. 

Surf, is much diversified. The vale qf Strathmore intersects the county 
diagonally. On the West of this is the Grampian region, penetrated by nn- 
z&erous glens. Mts. — ^Ben-y-gloe, Ben Dearg, Ben Lawers, B«i More. Olen* — 
Glen Lyon, Glen Bannoch, Glen Garry, &c. The TrotachSy so celebrated, lie 
between Lochs Achray and Katrine. The Lowland District has S. £. of Strath- 
more, and includes portions of the Ochill and Sidlaw Hills, with the straths of 
Bam and Tay, and the Corse of Oowrie. Clim, is cold on the high grounds, but 
milder on the Lowlands. Mins. — granite, clay, day-slate, red sandstone, lime- 
stone, freestone, and some ooaL Occ. — ^past. in the high grounds, agric. in tiie 
lowlands, with manf. of linen, cotton, and woollens, and stone quarrying. 
Pars, — 79. Menu, to Pari. — C!o. 1, Bor. 1. 

• Ttats county includes the old districts of AtAoI, BreaddOKme, BalgiMdder, Chnerie, 
Perth, Menteith, Bannoeh, Stratheam, and SlormonL 



Kinffs. 
Blair Gowrle, 3. 

Crieft, 4, manl of cotton and flax goods. 
Dunblane, 1, once a bishop's see. 



•Perth, 25, seaport, fine town, manf. of 

linen and cotton, witb taunerles, iron 

works ; till 1437 it was considered the 

Cap. of Scotland. 
Abernettay, 1, the anc. cap. of ttaePictista 

CO. Bites.-l. Blair Athol Cas., 35 m. N. of Perth, is the resld. of Dk. of Atbol. 
S. At KiUicrankiet a narrow glen, 14 m. from Dunkeld, the Highland clans under 
Oraharae, Viscount Dundee, def. the troops of William 8rd under Gen. Mackay in 
1689, July 26. 8. Scone, 1 m. from Perth, once bad a pal. and an abt^ey, in which the 
Scotch kings were crowned ; the stone on which the kings sat was removed by 
Bdw. 1st to Westminster Abbey. 4. At Duneinane Hill, 1,114 ft^ one of the Sidlaw 
mils, 8 m. from Perth. Macbeth had his cas. where he was def. by Malcolm in 1054. 
K. Jit Sheriff Muir, nr. Dunblane, the Royalists under Dk. of Argyle encountered the 
Scotch rebels under the Earl of Mar, iu Nov. 1715. Both sides claimed the victory. 

16. Abgyle comprises a large extent of mainland, the penmsula 
of Cantire, and the at^'acent islands of Mull, Islay, Jura, Tiree, 
Coll, lona, &c. Cap, Inverary. — Ar, of the mainland 2,192 sq. 
miles ; of the Islands 1,063 sq. miles. Total 3,255 sq. miles ; pop. 
75,635. 

^rf.— the coasts are much indented ; the interior is mostly m^^ed moorland 
and mountain. Clim. — ^very dioist ; annual Rainfall in some parts is 80 in. 
Hins. — Slate, granite, marble, lead. Occ. — cattle and sheep rearing, dairies, 
some agric, and fisheries. Pars. — 86. Mem. to Pari. — Go. 1. 



Dunoon, 3, a bathing place. 
Oban, 2, a seaport. 



Jnverary, 1, a seaport ; nr. is Inoerary 

Cob., the res. of Dk. of Argyle. 
Campbeltown, 6, seaport. 

Cel. 8ite.—Olencoe, a romantic valley nr. Loch Etive, is the scene of the atrocious 
massacre of the Macdonalds in Feb. 1691. 



17. DvMBABTox consists of two portions, the larger lying on the 
West, the smaller on the East, separated by the county of Stirling. 
Cap. Dumbarton ; total ar. 320 sq. miles ; pep, 58,839. 
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Svrf. — ^mncli diyersified. Clim. is mild but humid. Mins. — iron, coal, lime- 
stone, claj-slate, &c. Occ.— manf. of cottons, glass, pai)er, with pasturage. 
Par*.— 12. Mem. to Pari.— Co. 1. 



Dumbarton^ 11, the former cap. of Stratfa- 
Clyde, has ship building, foundries, &c. ; 
its cas., of great anClq., is on a rock 206 
ft. atx>ye the Clydeu 



Kirkintilloch, 6, mant of cotton8,saeklns 

&c. 
Helensburgh, 4, a bathflig place. 



18. Stirldto consists of one large portion and two small 
detached ones. Cap. Stirling. — Jr. 462 sq. miles ; pop. 98,179. 

Sitrf, — ^mountainons on the West, indnding Ben Lomond, 8,193 ft. ; the 
middle part indndes the Campsie Hills, with several moors and bogs ; the East 
is generally level. Clim. is bleak on the West, more genial on the East. 
JfibM.— coal, iron, freestone, and limestone. Oce. — ^manf. of carpets, tartans, 
cottons, paper, with foundries, coal mines ; past, on the moorlands, and agric. 
on the lowlands. Fart. — 25. Menu, to Pari. — Co. 1, Bor. of Stirling unites 
with DiuxfermliDe, &c., in sending 1 mem. ; Falkirk with Lanark in sending 1 mem« 



*atirHHO, 14. with a fine cas., once the res. 

of the Kings of Scotland, with manf. 

of cottons, woollens. 
«Falklrk, 9, cattle markets. 
Baonockbnm, 2, woollens, Uirtans, &r« 



Kilsyth, 4, cottons. 

CarroD. 1, large Iron works. 

Bridge of Allan, 2, fism. for minem 

springs. 
Denny, 2, manf. paper. 



CU. aUea.—At BannocKbumt Robert Bmee def. the English In 1814. 2. At Falkirk, 
Bdw. Ist def. the Srots In 1898 ; and here the Highlanders under Prince Charles Edw. 
def. the Royalists In 1746. 8. At EiUytht Montrose def. the Covenanters in 1645. 
4. StirUng Oaa, has been the scene of many historical events. 



I80W 57.— 121. H Southern Counties. 

19. LiNLiTHOow or WssT Lothian, cap. Linlithgow. — Jr. 127 
sq. miles; pop. 41,191. 

Bur/, is pleasingly diversified. C7<f».— cold but healthy. ififM.~ooal, lime- 
stone, freestone, granite. Oce, — agric, cotton manf., coal mining, and stone 
quurying. Part. — IS. Menu, to Pari. — Co. 1, Bor. of Linlithgow unites witii 
Falkirk in sending 1 mem. 

*lAnHthgoiVt 8, with an anc. royal pal. I Borrowstoneness, 8, seaport. 
Bathgate, 4. I 

20. EDnrBtTBGHSHntB or Mm Lothian, cap, Edikbttbgh. — Jr. 
367 sq. miles ; pop. 328,335. 

fiuf/.— diveraifled. i/b.— Muiifoot Hills, 2,000 ft. ; Fentland Hills, 1,800 ft. 
Clim. is salubrious. i/t»M.— coal, limestone, sandstone, greenstone. Oce. — 
agric. and past. ; manf. of flax, silk, and woollen goods, and paper, with 
some fisheries. Part. — 42. Menu, to Pari. — Co. 1, Edinburgh city 2; the 
XJnivers. joins St. Andrew's in sending 1, Leith 1. 

jBTill, ht. 356 ft., contains an Observatory 
and many monuments. Alx)ttt 1 m. 
dlst. is Arthwi*9 Seat, he. 822 ft. ; In the 
valley bet. it and Calton Hill Is the 
royal pal. called Holyrood House, 

•Lolth, 44, a seaport ; nr. are Newbaven 
and Grauton, fishing vils. 

Musselburgh, 7 ; Porto-Bello, 4, both on 
the txitMt. 

Dalkeith, 5, with a paL of the Dk. of 
Buccleucb. 



*EdiiiJlmrgK, 196, cap. of Scotland, and 
seat of the supreme courts of hiw, and 
resld. of many eminent men. Is pic- 
turesquely sit. on two ridges of hills, 
and divided into an old and a new 
town ; many of the houses are high, of 
which each storey or /tat forms a sepa- 
rate dwelling. It Is the seat of a Uni- 
versity and centre of several large 
printing establishments ; Its cas. is on 
a precipitous rock, 437 ft. In ht. CaUon 

Cel. aiU».—\. EdMntrgh has been the scene of many historic events. 2. At Pinkie, 
nr. Musselburgh, the Bng. under the Earl of Hertford def. the Scots, Sept. 10, 1547. . 

21. Haddikgton or East Lothian, cap. Haddington. — Jr. 280 
sq. miles; pop. 37,770. 

Burf. — much diversified ; in the S. are Lammermoor Hills, 1,700 ft. Clim, — 
variable. Mint. — ^red sandstone, coal, and limestone. Oce. — agric, past., auA 
lIsherieB. Air<.— 2S. ifemf. to Par/.— Co. 1, Bor. 1. 



Hawick, 11, mRnf. of woollens, bosierj. 

Kelso, 4, com trnde. 

Melrose, 1, with ruins of a eel. abbey ; 
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•EaddingUm, 4, wool and com mark., bpl. I Diinbar, s, a seaport, herring flsbeir. 
of Jobn Knox. I North Berwick, 1. Preston Pans, 1. 

CeL 8iteM.—\. At Dunbar, Edw. 1st, in 1296, def. the Bunts nnder Balinl ; and here 
also, Cromwell def. the Scots, Sept. 3, 1850. 2. At Prevton Puna, the Hifrh landers 
under Charles Edw. Stuart def. the Royalists under Sir John Cope in 1746. 3. TantalUm 
Ca».t tbe anc and eel. resid. of the Douglases, Is on the coast nr. N. Berwick. 

22. Bebwick, cap. Greenlaw.— ^r. 473 sq. miles ; pop. 36,474. 

Surf. — ^Level on the S. including * the MerWy or borderland, and Lauderdale ; 
OfDthe N.W. are the Lammermoor Bills. Clim. is dry, but cold and subject to 
sudden changes. Mini. — limestone, marl, slate, with some coal. Occ. — agxiCi 
with cattle rearing. Par*.— 31. Mem. to Pari.— Co. 1. 

QreenlaWfU I Dunse. 2. | Coldstream, 1. 

2S. RoxBUBGH, cap. Jedburgh. — Ar. 670 sq. miles ; pop. 53,965« 

^f/.— diversified ; on the S. are the Cheriot Hills ; cf . hts., Garter Fell, 
1^1 Fell, N. of these are Teviotdale and Tv:eedale\ on the 8. is Liddisdale. 
Clim. is mild. Mint. — ^red sandstone and limestone. Occ. — ^past. on the 
Cheyiots, agric on the plains, with manf . of woollens and hosiery. Far*^ — 30. 
Mem, to Pari.— Co. 1. 

3 m. dist. is Abbotcfordf formerly the 
resid. of Sir Walter Srott. 
Roxburgh, now a vll., was once the county 
tn. 

b. Selkibk, cap, Selkirk. — Ar. 260 sq. miles ; pop. 14,001. 

Sur/.—hUljt including the dales of Ettrick and Farrow. Mt. — Ettrick Pen, 
1,*268 ft. /2itJ«r*— Tweed, Ettrick, and Yarrow, dim.— -cold but healthy. 
Min*. — clay-slate, granite. Occ. — ^past., with agric. and manf. of woollens. 
Part.—Zy with portions of 7 others. Mem, to Pari. — Co. 1. 

8^kirK ^ I Galashiels, 9, manf. of tweeds. 

At PMliphaught nr. Selkirk, Montrose was def. by the CoTenanters under David 
Lesley in KMfi. 

25. Peebles or Tweedale, cap. Peebles. — Ar, 356 sq. milee; 
pop. 12,314. 

(Sfwr/.— elevated and billy, with moor and bog. i/te.— Hart Pell, 2,6.35 ft. ; 
Broadlaw Hill, 2,741 ft. Clim. is cold. Mins,—grej wacke or whinstone, red 
sandstone, limestone, and some coaL Ooe.— past. Par».—\%, Mem. 
Pari.— Co. 1. 

Peebles, 9. I Inrerleittaen, 1, mineral springs. 

26. DuMFBiES, cap. Dumfries. — Ar, 1,098 sq. miles; pop, 
74,794. 

jfur/.— mostly hilly, but flat on the Solway ; the cotmty includes Eskdale, 
Annandale, and Nithsdale ; Mts.—Bl&ck. Larg, 2,890 ft. ; Lowther, 2,522 ft., and 
Qneensberry, 2,259 ft. Clim. of the S.W. is mil4 but moist, i/ifu.— grey wacke, 
limestone, red sandstone, ironstone, with some coal. Oee. — agric, sheep and 
cattle rearing, and some manf. of wooUens, &c. Par«.— 4S. Menu, to Pari. — 
Ck). 1, tho Bor. of Dumfries with Annan, &c., sends 1. 



•Jhan/iriee, 16, considered a provincial 
cap., manf. of cottons and woollens, has 
an observatory, and tbe tomb of Bums 



the poet. 
Annan, 3, a seaport. 
Moffat, 1, mineral waters. 



27. Lanaekshibb or Clydesdale, • cap, Lanark. — Ar, 889 sq. 
miles ; pop. 765,279. 

Surf, is much diversified ; the Southern part is hilly with moorlands, in 
which are the Lowther Hills, of which cf. ht. is Green Hill, 2,403 ft. ; Tintock, 
2,808 ft., is a detached mass. The middle part is undulating, the Northern is 
level. The Falls or Cataracts of the Clyde, near Lanark, comprise Bennington 
Linn, 80 ft. of fall ; Corra Linn, 84 ft., and Stonebyres, 80 ft. Clim. is mild and 
moist in the lowlands. J/^.— coal, lead, iron, limestone, and building stones. 
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Oee.— chiefly manf., with coal, lead, and iron mining, shiphoilding, agric, and 
past. i*rtr4.— exclusive of Glasgow, 66. Menu, to Pari.— Co. 2, Bora. 3 ; Uni- 
Tersities of Glasgow and Aberdeen send 1. 
*Lanark.5. 178 churches and chapels, many splen- 



did ediflces, a cathed., a well-tndowed 
Univers. and another called the Au- 
dersnnlan UniverHlty. 
Hamilton, 11, lace, elieck-sbirts, &c., 
vritli a ducal pal. 



At nlrle, 13, colllerieB, Iron works. 

Rntherglen, 9, muslins. 

•Glasgow, 477, the chief seaport and em- 
porium of trade and commerce in Srot- 
Jaud, manf. uf cottons, woollens, silks, 
machinery, steam engines, &c., has 

Cel 8Ue». -1. At BothioeU Bridge, on the Clyde, 2m. from Hamilton, the Covenanters 
wer« def. by the royal forces under Dk.of Mimmouth, June 22, 1679. 2. At DrumcloQ, 
6 m. from Strathavon, the dragoons of Claverhouse were def. by the Covenanters ia 
Jane 1679. 



\, Renthew, cap. Renfrew. — Ar. 247 sq. miles; jwp. 216,919. 

Sur/.—leyelj except on the West, which is hilly with moorlands. Clim. — 
moist. Mins.—oo&U iron, limestone, and freestone in abundance. Occ. — manf. 
of cottons, &c., with coal mining, iron works, past., and dairy farming. 
i\ir«.— 30. Mems. to Pari.— Co. 1, Bora. 2. 



Port Glasgow, 10, seaport. 

•Paisley, 4, cottons, silks, fancy goodSy 

PoUockshaws, 7, cottons. 



Benfreto. 4, silks, muslins, &c. 

Julinstone, 0, cottons, with iron foun- 
dries. 

•Greenock, 57, large seaport, ship 
building. 
CeL Sites.—!. At Langside, nr. PoUockshaws, the troops of Mary Queen of Scots 

were def. by the Regent Murray in 1568. 2. In the town ot Renfrew, the Stewart 

family, so called from their office of Stewards uf Scotland, had their earliest known 

patrimonial Inheritance about the 12tb century. 

29. RuTESHiBB consists of the islands of Bute and Arran, with 
Crreat and Little Cumbray, Inchmamock, Holy Island, and Pladda. 
— Ar. of the whole 171 sq. miles ; pop. 16,977. Cap. Rothesay 7, 
a celebrated bathing-place. 

a. The Island of Bttte is separated from the mainland by a channel called the 
• Kyles of Bute ; ' area, about 60 sq. m. ; pop. 9,306 ; cap. Rothesay, 7. The 
Surf, on the N. is mountainous, on the 8. undulating. CZim.— mild and moist. 
Min*. — ^limestone, slate, with some coaL Occ.— agric. and herring fishery. 
h. Isle of Arran is separated from the peninsula of Cantire by Kilbrennan 
Sound, and from Bute by the Sound of Bute ; area, about 111 sq.m. ; pop. 6.,538. 
Surf, on the N. is moimtainous, on the S. undulating. Mt. — Goatfell, 2,874 ft. 
Muu. — coals, freestone, limestone, and ironstone. Ooc.— agric. and fishing. 
Arran has no town. Buteshire has 6 pars. — 3 in Bute, 2 in Arran, and 1 in the 
Cumbrays. The Co. sends 1 Mem. to Pari. 

30. Athshieb, cap. Ayr. — Ar. 1,149 sq. miles; pop. 200,745. 

Ayrahire consists of 3 Districts— CunnmgAam in the N., Kyle in the centre, 
and Carrick in the S. Ailsa Craig, a rock off the coast, 1,098 ft., belongs to 
Ayrahire. The Surf, of Ayrahire is varied ; there are several fine plains on the 
coast ; the East and South East are mountainous. Clim. is moist but healthy ; 
ann. Rainfall is 60 in. Mim.—oo&l, ironstone, lead, plumbago, antimony, 
copper, limestone, &c. Occ. — agric. and cattle rearing, coal mining, and mazif. 
of cottons and wooUcns. Pars. — 16. Mems. to Pari. — Co. 2, Bora. 2. 

*Avr, 17, seaport, fishery, export of coals, Irvine, 6, seaport, exp. of coalsi 
Ac; 2 m. dist. is bpl. of Burns the poet. ; Saltcoats, 4, seaport. 

•Kilmamork, 22, carpets, leather, cot- Lar^s, 2, seaport 
tons, wouJiens. 

Ardrossan, 2, seaport. 

Dairy, 4, coai and iron works. 

Olnrau, 6, seaport. 



M:iyt>ole,4, with a eas. 

Scewartou, 3, carpets, &0, 

Troon, 2, seaport. 

Kilwinning. 4, muslins ; nr. are coal pltsi 



31. Ejbkcudbbight, cap. Kirkcudbright. — Ar. 954 sq. miles; 
pop. 41,852. 

Surf, is hilly on the N. and W. if;.— Black Larg, 2,890 ft. dim.— mild, but 
moist on the low groimds. Mins. — granite, limestone, &c Occ — agrlo. and 
part. P'irs. — 28. Mem. to Part. — Co. 1. 

Kirkcudbright, 2, seaport. | Outle Douglas, 9, 
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S2. WiQTON, cap. Wigton. — Ar. 512 sq. miles; pop. 38,795. 

Wlgtou consists of two peninsulas and the mainland. Surf, is undulating,, 
rising towards the N. from 600 to 1,000 ft. ; there is much moorland, dim. is 
mild and moist. Rain/all at Stranraer 05 in. Mins. — sandstone and slate. 
Occ— agric. and past. Par*.— 17. Menu, to Pari. — Co. 1, Bor. 1. 

• TTifirtoft, 1, seaport. i Stranraer, 5, seaport. 

Portpatrick, 1, nearest port to Ireland. | Wliiihuru, 1. once a bisLop^ see. 

xjBssoar ss.— bistort. 

IkTAa, BouAN Period.— In the early Roman Period, the Northern Part of 
Bcctland, from Pentland Frith to the Frith of Forth, was called Caledonia (from 
the Caledonii, a leading tribe), and sometimes, Britannia Barbdra. It was then 
occupied by various Celtic and Scandinavian or Gothic tribes. Bouth of the Frith 
of Forthy was called Valenlia, and generally formed part of Boman Britain. 

b. Scots and Picts.— About 860 a.d, the ScotH or v/anderers, a Celtic tribe 
(originally it is supposed from South Britain), emigrated from the North and 
last part« of Ireland (where they had previously settled), and effected a settle- 
nient in Argyleshire, to which they gave the name of Dalriada. Here they 
remained for more than SdO years. During this period, the rest of the country, 
both Central and Eastern, lying North of the Friths of Forth and Clyde, 
formed the kingdom of the northern and southern Pictt^ who were of Scandi- 
navian or Gothic origin, spoke a different language from the Scotti, and were 
generally under the dominion of one king. , 

r. From a.d. 736 to 1034. Angu$ Mae Fergus^ king of the Picts, con- 
quered Dalriada, over which his descendants reigned till 819, when the 
Dalriadic family recovered their ancestral dominions. In 843, the whole of 
Caledonia was governed by Kenneth Mac Alpin, originally king of the Soots of 
Dalriada, but thenceforth styled King of the Picts. During the lOth oentory, 
tiic country was ruled as one kingdom by the successors of Kenneth Mac 
Aipin, and known by the name of Albania or Albin. About the middle of the 
cetitury, however, the name Scotland began to be applied instead of Caledonia or 
Albania, and from the commencement of the 11th century, the people were 
styled Scots simply. During the above period, the portion South of the Forth 
and Clyde, once forming the Boman YALK^TIA, consisted of three districts : — 
1. Trie Eastern party called Bernicia, which formed part of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kingdom of Northumbria. 2. Strathclyde, which comprised modern Dum- 
barton, Lanark, Benfrew, and North Ayr. This was a Cymric or Welsh 
kingdom, sometimes independent of, at oXhet times united with Cumbria. It 
was conquered by Kenneth 3rd, in 973. 8. Galloway, a Pictish kingdom, 
which comprised the modem counties of Kirkcudbright, Wigton, and 
bouch Ayr. 

d. Lords of the Isles. — About a.d. 890 the Norwegians conquered the 
Orkneys and the Western Isles, which they retained till 1266, when they sold 
ttie sovereignty to the King of the Scots. This transfer, however, was resisted 
by Macdonaldy the Celtic chief of the islanos, who thenceforward assumed the 
dignity of ' Lord of the Isles* One of these sovereign Lords or Kings having 
been refused an Earldom in the North of Scotland, which he had claimed, 
declared war against James the king of the Lowland f^cotch, in which he was 
assisted by the Highlanders, most of whom were at that time nearly inde- 
I)endent. The decisive battle was fought at Harlavo in Aberdeenshire, in 1411, 
when Macdonald was signally defeated and his power broken. The last Lord 
of the Isles was attainted for rebellion in 1439, and lost his life. The Orkney 
and Shetland Isles were annexed to the Scottish crown in 1468. 

e. Modern Scotland. — 1034 to 1603.— About 1034, Duncan became King of 
Scotland, but from some cause, was attacked and slain near Elgin in 1040, by 
his kinsman Macbeth^ rendered so famous by Shak8i)eare. Macbeth l^en 
usurped the throne, and reigned from 1040 to 1057, when Malcolm Canmore 
(ur Great Head), the son of the slain Duncan, assisted by Saxon troops from 
England, made war upon him and stew him. Malcolm in 1068 married 
Margaret, eldest sister of Edgar Atheling of England. Afterwards, many 
changes occurred in the succession. In 1261, Alexander 3rd married Margaret 
eldest daughter of Henry Srd of England. In 1281, Eric, king of Norway, 
married Alexander's daughter, Margaret, who died in 1283, leaving only an 
infant daughter, * the Maiden of Norway,' who, in the following year, by the 
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death of her grandfather's children, became the direct heir to the Scottiuh 
throne. In 1290, in consequence of the death of this child, Margaret, daughter 
of Eric and grand daughter of Alexander, a disputed succession took place, 
when Edward let, of England, who bad been appointed umpire, decided in 
favour of John Baliol, exacting from him, however, homage as Lord 
Paramount. Shortly after, Baliol having broken his pledge, Edward invaded 
Scotland in 1296. On the death of Baliol, Robert Bruce, grandson of a former 
competitor, assumed the title of king and was crowned at Scone^ March 1306. 
On the death of Edward 1st in 1307, his son Edward 2nd prosecuted the war, 
but was defeated by the Scots at Bannockbunij June 1314, which led to the 
Independence of Scotland in 1329. Bobert Bruce was succeeded by his son 
David 2nd, a mere child, who reigned till 1370. David Bruce died in 1370, 
leaving an only daughter, Margaret, who had previously married Walter, the 
Lord High Steward of Scotland. Their son was chosen king, as Robert 2nd, thus 
founding the royal line of Stewart, 1370. The following is the order of succession 
of the Stewart DYNijarrr : — Robert 2nd, 1370; Robert 3rd, 1 {90 ; James 1st, 
1406 ; James 2nd, 1437 ; James 3rd, 1460 ; James 4th, 1488, James 5th, 1513 ; 
Hary, 1542 ; James 6th, 1567, who ascended the throne of England at James 1st, 
March 1603. The R^ormation of Religion in Scotland was consummated about 
1560, chiefly through the instrumentality of John Knox. This has jxroved in 
Scotland, as in other countries, the greatest of National Blessings. 



JbBBSOar 59.' — Phtsicai.. — 123a. Ireland is bounded on the 
North, Westf and South by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the East by the 
North Channel, Irish Sea, and St. George's Channel. The greatest 
length is 290 miles, the Tnean length about 220 miles. The greatest 
breadth is 175 miles, mean breadth 140 miles. The ar. including 
the islands is 32,513 sq. miles ; ^op. in 1871 was 5,402,759. Cap, 

BUBUN. 

b. The Cotist is much indented on the JVbr/A, the West, and the Sotah West ; 
the shores on these sides are generally high and rocky, and the cliffs in many 
places precipitous. The Eastern Coast is generally low, and the shore frequently 
obetracted with sunken rocks and sandbanks, particularly the shores of Down 
and Antrim. The entire length of the coast line is about 2,000 miles. 

124a. Principal Inlets or Estuaries. — On the North, Loughs 
Foyle and SwiUy. On the East, Belfast Lough, Strangford 
Lough, Dundrum Bay, Carlingford Lough, Dundalk and Dublin 
Bays, and Wexford . Haven. On the South, Waterford, Cork, and 
Kinsale Harbours. On the West, Bantry, Kenmare, and Dingle 
Bays, Mouth of the Shannon, and the Bays of Galway, Clew, 
Killala, Sligo, and Donegal. 

h. Capes. — On the North, Fair Head, Bengore, Malin Head, Horn 
Head. On the East, Howth Head and Wicklow Head. On the 
South, Camsore Point, Cape Clear, and Mizen Head. On the 
West, Dunmore Head, Kerry Head, Loop Head, Slyne Head, Achil 
Head, Erris Head, and Kossan Point 

128a. Islands. — The Islands, which are all adjacent to the coast 
are numerous but small. 

(. On the North are Rathlin, Inlstrahull, Inch, in Lough SwiUy, and Tory N. 
of Donegal. On the West, are — ^North Isle of Arran, on the West of Donegal ; 
Achil Isle {ar. 50 sq. m.). Eagle, Clare, and others on the W. of Mayo ; the 
three South isles of Arran in G-alway Bay ; the Blaskets and Yalentia Island 
. {.ar. 12 sq. m.) West of Kerry. On the South are Dursey Isle and Cape Clear 
Island. 
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126a. — Surface, The surface of the interior of Ireland is mostly 
level, being occupied by a great Central Plain which stretches from 
Dublin Bay on the East to Galway Bay on the West, and from 
Lough N«agh on the North to the borders of Waterford on the 
South. The highest part of this plain does not exceed 320 fb. above 
sea level. The mountainous or hilly districts of the country are 
the North West, the West, and the South West, and the county of 
Wicklow. 

b. Mountains. — The mountains of Ireland do not form continuous 
chains, but lie in detached groups, many of which are cultivable to 
the very top. The following are the principal groups: — 1. The 
mountains of Antrim; chief heights, Trostan near Cushendall, 1,810 
ft.; Divis near Belfast, 1,559 ft. 2. Mountains of Donegal; chief 
height, Errigal, 2,462 ft. 3. Mountains of Mayo^ of which the 
chief are Nephin Beg mountains, 2,639 ft., Croagh !Patrick, 2,510 ft. 
4. Mountains of Connemdra in Gralwa/; chief heights, Mulrea, 2,632 
ft. ; Twelve Pins, 2,396 ft. 5. Mountains of Kerry ; chief heights, 
Mac Gilljcuddy's BeekSy 3,404 ft. ; mount Brandon, N. of Dingle 
Bay, 3,120 ft. 6. Mountains of Wicklow^ chief height, LugnaquiUa, 
3,039 ft. 7- Moume mountains in Down, chief height Slieve Donard, 
2,796 ft. Besides the above, there are Siieve Bloam mountains, 
1,691 ft., on the borders of King's County and Queen's County ; 
Silver Mine mountains, 2,265 ft., N. W. of Tipperary ; and Galty 
mountains, 3,005 ft., and Knockineiledoum mountains, 2,698 ft. S. of 
Tipperary. 

c. The Bogs. — ^A striking feature in the Sorface of Ireland is the quantity of 
Bog-land, which is estimated to occupy above 12,000 sq. roiles. The Bogs of 
Ireland differ materially from the Fens of England. The Bogs are all on 
elevated ground, and can thus be easily drained ; while the Fens of England, 
being level or nearly so, are drained with difSculty. The bog^s are composed of 
vegetable matter called peaty which serves for fuel. The largest is the Bog of 
Allen, which extends through Eildare, King's County, Meath, and Roscommon. 
A great portion of the Central Plain consists of red Bog-land. Bogs also occur 
in the hilly districts of Sligo, Mayo, Q-alway, Wicklow, and other parts. 

d. Chief Bivers. — 1. In the Norths Foyle 80 miles, Bann 90 miles, 
and the Blackwater of Tyrone 50 miles. 2. On the Eaut, Lagan 42 
miles, Boyne 80 miles, Liffey 70 miles, Slaney 55 miles. 3. On the 
Southy Barrow 100 miles, Suir 100 miles, the Blackwater of Cork 
90 miles, Lee 50 miles, Bandon 40 miles. 4. On the Westy the 
Shannon 224 miles, the largest river in Ireland ; Moy in Ma^o 40 
miles. Erne in Fermanagh 80 miles. Most of the Irish rivers 
abound with salmon. 

e. Lakes or Loughs. — Lough Ncagh, S. of Antrim, ar, 153 sq. 
miles, the largest in the British Islands; its shores are low, and its 
waters noted for their petrifying quality. Lough Erne consists of 
two lakes, an upper and a lower one ; the total ar. is 57 sq. miles. 
Loughs Allen, Bee, and Derg, are formed by the Shannon. A 
smaller Lough Derg lies in Donegal. Loughs Conn and Mask aro 
in Mayo ; Corrib {ar, 67 sq. miles) in Gal way ; and the lakes of 
Killarney in Kerry, consisting of an upper, middle, and lower lake^ 
are noted for their romantic scenery. 

127a> The Climate of Ireland is mild, and much more moist than 
that of England ; but, in several respects, it is more agreeable, as 
the summers are not so hot nor the winters so severe. 
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b. As the Westerly Winds, charged with the vapours of the Atlantic, prevail 
for abont 9 months in the year, the average number of rainy days in the year 
is con^erable, amounting to about 208. The rains, however, are seldom heaA'3'. 
The annual rainfall on the East coast is 29 inches, on the West 47 inches. The 
constant moisture of the air gives to the country the appearance of freshness 
and verdure ; and hence the poetic name of the Emerald or Green isle. Several 
plants, which require artificial heat in England, flourish here in the open air ; 
bat, on the other hand, peaches, grapes, and most of the southern fruits do not 
lipen without much care. 



—Soily &c. a. The SoU of Ireland, with the exception of the 

bogs, is generally loam, resting on a substratum of limestone, which, 

though often shallow, is almost everywhere fertile. The country is 

in most parts deficient in trees, though formerly there were numerous 

forests. 

b. MineraU — are limestone^ which is abundant nearly everywhere ; graniUy 
which prevails particularly in the Wicklow and Galway ranges ; an inferior 
kind of coalt generally only a few inches in thickness, is found in Kilkenny and 
several other places ; and peaty exclusively used by the poor for fuel, occupies 
above 2,800,000 acres. The other minerals are black marble, iron-ore, copper, 
lead, zinc, manganese, antimony, alum, roofing slate, clays, building stones, and 
rock-salt. 

e. The Wild animals do not materially differ from those of England. Though 
toads are said to exist in the S. West, and frogs to freauent the pools, yet moles, 
serpents, and venomous animals are unknown, the moist climate being destruc- 
tive to them. 



60. — Political Divisions. — 129. Ireland is divided 

into four provinces: 1. Ulster; 2. Leinstr; 3. Munster; 4. Con- 
naught ; and these are subdivided into 32 counties. 



North, — ^1. UlHer contains 9 Counties ; namely. 



Counties, 

1. Antrim . . 

2. Londonderry 

3. Donegal . . 

4. Tyrone . . 
fi. Fermanagh . 



Ckmnty Towns, 

Belfast ' 

Londonderry 

Donegal 

Omagh 

Enniskillen 



CourUies, 

6. Cavan . 

7. Monagrhan 

8. Armagh . 

9. Down 



E<ui, — ^2. Leinster contains 12 Ck)untie8 ; namely, 



10. Louth Dundalk 

11. Heath Trim 

12. West Heath . . . HulUngar 

13. Longford .... Longford 

14. King's County . . Tullamore 

15. Queen's County . Haryborough 



16. Eildare . 

17. Dublin . 

18. Wicklow 

19. Wexford 

20. Carlow . 

21. Kilkenny 



County Towns, 

Cavan 

Honajjrhan 

Armagh 

Downpatrick 



Athy 

DUBIIN 

Wicklow 
Wexford 
Carlow 
Kilkenny 



South. — 3. Munster contains 6 Counties ; namely. 



22. Tipperary . . . Clonmel 

23. Waterford . . . Waterford 

24. Cork Cork 



25. Kerry .... Tralee 

26. Limerick ... Limerick 

27. Clare ..... Ennis 



28. Galway • • . 

29. Hayo . . • , 

30. Sligo Sligo 



West,—4t, Connaught contains 5 Counties ; namely, 

Galway qi txi,-+^«i ( Carrick on- 

Castlebar 31. Leitrim . . , ,^ Shannon 

32. Boscommon . • Boscommon 



7UBBBOV 61. — Indttstbial Pubsttits. — 130a, Agriculture, &c, — 
The East part of the country, from its comparatively greater dryness 
than the West, is chiefly occupied with agriculture ; while the mid- 
dle, western, and southern districts are occupied chiefly in pasture. 
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As a grazing country, indeed, Ireland is probably superior to any 
other in Enrop«. Of damestie animala, the most important are 
cattle, pigs, and poultry. 

b. The chief agricnltaral Products are oats, wheat, barley, jxytatoes, tamips. 
flax, and mangold wnrzel. Though the mode of farming has oozuiderably 
improTed within the last 30 years, yet the subdivision of the land into small 
paMie* forms a great retardment to real and settled prosperity. Pasture farms 
are either grating or dairy. In the former, large numbers Of oxen and sheep 
are reared, which, with numerous pigs, are principally exported to England. 
The dairy farms produce butter, which is also largely exported. Numeroits 
goats are reu^ in the mountainous r^ons. Probably above three-fonrtha of 
the people depend on the produce of the soil. 

c. Manufacture^ &c. — Ireland is not a manufacturing country. 
The staple manufacture is that of linen^ of vhich the annual value 
is about 7,000,000^. The principal towns occupied in this business 
are Belfast, Newry, Drogheda, and Dublin. Cotton goods are manu- 
factured at Belfast, Kildare, TuUamore, &c. ; poplinSy a mixed 
fabric of silk and wool, at Dublin and Bandon ; lace at Belfast, 
Cork, &c. ; woollen goods at Kilkenny, and Roscommon, and by the 
cottier farmers in different parts ; gloves in Limerick, &c. ; paper in 
Galway, &c. ; gUiss in Dublin, Cork, &c. ; whisky and porter in 
Dublin and other places. 

d. Commerce. — The Imports comprise tea, coffee, tobacco, sugar, wine, timber, 
tallow, flax, hemp, Indian-corn, and coal, which last is largely imported from 
Scotland and England, with cotton, woollen, and hardware goods. The Bxports, 
which are chiefly to Great Britain, consist principally of agricultural produce — 
cattle, pigs, salt-beef and pork, bacon, butter, oats, wheat, barley, flour, oat- 
meal, and eggs, with linen, copper-ore, &c. 

«. Chi^ Ports. — On the Norih^ Londonderry. On the Ea.^, Belfast, Dundalk, 
Drogheda, Dublin, Wexford. On the Southt Waterford, Cork. On the Westy 
Limerick, Galway, Sligo. 

/. Internal Communications. — ^The JRood* in Ireland are good, except in remote 
and mountainous districts. There are two principal Canals — The Grand Canal, 
164 miles, connects Dublin with Ballinasloe, on the Shannon ; The Royal Canal, 
92 miles, connects Dublin with Longford. 6f RailwaySy about 2,000 miles are now 
open for traffic. Electric Telegraph wires have been laid between the chief 
towns ; and a Submarine Line connects Ireland with England. 

g. The Fisheries.— The coasts round Ireland abound with fish, of which the 
most plentiful kinds are herrings, pilchards, cod, ling, hake, and mackarel. 
Above 11,000 boats, manned by 50,000 fisherman, are employed in the Fisheries. 
There are oyster beds on the coast of Clare, and in Loughs Swilly and Oarlingford. 
Fresh water fish abound in the rivers ; and Salmon Fisheries are establisbed on 
the Bann, the Foyle, and other rivers. All these natural advantages, however, 
are not properly developed by the Irish ; even the salt fish consumed in the 
country is not cured by the natives, but imported from Scotland. 

h. Antiquities. — ^Ireland abounds with monuments of former ages. Of 
these may be mentioned : — 1. The Dntidical Circles of earth or stones, as in the 
Giant's Ring near Belfast. 2. Cromlechs, strnctures of large stones, supposed to 
have been Druidical Altars, situated near the coast. 3. 7ktm&li, which very 
frequently occur. 4. Ogham or Inscribed stones, probably intended for boundary 
marks. 5. Raths or fortified villages, with subterranean chambers, as on the 
Hill of Tara in Heath. 6. Round Towers, erected, it is supposed, in the 9th or 
10th century to serve as belfries and places of defence. 



62. — SOCXA.L Condition.— 131a. Government, — 
Since the union of the two Kingdoms in 1800, a.d., the two islands 
have become one Realm, under the name of the United Kingdom of 
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Great Britain and Ireland^ and enjoj the same government. The 
LaiDS also of Ireland differ veiy little from those of England. 

5. Stnoe 1800 Ireland has been represented in the British House q^ Zor(f.« by 
38 Temporal Peers elected for life, and, till the Session of 1869, by 4 Spiritual 
Peers ; but by an Act then passed, the Irish Bishops wore deprived of their 
seats. In the H9use of Commons Ireland was represented.by 100 members from 
1800 to the First Beform Act in 1832, when the number was raised to 105 ; and 
this has been confirmed by an Act passed in 1867. The SlectortU Franchise resta 
with similar classes as those in England. 

c The LoecU Government is vested in the Viceroy or Lord LieiUenant, assisted 
by a Chief Secretary and a Privy Council nominated by the crown. The 
Judicial power rests with the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and 
12 Circuit Judges. Each county has a Lieutenant and a High Sheriff, assisted 
by several deputy-lieutenants and magistrates, and a polioe force appointed by 
the crown. 

In 1849 a Commission for the sale of Bneumbered Eetates was appointed, by whfrh 
l.irffe estates were transferred from bankrupt proprietors to the hands of competent 
.and improving landlords. The amount of Snies effected by this means, from 1849 to 
IS39 was 25,190,8391. and the sum paid to Creditors and Mortgagers wasS4,239,027t. In 
1S38 the Encumbered Estates Court was superseded by the LandedB^aUs Omrt. The 
amount of Sales effected by this latter court from 1858 to 1862 was 5,940,9902. The 
JZer«nu«, Army, &c are Included under England. 



Eeligion. — a. There is now (1872) no established church in 

Ireland. The three leading Beligious Denominations are — the 

Protestant Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, and the Koman 

Catholic. 

h, 1. The Protestant Episcopalian Church, which, by an Act passed in 1869 
ceased on Jan. 1, 1871, to be the established church, is governed by 2 Arch- 
biabops (Armagh, the Primate, and Dublin), and 10 Bishops, and is servel by 
about 1,700 clergy. 2. The Presbyterian Church has 87 presbyteries, 5^8 
ministers, and 560 congregations. The Ministers are partly supported by the 
Regium Donum or BoyaJ Gift of £14,000 per annum. These two bodies form by 
far the most intelligent, industrious, and order-loving portion of the people''. 
3. The Eoman Catholic Church is governed by 4 Archbishops (Armagh. Dublin, 
Cashel, and Tuam), and 24 Bishops, and has upwards of 2,000 priests. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood are supported by their own congregations. 

e. Each of the Protestant Dioceses includes two or more of the old dtoccs«>8. 
The Province of Armagh includes the following dioceses :— 1. Armagh, 2. Meath, 
3. Deny, 4. Down, 5. Xilmore, 6. Tuam. The Province of Dublin includes the 
following : — ^1. Dublin, 2. Ossory, 3. Cashel, 4. Cork, 5. Kilaloe^ 6. Limerick. 

d. By the Census of 1871, the Roman Catholics numbered 4,141,933 ; the 
Protestant Episcopalians, 683,295 ; the Presbyterians, 558,288 ; other Dissenting 
bodies, 19,035. Since 1829 Roman Catholics have become eligible to all pubUc 
offices except that of Lord Lieutenant. 

133. Education. — a. The present system of National Education 
for Irehmd was established in 1833. It is managed by a board 
sitting in Dublin, and is maintained by large annual grants allowed 
by Parliament, in addition to the small fees required of the children. 
The Education given in the National Schools is strictly confined 
to the common and most useful branches of Secular Knowledge, the 
religious instruction of the pupils being in every case left to the 
care of their parents and the cleigy of ti^e denominations to whick 
they belong. 

b. The National Schools, aided by parliamentary grants, amounted in 1868 to 
6.586, and were attended by $67,500 pupils, of whom ^79.000 were Roman 
Catholics, and the remainder Protestants. The Protestant Church Education 
Hocicty, which is a voluntary association, has also many schools in which reU- 
pinns instruction, according to the principles of the (}hurch of England, is 
statedly imparted. There are two Universities, namely Dublin, consisting of 

B 2 
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Trinity CkiUege, foanded in 1691, and connected with the Episcopal Church ; 
and Queen*s University, foanded in 1850, which is independent of all religions 
creeds. It consists of three colleges^ one sitnated at Belfast, a second at Cork, 
and a third at Oalwaj. Besides these there are 1. Maynooth College, founded in 
1 795, and intended for the Roman Catholic priesthood. This receiyes an annual 
grant of £.30,000 from parliament. 2. The Ronusn Catftolie University in Dublin. 
8. The Royal Belfast Academical Institution, foanded In 1807, and intended for 
students of all ages, is connected with the University of London. Royal 
Schools also exist at Armagh, Enntskillen, and other towns; and several 
private, endowed, and public schools connected with differont religions bodies 
are in various puis of the country. So far back as the reign of Henry 8th 
every clergyman was bound to institute a parochial school ; but this judicious 
act was either most improperly neglected, or by some means frustrated. 

c. The Language spoken by the lower clatwes, especially in the 
central and Western parts, is the Erse, a dialect of the Celtic ; but 
the English Language is becoming more and more prevalent among 
all classes. 

d. Literature. — Of the most eminent Irish authors, the following may be 
mentioned — ^for Wit, Swift and Sheridan ; for Eloquence, Burke, Grattan, and 
Curran; for Pt>etry, Goldsmith, Moore, and Farnell; for Divinity, UsheTy 
Kagee, and Trench ; for Speculative Philosophy, Berkeley ; for Light Literaiurtt 
Ba.iim, Maria Edgeworth, and Charles J. Lever. 

134. Race, Oustoms, and Character. — a. The Irish are descen- 
dants of the great Celtic family, with a large admixture in the 
North and East of English and Lowland Scotch emigrants. The 
Gentry and Middle Classes differ little either in language^ dress, 
manners, or customs from those of the same rank in England, but 
the lower classes differ in many respects. 

b. Customs. — Their Marriages frequently serve as opportunitieB for drunken 
revels. Tbe practice of employing at Funerals hired howling women called 
Ululates is very prevalent. A fondness for loud mirth, telling long stories, and 
Amusements, are striking characteristics in an Irishman, Their Eairs am 
frequently the scenes of disturbance and bloodshed. 

e. The Jtouses of the poor are mean cabins, buUt of clay and straw, with an 
opening through the roof for a chimney. In these miserable hovels, the man, 
his wife and children, his cows, pigs, geese, and fowls are promiscuously lodged. 
The Food of the poor is principally the potato, with milk and meal in Ulster ; 
with milk in the East and South ; but alone in the West ; yet, on this &re. the 
Irish are in general a robust race. 

d. The Irish Character presents much contrariety ; many traits that are 
iuniable, and others that are highly culpable. They are Uvely and witty, 
warm-hearted and hospitable, and even many in the lowest ranks are courteous 
uid polite ; in the vivacity of their disposition and the gaiety of their manners, 
they resemble the French more than the English or Scotch. Hardy, daring 
and heedless of danger, they may be ranked among the finest soldiers in the 
world. On the other hand, they are foolishly credulous, fond to excess of flattery 
(of which demagogues avail themselves), easily influenced by sudden impulses, 
and deficient in that steady industry, frugality, and sensible consideration before 
action which generally distinguish the English and Scotch. Their brutal love 
of fighting, and lawless murderous combioations are notorious and disgraceful* 

XiBSSOXr 63. — Descbiftion of Counties, Towns, and cele- 
BBATBD Places. 

135a — Ulster contains 9 Counties. 

1. Antrim, cap. Belfast. — Ar, 1,190 sq. miles ; pop. 235,936. 

On the North Coast, are the Giant's Causeway and-the Isle of Bathlin. Surf. 
Tbe coast and the Wost ore niountaiuons, the Centre is table land. Mts. — 
Trostan, 1,810 ft. ; Diris, 1,559 ft. Lough Nea^h occupies 153 sq. m. Mins, — 
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granite, chalk, with some coal. Oec.— manf. of linens, cottons, with agric. and 
fisheries. Pan.— lb. Menu, to Parh—Co. 2, Bors. 4. 



BBe(Aut, 174, linens, cottons, lace, iron 
foundries, aeac ot uu« of tbe Queen's 
Colleges. 



«Carrickrcrgru?, 9. llnenR, cottons. 
Antrim, 2. Ballyiiieua, 6. 
•Llgburn, 7, linen. 



8q. 



a. LoNBONDRBBT or DiTty^ Cap, Iiondonderry. — Ar, 810 
miles ; pop. 148,690. 

Surf. — ^is mountainons in the Sonth and Centre ; elsewhere level. Ml. — 
White Mountain, 1,996 ft. C/u».— mild. Mim. — granite, sandstone, chaik, 
limestone, slate. Ooc. — manf. of linen, and agric. Par^.—Z\, Mems.toParL 
—Co. 2, Bors. 2, 



^LamdoHderry, S5, a river port, msnf. of 
linen, &&, eel. for its heroic defence, 
andcr Her. G. Walker, against the forces 



of James 2nd In 1689. 
*ColeralDe, 5, seaport, papier mills, tan- 
neries, fl&herles. 



S. DoNBOAi., cap, Lifford. — Ar. 1,865 sq. miles; pap. 217>992. 

■8vf/.— mountainons with much bog and moorland, except on the East, which 
is lereL JA«.— Eniga), 2,462 ft. ; Glendowan, 1,770 ft. ; Slieve League. 1,996 ft. 
On the coast are numerous islands of whidi the chief are Torg and Aran. 
Kumerous Late$ lie within the glens of the mts. In Lough Derg is an island 
call^ St. Patrick's Purgatoryy to whid^ pilgrims resort. Mins. — ^mica-slate, 
gianite, limestone, marble, porcelain-clay, copper, &c. Oce. — past, on the 
moorlands ; agric. and linen manf. on the plains ; fisheries on the coast. Pan. 
—61. MetM. to Pari.— Co, 2, Bor. 1. 

L^ordti, I Ballyshannon.S. | Donega!, 1. 

%m Ttbone, cap, Omagh. — Ar, 1,260 sq.. miles; pop, 215,668. 

Buff. — ^mountainous on the N. and S., level in the centre. Mts. — Sawell, 
3,236 ft. ; Mullaghclogha-, 2,085 ft. Clim. — ^healthy, though moist. Mins.— 
limeatone, old red sandstone, coal, slate, &c. Oce.— agric, with linen manf. 
i\sr<.— 85. Memt, to Pari.— Co, 2, Bor. 1. 

•Dnngannon, 8 ; nr. are collieries. 
Omagh, a. BtratMtne, 4. 



dogher, a decayed episcopal city with a 
cathed. 



8. Febicanagh, cap, EnniskiUen. — Ar, 714 sq. miles ; pop. 
92,688. 

Sttrf.—mach. varied with hill and plain, i^tc— Cuilcagh, 2,188 ft. Mins,— 
limestone, sandstone, building stone. Occ— agric and dairy farm. Air^.— 18. 
Meau, to Pari,— Co, 2, Bor. 1. 

•EnmiskaJm, 5, linens, cntlery ; c^ for its brave defence against the forces of 
James 9nd in 1688. 

6. Catak, cap. Cayan — Ar, 746 sq. miles ; pop, 140,555. 

Surf. — mountainous on the borders, elsewhere open, and containing much 
bog. IfifM.— olay, slate, yellow sandstone, iron, coal, lead, manganese, marl, 
potter's day. Oce.— agric, with manf. of linens. Pars,—Z6, Menu, to Parl,^- 
Co. 2. 

Cavan, 8. I Cootehlll, 9. 

7* MoNAOHAir, cap, Monaghan. — Ar* 499 sq. miles; pop, 
112,7S5. 

Aff/.— undulating, interspersed with bogs and small lakes. C/<m.— moist. 
J/hw.— limeatone, slate, clay-slate, freestone* dec.— agric, psstur., and flax. 
Par»,'-19, Mems. to Pari,— Co, 2, 



MonagluM, 8, linen. 



1 



Clones, f . 



I 



Oarrickmacross, 9. 



Bm Abxagh, cap, Armagh. — Ar, 513 sq. miles; pop. 171,355. 

Afi/.— mountainous on the S. W., elsewhere fiat or undulating. 3fts,— 
BUere OnlUon, 1,8M ft, JA«u.— clay-slate, limestone, new red sandstone. 
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Ooc.— agric, manf. of linen. Par«.— 28. Menu, to Pari.— Go. 2, 



granite. 
City 1. 

»Armagh, 7, archleplBOop«l see of all 
Ireland, with a ProteBUmc CRttaedral 
on cbe Bite of one built hf St. PMrick ; 
also wich a Roman Cathollo catbed. 



Amagh was earlj oeL aa a seat of 

learning. 
Lnrgan, 7, linens. 
Porudowu, 6, linens. 



9. Down, cap. Downpatrick. — Ar. 957 sq. miles ; pop. 277,775. 

iSin/.— hilly. J/b.— Monme, cf. ht. Sliere Donaid, 2,796 ft. C7{fn.— oold 
but healthy. ifiiiM.— clay-slate, granite, red sandstone, limestone, lead and 
coijper. Oee.— agric. bleadiing, manf. of Unens, fisheries. Fars.-^70, Menu, 
to Pari.— Co. 2, Bors. 2. 

cathed. 
Dona^hadee, 9, a seaport. 



*DovDnpairickf 8, linens, leather, soap, &c. 
«Newry, IS, a river port, linen, corn. 



butter, &e. 
Drotnore, S, an episcopal dtj, with a . 



Kewtowu-Ards, •, damasks, mnsUni. 



Ardee,t. 

Louth, once the county tn., now mach 
decayed. 



64. — 136. — Leinster contains 12 Counties, 

10. LoiTTH, cap, Dundalk. — Ar. 315 sq. miles ; pop. 69,809. 

Surf.— The North part oonsista of the peninsula of Carlingford, which is 
moontainons, the rest Is undulating. J/ibM.— clay-slate, limestone, greenstone. 
Occ-a/gpric., fishcnes, and linen manf. Fart,— 61, Menu to PorZ.— Co. 2, 
Bors. 2. 

•Dundalk, 10, a seaport, breweries, once 

the rcsld. of Bdw. Bruce. 
*Dro^h6da (or Tredagh), 14. a seaport, 

linens, cottons. 

CeL SUe».—l. About > m. W. of Drogheda, an obelisk marks the site Where 
William Srd gained a signal Tlct. over James 2Dd on July 1st, 1600, known as the 
Battlie or THB BOTxn. S. At Ihmdatkt Edward Bruce, brother of king Robert Bruce, 
was crowned, but soon afterwards. In 1815, was killed In battle. 8. Arde9, In early 
Irish History, was the frontier town between the English Pale and Irish territory. 

11. Mbath, cap. Trim. — Ar. 906 sq. miles ; pop. 94,480. 

jSu;/.— slightly nndnlating; cf. Jttv., the Boyne. Clim.— cold and dry. 
J/(/t«.— limestone, marl, shale. Ooc.— agric and past. Air«.— 147« Menu, 
to Pari.— Co. 2. 

2Vim, S. Navan,8. | Kells, 8, once a bishop's see. 

Oel. Site.— Jit the Hill ov Tasa, 8 m. B. of Trim, ft Is said that the kings, etergy, 
and Tiards nf Ireland, aseembled every Srd year, up to the close of the 6tb cent to 
settle the affairs of the country. In later times, it has served as a rendcsyous tor 
warlike assemblies. 

12. Wbst-Mbath, cap. Mullingar. — Ar. 709 sq. miles; pop. 
78,416. 

iStff/.— nndnlating, with many lakes and bogs. C7<m.— mild and healthy. 
J/tiM.— limestone and black abate. Oec.— grasing and agrio. Far*. 63. Menu, 
to Parh— Co. 2, Bor. 1. 



JiuUingar, 6, a large market. 



«AthIone, 5, with a eel. cas. and miUtary 
station. 



IS.LoNaFOBD, cap. Longford. — Ar, 421 sq. miles; pop. 64,408. 

Ai;/.— nndnlating on tiie West, elsewhere mostly flat and often boggy. 
C7<m.— moist. if<fi«.~limMton& c]ay*fl]ate, ironstone, and some coal. Oee,— 
grasing, dairy fanning, and agric. P»r*, — 23* Menu, to Farl.—Co, 2« 

Longford, 4. I worth fam.^ well known for their eter* 

Edgeworthtown, 1, the resid. of the JSdge- I tlons In the cause of education. 

14. Kdto's CoTmTT, cap. TuUamore.'—Ar, 772 sq. miles; pop. 
75,781. 
Surf.—taif except in the South ; thehoffqf AUen lies on the East. Clim.— 
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drier than In most IriBh Counties. Jl/7n«.— limestone, greenstone, day-slate. 
Oec. — grazing, with some agric. Pari.—i2. i^enu. to AiW.— Co. 2, Bor. 1. 

TMUamore^A. \ the rcsid. of the Earl of Rosse, the 

ParsonBtown, or Birr, 5 ; nr. la Birr Cm. ' aatrunotuer. 

15. Quren's Coxtutt, cap, Maryborough. — Ar, 664 sq. miles; 

pop. 77,071. 

Surf.— On the West are the Slieve-Bloom Mts., 1,691 1%., the centre is flat ; 
on the East are the Dysart Hills and much hog land. J/tiu.— limestone, 
sandstone, coal, iron, manganese, marl, fnller's earth. Oee.— agric, dairy 
farming, and manf. of woollens and cottons. Pars.—i%. Metm. to Pari. — 
Co. 2, Bor. 1. 

Marybonmgh, 3, ao called from Queen I •PortarllDgton, 2. 
Mary. I 

16. KiLDABB, cap. Athj.'^Ar. 654 sq. miles ; pop. 84,108. 

A<y/.— elevated about 250 ft. ahoTe sea level, generally lerel, with mnch bog ; 
the ceL Curraghf alt. 460ft. is in the centre, and occupies 4,885 acres. Clim.— 
moist. Mins. — limestone, clay-slate, and old red sandstone. Ooe.— agric, past., 
and manf. of cottons, wooUens, and paper. Far$,—lU* Menu to Pari.— Co. 2. 



Athy, 4, trade In com. 
Mnynoocb, t, with a Rom. Oath. College 
fur the training of Roman OatboUc 



priests. 
Kildare, 1, with a Prot. cathed. 



17> BuBLm, cap. Dublin. — Jr. 354 sq. miles; pop, 159,903. 

Surf.—^Da.o^lj level or nndolating; on the N. Is the peninsula called the 
■'Hill of Howth;' on the S. is Mt. Kippure, 2,478 ft. Clim.— temperate. 
iRatn/al^— 24 in. i/iiM.— limestone, granite, day-slate. On;.— agric, market 
gardens, dairy farms, with manf. in Dublin. Menu, to Parl.^Qo. 9, Dublin 
dty 2, University 2. 



Dublin, 945, the cap. of Ireland, an archt- 
episcopal see, with many splendid 
buildings, two Prot. cathedrals (Christ 
Church and St. Patrick's), a Rom. Cath. 
cathed, a Prot. university styled 
Trinity CoL, with many literary and 



sclentlflc Institutions, the Cas. or Vice- 
Regal R('»id., with many churches, 
chapels, discilleries, and breweries, &c. 

Kingston, 11, the port of Dublin. 

Blackrock, S. a bathing resort. 

Bray, 4, woollens. 



XBm WiCKLOW, cap. Wicklow. — Ar. 781 sq. miles ; pop. 78,509. 

Aif7.— The Coast is predpitons ; the interior is mountainous, with numerous 
Bictaveaqpe glens, and waterfalls, and some bog. i/b.— Lugnaqnilla, 3,039 ft. ; 
Ta.hlb, 2,302 ft. ; Douoe, 2,884 ft. ; Sugar-Loaf, 1,651 ft. G'lefu.— Glen-Imale, 
Olen-malure, Avon-more, Olen-da-Umgh^ which latter was once an episcopal 
see, and now contidns the ruins of the Seven Churches. i^Jn«.— granite, clay- 
slate, quarts, copper, lead, iron, zinc, tin, &c. Occ.— dairy farming on the 
high lands, agric. on the level, with lead and copper mining. Part.— 69. Menu. 
to ParL-^Co. 2. 



WietUm, 8, a seaport, with mins of an 

anc cas. 
Arfclow, 4, seaport, with flsfaerles ; here 



the insurgents in irM were def. br 
Gen. Needham. 



klow, 4, seaport, with flsfaerles ; here 

19. WsxFOBD, cap. Wexfoid. — Ar. 901 sq. miles; pop. 182,506. 

On the Coad, 7 m. att Oamsoie Point is Tuskar^Roek on which is a light. 
house. JSttrf.—iB mountainoTU on the N. and N. W., elsewhere it is moderately 
elevated. ir{to.~Black-Stairs Chahi, 2,411 ft. Mt. Leinster, 2,804 ft. aim.— 
temperate. J/lb»«.— day-slate, granite, limestone. Oec. — agric and dairy 
fanning. Pttrs.—liii. Menu, to Parl.-<!o. 2, Bon. 2. 



•Waford, IS, seaport, ship building, grt. 
export trade. 



•New Ross. 8, a river port. 
Bnnlseorthy, B. 



OL aues^l. At VUiegar Bill, nr. Bnnlseorthy, the rebels were signally det. on 
Jnne n, 1708. S. Wexford was the first town acquired by the Bngllsh nnder Fitz- 
Stepben In 1170 ; It was at that time oec by the Danes. 
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20. Caelow, cap, Carlow. — Ar. 346 sq. miles ; pop. 61,472. 

5«»/.— undulating, except in the South, with some bog. J/m*.— granite and 
limestone. Oce. — agric. dairy farming, and malting. Par*,— AT, Mevu. to 
Pari.— Go. 2, Bor. 1. 



*Carlou), 8, com, hacon, &a; Its cab. hu 
l>een the scene of many hlstor. events. 



QM Leighlln, a decayed tn., an eplscop. 
see. now united to Ossory. 



21. Kilkenny, cap, Kilkenny. — Ar. 796 sq. miles ; pop. 96,638. 

5Mr/.— undulating, hilly on the N. and S. i/ib.— Castlecomer Hills, 1,027 ft. ; 
Mt. Brandon, 1,696 ft. CTiin.— drier than that of several of the counties. 
ATtTM.— limestone, anthracite coal, granite, iron, black marble. Oce. — agric. on 
the lower grounds, past, on the higher. Pars.—14A, Mem*, to Pari,— Co, 2, 
Bor. 1. 

•Kilkenny, 12 (mostly Rom. Oath.), a I Kells, with ruins of an abbey, 
catlied., breweries, distilleries. I 

At Kilkenny several Irish parliaments have been held ; at one, held in 1967, the 
anc. Irish Code, called tlie Brehon Law, was abolished, though it continued practically 
in operation till the time of James 1st. 



XiSSSOXr 65. — 137. — Munster contains 6 Counties, 

22. TiPFEBABY is divided into 2 Ridings, North and South, 
cap. Clonmel. — Ar. 1,669 sq. miles; pop. 212,234. 

Surf.— The central part is undulating, the Northern and Southern are hilly. 
Jfts.—Am, 1,658 ft. ; Silver Mine, 2,265 ft. ; Galty, 8.008 ft. ; and Knockmeile- 
down, 2,598 ft. C7jm.— healthy. lfi»».— limestone, clay-slate, lead, and coal. 
Oce.— agric, dairy farms, and manf. of woollens. Pars.— IdZ, Menu, to ParU 
Go. 2, Bors. 2. 



•Clonmel, 11, grt market. 
CRrrlck-on-Suir, 6, corn. 
*Cashel, 3, a bishop's see. 



Ttanrles, 4. 
Nenagh,6. 
Tlpperary, 5, the former connty tn. 



23. Watbbfobb, cap, Waterford. — Ar, 721 sq. miles; pop, 
99,488. 

iSur/^— mountainous on the K. and West ; undulating on the S. and East. 
i/iCf.— Cammeragh, 2,469 ft. C7tm.— moist. Mint. — clay-slate, old red sand* 
Ftone, iron, lead, marble, potter's clay. Oce. — dairy-farming and agric, with 
manf. of cotton and silk. Pars. — 82. Menu to Pari.— Co. 2, Bors. 3. 



*Water/ord, 23, seaport, see of a bishop, 
has a cathed., great trade with Bristol 
In dairy prod, and live stock, brew- 
eries, foundries, has been the scene 
of many histor. events. 



•Dungarvon, 6. seaport, fisheries, a bath- 
ing place. 

Lisniore, 2, bpl. of Boyle, the philos. and 
Congreve, the poet; is a bishop's see 
united with Waterford. 



CoBE is divided into 2 Hidings, East and West, cap. Cork. 
— Ar, of both Ridings, 2,886 sq. miles; pop, 437,664. 

Surf. — ^mountainous on the West, elsewhere undulating, with much bog and 
moorland, i/ite.— Hungry HiU, 2,249 ft., Nagles, and Boggra. dim. — moist 
but healthy. Mins. — clay-slate, old red sandstone, limestone, coal, iron, copper, 
lead, and manganese. Oce.— agric, past., ship-building, and manf. of woollens. 
Paw.— 261. Menu, to Pari.— Co. 2, Bors. 6. 



•Cork, 78 (flve-slxths of the pop. are 
Rom. Cath.), a seaport, seat of one of 
the Queen's Colls., large export trade, 
ship-building, manf. of linens, woollens, 
paper, &c. 

Fermoy, 8. *Bandon, 5. 



scene of many historic eventi*. 
•Mallow, 8, with mineral springs. 
*Tougha1, 6, a seaport, salmon fishing; 

long the resid. of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Qoeenstown, 8, the port of Cork. 
Mfddleton, 3, in Ck>rk Harbour. 



*Kinsale, 4, seaport, grt. fishing station, I Cioyne, 1, formerly a bishop's see. 

The county of Cork, before 1172, formed a sepirnte kingdom under the Mae 
Carthies, and near Cork city are thu ruins of Blarney Castle, built by a MacCarthy In 
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25. Kbbst, cap. Tralee. — Ar, 1,853 sq. miles; pop» 106,014. 

On the Coast are seyeral islands, of which the chief are Valencia (formerly occ* 
by the Spaniards till the time of Cromwell), and the BUukets, Surf. — exceed- 
ingly diversified with mountain, glen, lake, and Ix^ land. Mts. — Macgilli- 
cuddy's Beeks, 8,414 ft. ; Caher, 8,200 ft. ; Brandon, 8,127 ft., and Mangerton, 
2,756 ft. The Lakes of Killameif, celebrated foe their romantic soenery, attract 
numerous Tisitors eyery year. Clim. — mild, except on the sea-coast, which is 
subject to heavy rains. JUins. — clay-slate, limestone, coal, iron. Lead, and 
copper. Oec.— dairy-farming, agric. and fisheries. Pars. — 83. Menu, to ParU 
—Co. 2, Bor. 1. 



^Traiett 10, a seaport ; nr. is a much fre- 

anented spa. 
Dingle, 3, a seaport. 



Ardfert, now a viL, once a bishop's see. 
Killarney, 6, one mile from the lower 
Lake of Killarnej, 



cap. Limerick. — Ar, 1,064 sq. miles; pop. 



26. Limerick, 
151,485. 

iSurf.^mountidnous on the borders of the E., S., and West, with moor and 
bog land ; in the centre it is undulating. Mts. — sdieve Fhelim, Silver Mine, 
and Galty. £to.— the Shannon. C?tm.— mild but moist. J/tn«.— limestone, 
day-slate, old red sandstone, coal, marble. Occ.— dairy and stock farming, 
agric. and shipping. Pars, — 126. Mems, to Pari, — Co. 2, Bor. 2. 



«2^ineriefc, 30 (most of the pop. are Horn. 
Gatb.), a river port oh the Shannon, a 
bishop's see, manf. of woollens, linens, 
cotton, paper, &c. It was a royal seat 
of the kings of Thomond, bef. the 



conquest. At the Revolution in 1688, 
It declared for James 2nd ; was unsuc- 
ceasfnlly besieged by William 3rd in 
1690, but capitulated in 1691 to Gen. 
GlnkeU. 



27. CiABB, cap. Ennis. — Ar, 1,294 sq. miles ; p(yp. 147,994. 

8uff, — ^mostly hilly, with some level tracts. Clim. — though exposed to violent 
gides from the Atlantic, is healthy. i/t»«.— limestone, clay-slate, coal, iron, 
lead, copper, marble, and flagstone. Occ. — ^pastur., agric, manf. of linen, and 
fish^es. Pars,—BQ, Mems, to Parl.~Co. 2, Bor. 1. 



•EnniSt 7. 
Kllmsh, 4, seaport 

Kf llaloe, 1, a blshop^s see, with a cathed. ; 
nr. is KmcorrOt a vlL, once the resld. 



of King Brian Boromh. 
Clare, now a vii., was once the county tn., 
the old cas. is now a barrack. 



138. — Connaught contains 5 Counties, 

G-AiiWAY is divided into 2 Eidings, East and "West, cap, 
Galway. — Total ar. 2,447 sq. miles ; pop. 235,073. 

The Qxut is much indented ; near it are the isles of Arrant &c. The Surf, 
of the county on the West includes Lakes Corrib and Mask, the mountainous 
legion of Connemarai and the district called * Joyce Country^ On the E. of 
Lake Corrib, the surf, is either fiat or undulating, with much bc^ ; the South is 
hilly. Mts. — Twelve Fins, Mamturk, and Slieve Boughta. CVim.— mild and 
damp. i/«n«.— limestone, sandstone, granite, clay-slate, copper, lead, marble, 
and iron. Ooc— chiefiy grazing, with some agric, manf. of coarse woollens, and 
fisheries. Pars,—12Q, Mems, to Pari.— Co. 2, Bor. 2. 

*0alv3av, 13, a seaport, seat of one of the 
Queen's Colls , has barracks, breweries, 
manf. of paper, &c. The old part of the 
(own bears strong resemb. to a Spanish 
town, evidencing Its early Intercourse 
with Spain. • 

CeL Site.— At AgJurim, 4 m. from Ballinasloe, Gen. Ginkell gained a vlct. over the 
forces of James Snd In 1091. 

29. Mayo, cap, Castlebar. — Ar, 2,131 sq. miles; pop. 245,558. 

The Coast is much indented ; near are the islands of Achill, ClarCy and some 
others. Surf— on the N. "W. is the peninsula called *The Mullet;' of the 
interior, part is mountainous and part undulating, with moor and bog land. 
Mts. — ^Nephin Beg and Oroagh Patrick. CZtm.— moist. i/tn«.— limestone, 
granite, slate, red. sandstone, marble, iron, manganese. Occ. -chiefly past., 

e3 



Tuaro, 4, an episcopal see. 

Clonfert, now a vlL, formerly a bishop's 

see. 
Ballinasloe, 3, grt. ann. cattle fair. 
Athenry, an auc. but decayed tn. 
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vrith agric, numf. of linen, and salmon and herring fisheries. Par<.— 68. 
Jffnu, to Pari. Co. 3. 



CiUebnr, 3, niAnf. of coarse Ifnena. 
W(>st|iort, n, seaixirt, iiianf . of linen. 
UttJliiia, 5, a river port, with salmon 



flsbertes. 
Killala, a innaH MUfMirt, a bishop's see, 
now unit«d co Tnaoi. 



30. Sliuo, cap. Sligo. — Ar, 721 aq. miles ; pop. 115,311. 

/STttf/.— greatly diverslfled motrntains and bogfi being intermixed with levd 
tracts. MU.—Ox Mts. and Tmskmoie. Clim.— subject to freqnent rain, bat 
healthy. if(f>«.— limestone, g^^anite, red sandstone, iron, and copper. Occ. — 
past., with agric. and fisheries. Pars. — 41. Mems. to Pari.— Co. 2, Bor. 1. 

*g3igo, 10, seaport, fishing station. 

31. Leitbih, cap, Garrick-on-Shaimon. — Ar. 613 sq. miles; 
pop, 95,342. 

8ur/.— on the N. it is monntainoas with some bog ; in the ocntrc is Longh 
Allen ; S. of this the surf, is nndnlatiug. Clim. — ^raw and damp in the K. ; in 
the S. more genial. ififi«.~mill8tone-grit, iron, lead, copper, limestone. Ice. 
Ooc.— grazing, agric, and manf. of coarse linens and woollens. i>ar<.— 17. 
Menu, to Parl,-~Co. 2. 

Carriek-onShannon, I, is only a smtfl place. 



RosooMMoy, cap. Roscommon. -^Ar. 950 sq. miles ; pop. 

141,246. 

5ttf/.— mountainous on the N. ; undulating on the E. with much bog-land. 
f:7ijn.— cold and moist. Mins. — ^limestone, sandstone, iron, potter's-clay, and 
some coal.' Ooc. — chiefly grazing, with some agric. Pars. — 6S. Mems. to Pari. 
—Co. 2. 



Itoseommon, S; nr. are the mins of an 
Khl>ey built by O'Oonuor, prince of 
Connauifbt. 



Elphin, 1. a bishop^s see, now annexed to 
Kilmore and Ardagh. 



IAB80V 66.— 139.— HZ8TOKT. 

a. The Early Period.— The Irish belong to the Gaelic dirisioD of the Celtic 
family, and are supposed to have emigrated before Caesar's time, chiefly from 
Britain, partly from Gallia Celtlfca', and probably in part from the Celtic part 
of Spain. When Britain was invaded by the Romans, Ireland was called Jeme 
or Ivemff or Hihemia, and was occupied by the Ivemif Brigantes, and Coriondi 
on the South; by the Ebldni, Cauci, MenapiU and other tribes on the East and 
North. As the inhabitants were even more barbarou Ethan those of Britain, 
the Romans never attempted the conquest of the island. 

About 360 A.D. the Scotti, ancestors of the modem Scotch Highlanders, who 
then occupied the Northern and Eastern parts of Ireland, emigrated either 
wholly or in great numbers to the Western shores of Caledonia, and gradually 
extended their influence, so as to give their own name to the land of Gxeir 
adoption, 

Abovt 4S3 A.D. Christianity was introduced into Ireland by St, Patrick (whose 
original name was Mwor), a native, it is said, of Bonaven Tabemae, supposed 
to be Kilpatrickf at the mouth of the Clyde in Scotland. St. Patrick founded a 
church and school at Armagh, and others in other places. The idea, however, 
of his having converted the savage tribes of all Ireland is simply preposterous. 

Ireland was early divided into ftve petty Kingdoms ; namely, 1. Meath, the 
smallest, but nominally the chief ; 2. Leinster ; 8. Munster ; 4. Connaught ; 
and 6. Ulster. Besides these, there were many chieftains or heads of Septs, who 
were nearly independeat. These kings and chiefs were generally at war with 
each other ; the submiasion to the king was only so long as he had power to 
enforce his claim. The people were divided into clans or septs ; among whom 
the common people were mere slaves, under the control and at the mercy of 
their chiefs. The Succession to a kingdom or chieftainship was determined not 
by primogeniture, but by a law called Tanistky ; that is, a tenure of land or 
sovereignty, by which the occupier had only a life interest, and to this he was 
admitted by election. The successors were generally elected from the family or 
kindred of the reigning prince or chieftain during his lifetime. This practioe 
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led to perpetual contentioiis. The Lauoa called Brbhon were snch as m^ht 
be expected from a barbarous people, and were admluistered in the open air by 
hereditary judges called Brehnna. By these laws the most atrocious crimes 
might be compounded for by an eric or fine ; and, as in all cases, the greater 
part of the fine went to the chief, he would thus not be anzious to stop the 
source of his gains. • 

About 795 A.D. the Danes inraded Ireland, and became masters of a con- 
fliderable part of the Eastern and Southern coasts, on which they either built 
or occupi^ several towns, particularly Dublin, Werford, Waterford, and Cork. 
The preceding is a sketch of the condition of Ireland as it existed before the 
English Invasion. 

b. Thb Bnoubh Period.— /n 1168, Dermot Mac Murrough, King oil Leinster, 
having been driven from his throne on account of an act of violence and 
general oppression, took refuge in England and solicited the aid of Henry 2nd, 
-who permitted, on condition c^ allegiance to himself. Earl Strongbow and Kobert 
Fitz-Stephen to raise forces in order to restore the fugitive to his throne. By 
their aid Mac Murrough was reinstated. SQiortly after, in 1171, Henry himself 
with a large force landed at Waterford, and claimed and received both from 
]Mac Murrough and from other native princes, their submission, and promised 
allegiance to him as Lord Paramount. Having settled tbe government, Hcniy 
apportioned large districts to his Norman follow^ers, and appointed his son John 
the Lord-Deputy, In 1210, in the reign of John, English Latcs and Customs were 

girtially inta^uced into that part of the country directly subject to English 
nle, called ' Thb Pale,* This comprised Leinster, Munster, and part of Uhter^ 
which were then divided into 12 Counties, namely, Dublin, Xildare, Meath, 
Uriel or Louth, Catherlow or Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, Kerry, and Tipperary. Meath was subsequently subdivided into the 
present Meath, Westmeath, Longford, Cavan, and King's County. The native 
princes of Connaught, Ulster, and part of the midland districts, not only con- 
tinued to exercise sovereign authority in their own districts, but frequently 
made inroads into the English territory. This, of course, provoked reprisals. 
To add to tbe miseries occasioned by this disturbed state, the country was in- 
vaded in 1316, by the Scotch under Edward, brother of King Robert Bruce. 
He was however ultimately defeated and slain near Dundalk in 1318. 

e. In 1327, Edward 3rd succeeded his father, and endeavoured to conciliate 
the Irish, by permitting burgesses to sit along with the nobles in their Parlia- 
ment. The conduct, however, of the subject chiefs, even within the Pale was 
so violent, that Edward was ultimately compeUed, about 1365, to pass some 
stringent Laws to restrain them. These are known as thb Statute of Kjl- 
KENNT. His successor Richard 2nd twice visited Ireland with a large force, 
in 1394 and 1399, on which occasions he received the submission not only of the 
chiefs within th6 Pale, but beyond it. During the contest between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, Ireland was the scene of contention and misery. The 
English Pale was invaded and ravaged, and the sufferers in revenge made in- 
cursions into the neighbouring districts ; while the great feudal barons were 
factious and turbulent. At length, in the reign of Henry 7th, Sir Edward 
FoTNiNO (a man of energy and talent) was made Lord-Deputy. Poyning pro- 
cured an act to be passed In the parUament assembled at Drogheda in 1492, 
that no parliament should in future be held in Ireland toUhotU Licence from the 
King of England^ and that no Bill should be submitted to its consideration 
without having been previously approved of by the English Oovemment, This 
restricted the power of the Irish Parliament to the mere acceptance or r^ection 
of bills approved by the English government. The measure, however, appeared 
at that time necessary, as these parliaments had frequently been the mere 
instruments of the faction that happened to be in the ascendant at the time, 
so that their enactments were frequently conflicting and productive of 
disturbances. 

d. Early in the reign of Henry Sth, a Bebellion arose in consequence of the 
feuds existing between the rival families of Fitz Gerald, Earl of Kildare, then 
Lord Lieutenant, and Butler, Earl of'Ormond. This was crushed in l.'>34. In 
1542, Henry assumed the title of King instead of Lord of Ireland. The Reformed 
Religion was embraced by the English settlers in the reign of Edward (iUi about 
1648. In the reign of Elizabeth a rebellion broke out in 1>?79, instigated by 
PhiUp of Spain and the popish party, headed by the Earl of Desmond. Another 
broke out in 1694, headed by O'Keil, Earl of Tyrone, who was owner of 
nearly all Ulster. Both these were suppressed, and the estates of the rebels 
confiscated. 
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e. About 1612, JAincs 1st resolved upon coloninng the waste districts of 
Ireland, and allotting the land in portions of 2,000, 1,600, and 1,000 acres. 
Each possessor was required to build on the estate a substantial house and 
improye the land. In some cases, Irish chieftains were allowed to possess on 
theise terms, and to have Irish tenants, on condition that these latter should 
abandon their wandering and predatory habits, and dw^ll together in peaceful 
and industrious pursuits. Hundreds of English and Scotch mechanics with 
their families, and aU necessary appliances for their several trades, were then 
sent to Ulster and other parts. Churches were endowed and schools established 
in the various districts. Afterwards, James, to complete his benevolent design, 
declared all the people in Ireland equally Me ml^ect*, abolished the whole of the 
Brehon Laws, and substituted for them those of England; completed the 
division of the country into Counties, appointing Sheriffs over each ; and 
stationed a small army in Ireland at the expense of England to avoid levying 
contributions on the people. Begular Circuits for the admbiistration of justice 
were formed, and Charters of Incorporation were bestowed upon the larger 
towns. For the first time members were returned to Parliament /rom all parts 
0/ Ireland^ the number of whom was ultimately fixed at 800. The good effects 
cf these wise regulations soon b^^n to appear In the spreading Proqwrity ot 
t^e Island. 

/. A turbulent chieftain, however, named (yOoghertyf along with others, 
enraged at the abolition of the Brehon Lates, which made murder and other 
crimes purchasable as any manufactured luxury, and hating the very beneficence 
of English Rule, stirred up a rebellion. This was so<»i crushed, and Dogherty 
himself killed by a random shot. The substitution, however, of the English for 
the Brehon Laws (not only witii regard to criminal caseSj but wich relation to 
the distribution qf property), and the patronage of the Protestant Beligion by 
the State (though the Roman Catholics had perfect freedom of conscience) were 
considered as grievances by the old Irish, which needed only a daring leader 
and a fitting opportunity to plunge the now prosperous country into the horrors 
of a civil war. Unfortunately, such leaders were at hand in Roger Moore, Sir 
Phelim O'Neill and othera, who, availing themselves of the disagreement exist- 
ing between the English parliament and Charles 1^, secretly plotted a horrible 
and formidable Conspiracy for regaining Irish Independence and re-establishing 
the Romish Religion, l^e Insurrection broke out in 1641, when the most 
atrocious cruelties were committed on the innocent Protestants. Thousands 
were butchered by the infuriated rebels, and thousands perished from famine. 
Dublin, Belfast, and a few other places alone escaped the general massacre. 
The country continued to be a prey to civil war till 1649, when CromwM 
appeared with a well disciplined army, took Drogheda by storm, which he 
delivered up to military execution, and, by his vigorous though severe measures, 
quickly reduced the whole country to submission. The Confiscations that 
followed were so extensive that nearly four-fifths of the soil were transferred to 
new proprietors. After this tremendous visitation, Ireland continued tranquil 
and prosperous till the events connected with the Revolution again made it the 
theatre of sanguinary contests. 

g. In 1688 James 2nd, after his flight from England, landed with some French 
troops in Ireland, where he was weU received. He laid siege to Dkrbt, from 
which he was nobly repulsed by the distinguished bravery of the Rev. George 
Walker ; he was also successfully repulsed from EnniskiUen. At length, on.the 
1st of July, 1690, the Battle of the Boyne was gained by William Srd ; and, 
on the 12th of July, 1691, Gen. Grinkell, afterwards Earl of Athlone, defeated 
the combined Irish and French forces commanded by St. Ruth. After this, 
James escaped from Ireland, and the Irish forces retreated to Limerick. On 
the caidtulation of Limerick, Oct. 8, 1691, many of the Irish soldiers enlisted 
into the service of France. The capitulation of Limerick was followed by 
extensive confiscations and the enactment of penal restrictions against the 
Roman Catholics. The rigour, however, of the penal laws was modified in the 
reign of (George 8rd, in 1778. 

h» In 1782, when England was involved in a contest with her revolted 
Colonies, the Irish took advantage to demand that their Parliament should be 
independent of the English Council, which under the emergency was conceded. 
In May 1798, the Irish Rebkluon broke out, aided by the French Republicans ; 
but Gkneral Lake, who had been appointed over the English forces in Ireland, 
eventually crushed it in the memorable confiict at Vinegar Hill in 1799. * At 
length,' to quote the words of Mr. Macculloch, in his Gkographical Dictionary, 
* the British Government wisely determined to effect a Lsoislativb Union 
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between Great Britain and Ireland, and to suppress the separate Legislature of 
tlie latter. This meaenre, notwithstanding a strenuous opposition, was happily 
carried, and took effect from Jan. 1, 1800.' 'Its maintenance should be 
r^arded as & fundamental principle of policy, and erery effort should be made 
to remove all just grounds of complaint on the part of the Irish people.' 

i. 8INXB THB Union the following Beneficial Measures have been passed for 
the amelioration of Ireland. The Roman Catholic Emancipation Act passed in 
1829, by which Bomanists became 3ligible to any ofiBce under government, 
except those of Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor, though the latter has 
sinoe been conceded. In 1832 the Irish Reform Bill was passed ; and, in 1838, 
the Poor Lava Bill. In 1845 the Irish National Education Society was incorpo* 
rated; and, on the failure of the Potato Crop throughout Ireland, grants 
amounting to 10,000,000/. were voted by the imperial Parliament for the relief 
of the sufferers. In Sept. 1848 the Encumbered Estate Act passed. 

J. The following are a few of the Disturbances which have occurred since the 
Tjnion, occasioned by mischievous and interested Demagogues for their own 
selfiiih ends. In 1843 a Repeal Movement was agitated by CConnell and others, 
for which they were tried and convicted. In 1848 an Insurrection ol: the 
populace took place, which was quickly suppressed, and the principEd insti- 
gators convicted and transirarted. In 1866, in consequence of an extensive 
conspirsMsy formed by a party called Fenians, the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, and many of the leaders tried and imprisoned. 
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Etymologies. 

X^Om— Prefixes explained. 



Ab,-aber (Fr. ?iavre), the opening or 
mouth of a river ; as, Aber-deea. 

Aid, old ; as, ^2d-borough. 

Alb, -alp, high, white ; as, ^;&-ion. 

Ar, ard, aird (Lat. ardOus), high, 
height ; as, ^r-ran. 

BcU, ball, a village, township ; as, 
BtU-moral. 

Beau, bel (Lat. bellus), fine, pleasant ; 
as, Beau-tort, Bel-voir. 

Ben, bein, pen ; a hill ; as, £en-ledi, 
i^Mands. 

Blair, a plain clear of woods ; as, 
^2air.Athol. 

Brae, bre, highland, a hill ; as, Brae- 
mar, ^re*chin. 

Caer, ear (Lat. eastrum), fort, a 
fortified town ; as, Ca«r-leon in Mon- 
mouthshire; Car-difl. 

Cairn, a heap of stones, a mountain ; 
as, Coim-gorm. 

Carse, a Celtic term denoting several 
contiguous valleys under cultivation ; 
as, the Carse at Gowrie in Perth. 

Craig, Carrick, a craggy hill; as, 
Craig-neihaxi. 



Dum, dun, don (Lat. dumus), a place 
aboimding with briars, a town near ; 
as, ZHim-barton. 

Eccles, eglis (Lat. eoc7««ia), a church; 
as, Eccles-haXi. 

Ennis, inis, inch, inish, an island; 
as, /ncA-keith. 

Glen, the narrow valley of a river ; 
as, Glen-^axTj in Perth. 

Holy, sacred ; as, /?b/y-head. 

Inver, inner, mouth of a river ; as, 
Inver-e&k. 

Kil, cill, (Lat. cella), a cell, chapel ; 
as, A't7-dare. 

Kin, ken, a cape, headland; as, 
iTin-ross. 

Kirk, a church, church>town; as, 
JTir*- wall. 

Llan (Brit.), achurch, church-town; 
as, Llan-daS. 

Mont, monte (Lat. mons), a mountain; 
as, Mont-goraerj. 

Rath, rtUhf a fortified place; as, 
Ruth-Yen. 

Slieve, a hill ; as, Slieve-bloom. 

StrathfO. broad valley ; a8,iS«ra/A-more. 



X4X« — Pbs(fixes explained. 



Awn, water, there are several 
avons. 

Battle, bottle, bole (a corrupt, of botel, 
botle), a dwe^ng-place ; as, Kew- 
bottle. 

Berg, bury, burgh, burg, borough, 
&c., a hill, fortified place, or corporate 
town ; as, Scox-borough, Caxiter-bury. 

Bie, bigh, by, a station, village ; as, 
Der-fiy, Kirk-6y. 



Bourn, bum, a toook, rivulet; as, 
Bannock-6tif7». 

Bridge (a pre. and postfix) a pass- 
age over a river; as, Bridge-north, 
BXonr-hridge. 

Brook, broke, brock, brocken, beck, a 
small stream ; as, Coln-&rooii;. 

Caster, cftester (Lat. casti^m), an 
encampment, or fortified town ; as, 
Chester, L&n-caster. 
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Coin (Lat. cotOnia), a colony; as, 
JAn-coln. 

Dale, a valley, meadow (pre. and 
postfix) ; as, Clydes-daJc, Zki/-keith. 

£a, ey, ay^ &c., an isle ; as, Otkn-ey, 
Angles-ea. 

Feldy fell, a moontain ; as, Cross- 
/ctt, Sca-/««. 

Fieldf a field or plain; as, Shef- 
Jkld, 

Fordy the shallow of a river; as, 
Ox-ford. 

Oate, an entrance ; as, "Kiik-gate. 

Ham, home, a town or village ; as, 
Chelten-Aam. 

Haven, a harbour ; as, White-Aao«A. 

Hi^e, hythe, a little haven; as, 
Qxeexi-hUhe. 

Holme, low land, or a river isle ; 
as, Ax-holme. 

Horn, a dwelling ; as, Wtdt-hom. 

Hurst, a thicket ; as, Brocken-Aurx^ 
in Hants. 

Law, a detached mountain; as, 
Dunse-tot0 in Berwick. 

Zejr, a pasture, common ; as. Berk- 
ley. 

Lin^ a deep pool, a town near one ; 
as, Dub-2m. 

Marsh, low land. 

Minster (Sax. mynster ; Lat. monas- 
ierium), a monastery or abbey ; as, 
West-miiMter. 



Moor, more, muir, hegathy ground ; 
as. Ex-moor. 

Month, the part where a river emp- 
ties itself ; as, Ex-mouth. 

Ness, a point, headland ; as, C!aith- 
ness. 

Pool, an enclosed water, a harbour ; 
as, Liverpool. 

Port (Lat. partus), a harbour ; as, 
Devon-port. 

Rig, rigg, a high range of land ; as, 
Rig-Um, Ask-rigg. 

Rose^ ross, a promontory, or fort 
upon one ; as, Cul-roM. 

Stock, a place ; as, WooA-stoek. 

Stow, a place, residence ; as, Chep- 
stow. 

Street (Lat. strata), paved ways ; as, 
Chesber-]e-street. 

Thorp, (hrop, a village; as, Aim- 
thorp, liiorp-Axch.. 

Town, ton, tone, an. enclosure, a 
town ; as. Bos-ton. 

Toft, a field ; as, Al-toft. 

Try, a village, town ; as, CJoven-«ry, 

Weil, a spring of water ; as, Holy- 
teell. 

Wald, weald, wold, a woody district ; 
as, the Wealds of Kent. 

Wic, wick, wich (Lat. vicus), a village 
or towns as, JLln-irtcl-. 

Worth, a farm, court, village ; as, 
Axik-worth. 
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Alluvial (Lat. allUvies, a muddy 
stream), produced by the deposit of 
mud washed down by water. 

Ammonite, a fossil shell of a spiral 
form; so-called from a title of Jupiter 
when represented with a ram's horns. 

Ante, a Lat. prep, signifying before ; 
as, anto-date. 

Anti (Grr. avrC, anti), a Greek prep, 
signifying against, opposite to. 

Arctic (Q-r. apxrof, arktos, a bear, 
the north), the North pole. Ant- 
arctic \b the South Pole. Anti-pOdes, 
X)ersonsl ving on the opposite side of 
the globe, whose feet are, as it were, 
applied against ours. 

Archipelago (Gr. apyo?, arkos, chief, 
ireAayof, peldgos, the sea), applied to 
the iBgean S^, E. of Greece ; also, to 
a group of islands. 

Argillaceous (Lat. argilla, white 
clay), consisting of pure clay. 

Atmosphere (Gr. ariio^, atmos, va- 
pour, atftaipof sphaira, a globe), the 
mass of air surrounding the earth. 

Atoll, a coral island, consisting of a 
circular belt of coral with a lake in 
the centre. 



Austral (Lat. auster, the south 
wind), belonging to the South. 

Barilla (Spanish), an impure carbo- 
nate of soda. 

Barom'eter (Gr. fiipo^, baros, weight, 
fuerpov, matron, a measure), an instru- 
ment for measuring the weight or 
pressure of the air, and thus foretelling 
the changes in the weather. 

Basalt, a close-grained rock, dark 
coloured, and arranged in columns. 

Calcareous (Lat. calx, lime), con- 
taining lime. Calcine is to reduce to 
powder by heat. 

Carbon\f&rous (Lat. carho, coal ; 
fero, I bear), jrielding coal. 

Centigrade (Lat. centum, a hundred; 
gradus, a degree), consisting of 100 
degrees; the scale on which thermo- 
meters are constructed in France. 

Centrifugal (Lat. centrum, a centre; 
fugio, I flee), having a tendency to Jly 
from the centre. Centrip^ital (from 
centrum ; and pito, I seek), a tendency 
towards tiie centre. 

C^recU (Lat. ceres, the goddess of 
com), belonging to eatable grain. 
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Chalj^tiaie (Gr. x*^v^* ehalups^ 
steel), containing iron. 

Qmcave (Lat. con, "with cavus^ 

hollow), the inner surface of hol<* 

low bodies. 
Convex (Lat. eonvextu)^ the ear- 

temal surf, of globular bodies ; the 
^01^ to eoneave. 
^ Concentric (Lat. eon, with een^ 

tmnit a oentre), having a common 

centre. 

Eccentric, not having the same 
^centre* 
f Converge (Lat. con, together; 

verffo, I incline), to tend to one 

ptrfnt. 

Diverge (Lat. die and vergo), to 
^dftmcA out from one point. 

Cbr'al (Qr. xopaAAtor, koralUon), 
the stony skeleton of zoSphftes. 

Cretaeeotu (Lat. cre/a, chalk), relat- 
ing to chalk. 

Cumbrian {Cumbria, Cumberland), 
a name given to the strata of rocks 
largely occurring in Cumberland, &c. 

DHtaitbe Greek letter A), a triangular 
tract al land enclosed within two or 
more mouths of a river ; as, the Delta 
of the Kile. 

Devonian (Devon), a term applied to 
the old red sandstone system which 
particnlarly prevails in Devonshire. 

DOuvium (Lat. tUluo, I wash away), 
depositB cauiaed by the violent action 
of water. 

Ediptic (Gr. eir, ek, from; Aetirw, 
leipd, I leave, forsake), the circle of 
tiie heavens which forms the apparent 
annual path of the sun. 

Equator (Lat. aqito, I make equal), 
an imaginary circle surrounding the 
earth at an equal distance from each 
pole. 

Equinoctial (Lat. cequus, equal; 
nox, night), the points at which the 
ecliptic intersects the celestial equa- 
tor, when the days and nights are 
equal. 



XiBBSOV 69 • — Farinaceous 
(Lat. farina, flour), consisting of meal 
or flour. 

Fauna (Lat. Faunus. a rustic deity), 
the entire collection of animals pecu- 
liar to a country. 

Ferruginous (Lat. ferrum, iron; 
gOffO, I produce), yidding iron. 

FoUated (Lat. folium, a leaf), re- 
sembling leaves. 

Fossil (Lat. fodio, fouum, I dig), 
petrified forms of plants and animals 
dug out of the earth. FossUiferous 
(from fodio and fero, I bear) contain- 
ing fossil remains of animals and 
v^etables. 

Friable (LsA-frio, I break or crum- 
ble), easily crumbled. 

Gibbous (Lat. gibbus, a bunch on the 



back), applied to the mooa when 
more than half full. 

Qlader (Lat. glades, ice),' a mass of 
snow and ice. 

Oneiss (pr. niu), a hard tough crys- 
talline rock, differing from granite m 
being of a slaty texture. 

Granite (Lat. granum, a grain), a 
stone consisting of grains of quartz, 
felspar, and mica ; the common 
colours are greyish, white, and flesh- 
red. 

Grit, any hard sandstone in which 
the grains are sharper than in ordi- 
nary sandstone. 

Gypsum (Gr. yv^ot, 9i/p«o«, chalk), 
a soft white mineral from whic^ 
plaster of Paris is made. 

Horizon (Gr. bpi^m, horizd, I bound), 
the line which bounds the view on the 
surface of the earth. [fire. 

Igneous (Lat. ignis, fire), relating to 

Jndigenous (Lat. t», in; gigno, I 
produce), native to a country. 

Inorganic (from in, not ; oprtavov, 
orgdnon, on instrument), without the 
organs of life. 

Jsother'nial (Gr. 7<70f, isos, equal; 
Otpfifi, therme, heat), having equal 
heat; applied to imaginary lines 
drawn round the globe, and passing 
over places where the mean tempe- 
rature is equal. 

Lagoon (Lat. lacHna, a morass), a 
shallow lake. 

Laminated (Lat. lamina, a plate), 
arranged in plates or scales. 

Lias (probably a corruption of tiers 
or lagers, from its occurrence in thin 
beds), applied to thin-bedded lime- 
stones occurring at the base of the 
odlitic system. 

Ligneus (Lat. lignum, wood), con- 
sisting of wood. 

Limestone, stone of which lime is 
made by the expulsion of its carbonic 
acid. 

Loadstone {lead and stone), an orer 
of iron which has the ix)wer of attract • 
ing metallic iron. 

Loam, soil composed of clay and 
sand. 

Lode (from Baxon Usedan, to lead), a 
metallic vein, or any vein or course. 

Magnet (Gr. fidyvyf^, magnes, the 
loadstone), a peculiar ore of iron 
which has the property of attracting 
pieces of iron, and of pointing to the 
poles. 

Marl, a term given to all friable or 
crumbly compounds of lime and clay. 

Mtial (Gr. fiiroAAov, metallon, a 
metal), a substance having a peculiar 
lustre. The metals are found either 
native or in combination with other 
substances; as, lead-are, iron-ore, &c. 
Metallurgy is the art of separating 
metals from their ores, by smelting, 
refining, Sic. 
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Mica (Lat. mioo, I glitter), a soft 
glistening mineral^ cUefly composed 
of siEca (or flint), potash, and mag- 
nesia. 

Minerals {mine)j anj inorganic sub- 
stance, existing naturatty within the 
earth, or at its surface ; as, stones, 
alum, iron>ore, copper, &iC. 



70*—MoMoon3, peri- 
odical winds, blowing six months 
from the same quarter or point of the 
compass, then changing and blowing 
the same time from the opposite 
quarter. 

Nature (Lat. nahis^ bom, produced), 
a term for the Deity's vDorks and the 
Laws by which He directs them. 

Odlite (Gr. wof, Oon^ an egg ; Xi9of , 
lithos, a stone), limestone composed of 
small rounded particles like the eggs 
or roe of a fish. 

Orbit (Lat. orbiSf a wheel), the 
curved <x)ur8e in «which any body 
moves in its revolution round a central 
body. 

Organic (Gr. opyavov^ orgdnon, an 
instrument), relating to bodies which 
have organs; in geology, applied to 
the accumulations made to the crust 
of the earth by the agency of animals 
and vegetables. 

i^tieotOie (Gr. n-sAaioc, palates, 
ancient; ^w^, zdS, life), the lowest 
division of stratified groups as hold- 
ing the most ancient forms of animal 
Qfe. 

Perennial (Lat. per, through ; annus, 
a year), lasting through many years. 

Petrify (Gr. irerpa, petra, stone; 
facto, I make), to change into stone. 

Phase {Qr.6d&iv, phasis, an appear- 
ance), the different appearances which 
the moon or a planet presents. 

Phpsical (Gr. <^vo-t«,^At2«t«, nature), 
belonging to natural or material 
things. 

Plane (Lat, planus^ flat), a level 
surface. 

Poly (Gr.iroXvf,|7o<tM, much, many), 
as, Pofy-nesia (n-oAu« an4 vriaoi, nisdSf 
an island), the many islands. 

Promontory (Lat. pro, in front of, 
mons, a mountain), tho projecting 
part of a mountain. [flint. 

Quartz, crystallised silica or pure 

ScJiist (pr. shist) (Gr. <rxi^<a, schitO, 
I split), applied to rocks which have 
a leafy structure and spUt into thin 
irregular plates. 

Scoria (Gr. vkmq, skor, dross), 
•coriae, the cinders of volcanic 
eruptions. 

Shale (Germ, schdlen, to peel off), 
applied to clayey strata which split 
up or peel off in thin plates. 

Shingle, loose imperfectly rounded 
stones and pebbles. 



Silica (Lat. aUex, flint), containing 
flint. 

Silurian (Lat. BOOres, the ancient 
peop. of Wales), a term applied to 
slaty, gritty, and calcareous beds 
containing fossils which abound in 
South Wales. 

Slate, a clayey stone, which readily 
splits into plates. 

Spar, a mineral which breaks up 
with regular surfaces, and has some 
degree of lustre. 

Spelter, native impure zinc, oon* 
taining lead, copi)er, iron, &c. 

StalacftUe (Gr. oraAa^w, staJdzo, I 
drop), a concretion of carbonate of 
lime hanging from the roof of a cave. 

Stratum (Lat. st^mo, stratum^ I 
spread), a term applied to the layers 
in which rocks lie one above another. 
Stratification is an arrangement in 
layers. 

Talc, a mineral consisting of mag- 
nesia, potash, and silica, arranged in 
broad, fiat, smooth plates, of a 
shining lustre, and often transparent. 

Temperature (Lat. tempSro, I mode- 
rate), the state of anything with 
regard to heat and cold. 

Thermomfeter (Gr. 9ep/uii|, themaf 
heat, iMxpov, metron, a measure), is 
an instrument for measurmg the heat 
or temperature of bodies. It consists 
of a glass tube with a bulb at the 
bottom, into which quicksilver is put, 
with a scale of figures along the tube 
to mark the rising of the quicksilver. 
The atmosphere affects the metaUio 
fluid in the bulb, and according to its 
warmth, causes it to expand and rise 
in the tube. In Fahrenheit's Ther- 
mometer, which is generally used in 
England, 32 is marked as the freezing 
point, that is to say, when the quick- 
silver or mercury is at 32, water 
freezes ; and the more it is below that 
point, the more intense is title frost. 
When it falls to 0, it is said to be at 
Zero, the lowest point, or intensely 
cold. At 60, the air is reckoned tem- 
perate ; at 76, we have Summer heat ; 
at 98, the heat is equal to that of the 
blood in the average of living men ; 
and 212 is the point at which water 
boils. 

Trade winds (so named because 
favourable to trade and navigation), 
denote certain regular winds in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, to the 
dist. of 30° N. of the Equator, and 
30° S. of the Equator. These blow 
constantly the same way a certain 
length of time, and then as long in an 
opposite direction. 

TrUobites (Gr. rptl^, treis, three; 
Ao/3'>?, lobos, a lobe), fossil crustaceous 
animals, having the upper surface of 
the body divided into 3 lobes. 

Wealden (Sax. wold, a deposit pre- 
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Tailing in Kent and Sussex, consisting 
chictlj of clays and shales, "with beds 
of indurated sand and shelly lime- 
atone. 

2Sodiae (Or. ^w^ioi^, tSdion^ a little 
animal), the zone of the heavens in- 
cluded -within a space of the celestial 
sphere extending a few d^frees North 
and South of the Ecliptic, and within 



which the apparent motions of the 
planets are included. 

Zone^ a division of the terraqueof'S 
globe with respect to the different 
degrees of heat found in the different 
paxtsof it. 

Z66liU (Gr. ^Mor, sMffi, an animal ; 
Ai6o?, lithost a stone), a petrified or 
fossil animal substanoe. 
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iBmSBOVB 71, 72.-143. Table of thb Bbitish Empirb. 





Ar. in 


Pop. in 


Mode of 


Date 




sq. m. 


1871 


AcquiSk 


Jl^CBIA^ 


Is EUBOPB— 








British Islands In 1871 










England and Wales . 


58,820 


22,704,108 






Scotland .... 


80,084 


8,868,618 






Ireland .... 


82,618 


5,402,759 






Isle of Man and Channel) 
Islands . . . . i 


818 


144,480 






Army and Nayy abroad . 




207,198 






Helig'&land. 


H 


3.800 


( Ceded by Den- ) 
1 mark j 


1814 


Gibraltar (including 6^13 
military) .... 


3 


24,176 


Conq. from Spain 


1704 


Malta and Gozo . 


122 


148,003 


Conq.from France 


]800 


(Troops additional, 7,092) 










Ix Asia— 
British India .... 


965,238 


144,674,000 


(Settlement and ) 
t Conq. i 


1612to 
1864 


Protected States 


596,790 


47,909,000 






Cieylon 


24,700 


2,088,000 


fPartiyfromthe) 
t Dutch in j" 


1696 


Straits Settlements, comprising \ 






f Settlement and ) 
1 purchase j 




Singapore, Fenang, and Ma- • 
lacca 


1,618 


800,000 




Aden and Perim 


20 


50,000 


Conq. 


1839 


Hong-Kong .... 


80 


125,000 


Oded by China 


1842 


Labuan 


45 


4,800 


Ceded 


1846 


In Atbiga— 
Cape Colony .... 


200,610 


666,000 


r Conq. from the) 
Dutch ; 


1806 


Natal 


24,000 


193,000 


Settlement 


1843 


Gambia 


20 


7,000 


do. 


1618 


Kerra Leone .... 


468 


41,600 


do. 


1787 


Gtold (Toast .... 


6,000 


251,346 


do. 




Lagos 




110,000 


Purchase 


1816 


Ascension 


84 


600 


Settiement 


1815 




47 


6,400 


Ceded by the Dutch 


1673 


Maniitins and its dependencies 


864 


822,000 


Conq. from France 


1810 


In Amrbica— 




















now (1872) embraces : — 










a. 


British Columbia and ) 
YanoouTer's Island J 
Late Hudson's Bay Ter. 


236,000 


103,000 


Settiement 


1858 


b. 


including Bnpert Land, 
and Manitoba, or Bed 
, Biver Settiement . 


2,800,000 




Settiement 


1668 


c Canada Proper 


831,280 


8,318,407 


Conq. from France 


1759 


d. NewBmns^ick 


27,106 


811,692 


Ceded by France 


1768 


e. Nova Scotia . 


16,600 


888,000 


Settlement 


1627 


/. Cape Breton . 


3,125 


63,000 


Ceded by France 


1763 


2. Not yet (1872) included In 










the Dominion : — 










a. Prince Edward's Island . 


2,173 


96,000 






ft. Newfoundland 


40,200 


146,000 


Settlement 


1623 


e. Labrador. 


170,000 


5,000 




1668 


8. British Honduras 


13,600 


26,000 


Ceded by Spain 


1783 


i. British Guyana . 


76,000 


165.000 


] Conq. from the ) 
Dutch J 


1803 


9. Falkland Islands 


7,600 


600 Ceded by Spain 


1771 
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Tablb of thk 


Bbitish Empire — continued. 




( 


Ar. in 
sq. m. 


Pop. in 
1871 


Moeoof 
Acquis. 


Date 


In AlCBBXCA— <XNll. 








, Wert IndiA and BermodA J^") 
lands, oomprialng Antigoa, 

mndas, Dominica, Grenada, 
Jamaioa (6,400 aq. m.. Fop. 
441,365, cap. Spaniflh Town), V 
Konisecrat, St. Chxirto- 
pher's and Angtdlla, Neyig, 
StXnciaJ3t.yinoent,Tobago, 
Trinidad^Yiigin Isles, Turk's 
and Gaicos Islands, dto. 


90,000 


966,800 


(Cnnq. and Set-) 
■ tlement at ■ 
( various times j 




!■ Australasia— 










Queensland .... 
New Boath Wales . 

Victoria 

Sooth Australia and North Ter. 
• Wert Australia 


678,600 
823,437 

86,881 

[750,000 

978,000 

26,216 


109,000 

602,000 

731,870 

185,000 

21,000 

99 600 

/ 266,167 


Settlsment 
dD. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1859 
1788 
1885 
1886 
1829 
1808 




. New Zealand, North Isle 
„ South Isle 

„ Stewart Isle . 
Norfolk Isle . . 


44,500 
66400 

1,000 
14 


Whites 
and 
88,540 
^ Haories 
? 
? 


do. 

do. 
do. 


1840 

1788 
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&B880V 73.— rsAiarcE. 

Iftfta. Phtsicai.. — France (anc. Galiia Transalptna) in its ex- 
treme Length is 680 miles; Breadth 585 miles; Area in 1870, 
ineludiDg Corsica and Savoy, was 209,352 sq. miles ; Pop. in 1866, 
38,067,094. By the cession of Alsace and part of Lorraine to Ger- 
many in Feb. 1871, it lost 5,513 sq. miles, and 1,638,546 inhabitants. 
The present Area^ exclusive of Alsace and the ceded part of Lorraine, 
is 203,839 sq. miles. Pop. 36,428,548. Cap. Pabis. 

b. Chief Bays and Straits. — Straits of Dover, English Channel, 
Bay of St. Malo, Bay of Biscay ( Goffe de Gascoigne\ Gulf of Lions * 
(Golfedu Lwn). 

c. Chief Islands. — Ushant, Bell« Isle, Noirmoutier, Rh6, Oleron, 
Hieres, Corsica. 

d. Capes. — Gris-Nez (gree-nd\ La Hogue, Barfleurs, Raz Point. 

1ft 5a. Surface. — The greater part of the N., the N.E., and 
Centre of France consists of one extended and rather elevated Plain, 
rising in some parts from 1,200 ft. to 1,900 ft., and in the North, 
interspersed with hills. South of the mouth of the Garonne is a 
great extent of country called the Landes, which is covered with 
numerous marshes, lagoons, and shifting sands, and which the 
inhabitants traverse on stilts. These plains have recently been 
extensively planted with pines, which serve to bind the sand. The 
departments of Upper Vienne and Corr^ze afford many rich and 
beautiful landscapes; while the Pyrenees to the S., and the Alps to 
the S.E., contain many rugged and romantic regions. Since the 
Reyolution of 1789 the Forests have been greatly diminished, though 
they still occupy a large extent of country; the principal are those of 
ArdenneSf Orleans, Fontainehleau and Compvegne, 

b. The Mountains are the Alps (6,000 to 1 4,000 ft.) ; the Pyrenees 
(7,000 to 10,000 ft.) ; the Cevennes (sd-venn) ; Auvergne (d-tmrn), 
the highest of which are Mont D'Or, Cantal, and Puy-de-D6me 
(pwee) ; the Jura ; and the Vosges (vozsh) Mountains. 

c. Rivers. — France has numerous rivers, many of which are con- 
nected by means of Canals. The principal are Seine (sane), Loire 
(Iwdr), Garonne, Rhone, Moselle, Meuse, Scheldt {skelt, or Escaut, 
eS'Co), Somme, Marne, Saone {sone) ; its tributaries, Doubs (doob), 
said Adour (ad-oor). 

d. The Lakes are few and small. On the S.E and S.W, there are 
many marshes and lagoons. 

Ift6a. Climate. — The Climate is in general temperate and 
healthy, not to be surpassed on the whole by that of any other 
countiy in Europe. 

h. In the Norths the teinters are sometimes rigorons, lasting more than half 
the year. In the Southy the summers are long and warm and the sky generally 
eerene, while the winters are of short duration. In the Centre, the temperature 



** So-called from its being 'fioiUerous. and not from the dty Lyons, which is 
100 miles inland. 
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ia mild and moie steady than in the North or South. The Annual mean Tern*' 
perature of the J^orth is 60° ; of the Centre, 68° ; of the South, 60". The mean 
Summer Temp, of Paris is 64° ; of Nantes, 68° ; of Bordeaux, 70° ; ot Mont- 
pellier, 76°. The mean Winter Temp, of Paris is 38° ; of Nantes, 40° ; of Bor- 
deaax, 42° ; of Montpellier, 44°. — The Mistral, a cold piercing wind from the 
N. N. W., occasionally arrests y^;etation in the basin of the Rhone ; wh0e a 
scorching wind from the Sahara sometimes deBolatea the ^districts on the 
Soothem coast. 

e. BainfalL— The air is most moist and rain most frequent on the West coasts. 
The number of raloy days in Lat. 43° to 46^ N. Is about 134 ; at Paris, 105 ; on the 
Mediterranean, 66 ; on the Atlantic, 152 ; in the Interior, 147. The amount of Rain- 
fall in the & Is 23 inches; in the W. 24 ins. ; in the N. 22 ins. ; in Bretagne, about 
40 Ins. 

147a. Soilt 4'^. — The soil is very various. Some districts in 
the South-West are barren. The soil of Bretagne, Loire, Loiret, 
Gascony, and along the Bay of Biscay is only inferior; but the 
North, Centre, East, and South contain large tracts of great fertility. 
The pasturoffCf in general, is not equal to that of England. On the 
whole, France contains a great amount of productive land. 

h. The Mineral riches of France are considerable. The principal are iron, 
which is abundant, copper, lead, silva:, antimony, sulphur, coal (nr. St. Etienne 
and in the basin of the Upper Loire), salt, marble, gp'^i^te, &c. 

e. Among toild Animals are the bear, lynx, wolf, wild boar, fox, haie, &o. 



74« — PouTicAii Divisions, IftSa. — ^Prior to the 
Bevolntion of 1789 France was divided into 36 Provinces, many of 
which had originally been distinct states or feudal lordships. These 
old divisions have still an historical interest ; but the modern division 
of the country is, since the cession of Alsace and part of Lorraine 
to Germany, into 86 Departments^ but before that cession into 89. 
These departments are mostly named from the rivers which bound 
or water them. 

d. The Departments are subdivided into 373 Arrondissements, 2,988 Cantons, 
and 37,610 Communes or Parishes. Each dejxirtment is governed by a Prefect ; 
each arrond. by a Sub-prefect ; and each commune by a Mayor or BailifF. 
France, before the revolution of 1870, was also divided into 6 Military Arron- 
dissements, each conmianded by a Field-Marshal. In 1860 the Duchy of Savoy 
and the County of Jfice were ceded by Sardinia and annexed to France, and 
now form three Dei>artment8. By the war, however, with Prussia in 1870-71, 
France has been compelled to cede to (Germany Alsace, except Belfo^ which 
contains two Departments, and part of Lorraine containing the dep. of theMoselle, 
including Metz and Thionville. The territory ceded contains 6,618 sq. m., and 
1,638,646 Inhabs. 



Old Provinces, 


D^artments. 


Sq. 
Miles. 


Chiff Toums, 
Pop. in Thousands. 


1. French Flanders 

S. Artois 

8. Plcardj • 

4. Normandy • 


Kord 

Pas de Onlats 

Somme 

Lower Seine 

Bure 
Calvados 

Hanche 
Ome 


2,261 

2,551 

2.870 
2,320 

2,518 
2,133 

2.291 
2,354 


( Lllle, 166 ; Dou«y, 17 ; Cnmhral, 22 ; 
Dunkirk, 33 ; Roubaix. 65 ; Va- 
( lencieunes, 19; Tourcolng,38. 
f Arras, 24 ; St. Omer, 18 ; Calaiit, 28 ; 
\ Boulogne, 40. 

Aniieus, 61 ; Abbeville, 21. 
f Rouen, 100 ; Dieppe, 20 ; Havre, 76 ; 
1 Blboeuf, 20. 

Bvreux, 13 ; Lonvlers. 9. 

Caen, 41; Bayenz,9; Honfleur, 9. 
r St. Ld, 8 ; Cherbourg, 87 ; Gmu- 
t vine, 17. 

AlenQon. 14 ; Flers, 10. 
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OldProvlnee*. 



8. late of Fnmee .« 



e. Champagne 



A 



7. Lorraine 
(the part not ceded) 
* Part of Meurthe < 

has been ceded. 



10. OrI6anal8 

11. Maine . 

12. Bretagne . 

13. Anjou . 

14. Touraine . 

15. Berrl . 

ia. Nlvemals . 

17. Bourbonnais 

18. Lyonnaia . 

19. Auvergne . 

30. La Marche . 

31. Poitott . 

32. Aunis . 

2a Saintonge . 

24. Angoumala . 

25. Limousin . 



26. Qaienne 



27. Gascony 

28. Beam . 



8. Fnn<)he<kimtb • 

9. Bargnndy . 



r 



I 



■I 
•1 



.< 



DepartnuwU. 



Alsne 

Olse 

Seine and Olse 

Seine 

Seine and Mame 

Ardennes 

Mame 

Aube 
Upper Mame 

Meuse 

*Menrthe 

Vosges 
Upper Saone 
Doubs 
Jura 
Yonne 
Cdte d'Or 

Sadne and Loire 

Ain 

Eure and Loire 

Lolret 

Loire and Cher 

Mayenne 

Sarthe 

Ille and Yilalno 

Cotes du Nord 

Flnlst^rre 

Morblhan 

Lower Loire 

Maine and Loire 

Indre and Loire 

Cher 

Indre 

Nldvre 

Alliers 

Rhone 

Loire 

Puy-de-DCme 

Cantal 

Creuse 

Vend6e 

Deux Sdvres 

VIenne 

Lower Cbarente 

Charente 

Upper VIenne 

Corrdze 

Gironde 

Dordogne 

Lot 

Aveyron 

Tarn and Garonne 

Lot and Garonne 

Landes 

Gers 

Upper Pyrenees 

Lower Pyrenees 






3,8S9 
2,281 
2.163 

183 

3.315 

3,021 

8,169 

2,317 
2,401 

2,404 

2,353 

2347 

2,062 
2.018 
1,928 
2.868 
3,382 

8,302 

2,239 
2,268 
2,614 
2,452 
1,996 
2,396 
2,597 
2,658 
2,505 
2.625 
3.654 
3,750 
2,361 
3,779 
2.624 
2,632 
2.822 

1,077 

1,838 
3.069 
2.217 
2,150 
2.588 
2,316 
2,691 

2,635 

2,294 
2.130 
2,265 
3,752 
3,545 
2,012 

3,376 

1.433 
2,020 
8,599 
2.425 
1,749 
2,943 



Chi^Totons. 
Pop. in Tkouaands, 



{ 



Laon, 10 ; Bolssons, 10 ; St. Quen- 

tln, 30. 
Beauvais, 15 ; Compldgne, 13. 
Versailles, 48; St. Germain, 15; 

Pabis, 1,696; St. Denis, 33 ;Cllchy, 

17. 
Melnn, 11 ; Fontalneblean, 11 ; 

Meaux, 10. 
M^ieres, 5 ; Sedan, 15; Bethel, 7. 
Chalons, 15 ; Bheims, 55 ; Epernay, 

10. 
Troyes, 34. 
Chauroont, 7 ; Langres. 10. 

Bar-le-duc, 49 ; Verdun. 13. 

Nancy. 49; LunevtUe.lS; Ton], 7. 

Bplnal, U; St. Die, 9. 

Vesoul, 7. 

BesanQon, 40. 

Lons-le-Saulnler, 9 ; Ddle. 10. 

Auxerre, 16 ; Sens, 11. 

Dijon, 37 ; Beaune. la 
r Macon, 18 ; Anton. II ; Ohalons- 
l Bur-Sadne. 16. 

Buurg, 14. 

Chartres, 19l 

Orleans, sa 

Blois, 30 ; Venddme, 9. 

Laval. 28 ; Mayenne, 10. 

Le Mans, 37. 

Renues, 45 ; St. Malo, 9. 

St. Brieuc, 15 : St. Dinnn, 8. 

Quimper, 11 ; Brest, 67; Morlalx. 14. 

Vannes, 14 ; L'Orlent, 67. 

Nantes, 113 ; St. Nazalre, 10. 

Angers, 51 ; Saumur, 14. 

Tours, 41. 

Bourges. 28 ; St. Amand, 8. 

Chateauroux. 16 ; Issondun. 14. 

Nevers, 18. 

Moullns, 17 : Montlo^n, 16. 
(Lynns, 318; Tarare, 14; VlUe- 
\ franrhe, 11. 
. St. Etienne, 92 ; Roanne. 17. 

Clermont, 37 ; Thiers, 15. 

Aurlllac, 10. 

Gu6ret, 3; Aubusson, 6. 

NapoI6on-Yeud6e. 8. 

Nlort, 20. 

Poitiers, 30, Chatelleranlt. 14. 
f La RocheUe, 18 ; Rochefort. 30 ; 
\ Salntes, 10. 

Angoulgme, 24 ; Cognac, 8. 

Limoges, 51. 

Tulle, 12 ; Brlves, 9. 

Bordeaux, 162; Llbourae, IS. 

Perigueux, 19 ; Bergerac, IS. 

Cabors, 13. 
fBodez, 11; MUhan, 12; VlUe- 
\ f ranche, la 

Montauban, 27 ; Moissac, 9. 

Agen, 17 ; VUleneuve, IS. 

Mont-de-Marsan, 4. 

Aucb, 11 ; Condome, 8. 

Tarbes, 14; Bagndres, 

Pau, 21 ; Bayonne, 25. 
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OUPrwincea, 



29. Langnedoc 



30. Danphlny 



A 



•I 

•! 



U. Prorence 

32. Aylgnon 
(Arq. from the 

Pope In 1791) ) 

33. Rougsfllon . . ) 
(Acq. from Spain ^ 

in 1650) ) 

Si. Folx . 

a. Ceded by the Qe-\ 
noese in 1768 . . i 

b. AvnexaOone in 

1860 . 

Present Area 



■\ 



X^QHWltlNMlto. 



Arddehe 
Upper Loire 
Lozdre 
Card 

H6raalt 

Tarn 

Upper Garonne 

Aude 

Is&re 

Drdme 

Upper Alps 

Lower Alps 

Var 

MoathB of Rhone 

Taueloie 



Eastern Pyrenees 

Aridge 
Gorsica 

Maritime Alps 
Savoy 
Upper Saroy 



8g. 
Mi 



lee. 



S.134 
1.916 
1,996 
S.S5S 

S.S33 

J,217 
2,429 
2,437 
8^1 
2.518 
2,158 
2,686 
2349 
1,971 

1.S79 



1.591 

1.889 

8.877 

1.517 

2,283 

J^19 

203,839 



CMtfTbtone. 
Pop. i» Thoueanda. 



Privas. 6 ; Annonay, 16. 

Le Puy, 17 ; Tsaingeaux, 7. 

Mende, 6. 

NImes, 67 ; Alais. 20. Besncalre, 9i 
/Montpellier. 61; Beaiers, 24; 
\ Gette. 22. 

Alby. 15 ; Gastres. 21. 

Toulouse. 113. 

Cnrcassoiie, 20 ; Narbonne, 16. 

Grenoble. 26 ; Vlenne, 19. 

Valence, 18 ; Montellmar. 12. 

Gap, 8; BrlanQon.4. 

Diffne, 6. 

Draguignan. 10 ; Tonlon, 84 

Marseilles. 260 ; Aix. 27 ; Aries. 2S. 

Avignon, 36 ; Orange, la 



Perplgnan, 28. 

Foiz. 5 ; Pamiers, 7. 
AJaccio. 4 ; Bastia, 12. 

Nice, 50 ; Grasse, 12 ; Mentone. 6. 
Ohambery. 19. 
L'Hopital, 4 ; Annecy, 11. 



The following were ceded by France to Germany In Feb. 1871 :— 
1. PL of Lorraine 

Moselle 



(Acquired by 
French in 
lost in 1871 
2. Alsace 



tie .") 
r the( 
1766; f 
.) ) 



(Wrested from f 
Austria in 1648 ; f 
lost in 1871.) J 



Lower Rhine 
Upper Rhine 



2,073 

1,756 
1,686 



Metz, 56 ; ThionviUe, 7. 



{ 



Strasbourg, 82 ; Haguenan, 11. 
Ck>lmar. 22; MtLhlhausen.45; 
*Beifort,S. 



« BeJ/ort In Alsace has not yet been ceded ; but a small portion of Mewrthe has. 



XiB880V 75. — Industrial Pursuits. Ift9a. Agriculture, — 
France is essentially an agriculturdl country, about three-fifths of 
the people being engaged io agricultural pursuits. Of the entire 
surface of the land, about one-half is considered to be arable, one- 
eleventh part in pasture, and one-seventeenth part in vineyards. Of 
late years, both the implements and mode of fanning have been con- 
siderably improved. 

h. The chief Product* are wheat, barley, oats, maize, hemp, flax, hops, 
potatoes, tobacco, beet-root (from which sugar is extracted), the vine and other 
fruits, with the mulberry, orange, fig, lemon, &c., in the Soatii. The minnte 
partition of property, however, which prevails in France, by which aU the 
children of a family inherit an equal share, forms a great drawback to any 
extended improvements in general farming, c. All the domestic animals, 
particularly cattle, sheep, and poultry, are extensively reared. Butter and eggs 
are largely exported to England. 

150a. Manufactures^ ^c. — Since the Peace of 1815 French 
manufactures have considerably increased, and are now next only 
to those of Great Britain in importance. The principal are those of 
silk, -woollen, cotton, linen, lace, jewellery, watches, clocks, cutlery, 
cabinet work, paper, fire-arms, soap, hats, chemicals, porcelain, and 
brandy. 
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b. The silk mannfacturs, which gurpasses that of any other nation, both in 
brilliancy of colour and elegance of design, iff extensively carried on at Lyons, 
the principal seat, Paris, Nismes, Tours, St. Etienne, &,c. Woollens are chiefly 
manufactured at Elboeuf, Rouen, and Lonviers in Normandy ; Abbeville and 
Amiens in Picardy, and Sedan in Champa^^ie ; Shawls at Paris, Lyons, &c. ; 
Cottons at Lyons, Eouen, Amicus, Lille, (.'ambray, Paris, &,c. ; Linens at St. 
Quentin, Donay, Lille, Valenciennes, Cambray, &c. ; fineZatm Cambrics^ &c., 
at Cambray (whence the name), at Valenciennes, Dieppe, iUen^n, &c. ; Metal 
Ooods at St. Etienne, &c. ; Cutlery at Thiers : Firearms at Tulle, &c. ; Porcelain 
at Sevres, near Paris ; Jevcellery^ vocUches^ leather^ gloves, &c., at Paris, &c. ; 
Brandy at Cognac ; Paper, glass, furniture, and sugar troro. beet-root at 
various places. Ship-building is extensively carried on at the various Ports. 

e. Commerce. — France, from her admirable situation, from the ingenuity and 
cleverness of her artisans in many employments, and from the general fertility 
of her soil, must always possess great inland and neighbouring trade. The 
principal Exports are wines (of which the most esteemed are Bui^^undy, Cham- 
pagne, and Bordeaux), brandy, lace, stufEs, sUks, paper, china, fashionable 
articles, furniture, glass, jewellery, books, butter, eggs, &c. The value of 
the Exports in 1868 to Great Britain alone was 34,584,000;. The Imports are 
the precious metals, lead, tin, copper, coals, iron, wool, machinery, hardware, 
woollens, horses, coffee, tea, cotton, iodigo, &c. The total value of Imports in 
1868 from Great Britain alone was 10,65-J,000/.— d. The chief Commercial Ports 
are— Marseilles, Havre, Bordeaux, Nantes, La Bochelle, Dunkirk, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, St. Malo, Bayonne, and Cette. The chief Naval Ports are— Brest, 
Cherbourg, L'Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon. — e. Roads, &c. There are three 
kinds of Roads — national, departmental, and communal. The two former axe 
generally well-made, very direct, and kept in excellent repair. But, the com- 
munal roads, though much improved of late yeiu^, are still in a poor condition. 
The Railways are very extensive, radiating from Paris as a common centre. 
In 1869 they extended to 9,515 miles. Telegraphic Lines are also extensive. 
The Canals and navigable Rivers extend to 8,000 miles. Fisheries are established 
along all the coasts. 



76. — SoCTAL Condition. 151a. — Government. — 
On the surrender of Napoleon 3rd Xx> the King of Prussia, on 
•Sept. 2, 1870, the Imperial Dynasty was deposed l^ a mere Parisian 
mob, and a Republican Form of Government decreed in its stead. 
This is the Fourth Revolution and the Third Republic, On August, 
1871, M. Thiers was appointed President of the Eepublic for 3 years. 

6. Under the late Imperial Oovemment, the following powers were recognised: 
— 1. The Emperor, who was himself irresponsible, his person inviolable, and in 
whom the whole Executive was vested. 2. Eleven Ministers, who were appointed 
by the Emperor, had each a salary of 4,0002. a year. These at first were respon- 
sible only to the Emperor, but in 1869 were made responsible to the nation. 
'3. A Council of State, consisting of from 40 to 50 members, were engaged in 
preparing measures intended to be laid before the Legislative Body. Each 
member received a salary of 1.0002. per annum. 4. The Legislative Body, con- 
sisting in 1869 of 282 members, elected for 6 years by nniversal suffrage, at the 
rate of one member for 85,000 electors. This body discussed, and either passed 
or rejected any measure brought before it by the Council of State, whether 
relating to revenue, expenditure, or general administration. Each member 
received an allowance of 100/. per month during the Session. 5. A Senate or 
* Moderating Power,' limited to 1£0 members, were appointed for life by the 
Emperor. The duty of this body was to oppose the passing of any law contrary 
to the ConsHtvtion, religion, public liberty, &c. Each Senator received a Salary 
of 1,2002. per annum. In addition to the above-mentioned, the Prefects, Sub' 
prefects, aud Mayors of Communes throughout the country were appointed by 
the Government, each of whom received a salary. 

c. History of the late Imperial Constitution. — ^In 1815 the Bourbons were restored 
to Lhe throne of France in the person of Louis 18th. In 1830, a Revolution took 
place, when Charles 10th, who had succeeded his brother Louis 18th, was 
obliged to abdicate, and Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, was made King. In 
1848, another Revolution displaced Louis FhiUppe, and rendered France once more 
a Republic. On Dec. 20, 1848, Prince Louis Napoleon, nephew of Napoleon 1st,, 
was mode President of the Republic. On Dec. 3, 1851, under pretext of saving 
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the oonntzy, he efflected hia * Coup dPEtat* by which 1^ dlMolved the Iiegislatire 
Assembly, establi-hed universal dufbrage by a plebiscite or decree of the peopk, 
and waa anthorised to form a Oonstiiutiont whidi waa aooordingly done and pro- 
molgated on Jan. 15, 1852. On Dec. 2, 1852, in accordance with a decree of the 
Senate and a PUbitdtt carried by 7.839,652 votes against 254,401, the name of 
the government was changed ; the Empire was re-established, and Lonis 
KapSeon Bonaparte became Emperor of the French, imder the title of 
NapoUon ird. The throne was declared hertdUarif in the legitimate male 
desooidants of the Emperor; failing which, the snocession rested in Prince 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, and his direct Intimate descendants in the male 
line in the order of primogeniture. 

d. The Revtntu is derived both from direct and indirect taxation. The 
Revenue in 1869 was 85,148,U00;. ; the Expenditure was 85,138,000/. ; the PtMic 
Debt was 553,268,000/., while in 1851 it was only 214,000,000/. e. Both the 
Armjf and Navy are raised by Ooneeription ; though substitution in the army is 
permitted at the cost of 100/. per man, and encouragement is given to voluntary 
recruits. The Armg in 1869, amounted to 384,280 regulars, 198,546 reserve, 
381,728 National Gaide Mobile— total 1,028,980 men. The Navy was maimed by 
74,000 sailon. 

/. The Poor. — The country people arp in general poor, arising principally from 
the minute subdivision of the land, which deprives them of the means of improve- 
ment or the. deeire of entering into other employments than those in which they 
have been Inrought up. They earn little and can therefore only spend little. 
Mendicancy t notwithstanding many efforts to suppress it, is very frequent in 
France. There are many charitable institutions, out no oompuUory assessment. 

152a« Rdigion. — In France, there is properly spi^aking no 
established Religion. The majority of the people are nominally 
Roman Catholics ; but other religionists are tolerated under certain 
restrictions. The Protestants, who reside chiefly in Alsace and 
Languedoc, number about 2,000,000 ; of these two-thirds are Cal- 
vinists, and the remainder Lutherans, Methodists, &c. The Jews 
number about 80,000. Both Catholic and Protestant clergymen are 
paid by the State, according to their rank. 

6. There are 17 Catholic Archbishops and 67 Bishops. The Catholic <dergy 
are chiefly educated in seminaries established for the express purpose of clerical 
instruction, ^ratbourg^ iH Alsace, now belonging to Prussia, is the chief place 
of instrootion for the clergy of the Lutheran church ; Montauban in Guienne for 
those of the Calvinistic or Beformed Church. 

lS3a« Education^ ^c. — ^Education is entirely under the control 
of the Goyemment. Every commune is obliged to support at least 
one primufy school, in which reading, writing, the first rules of 
arithmetic, the outlines of geography, history, and drawing are 
taught, and to the poorest pupils gratuitously. There are also in 
Paris and other places Normal Schools for the education of primary 
teachers. Secondary instruction is supplied by commercial colleges 
and private academies, under the superintendence pf the university. 

5. For higher Jmtructiont there are 26 National Academies, each governed by 
a Bector and two Inspectors, and comprising several faculties. The Bectors of 
these 26 academies, with 12 Inspectors-Genml, and the deans and professors of 
tecoltles, form what is termed the Univereity qf France^ of which the Hix^ister.^ 
PubUc Instruction may be considered the Grand Master, e. Language.-^T\xe 
French Language, a dialect of the Latin, is the common language of all the 
educated classes, and is understood throughout France. There is, however, ^i;x 
many of the departments, a great variety of diiUects, called Patois, which l^^ 
spoken by the lower dasses. German is spoken in Alsace and part of Lorraine, 
the inhabitants of which are, by the treaty of. Feb. 1871, aftor the lapse. e< 
nearly two oenturiee, re- united to their countrymen. Flemish is spoken on t£e 
tMirders of Belgium : Bas-Breton in Bretagne ; Basque in the Lower Pyvane^'; 
and /to/tan in Cocsica. «/» In Ltterature and Oeneral Sciencit Fraaoe tma b«|st 

V 
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of many eminent men. The best French Anthon are distingiiiipied for penpi- 
cuitj, good sense, and attachment to classical mode.s. 

X54a People, Manners^ &c. — Since the Reyolntion of 1789, the manners of 
the French have nnderff^ne a great alteration. Instead of the high-bred polish 
which formerly characterised the French, there has been substituted a strong 
republican spirit, which evinces itself in a roughness which is frequently offen- 
siye. But still, among the peasantry and the leading class in the provinces, 
this degeneracy is not so perceptible. Upon the whole, the French may be 
characterised as a gay, lively, volatile, yet generous people, more influenced by 
passion and sentiment than by sedats judgment fas is manifested in the 
repeated revolutions)^ by the idaas of the moment without regard to any fixed 
principles of morality and virtue ; and frequently exhibiting, amidst the most 
temperate habits in ordinaxy life, a vehemence at which general observezB are 
surinised and disgusted. Before the recent war, however, between France and 
Prussia, the spirit of moral improvement had for 20 years been gaining 
strength, not only in Paris, but throughout France. Insurances against the 
casualties of life, Savings BankSy and other, useful and provident institntions 
had made great progress. — ^The Twcns in France, except in the modem p^rts. 
are generally iil-built, the streets narrow and irregular, the drainage and xiave- 
ment very defective, and the houses very high, of which each storey is generally 
a separate dwelling. 

X55> Foreign Possessions, — 1. In il«'a— Pondicheny, Caricall. and Yanaon, 
on the E. coast of Hindostan ; Mah^ on the West coast; Ghandemagore, 17 
m. N. of Calcutta ; Saigon and other places in Cochin China. 

2. In Africa — Algeria. Senegal. Goree, Isle of Bourbon or Reunion ; Mayotte. 
one of the Comoro group ; portions of Madagascar ; St. Marie off the coast oi 
Madagascar ; and Assinie on the West of the Gold coast. 

3. In America— ih.e islands of Martinique, Guadalonpe, Marie Oalante, 
Desirade, Saintes (sdnt), pt. of St. Martin, St. Pierre and Miguelon near New- 
foundland ; and pt. of Ouy&na in 8. America. 

4. In the Paeifie Owan— the MarquSsas, Tahiti, and Kew Caledonia. 



&B880V 77.— 156a. 

of difficult Pronunciation. 



Names of Provs. and Departm/intf^ J^c, 



Alsne, dne. 
Allier. al-le-d, 
Artois, art-wAh, 
AabCt Obe. 
Aunis, 0-ni. 
Aude, Ode, 
Aveyron, Ah^vdrrtm. 
Beam, ba-Ar. 
Brecagrne, brehrtahn. 
Otaampagne, sham-^n. 
Dan piling, do-/i-nd. 
Douhs, doobz. 

Franche-Com Ib/ransh-eontA. 
Oard, gar. 



Gers, skofr. 
HerauU, kdrrH. 
Hldres, ki-dir, islss, 
liie, eel 
Landea, land. 
Laniraedoe, lang-ge-dok. 
Limousin, U-moo-san. 
Loir, ho&r. 
JAit (t pron.), Zot 
Meurte, ntHrt 
Nl6v re, n»<iivr. 
Ois.wAx. 
Olerou, ol-Tong. 



OrletmafR. or-Id-4*t-d. 

Pujr-de-Dotne, pwer-deh-dOme 

Rl46. rd. 

Rnuslllttn. roo-aeel-yon. 

Safine, sOne. 

Sainuinge, san-tongh. 

Snrthc, itarL 

Seine, sdne. 

Sevres Deux, saivr-dOk. 

Uflhant, ush aung. 

Vaneluse, vo-klttts 

Vodgeif, vozkK. 

Tonne, yon. 



b. Words oeeurring in French Maps :— 

Bas, basses, low : belle, beatiHAtl; bonches. motUhs ; rdtes, MUs : de, of; dn, <tf tho ; 
deux, two ; et, and ; flniti, end ; hant or hautes, high ; inferi<}ure, lower ; nord, north ; 
orlentales, eastern ; terre, loiuL 

157a chikv Towss aso Hutobioal Looalitibs— (^ pop. of towns in 
thousands. 



Abb0-vill0, In PIcsrdy, manf. of eottons, 

Unens, hosiery. &c. p. 90. 
Alx (joiz). In Provence, hot springs and 

grt. trade, p. 27. 
Agincourt (ad-jfn-fc'^\ a vil. in Artois, 

tern, for a vict. l*y Henry 5tli of England 

over Clie French, Oct. 25, 1415. 
Jkjac'cio (orjas e-o), rap. of Uursica, bpl. of 

Napoleon Ist, p. IS. 
Al'sis (<il-d, anc. Alisia), in Languedee, 

iron workSmP. 90. 



Albi or Alby, in Langnedoc. whenee the 
AOHgenses derive tlieir name, p. li. 

Aieiiqon la-Umrson), in Normnndy, moa- 
liUH, cottons, Ac, p. 16. 

Amiens lamhe-ong). in Picardj, cottons, 
woollens, ice, p. 68. 

Angers long nhd). In Anjou, linens, wool- 
len Ptnff«>, *r. p. 61. 

Angouifiiue {ldme\ in Angovmali*, paper, 
p. 34. 

Aries iarl, anc. ArlliUl^ in Provtfaca, 
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once the can of the Ckinls ; hnw k cpI. 

ronncil was held iu A.D. SI4, iic wbtrh 

three Brit. Bisimps were pn s. p. S& 
Amw (ar-ToJk), in Artois, ceL for upestry, 

celled OTfatt p. 2S. 
Antan {lytmmg^ atiA. ^'bracte), in Bur- 

gnandy, with many Rnnian remains, p. II. 
Auzerre ((xidr<t), in Burguudy, fain. ft>r 

Tineyards, near, p. lA. 
Avignon (o-vfHrycmal, once the resid. of 

the Popes, from ISOO to 1377 (wrested 

from the Paps I power in 1791), p. 36. 
Bacrneres (ban-yair). In Gnieune, mineral 

sprfngra, p. 8. 
BaT'le-dae (bar-lehrdak)^ in Lorraine, nr. it 

are many vineyards, p. 40. 
Bayonns (bd-yonitOt in Beam, a fortified 

seaport ; the bayonet was invented here 

in 1679, p. 29. 
BaiQvais ibo-vay)^ in Tsle of France, fam. 

for its tapestry, p. 14. 
Besan^on (ba-gaung-nm, ane. Veiwntio), in 

Fraiiche-Gomt6,wntr.hcB jewellery, p. 40. 
Bexieres (bez-tare)^ iu Languedoe, slltis, 

gtoTea. ftr,, p. S4. 
Bloia {JbUhah\ iu Orleannais, with a eel. 

cai.p.10. 
Bordeaux (bor-<f0), in Gnienne, grt. ex* 

porter of wines, brandies, fruits, Ac, 

p. Its. 
Bonioflrne (boo-l0fi«), in Artois, a seaport 

msch frequented by the Bullish, p. 36. 
Bonrgea (boorsJb, anc. Avaficum)^ in Herri, 

eloth, iutlery, p. 2& 
Brest, in Bretngne, chief naval station of 

Fnuiee on the Atlantic, p. 67. 
Brienc, St. (bre-<ZA), in Bretagne, trade in 

batter, cider, ftc, p. is. 
Oaen {lkakng)t in Normandy, lace, crape, 

cutlery; burialplace of William the 

OonqpP.43. 
Calais (is), in Artois, opp. Dover, a strong 

seaport, talcen l>y the English under 

Bdward Srd in 1347, and recovered by 

the French in 1S58, p. UL 
Gsmbniy, iu French Flanders, manl of 

esTHbriea, p. 22. 



Carcassouns (soim) in Lanqncdnc, cloth, 

p. 20. 
Celts {$ett\ in Lauguedoc, a strong aea- 

|H)rr, p. 22. 
CliHloiis-BurMame («Ad-2&n(r), in Cliam- 

pagne, WiMt||(>iis, linens, Ac p. l& 
ChHinns-siir-SNdue (m)n«), iu Burgund}', 

(rlnss, watches, Ac p. 16. 
Cliamherry, cap. of anc, duchy of 8.ivoy, 

ceded by Sardinia to France In 1860. 

p. 19. 
Ciiamouny fnAii-tnmvnf), a eel. valley in 

Savoy, at ft. of Mont Blanc 
Cliartr s (»hanT)t In Orleannais, hosiery, 

Ac., p. 19. 
Chateauronx (sJkst^'-roo), in Berri, wr^l- 

lens. p. 16. 
Cliatellerault (srtM), in Poltuu, arms, 

cutlery, p. 14. 
Cherbourg {aher-boorg}^ in Normandy, a 

great naval station, p. 41. 
Clermont (c/a<rfRMi(7), in Auvergne, bpl. 

of Pascnl, grt. trade ; here Peter the 

hermit, in 1095 a.d., proclaimed tlia 

Klrst eniMde. 
.Cognac (kone-yolii, in Angnumais, grt. 

tnde in brandy, p. 8. 
*Col'niar, In Alsace, cottons, p. 22, now 

ceded to Prussia. 
OorsicR, a large island In the Mediterra- 
nean, 120 ni. by 45 ni., area, 3,377 sq. m., 

pop. 252,000. 
Creasy, in Picardy, mem. lor a vict. by 

Bdward Srd over the French In 1346. 
Denis, St., nr. Paris, c^l. for iuabl»ey, the 

burial place of tiie French kings, p. 22. 
Dieppe (dss-fp), in Normandy, a seaport. 

p. 20. 
Dijon {deeifhtmg\ In Burgundy, a nnl- 

verslty academy ; manf. of woollens. 

linens, Ac, p. 37. 
Douay (doo-ay^ in French Flanders, a 

univera. academy, cannon foundry, p. 

24. 
Dunkirk, in French Flanderp, a seaport, 

sold by Oharlea 2nd of England in 1664 

to Louis 14th of France for 200,0001. p. 8S. 
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BIboBuf (s^MlO• in Normandy, chief seat 

of the woollen manf. p. 20. 
Ktienne {tt-t'mn*), in Lyonnais, arms, 

hardware, p. 92. 
Fnix [fwah)^ once the cap. of Gomt6 de 

Foix, iron forges, p. 6. 
Pnntalnebleau (bfol. In He de France, the 

favourite resid. of Nap«ileott ist, p. 12. 
Prauche^3onit6, or /rss country ^ an old 

pmv. forming that part of old Bur- 
gundy which enjoyed special prlvi- 

legra. 
Germain, St. (Jer-mudn), 10 m. from Paris, 

with a eel. CHS., p 1& 
Grenoble, in Daophin6, manf. of gloves, 

has a unlvers. acad. p. 27. 
Havre (Mv-er). in Normandy, a seaport, 

p. 74. 
•Ivry. in depi of Rare, eel. for the vict. of 

Henry 4tli of France over the Duke of 

Mayenne in 159a 
Lille or Lisle (lecl). in French Flanders, a 

strong city, manf. of ^lotlia, cottons, 

gloves, p. 131. 
Llmitges, (te-Mfizh), in Linoasln, wool- 
lens, porcelain, p. 61. 
LKMent ilo-re-ttmg). In Bretagne, a strung 

seaport, p. a& 

F 



Lonviera (totMiMft, in Nonnandy, One 
wcMiliens, p. 10. 

LuuHviile (te-ne-HO, in Lorraine, a mili- 
tary school, p. 16w 

Lyons (Is tmg or H-ant)^ in Lyonnais, anc, 
LugdOnum, tlie second city in France, 
once the cap. of Roman Gaul, ehf. seat 
of the silk manf., also of cotion«, 
chemicals, &c, p. 318. 

Ita'io, St. (mA-lB), iu Bretagne, a seaport 
and liathing place, p. 9. 

Mans {7naittng\ iu Maine, coarse linens, 
p. 37. 

Marseilles (mar-B^et anc MagsUta), in 
Provence, large seaport, p. 350. 

Meaux {mo), in dep. Seine and Mame ; 
hero the doctrines of the Refurniers 
were first tunght in France in 1521, 

p.ia 

•Metz (mete) in Lorraine (anc, DivodA- 
rttin), a stnuiorly forclQcd town, wtih 
grt. trade ; here Marshal Bnuiine. with 
nn army of 178.000 men. capUnlated to 
the Prussians on Occ SO, 187a It now 
belongs to Germany, p. 5C 

Mon'aro, nr. Nice, once the ca^ of a 
atnall Italian prit»eipalit j. pairliased bf 
the Frcueh Iu 1861, p. 1. 

2 
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HontsalNUi imang-to-bamm), in Qnienne, a 
Prot. UnWeraity, p. S7. 

Monc-de-Manan (mon(^<iiVmafv«aN1^0, In 

Qascony, niinerttl and warm baths, p. 4. 

.Montpelller (pd-C-d), In Tjanguedor, a 

grt. resort of invalids on account of its 

wami climate, p. 61. 

Monllns (mou-tonp), tn Bonrt)onnals, cut- 
lery, Bilks, woollens, p. 17. 

Mulhauien (mnla-Aoom), Ip Alsace, cot- 
tons, Ac, p. 45. 

Nancy inaung-M), in Lorraine, an elegant 
city, p. 49. 

Nantes (nangtt anc Namnttea^ In Bre- 
tagne, a seaport with grt. trade ; 
here Henry 4th of France published, in 
1596, the Jldiet ofNantea, which secured 
to the Huguenots the free exercise of 
their religion. The Rerocation uf this 
edict by Louis 14th in 1685 caused num- 
bers of his most Intelligent and indus- 
trious subjects to emigrate to Bngbiud 
and other countries, p. 118. 

Narbonne (nar-6<mn, anc. Narbo), in Lan- 
guedoc, onco the cap. of Roman 
Southern Gaul, called NartHmmutUt p. 16. 

Nerers (neJk-rdne), In Nevemais, porce- 
lain, p. 18. 

Nice (neecfl), 8. of Fran<w, with a mild 
rltmate, ceded by Sardinia to France in 
1860. p. 44. 

Ninmcs or NImes (iMsm, anc. Nenutugua), 
in LanguedQC manf. of silks, p. 67. 

Omer, St. (o-matr), in Artois, a strong 
town, p. 23. 

Orleans, In Orleannais, eel. for the siege 
sustained by the iuhabs. against the 
English in 1428, under Joan <if An*; 
captured by the Prussians Oct. 11, 
1870, p. 50. 

Paris (an& Pariaiit)^ in Isle of Franrc, 
the capital of France, a very large and 
beautiful eity ; the hcsd-qnarters of the 
Unirersity of France, and of iiuniernus 
learned societies. Its manufsrtures 
are numerous. It was inrested by the 
Prussians Sept. 19, 1870; capitulated 
Jan. 29, 1871 ; and, since their dep.nrture 
was, for some time, the disgraceful 
scene of anarchy and bloodshed, p. 
1,727. 

I*Hu (p0), in B6am, with One climate, 
bpl. of Henry 4th of France, and of 
Gen. Bemadotte, sf terwards King of 
Sweden, p. 21. 

Perpignan (per-peen^ang), in RonssiUon, 
a strong town, p. 28. 

Polt'iers (poi-teen or »ie«-to-4), In Poiton, 
eel. for a vlct. by Edw. the Black Prince 
in 1356, p. 80. 

Pny Le (ptoee), in Langnedoc, pleasantly 
situated, p. 17. 

Qnentin {kakng-tang), in Isle of France, 
cottons, p. 80. 

Quimper (KeoAiii^ydre), In Bretagne, hats, 
porcelain, p. 46. 



Hennas (mm). In Bretagae, with a ^mmI- 
Tcrs. Acad., p. 4& 

Rhelma (tWms, ano. D u neorOrum of the 
JUerni), in Champagne, the eoeleaiaati- 
eai cap. of France, where the Kings of 
France were crowned ; occupied by the 
Prussians Sept. 6^ 1870^ p. 86. 

Rochefort {rMt^aw)t In Annia, tlie third 
naval station, p. 80. 

Rochelle {ro-rii«U)t in Aunis, a atronir 
seaport ; in the religious wars. It was a 
stronghold of the Protestants, p. 18. 

Rouen (rotHnv, ane. BaUm^agma of the 
Yellocasses), the old cap. of xVurmandy, 
a large commercial city; TVllllam the 
Ctonq. died here in a-d. 1067 ; Joan of 
Arc buried here in 1481, p. lOS. 

Salutes (sonaO, In Saintonge, grt. trade 
in brandy, p. 10. 

Sedan, in Champagne, line woollens; here 
the Emperor Napoleon 8rd and Marahal 
MacMahon with an army of lOJOM men, 
surrendered aa prisoners of war to the 
Prussianit, Sept. 2, 1870, p. 16^ 

S«>i8sons (aioi-«m^, anc. Jtrovio^flmim), in 
Isle of France, onoe the cap. of OUmia ; 
captured by the PrussUuia OcL 16, 1870, 
p.ia 

Strasbourg, in Alsace, seat of a Prot. 
Unlvers., cannon foundry, oottona, 
woollens, silks, Ac. ; capitulated to the 
Prussians after a brave defence, Oct. 6, 
187a Strasbourg waa wrested from 
Germany in 1688, and by the treaty of 
Feb. 1871, again lielongs to it, p. 82. 

Thiers (te air). In Aurergne, cutlery, Ac, 
p. 16. 

Toulon (ane. TVIo-ifartfiu), in Provence, 
the chief naval station on the Hediter- 
rRiiean, p. 84. 

Toulouse {too-low, anc. SblOso), in Lan- 
guedoc, a Unlvers. Acad , a oeL city In 
the middle ages ; scene of Wellington's 
virt. over Soult In 1814 ; manf. of silks, 
woollens, Ac p. 118. 

Tourcotna (toor-oo-en). In French Flan- 
ders, cottons, p. 88. 

Tours {tM/r, anc. (7<ieMtrodanum), In Tou- 
raine. silks, woollens; the temporary 
srat of the French government during 
the war with Prussia in 1870-1, p. il. 

Troyes (tro-oA), in Champagne, hosiery, 
cotton, fte. p. 84. 

Valence ival-<Kumga\ In Dsuphin^, sur- 
rounded by orchards, p. 18. 

Talenciennes (val-laung-ae-en), in French 
Flanders, c«L for its lace, cambrics, 
Ac p. 24. [p. 8. 

Tendte-Napolton {vmmg-4d)t in Poitou, 

Versailles (v0r>Mit£B), in Isle of France, 
nr. Paris; the former royal palare is now 
turned into a museum ; here the King 
of Pnissia fixed his licad-quarters 
during the war of 187(M. p. 48. 

VIenns (ve-mn), in Dauphin^ many anc. 
remains, p. 19. 



79.— HiSTOBT. lS8a. Iir ths time of the Romans, Fnutoe, 
then called OaUia Tratualpfna (the people, OaJU^ Ganls), was oocnpied chieflj 
by CeUiCt and partlv by (ierman tribes who were conquered by the Romans. 
On the decline of the Roman power, the coontiy was inyaded on the N. l^ the 
SaUe Franks^ or free people, a German tribe ; on the B. by the Burgundians ; 
vaA on the S. by the FtfigoMf, or Western Gk>thfl. By these invasidna, the 
aborigines were either expelled or reduced to serfdom. 

b. The JiteBT Race or Fbakkibh Kings, 420 a«d. to 751 a4>., was com.- 
mfcnoed in A.Da 420, by Pharamomd, the chief of the Salic FnuUce, aodtb^ first 
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of the noo called Jferovinaiant from Merovitu^ the third FnuiUflh king. Thii 
race produced 21 kings to France, and ended with Childeric Sid, in 751 a,jk In 
S07, dovif, a descendant of Pharamond, extended his dominions by the con- 
quest at the Visigoths in the South and West. The succeeding monarchs of 
titis race became indolent and efleminate, gradually deputing their authority to 
the principal offioer of their domestice, called Ma^ Dom&tf or Mayor of Hit 
Faiaee. Under princes of unripe years or of feeble character, the Mayors of 
the FMaoe, if cteTer and ambitious men, would easily usurp all the powers of 
the state. Fnin eT HeritkU, one of these mayors, by his abilities became the 
real master of the sovereignty, and at his death was succeeded by his son, 
CharU* Martei in 7U, as Mayor of the Palace. Charles Mattel supported the 
dignitT of the Prankish throne l^ crushing various rebellions, and utterly 
defeatmg in 783 near Tours the Saracem, who had invaded the South of France, 
and ezpelUng them from the kingdom. 

e, Ths Sboond OB Carlovxkoian Bags or Kinos, 752 to 986.— At the death 
of Charles Martei in 751, his son Pepin-U-br^ (the short), succeeded his father 
as Mayor of the Palace, and shortly after, Ghilderio 8rd, the last descendant of 
CloviB, having been deposed by the suffrages of the people, Pepin was declared 
King in 752. He was the first of the Carlovingian Kings. By imprudently 
dividing the provinces among his principal nobility with the exercise of all but 
sovereign power, he laid the foundation of the subsequent Ort<U Fi^iy the cause 
of so much future contention. At the death of Pepin in 768, his dominions 
were divided beiween his two sons ; but one dying shortly after, Charles, the 
survivor, reunited the whole of his father's dominions. Charles^ deservedly 
called Chablemagkb (Charles the Great), greatly extended his dominions. By 
oonqoering the greater part of Italy, the North of Spain, and nearly all 
Germany, his empire embraced all France, Spain to the Ebro, Italy to Naples, 
and nearly the whole of Germany. Shortly after, in 800, he was crowned at 
Borne JBmperor of the West, He established a regular government throughout 
Us dominions, oompQed a code of laws, and encouraged learning, manufactures, 
and commerce. He was indefatigable in the discharge of his duties, reg^ular in 
^e distribution of hia time, and temperate in his personal habits. At his 
death in 814, his son Louis succeeded to ^e throne. The descendants of 
Charlemagne, however, were unequal to sustain the royal authority or curb 
the frequent incursions of the Normans. Louis 5<A, the last of this dynasty, 
died in 986. Louis's actual territory had been so diminished as to be confined 
to the single town Loon, and the adjacent territory. 

d, Thb Third or Capbtian Back op Kings, 987-1828.— During the whole of 
the tenth century, France was exhausted by aruarchy and tyranny. Each pro- 
vince had its sovereign, styled Duke or Count. All these roigued as independent 
sovereigns in their own territories, and were frequently at war with each other, 
whUe the common people were exposed to great hardships and slavery. Tb(«e 
provincial chiefs reoo^oised, indeed, a sort of hereditary Supoior, upon whom 
they conferred the title of King ; but the King was without authority, money, 
or arms, unless his own dominions supplied the means ; and was thus at the 
mercy of his powerful but nominal Vassals. 

987-996 A.D.— On the death of Louis 5th,HuoH Capbt, Count of Paris (whose 
flather, ffugves or Hugh the Great, bad successfully defended Paris against the 
attacks of the Normans), usurped the throne, and was crowned at Bheims 
In 967. His first acta were — to secure the succession in his family by the ooro^ 
nation of his son Bobert at Orleans, to unite to the Boyal Domains the pro- 
vinces ot He de France and OrleannaiSf which he had hltibierto held as a vassal, 
and to declare those to be hereditary which were held by other Feudatoriee, 
amounting In number to nearly 40. Of these, the principal were the dukes of 
Nonnandy, Burgundy, Aquitaine, and Bretagne ; the counts of Champagne, 
Vermandois in Picardy, Flanders, Anjou, Poiton, uad Toulouse. The provinces 
of Lonsine, Burgundy beyond Jura, and Provence, were subject to the Em- 
perors of Qennai^. 

906-1661. BOBKBT, son of Hufl^, succeeded, and united to the Boyal Domain 
the Duehy of Bugnndy. 

lOSl-1060. Hkbtrt 1st, son of Bobert, was compelled to detach Burgundv from 
the crown and cede it to his brother, in whose funQy it continued for 300 
years. 

106&-1106. Pbiup 1st, son of Henry, succeeded. In his reign, William, 
Dnke of Normandy, conquered England in 1066, and the First Crusade com- 
menced in 1095. At this time, Fxodaiism was at the height oi its i^ranny. 
The wars between the Lords were frequent and ferocious ; and the burdens Ib- 
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poeed on the people arbitrary and opprcssirc. Tbe country people were called 
^UeinSy the town people, bourgeois. 

1108-1137. Louis 6th, the ZtM^j/, son of Philip 1st, Bucoeeded, and strengthened 
the Boyal Power in his own dominions. 

1137-1180. Louis 7th, the Young^ carried on his father's policy in strengthen- 
ing the Boyal Power. In 1 147, he engaged in the Second Crusade ; and, on his 
return, divorced his wife Eleanor, heiress of Guienne, &c. She afterwards, in 
1149, married Henry 2nd of England, by which Henry added to Normandy 
the prorinces of Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poitou, Croienne, Gasoooy, 
Limousin, Angoumais, and others. He thus possessed more in France than the 
King himself. 

1180-1228. Philip 2nd, Avgusttu^ oxi able but unscrupulous prince, consoli- 
dated the Boyal Power by substituting Legal Forms for indiVidQal oaprice, 
and uniting to the crown the great fiefs of Normand^^ Anjou^ JVatne, and 
Touraine^ which he had wrested from Eing John of England. To these be 
added Vermandait^ part of Picardy, and port of Auvergne in the South of 
F^ranoe. He also carried on a ornel persecution of the peaceable and industrious 
AliBiOKNSES, and weakened the power of the Count of Toulotuet their legitimate 
sovereign and natural protector. 

1223-1326. Louis 8th, sumamed *The Lion,' who succeeded, conquered 
Poitou, and continued the Crusade against the AUrigenses. He also established 
the Inqumtion at Toulouse. 

1226-1270. Louis 9th, called St. Louis, on account of his piety, son of Louis 
8th, ascended the throne at the age of 15, under the guardianship of his mother. 
In 1248, he embarked for Palestine on a Crusade, at the head of 60,000 men, 
took Damietta in Egypt, and returned in 1254. He added Toulouse and 
Perche, in Maine, to the Boyal Domains ; undertook a second crusade against 
the Saracens in AMca, and died at the si^e of Tunis in 1270. 

1 270-1285. Philip 8rd, sumamed ' The Bold,* son of St. Louis, succeeded. 

1285-1314. Philip 4th, the Fair, son of Philip 8rd, cruelly abolished the 
order of the Templars and seised on their estates. He reduced the FlemiAgs ; 
violently appropriated several of the Fiefs of the Nobles, and was the first 
that assembled the Statbs-Gensral, or representatives of the Nobility, Clergy, 
and Commons. 

1314-1316. Louis lOtb, called le ffutin, the Headstrong, son of Philip 4th, 
succeeded, and after a short reign of two years was succeeded by his posthu- 
mous son JoHy, who lived only a few days. The condition of the countiy at 
this time was wretched. 

1316-1322. Phiup 5th, called * ffie Long,' from his stature, the second 
son of Philip 4th, succeeded, in preference to the daughter and heiress of his 
elder brother Louis 10th. This succession was in accordance with the Salio 
Law. 

1322-1828. Charles 4th, the Handsome, brother of Philip 5th, succeeded, and 
died in 1328, without leaving a son. In Charles 4th, the direct line of t^ 
Capetian Kings ended. 

As the Salic Law (derived from the Saltans, a Prankish Tribe), which 
excluded the succession of females to the throne of France, was in operation, 
when a failure of male heirs occurred in the direct line, the next male heir 
in the oldest branch was appointed to the throne. By this means, several 
branches of the Capetian DynaUy succeeded. On the death of Charles 4tA, 
therefore, in 1328, without leaving a son, the House of Valois succeeded bx tibis 
person of Philip 6th. 

&B8SOV 80.— 160. HousB of Valois, 1328-1589. 

1328-1350. Philip 6th, of Valois, grandson of Philip 8rd, by his third son 
Charles of Valois, succeeded on the death of Charles 4th. The reigns of this 
and the two succeeding sovereigns were much disturbed by the wars with the 
English under Edward 3rd, and his son Edward the Black Prince. Edward 
8rd claimed the throne of France in right of his mother, which was contrary 
to tbe Salic Law. The French were defeated in the naval battle of JSuys in 
1340. and in the battles of Crecy, 1346, and Poitiers in 1356. 

1350-1364. John 2nd, the Oood, son of Philip 6th, succeeded. Having been 
taken prisoner at the battle of Poitiers, he was taken to London, but aUowed 
to visit France in order to raise his ransom. Being unable to n^ the sum, 
he honourably returned to London, and died a prisoner in the Savoy, April; 
1364. 

1864-1380. Ghablss 5th, the Wise, son of John 2nd, succeeded. By jndicioas 
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exertions and skilful management he was enabled ultimately to re-establinh 
order in the state. 

l:J80~14r2:4. Charlks 6th, the Maniac^ snooeeded. This rei«n was one of the 
most disastrous in France ; the king frequently lost his reason ; Henry fitb 
of England InvaMcd France, and gained the battle of Agincourt. Two hostile 
factions raged within— the ArmagtMcs (followers bf the Count of Armagnao and 
upholders of the King of France), and the Burgtmdiana (followers of the Duke of 
Buisrnndy and favourers of the English interest). After the battle of Agin- 
court, the power of Henry .5th became so great that he was declared heir V> 
the tiirone on the death of Charles. Henry, however, having died a few days 
before Charles, his son, Henry 6th, was crowned king of France under the 
guardianship of his uncle John Duke of Bedford. 

1422-1461. Charlrs 7th, the Vietoriotu, succeeded. At first, he reigned over 
only a small part of France ; but, on the death of the Duke of Bedford, he 
gradually recovered the remainder of his dominions, and expelled the English 
from every quarter except from Calais^ In this reign, the Duke of Burgun^, 
deecqid e d from a younger son of John 2nd, acquired extensive territory and 
power. Joan qf Arc, an enthosiastic country girl, rendered essential service to 
her king by inspiriting the French against the Engli^. 

1461-1483. Louis 11th, son of Cnarles 7th, a crafty and intriguing prince, 
greatly weakened the Feudal System ; and, on the death of Charles Duke of 
Bniiguidy, seized on part of his possessions. The Boyal Domain thus became 
very extensive, though portions of Ficardy, Gascony, Limousin, iio. were nut 
induded. 

148d-1498. Charlks 8th, the Amiable, son of Louis 11th, succeeded: and, 
by marrying Anne of Bretagne, cons9Udated nearly the w^hole of France in one 
Kingdom, and put an end to the Feudal System. As Charles 8th died wiihoot 
children, in him ended the direct succession of the House of Yalois. 

HODSB 09 Yalois-Orleans, 1498-1515. Louts 12th, the Duke of Orleans, 
descended from a younger son of Charles 5th, obtained the crown on the deatli 
of Charles 8th. He carried on an unsuccessful war in Italy, but his character 
and manners endeared him to his people. At his death he left only a daught4?r. 

HOUSB OF YAIiOIB-AKOOUii&MB, 1515-1589. 1515-1547.— FRANCIS Ist, Count 
of Anffouiime, the next male heir, ss great grandson of Charles 5th, succeeded 
to the crown on the death of Louis 12th. He had previously married the only 
daughter of Louis. Francis liberally patronised both literature and commerce. 
He defeated the Swiss at Marignano in 1515 ; met Henry 8th of England at the Field 
of the Cloth of Qoldin 1520 ; commenced hostilities against the Emperor Charles 
5th in 1521 ; was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia in 1525, but restored tu 
liberty by the treaty of Madrid in 1526. Though not naturally cruel, he was 
iaduoed in 1544 to persecute the industrious and peaceable Vaudoi* on account 
of their religion. He died in 1547, 

1547-1559. Henry 2nd, son of Francis 1st, married Catherine de liedid. In 
his reign the Duke of Guise reconquered Calais and its territory, the last of 
the English possessions in France. 

1559-1560. iRANCis 2nd, eldesD son of Henry 2nd, married Maty 8tuat% 
afterwards Queen of the Scots, and died at the age of 17. 

1566-1574. Chakler 9th, second son of Henry 2nd, succeeded. In this reign 
began the Bktjoious Wars. The Roman Catholics, headed by the Duie of 
Quite in Picardy (of the family of Lorraine,*whose father had been naturalised 
Iff Francis Ist) sought to exterminate the Huouenots or ProtestanU, who were 
headed by the /Vfnce of Condi (a branch of the Bourbon family) and Admiral 
CoUgnj. On St. Bartholomew's Day, Aug. 24, 1572, nearly 70,000 Protestants 
were, by order of the King, barbarously butchered. Soon after this massacrv 
the Idng was taken ill, and languished with bodily pains till r^noved by death in 
May 1574. 

1674>1589. Hbnrt Srd, the third son of Henry 2nd, succeeded. In 1575 he 
gninted the Edict of Facj/ication with the Protestants, by which Liberty of Gon- 
adenoeand the Public Exercise of Beligion were allowed to the Protestants, 
txoepb within two leagues of Paris. This edict caused tiie bigoted Guise to form 
a oomiter Association, called the Oathouo League, which struck at the very 
root of the Boyal Authority. Hence arose another persecution against the 
Huguenots. The Duke of Guise was murdered at Blois in 1588, and the Kii^ 
hiznself perished by assassination at the hands of a monk in 1589. Before his 
death he nominated Henry of Navarre as his successor. Fnmoe at thip time 
waa in a deposable state of anarchy and confusion. 
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laSSOV •!• — 161. HouBB OT BouBBOK, 1889-1798. 

1589-1610. HnniT 4th, the Gbxat, King of NaTsrre and Bnke of Boor- 
bon, was deeoended in the direct male line from Robert, Ckrant of Clermont, 
fifth son of St. Louis. Henir 4th had been brought np a Calyinist by his 
mother, Jeanne d'Albret, daughter of Margaret of Yalois, sister of Francis Ist. 
In Ang. 1572 he married Margaret, daughter of Catherine de Medici and sister 
of Charles 9th and Henry 8rd. Whilst celebrating his nuptials at Paris, he 
narrowlj escaped the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day by embracing Catholi- 
cism. At lavt, in 1576, having escaped from Paris, he rejoined the Protestants, 
and became their leader. On the assassination of Henry 8rd he had to fight for 
his crown against the Duke of Mayenne, the general of the Catholic League, 
whom he defeated at Argues in 1689, and Ivry in March 1690. To secure the 
peaceable possession of the crown, however, Henry was forced to abjure 
Protestantism and embrace Bomanism in 1598. In 1594 he entered Paris, and 
shortly after, the other cities submitted. In 1598, Henry passed the Edict of 
Nantbs, which secured to his Protestant Subjects Freedom of Worship and 
Education, and even tibie occupancy of Bochelle and sereral other fortified cftics. 
Henry's great and faithful minister was De Bethune, Duke ofSuUfft a Protestant, 
by whose sun, honesty, and unwearied exertions, the country, inrolyed in debt 
and miserable from intestine wan, was restored to order and prosperity. Heni^ 
fell by the dagger of the ssBSMtn Ba^dllac, a priest. May 14, 1610, when pre- 
paring for a war against Ansteia, He was the most popular monarch that ever 
reigned over France. 

1610-1648. LouiB 18th, the JuM, son of Henry 4th, succeeded. His minister 
was Cardinal Riehaieu^ whose poUoy was to humble the nobility, crash the 
Protestants, and weaken the house of Austria. For this purpose, ^hile sup- 
porting the Protestants in Qermany in thdr 80 Years* war against the Emperor, 
he endeavoured to destroy them in France* This led to a renewal of the Reli- 
gious Wars. 

1648-1715. a. Loun 14th suooeeded, when only 6 years of age, under the 
guidance of his mother, Anne of Austria, and Cardinal Mazarin his minister. 
During his minority, great dissensions prevailed among the Courtiers and 
Nobles, which diminished their power and rendered them dependent on the court. 
The titles of the Nobles descended to their children, who regarded the pursuit 
of commerce and even of the professions, except that of arms, as a degradation. 
The maintenance of so many titled retainers at court and the frequent wars 
causbd the country to be heavily burdened, whilst the privileges and exemption 
from taxation enjoyed by the clergy and nobility (so diflteent from the mode of 
the English Aristocracy) rendez«d these burdens oppressive to the people. 
Hence arose the tumults of the Frondt or popular party (tnm/ronder, to slhig, 
-carp at), against the Matarins or court party, which excited a Civil War from 
1648 to 1653. Soon after, war was carried on against the Emperor of Gkrmany 
and the King of Spain, when Cond6 and Turenne gained several victories. In 
1660 Louis married Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip of Spain. 

5. On the death of Masarln in 1661, the finances were in a most deranged 
state. Louis then took the reins of government in his own hands, and 
appointed Colbert his chief minister. In 1666, on the death of his fhther-in- 
law, Philip 4th of Spain, he claimed Flander* and Franehe-ComU, which he won, 
and secured by the treaty of Aix in 1667. His successes provoked an alliance 
against him of Holland, Sweden, and England, beaded by the Prince of Orange. 
Louis himself took the field, with Cond6 and Turenne under his orders. After- 
wards, the Emperor Leopold Ist and Charles 2nd of Spain joined the alliance ; 
but the war ended sncoesBfully for Louis by the treaty of Nimeffuen in 1^78. 

«. In 1685, Louis, instigated by the Romish Bishops and Jesuits, bsvokbd 
THB Edict of Namtbs, l^ which 700,000 of his most industrious, skilfnl, and 
useful subjects, the Protestants, were with their ftunilies driven from France 
and hospitably received by the neighbouring countries. Louis had previously 
attempted thdr converiUm by quartering dragoom vcpon them ; hence our term, 
dragonadest Shortly after the revocation ot this edict, a more formidable 
League was formed against him, consisting of Germany, Holland, Savoy, Spain, 
and England, which ended by the treaty of RytiHdt in 1697. By this treaty 
Louis acknowledged the title of William 8rd to the crown of England. In 
1701, on the death of Charles 2nd of Spain without children, Maria Theresa, the 
eldest sister of Charles and deceased wife of Louis 14th, was the nearest relative ; 
LonliB, therefore, claimed the succession to the throne in favour of his grandson^ 
y%i/(p, Duke of Anjon, second son of the Dauphin. This claim was resisted by 
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Gemuuiy, England, and Holland, which led to what ia ealled thk Wab or thx 
BPAinBH BuocBanoN. In this war the military genins of MarU»r<mgh wae 
developed. At the peace of Utreehtt however, in 1718, the peaceable poflMflsion 
of the crown of Bpain was aecnied to Philip Sih^ the grandson of Loois. 

d. The reign of Louis 14th is one of the most important in French Histoiy. 
In it the Boyal Power was rendered AbtohUe ; the Boundariu of France were 
extended by the addition of BonssiUon, Artois, part of Flanders, Francbe- 
Coint6, and Alsace. In it raged the disputes of the JtuumUtt and Jendts, 

Oon»llwtJan$«n, bishop of Tpres In 1695,inaintelned in bis work ealled AvguMnut, 
the doctrine of fn« graoe, which was condemned by Pope Olemene llbb in his bull 
Unigenitus ; which, however, wm rejected by the French Church. PcMolt TiUemonU 
and other eminent men were Jansenists, and resided at Port Rojrsl, s monastery near 
Paris. The Jsntits were a soelecy formed by JoaattiM Logo^ a Spanish offloer of sn 
ardent temperament, who, having been woanded at the siege of Pampeluna in 1521, 
afterwards devoted himself to theology, dedicated bis life to the Blessed Virgin as 
htr knioia, and pnmiMd implieit obsdienos to the Fupe. The Jesuits held the doctrines 
of Pelagias, who denied original sin and depravity, and were implacable enemies to 
the Jansenists. 

e. liools was a liberal patron of the Arts, Sdenoes, and Literature ; while his 
fsithfial minirter, Colbertt sedulously fostered trade and manufactures, and 
vi^hmtly eoonoinised the finances of the country. Among the eminent men of 
thk poiod are— Condd and Turenne, OeneraU; Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and 
Fenelon, distinguidied for Bloquenee ; Oomeille, Holitoe, Bacine, Boileau, and 
La Fontaine, Poets; Pascal, Descartes, La Bruyize, and Bochefoucauld, pro- 
found Tkmkeri and Moralists. Though Louis possessed many high qualities 
befitting a statesman, general, and monarch, yet hia cruel perseoiiUon of the 
Huguenots showed him destitute of any proper knowledge of real Christianity, 
whUe his private life exhibited him as a mere sensualist. 



\OW 82«— 162* 171fr-1774. a. Louis 10th, great grandson of 
Louis 14th, succeeded at 6 years of sge, under the regeni^ of hia undo FhlUp 
Duke of Orleans. At the age of 10 he assumed the goyemment himself, and 
appointed Cardinal Fleury his minister. In this reign, the Duchies of Zorrotee 
and Bar were added to France in 1766, and Corsica in 1768. The districts of 
Avianom and Venaissin remained in the hands of the Pope. The small prind- 
pal&y ef Ortmife near Avignon, which formerly belonged to the faxnily of 
William 8rd of England, had at his death been ceded to France in 1718. 

b. The most noteworthy things connected with this reign are the following : — 

1. The Finances of the nation had become so serioudy deranged that the go- 
vernment, in order to restore them, most imprudently adopted tiie unsound £ast 
India and Jiisstssipi Scheme of John Law in 1716. Tlids scheme, founded merely 
on false credit, fell to the ground in 1720, when metpy hitherto opulent families 
were inrolved in utter ruin. Law himself died ih poverty in 1729 at Venice. 

2. On the death of the Emperor of Germany, Chartes 6th, in 1740, leaving only a 
daughter, Maria Theresa^ a dispute arose' t&it>^i&fing the suocesdon. H^a 
Theresa was assisted only by the English. Hanoveriaibs, and Hungarians, against 
the Frendh and Prussians, who favoured th^ Blfcctbr of Bavaria. The Elector 
became Bmperor aa Charles 7th. In this war, the French were defeated at 
Dettingen in 1748; but were victorious over the English at Fontmoyy nr. 
Toumay, in 1746. The war of the Austrian Succession terminated in the peace 
of Aix4a'Chapeae in 1748» 8. In May 1756 another war brake out, called the 
Seven feanf wir, waged by England and Prussia against France and Austria, 
when the French were defeated at Minden in 1709. This war was ended by the 
peace of Paris, 1768. 4. In 1764 the Jesuits were expelled from France and 
their property confiscated. 0. The frequent disputes between the Court and the 
Parliaments, or Chief Courts qf Justice in France, ended in their final suppressioa 
in 1771, which extinguished the last shadow of liberty. 6. Both the King and 
hb Goort had become 'notorious for their profligacy; while the writings of 
Yoltatre, Rousseau, and others,, were preparing the way for great changes. 

163a— 1774-1798. Thk BmoN or Louis IAth. Louis 16th, the second 
son of the late dauphin, succeeded his grandtether, Louis 10th, in 1774, at the 
sge of 30. He had married in 1770 Marie-Antoinette of Austria. He was 
crowned at Rheims amidst the enthusiastic applause of bis people. 

To enable the Student to form correct ideas reepectixig the events which 
oec un ed In this reign, the evils arising from past extri^aganoe snd mismanoiM- 

f3 
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ment, as well a» from those principles which had been industriously dJSBwninsted 
ill the preceding reign, we shall briefly explain — 1. The condition of the various 
clatjses of the people ; 2. The Sources of Revenue ; 3. The Royal Power ; 4. Th^ 
Mcquenoe of the more important events, and 5, The principles of the chief 
Pactions. 

<T. The People consisted of three Classes called Etats or States— the OletKy, 
Nobility, and the Ck>mmons or tiers-itat. The Nobility were very nnmerons ; for 
not only the children of a noble belonged to the same class as their father, bat 
the class was frequently increased- by the creation of new nobles. The deryp 
were rich and powerful, Both the nobles and clergy possessed many priTikgt;^, 
and were nearly exempt from taxation ; while the burden of taxation press^id 
heavily, and almost exclusively, on the tiert-etat or mass of the people. 

6. The Revenue was derived from direct and indirect taxation. The Ditvct 
Tkuces consisted — 1. of a Land-tax^ levied only on lands belonging to the tiert- 
U(U\ 2. the Capilationt to which all classes were subject; 8. a Propfrt^-tax, 
inrincipally assessed on lands. The Indirect Taxes consisted— 1. Of Custo/ns or 
dues, levied not only on goods imported from abroad, but on those which 
passed merely from one part of France to the other, as was the custom of feudal 
times. 2. Of the monopoly of snuff, tobacco, and salt. The oppression wa» 
increfised hj/armitig-out the indirect taxes to the highest bidder, who exacted as 
much as ho could. The Ilevenue thus extorted was frequently squandered in 
the most shameful manner. 

e. The Royal Powers at first very limited, hud become in the reign of Louis I4th 
Abwluie. The meetings of the States-General had been diaoontinued since 1614 ; 
the Municipal Institutions had been abolished ; the Ofllces in towns were either 
hereditary, or Rcqulrt;d by favour or purchase ; while the offices both of the 
.State and of the Courts of Justice were so r^^ulated as to give the people as 
little influence as possible. All these caused a fierce and deep-rooted indignation, 
which eventually burst forth at the Revolution in the most violent excesses. 

4. £tents. Louis 16th, though naturally indolent, was amiable and honest. 
He made many useful reforms, and appointed upright men to his minintry, 
{)ffU)ng others were Turgot and Malesherbes. Target recommended Retrench- 
incnt, the relinquishment by the nobles and clergy of some of their privileges, 
apd the avoidance of any additional taxes. This judicious advice gave offence 
both to the courtiers and clergy, who tenaciously dung to their privileges. The 
honest Turgot was, therefore, dismissed. May 1776, and Ifecter, a retired 
Geneveso banker, also a man of integrity, was appoint(Bd in his place. Necker 
retained office from 1776 to 1783, when he too was compelled to retire. 

e. in 1778, La Fayette and other French Officers joined the Americans in their 
revolt against England. This revolt was at first secretly and afterwards openly 
encouraged by the King and courtiers, and troops sent out in direct aid of the 
Amerlciins. The mischief, however, intended against England eventnally 
recoiled on the French ; for, both officers and men became inflamed with tixe 
love of liberty, and, on their return, disseminated principles adverse to monarchy. 
On the close of the American war, a treaty of peace with England was signed in 
1783.* 

/. On the retirement of Necker in 1783, Oalonne^ an intriguing statesman, was 
appointed in his place, and strofi^led, by forced loans, till 1787, to control the 
increasing financial difficultieB of the country. FaiUng in this, he convoked the 
* Notables f' the most distingidshed men of each rank in the kingdom, in order to 
obtain contributions from them, and induce the clergy and nobility to forego 
their exclusive privilegei. On the refusal of the Notables to accede to this 
proposal, Galonne was dismissed and Necker recalled. 

ff. Throagh the Influence of the restored Necker, the Elates OeaeraX^ which 
had not met since 1614, assembled May 5, 1789. This body, as previously 
stated, consisted of three Orders, the Nobles and Clergy, or the two Privileged 
Classes, and the Tiers-etat or Commons, consisting of the Representatives of the 
people throughout France. Each Order formed a separate House ; and, as a 
majority of Orders decided, any project displeasing to the privileged Classes was 
sure not to pass those two houses, and was lo«t. To obviate this difficulty 
Necker proposed to make the number of the third estate eqoal to that of the 
two other orders, which vros done ; and this was in fact the coMMEXCi-aciCNT ok 
THB BjBVOLtnioic. 

K On agsembling, the privileged Glasses required each order to meet in a 
separate hooae. This was opposed by the Third Estate, which, on being joined 
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by many of t^ soUTlty and Bome of the clergy, declared itself the Kahonal 
Abskmblt, Jfine 17, 1789. On Jnne 20, the National Assembly having been 
Bhnt ont of its proper place of meeting by armed men, the members withdrew to 
the T^ennis-Oonrt of Versailles, and there, under the presidency of Bailty^ de- 
clared on oath ** never to separate from the National Assembly, nntil a ConstUu^ 
Hon for the iSi^om was established on a solid foondation.' This declaration 
of couxBe displeased the King, who, however, promised, on June 28, to abolish 
the pecuniary privileges of the Nobles and Clergy, but would retain his power 
over the army. 

The whole country was now in a ferment. Numerous violent factions and 
clubs were formed. Inflammatory placards were posted in the streets of Paris, 
VersailleB, tie. The pfissions of fiery demagogues were freely unloosed, and 
Jiirabeau, Dantorif Detmoulins, Robespierre, and MarcU^ became the leaders of the 
people. The people enrolled themselves in a national militia, called the National 
Cmard, when the Tri-eoloured Flag was adopted by the Revolutionists. An 
insurrection was made against which the soldiers refused to act. On July 14 
the Oreat Bcutile was stormed, when many dreadful excesses were committed. 
The Frbnch Ekvolciion may properly date from the demolition of the Bastik, 
July 14, 1789. 

S^SSOIOr 83.— 164b. OoKSTrrnEirr Abssmblt, Sic— a. In July and 
Aug. 1789, many of the nobility and clergy fled from the country ; those who 
remained surrendered their rights. Tithes were then abolished ; and in the 
following year the property of the church, amounting to upwards of 80,000,0001. 
was confiscated. In October, the mobs compelled the King, Court, and 
Assembly, to remove to Paris, and soon after, the National Assembly assumed 
the name of Conbtttubnt AssiaiBLY, and framed a new Constitution by which 
a Veto on certain points was allowed to the King. In Nov. 1789 the old 
divisions of the country into Provinces were abolished, and the kingdom 
parcelled ont into 84 DEPAKruBNTS. 

6. On July 14, 1790, the King, the Assembly, and National Gnan^, assembled 
in the Champ-de-Mara, ai^d took the oath to the new Constitution. Necker 
withdrew from the country in Sept. following. The year 1791 is an important 
one. In January, Mirabeau wai* made president of the Constituent Assembly, 
and thenceforward a friend to Konarcby and Order. As the great majority of 
the ctogy had refused to take the oath of fidelity to the new Constitution, they 
were deprived of their benefices, Jan. 4, 1791. On March 18 the Bight of 
Primogeniture in succession to property was abolished, which has ever since 
provul a great barrier to national stability, as there is no.pennanent influential 
ekus existing in France to come between the Monarch and the lower classes. 
On April 3, Mirabeau died ; his robust constitution having, sunk under the com- 
bined excitement of ambition, oflScial exertions, and indulgence in pleasures. 
In him Louis lost a powerful friend. 

To support public credit daring these changes, Assignats, a paper curr^cy, 
wero issued by the National Assembly in April 1790. Of this paper, nearly 
350,000,0001. sterling were in circulation in France. ( Scot, however, they sunk 
in value, till at last no one would take them in exchange for Articles. They 
were withdrawn in 1796, ., 

After Mirabean's death, the power of jaaa^ men, iftnbitious anarchists, began 
to prevail. The position of the King became m«re and more unpleasant; 
he and his family attempted to fiy from France, June 21, 1791; but, un- 
fortunately, they were recognised at Varennes, a town 15 miles from Verdun in 
Lorraine, and brought- back to Paris. After his return, his position was more 
than ever painful ; for he had now no Mirabeau to curb the violent unprincipled 
men who were strugigling to abolish monarchy and set up Bepnblicanism in its 
place. In this year, Avignon^ formerly belonging to the Pope, was seised by the 
French. 

€. In Sept. 1791, a new Constitution^ which had been some time in preparation, 
was completed. By this, the members were to meet in one chamber, the King's 
Veto was much restricted, and the members of the present Assembly were to hi-. 
ineligible for the next l^islature. On Sept. 14 the King, who had previously 
been restored to apparent Uberty, accepted the new constitution ; and on Sept. 
39, the sittings of the Constituent Assembly were closed by a speech from the 
Ktog which was received with applause by the members. 

On Oct. 1, 1791,- the new or Lkgiblativk Assrmblt, as it was called, opened 
its first session, and soon arranged itself into distinct parties. Tt^, Right side 
comprised the supporters of the Consmution, whose opinions were those of the 
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middle clftnaoi. The Ltfft tide comprised the R^HMleam, of whom the moderate 
were the CfirondisUf or deputies from the deputment <^ the Oirondtt of whom 
Vergniaud, Briasot, and Condorcet, were the principel. The extreme moi of 
the U/t side were connected with the Jacobin Glnb, and were called the Jfotmtain, 
from their occnpying the topmoet benches of the left. The Centre wee ocoapied 
by a fluctuating body, leaning now to one party and then to the other. On 
Oct. 7th the King entered the Assembly and deliTered a conciliatoxy speech 
which was well received. The titles of Sire and Mq/ee^ applied to the King, 
had preriously been dropped. 

d. In 1792 the Emperor of Germany, and the King of Fmasia demanded of the 
Legislative Assembly the re-establiahment ^ the French Monarchy on the 
footing of June 28, 1789, the restitntion of the church lands, and at theoon- 
fiwated rights of the German princes in Alsace. These terms were rejected fc^ 
the Assembly, aod Louis was compelled, on April 20, to sanction the dedaration 
of war against Germany and Prussia. On June 8th, the Assembly decreed the 
formation of a camp of 20,000 men near Paris, and the exile of all the non- 
juring Priests. These decrees the King refused to sanction. On the King's 
refusal, an excited mob, headed by Santerre, a brewer, surrounded the hall of 
the Assembly, on June 20th, and demanded the dismissal of the Girondist 
Ministry which had already been done. They next proceeded to the palace, 
rushed mto the presence of the King, and donanded the ratification ol the 
decrees against t^e priests and of the fonnatioa of the camp near Paris. The 
King courageously met the rioters, and reidied with dignified firmness, * this is 
neither the time nor the way to obtain it.' A red cap having been handed to 
him by a drunken workman, he calmly put it on his head. It was not till 
8 o'clock in the evening, and after the arrival of Petion, Vergniaud, and othen 
that the palace was evacuated by the mob. The heroism of the King, on this 
occasion, produced a re-action in Us favour, when 20,000 citisens of Paris 
petitioned the Assembly for the punishment of the rioters. This re-action, 
however, the JcieoMns resolutely endeavoured to arrest, and plotted more 
(t^erminedly for the dethronement of the King. For, on the festive assemblage 

: Qp. July 14th, to celebrate the Fall of the Bastile, the King was with dilBcnlty 
protected by the Swiss guards from the vioteuoe c^ the mob which Danton and 
the Jacobin fttction had collected. 

e. Unfortunately, during this excitement, appeared the ill-timed proclama- 
tion (reaUy of the King of Prussia, but ostensibly) of the Duke cf Bruneteidt, 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of Austria and Prussia, in whicdi he 
* warned the L^islative Assembly that if they did not liberate the King anfl 
return to their allegiance they should be held personally responsible and answer 
with their heads,' &c. This procUunation was eagerly caught at hy the 
Jacobins, who by their harangues inflamed the mob to the highest i:dtoh of 
frensy. On Aug. 9, an attack was made on the Hotel de Yille, aad the 
authorities overpowered and displaced by other magistrates selected by the in- 
siurgents. The Tuileries were next attacked, which were defended only by 800 
tiwiss and some National Guards. The Swiss nobly and successfully repulsed 
the first assault. But the mob, having beep reinforced, ultimately overpowered 
and massacred them with unpiitying teacocAiby, In this terrible crisis, the King 
and Boyal Family sought safc^ in the Assembly ; but the powers of the 
Assembly had now passed into t|ie hands of the new MimieipalUiftyrPariMt which 
was ruled by the Jacobins— Danton, Robespierre, and Marat. Another JUvolu- 
tUm had thus been effected. Nearly all the Departments of France submitted 
to the ruling party. Lqfayette, indeed, attempted to raise a spirit of loyalty in 
the army at Sedan in favour of the king, but his influence had already been 
imdermined by his subordinates, so that he was compelled to seek safety in 
flight. He was imprisoned by the Austrlans at Olmats, for 4 years, when he 
was liberated, and died in 1834. 

/. On the 13th of August, 1792, three days after the massacre of the Swiss, 
the Royal Family were transferred to the prison of the Temple, an isolated 
building surrounded with high walla. On Aug. 17, the Assembly, at the dicta- 
tion of the Commune of Paris, instituted a Court for ttie trial of Political Offences, 
afterwards known as the RETOLimoKABT Tbibunal. Lists of proscribed persons 
were now draWn up by Danton and the Jacobins : and on Aug. 29, many of these 
were, by oroer of the Cktmmune, seised in their hooMS and impiisoned. On 
Sept. 2, commenced the most dreadful Massacres^ in which above 5,000 persons 
periflbed l>y the hands of hired HSHawrinB ; while thatr effects and estates were 
nonfiscated to enrich a murder-loving manidpa^ty. 
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y . Od BepL 20, 1793, th* LegiBlnftiT* AanmblT wm diMolTad, and the depitUes 
of thtt National Conviiitiom met. Hmm had been elected under the infloeaee 
of the Jeoofain end other olabe. In thia a—nmbly, the Duke of Orleans, oonein 
of the Sing, who had abdicated his titles, sat as Fhiiipf gffoKti, The first act 
* iA the National Oon-vention was to aboluh Mtmuxkif and declare /"ranee a 
RepubUCj Sept. 32, 1793. A^ the same time, the (Mendar was changed, and the 
3rear styled * the First of the French BepabUc' In the meantime, the captivit j 
of the Boyal Family had been rendered by the Mmiicipality as miserable as 
poesible, and the Kinier and dauphin separated from the Queen and princesses. 

h. On Dec 11, 1798, the King was summoned to appear at the bar of the 
ConTsation. He was charged with all the crimes of the Bevolntion, which he 
firmly denied. The mild intrepidity with which he confronted his accusers on 
this occasion melted for a moment even the most fknatic. Many of the 
Qirondists shed tears. He was permitted to select counsel ; of two selected 
Tronehet aooepted the dangerous task, and was nobly assisted by Des^se. On 
Dec 26 Louis was again summoned before the ConTention, when Destee 
refuted every charge brought against him, and proved that the King had in 
every Instance acted with sincere love for his people. The King then withdrew. 
For SO days, stormy discussions ensued in the convention, of faction against 
faction. St. Just and Bobespierre were the most violent ot the King's enemies. 
The Girondists, fearing their own ruin, submitted to the violence of the 
JacoUns. At last, Louis was pronounced guilty ; and, on Jan. 30, 1798, sentence 
of dMth was passed upon him. In pursuance of this decision, Louis 16th, for 
no crime of his own, tnu ffutUotined, JaH» 31, 1798, displaying to the last singiilar 
equsoimity of temper. In private character, he was a man of unexceptionable 
virtue ; but as a King, he needed greater penetration and decision to curb the 
violenoe of the daring spirits of the age, and to make thoee changes which the 
mismanagement and extravagance of former ages had rendered necessary. 

16 8« Ths FAonoNB. — Of the numerous Factions which sprung up in these 
troublous times, 1789-98, the principal were the OoasatniUmalUttt Oir^ndistt, 
uAJaeob int . 

a. Thx GoNflrnTDTioHALnsTB were favourable to a Limited Monarchy and to 
Louis as the King. After the death of Mirabeau, who had become the 
leader of the party, they appear to have been unable to resist the growing 
influence of their violent rivals. 6. Thb GzBONDnn were so called from their 
original leaders, who were deputies frcmi the Qirondt (Bordeaux). These were 
Bepnblicans, who formed their views partly from the classical models of Greece 
and Bome, and partly from ideal conceptions of an imaginary republic. Among 
them were many accomplished men, as Vergniaudf Briatot^ Roland^ and others. 
By opposing the Ckmstitutionalists, however, they weakened the influence of 
the Bcdddle claflsm and added strength to the power of the Jacobins. Though 
adverse to the shedding of blood, most of them voted the death of the King. 
Many of them were guillotined in 1798, at the instigation of Bobespierre. 
c. Tea JAfX>Bm8 were so called from their meeting in the suppressed Jacobin or 
Dominican monastery in Paris. Their first members were chiefly deputies 
from. Brittany, who were very hostile to the court and monarchy. Their 
numbers soon increased and obtained great influence, especially in 1792, when 
they lUMi above 400 aflUiated Inranches. They were republicans of the most 
viotont kind. Mirabeau was at the first one of them ; but, disgusted at their 
designs, he became a friend to monarchy. The most violent and influential of 
this faction were Ikmtont Marat^ Robea^errtt and SL Jtut, These men planned 
the attack on the Tnileries in Aug. 1792 ; the horrible massacres of the follow- 
ing SqAember ; the suppression of Boyalty ; the beheading of the King ; and 
all the revolting cruelties in the Reign of Terrw. Above 70 of them were 
afterwards guillotined. 



I80W 84a.— Thb First Frbnoh Bbpitbuo, Sbft. 1792to 18(M. 

166« On the Abolition of Monarchy, Sept. 22, 1792, France was declared a 
Repubiie. This assumed in succession three distinct Forms :— 1. The Beign of 
Terror ; 2. The Directorate ; 3. The Consulate. 

167> Thb Bbion or Tbrror commenced in the Massacres in Paris, Sept. 2. 
1792, and extended to Oct. 26, 1790, when the Bevolutionary Tribunal, appohited 
Aug. 17, 1792, and the Convention, appointed on Sept. 20, 1792, ceased to 
govern France. The Bvents which occurred in this short but dreadful Period 
will be here stated under three distinct heads :— 1. Home Government and 
Bvents ; 2. Girondist and BoyaUst Revolts : 8. External Wan. 
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d. HoHK OovimNMBirr ai?d Evbmtb.— The death of the Slug caused ft short 
levtiMon of popular feeling which manifested itself in the execrations xittererl 
by the people against Santerret the brewer. This feeling, however, was checked 
t^ the renewal of the contentions between the Jacobins *and Girondists. Abon^ 
vhe same time, too, IHtmoi/rier, r^nretting the death of the Kine, and disgnstea 
with the violent measures of the Jacobins, aimed at the restoration of a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. Failing to secure the adhesion of his soldiers to his 
plans, he was compelled to take refuge (April 3, 1793) within the Austrian lines, 
and afterwards found an asylum ia England, where he died in 1823. The 

. JacoUns charged the Girondists with favouring Dumourier's defection, as well 
as with their attempts to save the late king. To accomplish their object, they 
succeeded in establishing the afterwards notorious 'Commiitkb of Pubug 
Sajtbtt/ consisting of 26 members, who were invested with full authority to 
prepare and execute whatever Laws and Measures they thought necessary for 
the safety of the RepubUe. This, as was intended, proved one of the most 
terrible engines of tyranny that coiild have been devlaed. The Girondists soon 
felt the power of this Committee. For, in May 1793, many of them were pro- 
scribed by their implacable enemies, of whom the chief were Danton, Robespierre, 
and Marat. Some succeeded in escaping, others were seized, arraigned before 
the Bevolutionary Tribunal, and condemned. They ceased as a party in June 

.1798 ; and in Oct. following, Yergniaud and 21 others were guillotined, dying 
with heroic fortitude. 

6. RevohUionarif Committees were soon multiplied throughout France, so that 
above 640,000 persons were receiving pay by this iniquitous system of terror- 
ism. On July IS, 1798, the infamous Marat was stabbed by Charlotte Corday, 
who adopted this bad mode of avenging her country's ills. She was guillotined on 
July 17, 1793. The Jaoobins seized this opportunity to arrest 73 members of 
the Convention suspected of favouring the Girondists. The next was QuRFdf 
Maiub-Aktoiniotr, who was guillotined Oct. 16, 1793, dying with Christian 
firmness. On I4ov. €, 1798, the notorious Duke of Orleans, PhUippo £galiUy who 
had shamefully forwarded the Revolution and voted the death of the King, was 
himself guillotined, unregretted by any one. Two days after, Madame Elisabeth, 
sister of Louis 16th, was guillotined. Infidelity was now almost universal ; the 
Calendar had already been changed ; the Saibath and the Services of Religion 
were now abolished, apd each Month was divided into three Decades. The most 
degrading principles were disseminated, and an infamous woman exalted in the 
principal church, and worshipped as the goddess of Beason I 

e. In 1794, the Jacobins and Anarchists having guillotined or massacred their 
opponents, now b^anto quarrel among themselves. The result was soon seen. 
On March 24, 1794, Gobet, the apostate bUdiop, and other Anarchists were 
guillotined ; and, on March 30, Danton, Desmoulins, and others, were arrested 
at the instigation of Bobespierre. Danton, on entering his prison, exclaimed, 
' At last I perceive that in Bevolutions, power finally rests with the most 
abandoned.' He and his associates were gvdllotined on April 16. "Ay the death 
of Danton, Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon became the undisputed leaders of 
the country. The prisons of Paris were now soon filled with persons 
implicated by th^ Revolutionary Committees. These unfortunate persons were 
daily led out to execution in bands of 30, 60, or 100 each ; while numbers, unable 
to bear suspense, committed suicide. 

d. In the midst of these atrocities, a magnificent fftte was celebrated in the 
gardens of tiie Tuileries in honour of the Supreme Being, when Robespierre 
officiated soiBigh Priest I To show the hoUowness of snch wonhip, the Pro- 
scriptions, both in Paris and the Provinces, were continued with unabated fury. 
lHor were these confined as before to the npi)er and Middle Classes, but Included 
every class above the lowest. Eyen the Convention itseU began to tremble, for 
Robespierre was kno^m to be plotting. the destruction ot some of his old 
associates. On July 26, 1794, he demanded in the Convention the pnnishment 
of persons whom he named as traitors. The implicated deputies, however, 
boldly and unexpectedly defended themselves, and then charged Robespierre 
with paialysihg the Assembly. Disconcerted by this courageous and unexpected 
resistance, Rebespierre withdrew. After his departure, the implicated deputies 
immediately combined with the relics of the Girondists to make common 
cause. On Robespierre's appearanoe in the Assembly on the followii^ day, he 
was boldly confronted by the deputies, when Tallien recapitulated all the 
enormities of which the tyrant had been guilty. Robespierre, unable to obtain 
a hearing, quitted the haJl again in dismay, when he was immediately arrested, 
along with liis principal adherents. A detachment of the National Guard, bow- 
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rrer, releaMfl him and brought him in trlttmph to the Hotel d» Tille. At this 
critical moment Tallien and his friends remained firm, and immediately passed 
a decree declaring Robespierrey Henriot, and others, outlatet ; and, at the aaxiw 
time, Bommoned the loyal part of the National Ouards to the defence of tlicir 
re proee ntatiYee. Barras soon appeared at the head of such of the National 
QoBids as remained faithfnL A contest seemed imminent ;ior Henriot mum 
endearoiering to persnade the insurgent guards to fire on the Convention.' On 
their refusal to comity, he fled to the Hotel de Ville, whither he was followed 
\yf Barras and seized. At last, the insurgent guards, returning to loyalty, 
refused to resist the decree of the ConTention. Bobespierre and his associaU'o 
were then arrested, tried by the Bevolutionary Tribunal, and condemned. He 
was led to the guillotine on July 29, 1794, in the presence of an immense as- 
. sonblaga, who observed a solenm silence till the head was severed from thu 
body, when they raised a loud and unanimous cheering I 

e. During this period, the condition of France was truly wretched. The 
National Bxpenditure exceeded 12,000,000{. a month, which was met by the 
iM OOflaa nt issue of AssiaNATs, or pajnr money, the depreciation of which 
increased in proportion to the quantity. The prices of articles rose to an 
eaormouB height, which increased the distress and discontent of the lower 
Ofders. This necessitated the Law of Maximum, by which holders of grain, 
cattle, hoxses, and stores of every kind were compelled to sell at prices ^ed 6y 
*aiGh Commune, and were paid only in Assignats. Forced Loans, also, were 
eracted, while the previous loans were virtually extinguished, by being con- 
verted into Annuities at 5 per Gient. ; the nation being thus relieved from ever 
discharging the principal. Notwitlutanding these arbitrary measures, so great 
a scarcity arose, that only half a pound of meat per head was allowed to each 
family. Manufactures and Conmieroe were ruined ; artisans were without regu- 
lar employment, and the peasant farmers were compelled to aeU the fruit of 
their toils at mere nominal prices ; while the nobles, gentry* and clergy had 
either been guillotined, or were wanderers in foreign lands. 

/. Ob the downfall of Bobespterre a new party arose, called TTiermidorians 
(from the month Thermidor, July, in which the tyrants fell). This party, 
composed of moderates of all the sections and of the remnants of the royalists, 
was soon joined by the Jeunessn Doree, a number of young men of respectable 
birtb, whose relatives were either exiles or had been guillotined. The com- 
bined ^orts of these were directed against the Jacobins, in which they were 
assisted by the revulsion of feeling in ftkvour of humanity. Carrier, the 
notorious agent of the Notadis and other barbarities at Nantes, was executed. 
The Law of Maximum and other oppressive enactments were abolished. Againflt 
these measures, however, the Jacobins and their friends raised a formidable 
insurrection of 30,0OJ pikemen, who attacked the Oonvention. After a bloody 
contest, the pikemen were completely routed by the Jeunesse Dorit and the 
troops of tfae^Sections, May 24, 1795. Sbortiy afterwards, the National Guard 
was reorganised, workmen and indigent citizens were excluded ; and, on June 17, 
l7iM, THB BBYOLirnoNARY TRIBUNAL ITSELF WAS SUPPRK68SD, which termi- 
nated the reign of the mob, 6 years from its commencement on the Fall of the 
BaMe. Great distress again prevailed in Paris, from the scarcity of food and 
depreciation of the Assignats, which fell below the hundredth part of their 
nominal value. - Another change was now taking place in the minds of many, 
in the abandonment of those democratic principles which had so long and so 
pemicioaaly reigned. In some instances, measures of retaliation were ezerdsed 
against the terrorists. On June 9, 179d, the son qf Louis. IQth, commonly stykd 
I^uis 17th (tiiough he never reigned) died in prison at the age of 12 years, from 
ill-treatment. His sister (afterwards Duchess of Angoul^oe) was soon after 
liberated. 

g. In the meantime, the Convention was preparing a new Constitutkm (the 
third within a few years), which differred much from the preceding. By this, 
the Assembly was to consist of tico Councils—a Council of 500, which alone dionld 
originate Laws, and a Council of Ancients (consisting of persons of 40 years of 
age and upwards) which should have the power of passing or rejecting them. 
The inrivilego of electing members was to be transferred froim the body of the 
people to (colleges <A Delegates, and the Executive Power was to be vested in 
FZVS DiRKCTOHS, nominated by the Five Hundred and approved by the Andcnts, 
one of whom was to retire by rotation every year. This Constitution was 
strongly opposed by Jacobins, Boyalists, and some of the Thermidorians. A 
collision. took plaoe on Oct. 8 (11th Tendemiaire), when Oen. Menou was 
ordered to disperse the insoigonts, consisting of the electors of Paris and the 
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Kattonal Ghuaxd. Ke&on, faUiny to aooompliah this, was snpeneded by Bttrratt 
who immediately empIoTed Ifapoleon Buonaparte as his Ijentenant. On the 
day following, the National Gnard appeared before the GonTention to the 
namber of 30,000 strong, but without artiUery. To oppose this, Buonaparte had 
only 6,000 regulars, but a powerful artillery. The arrangement of his troops 
was so judicious and his artiUery so well served, that Uie ranks of the guards 
were soon dreadfully thinned by the discharges of musketry and the grape-shot 
of the cannon. The rictoxy of the regulars was complete, and the insurrection 
effectually crushed. The ConTention used its triumph with moderation, and 
few executions followed. Afterwards, the Elections of the Councils, both of the 
600 and of the Ancients were proceeded with, and oondnoted with fainKWS. 
Thb DuuBcrroRATB WAS VXTLLT ESTABLISHED, OCT. 26, 1796. The last Act of 
the hitherto blood-stained Assembly indicated a return to humanity by passing 
a OenerxU Anuuttji, 

lUBSBOM S%lb, 168.— GiBONDisr ako Botaubt Bevolts.— a. The 
downfall of the Girondists excited great discontents in the South of France, 
particularly at Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, which had always been favour- 
able to that party. A Revolt took plaoe in June, 1798, when several of the 
Jacobin leaders were put to death. At the siege of Toulon, Napoleon Buonaparte, 
then a young artillery officer, first distingoished himself by directing the 
batteries of the Bepublicans against the town, which was compelled to sor- 
render. The Bevolt in all the above named places was, after an heroio re- 
sistance, finally suppressed by the armies of the Bepublicans. The treatment 
undergone by the captives was inhuman in the extreme. They were bound 
together in groups of sixties or hundreds, and then massacred by discharges of 
grape-shot, called MUraiUade*, ot by volleys of musketry, called FiuiHadee, 

6. YBNDftAN Bevolt.— The district of la Vendde comprised the departments 
of Vendie^ Deux Shree^ Loire Infirieurt, and Maine ksA Loire, This portion of 
West France was occupied by small farmers and their labourers, who were 
much attached to their clergy and Seigneurs, a class of proprietors correspond- 
ing to our gentry or country Squires, who (contrary to the custom prevalent 
among the higher nobility), resided on their estates among their tenantry. 
Though the Yendeans had always disliked the priuciples and actions of the 
Bepublicans, yet they had quietly submitted, till they saw their clergy expelled 
for refusing to take ^e Revolutionary oaths, and were themselves required by 
the convention to supply a levy of 800,000 men to swell the Bepublican Banks. 
They then, in March 1793, broke out into Bevolt, headed by Lescure, D'Elbee, 
Bonchamps, Larochejacquelin, Stofflet, and others. For several mouths they 
successfully repelled the armies of the Bepublicans ; but, in 1794, they suffered 
several severe reverses. The Convention gave orders to destroy all the cattle 
and frrain, slaughter the people, and bum their houses. Carrier, a monster of 
cruelty (who was himself afterwards gn^illotlned. see p. Ill), ordered the captives 
to be carried out by troops in vessels, and the vessels sunk in the Loire, 
till all they contained were drowned. These wholesale drownings were called 
No^adM, At Nantes alone, above 16,000 persons perished within one month, 
either in prison or by the Noyades. A peace was afterwards made in Feb. 
1796, but soon after the war was resumed and continued to March 1796, when 
it was terminated by Gen. Hoche ; and the leaders Stofflet and ChareUe exe- 
cuted, along with 800 others, who had surrendered under promise of safety. 

e. In 1794, the Chouan-War in Brlttanny began, in consequence of the 
cruelties infiicted on the Breton peasants for sheltering the Yendean fugitives. 
It was called C^uaut from their cMet, Jean Ciottereau, using the cry Chat- 
huantf or screech-owl, as a signal. This war was with difficulty sui>pressed. 

169« BxTEBNAL Wars.— a. The formidable Invasion of France by Austria 
and Prussia in Aug. 1792 on behalf of LouIb, was successfully repelled before 
the end of the year witti the loss of Flanders to Austria, and the seizure df 
Savop and Jfiee from Sardinia, which were converted into departments of 
France. 

6. On KoT. 19, 1792, the Ck>nvention promulgated a Decree—' that they would 
grant /ra<0mti|y and succour to every people disposed to recover their liberty, with 
the suppression of nobility, all exclusive privileges, and all constituted 
authority.' This was a direct encouragement to rebellion, bloodshed, and 
anarchy throughout the world — ^to the abolition of order, religion, property, 
and security for life itself. It was not till after this declaration of the Con- 
tcnHoUf the decapitation of the King, and the actual declaration of war by 
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Fnuioe, that England joined the Ooalition with Aastria, FniHia, HoIUnd, 
Spidn, Portugal, and Sardinia, against Fiance in Feb. 1708. 

e. At flrat, the Allies were eminently snooessfaU and the French defeated ia 
seTcral engagements. But after the appointment in Fails of the ' Oommtttee fif 
J*ublie 8ctfet^t the whole power of France was called forth, and a levy cs 
] ,*iO0,000 men soon made a number far exceeding what the all^ could muster. 
The effioiencj of tiiis vast number was increased by the System of (fwriMyrofiMH 
turn adopted by Garnot, tiie oiganiser-in-chief of the Ftenoh armies. Added to 
this, a forced Tax and an unlimited issue of AuignaU^ gave the government 
boundlees resources ; while the terror of the guillotine was threatened against 
generals who proved unsuccessful I By these means, the energies of the French 
were redoubled ; while the allies, frequently divided by jealousies, sustained 
several seveie defeats throughout the campaign of 17M. 

dm In January, 1796, Holland was overrun by the French, the Stadtholder 
oompelled to take refuge in England, and the eonfederaqf agai$ut <A« Frenth 
Bepmbl^ disaolted. On Jan. 22, peace with Prussia was signed at Basle, by 
wUch tbB King acknowledged the Bepublic, and engaged not to oppose the 
extension of the French frontier to the Rhine. The whole weight of the war 
now fell on Austria and England. Ausiala engaged for a subsidy of 6,000,000(. 
from fiigland, to supply 20(>,000 men to continue the war, while the English 
land forces were raised to 150,000 men, and many additional ships of the line 
pat in commission. In Feb. following, Bussia joined this alliance, but only 
MMfattwi by sending a squadron to join the English fleet under Admiral Duncan. 
The dose of the Campaign of 1796 terminated favourably for the allies. 
During the JMgn of Terror, it is stated that France lost by external and 
internal war, by tbs guillotine, fusillades, and noyades, upwards ol 1,600,000 
persons! 

UBSSOKT 88.— 170. Tbb Dzri!3ctoratb, Nov. 1, 1796, to Nov. 10, 1799. 

a. 1796.— The first Directors were Bamu, Rewbel, iMaux, LetoumeuTf and 
CamoU At the time of their undertaking office, the Finances were in great 
confusion, and the taxes above 60,000,0001. in arrears. The AuignaU had so 
sank in value, that 10,000 francs in paper were not equivalent to 20 in specie. 
The soldiers were poorly paid, destitute of all proper equipment, and dispirited 
by their recent defeats on the Bhine; while the roads were infested by 
banditti formed of deserters. The Directors endeavoured to check the depre- 
dation of Assignats by issuing MandixU, another species of paper ; one mandat 
bdng equal to 30 assignats. But the mandate soon shared the same fate as the 
assignats. At last, ttoo-third* of the National Debt were converted into Bills ; 
which, however, never could be n^otiated. This was an act of NatUmai 
Bantrtqtieif, The DirectOTS were in other respects more successful. They 
repealed the Law of Maximum, declared the Press free, and reformed the 
internal Police of the country. Still Beligion remained prostrate ; the churches 
closed ; no religions services performed ; and no religious instruction imparted 
to the young. 

6. During 1796 the English Gtovemment made two overtures to the French 
Directory for peace— one on March 8, which was immediately closed on learning 
that the French were determined on retaining both Holland and Belgium ; and 
another on Oct. 22, which was broken off for a similar reason. 

c. Prussia, in order to secure the neutrality of Nmrihem Oermemif, arranged 
with France, Aug. 6, 1796, to recognise the French boundarjf of the Rhine, and 
to indemnify the dispossessed jninoes by the secularisation of the Bodeeiastical 
States of the Empixe — a measure which hastened the fall of the Gtermanie 
Constitation and Empire. 

d. The War on the Rhine in 1796 was carried on with vigour by the Austrians 
under the Archduke Charles, who had superseded the able Clairfait. The 
generals on the French side were Jourdan, Morcau, Bemadotte, and Kleber. 
The campaign terminated on the whole favourably to Austria and her allies, 
T&e cnud exactions which the French made at this time, and the abominable 
excesses of the soldiers, rendered them objects of deep hatred to the German 
peasantry, and served to deepen that patriotism which afterwards rescued 
Germany from foreign subjugation. 

e. The Campaign in Itafy in 1796 was, through the influence of Barras and 
Camot, entrusted to Napolbon Buonapartk, as Commander-in-chief. Napoleon 
.was bum Aug. 15, 1769, at Ajaccio iu Corsica, of a noUe but decayed family. 
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At the age of 10 he was sent to the military school at Brienne in 1779, wbsooe, 
in 1784, he was removed to one in Paris. In Sept. 178fi, he receiTed his com- 
mission as sub-lieutenant, and soon after that of lieutenant. When the 
Revolution broke out, he took the popular side ; but the reign of terror gave 
bim a disgust for democracy. At the siege of Toulon he was appointed Ck>lonel 
of the Artillery, and in Feb. 1794, Brigadier General. On the downfall ci 
Sobespierre. NapoleDn was placed under arrest, but released in a fortnight. 
On Oct. 4, 1796, he was appointed by Barras to defend the Convention, a task 
which he successfully pei^onned. In Feb. 1796, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the army in Italy, and shortly afterwards married Jotephiney the widow 
of Viscount de Beanhamois, who had been guillotined. A few days after his 
marriage he proceeded to the army in Italy, which then consisted of about 4*2,000 
men, ill-equipped and miserably paid. Witii this force he had to contend agidnst 
the combined armies of Austria and Piedmont under the veteran Beaulieu. 
After some skirmishing, he gained the battle of Dego near Aoqni, on April 20, 
which opened to him the plains of Italy. On May 15 the King of Sardimla 
made -peace with the Directory, by withdrawing from the Coalition and ceding 
to the French several fortresses and the passes of the Alps. Buonaparte now 
crossed the Po at Placentla, May 1st ; forced the passage of the Adda, at the 
Bridge of Lodi^ May 10, heading his grenadiers in person ; and, in the face of a 
tremendous fire of grape from the Anstrians, comi)elled tiie enemy to retreat 
with the loss of 2,000 men. The heroism displayed by him on this occasion 
obtained from the soldiers the familiar title of the * lAttle OorpnraV He next 
took possession of Milan, May 15, and of all Lombardy except Mantna, which 
he blockaded. 

/. Alarmed at these rapid successes, the King of Naples obtained an armistice 
from the French, and withdrew from the Austrian alliance; while the Pope 
purchased peace by the payment of 20,000,000 francs and many treasures of 
art. Mantua alone in Northern Italy remained to Austria, which Marshal 
Wurmser succeeded in relieving, Aug. 1. Wurmser was, however, defeated at 
Medola, Aug. 5 ; at Iloveredo, Sep. 4 ; and Bassano, Sept. 8 ; from which i^ace 
with diflSculty he forced his way to Mantua. Another Austrian army, under 
Marshal Alvinzi, attacked the French near the borders of the Tyrol, aiMi 
reduced them to great extremities. The genius and determination of Napoleon, 
however, ultimately surmounted the diifioulties, and signally defeated the 
Austrians at Areola, Nov. 14, 1796, cmnpeUing them to retJie to Yioenza. 
These successes closed tiie first Campaign. 

a. Wherever the French armies remained, the most violent excesses were 
committed, so that several insurrections of the peasantry took place, in which 
many French soldiers were killed. These insurrections were crushed with mexd- 
l««ti severity. Pavia was given up to the troops, when e rery sort of outrage was 
committed. Enormous contributions, also, were levied on the Dukes of Panna 
and Modena, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Pope. In his first cam- 
paign, Buonaparte ^nt to the needy Divectoiy 50,000,000 of francs, along with a 
great niunber of most valuable pahitings and works of art. 

171a. The Campaign of 1797 was commenced by the Austrian General 
Alvinzi's attacking Jonbert at RivoH, Jan. 14. The French left was brofceu by 
the impetuosity of the Imperialists, when Buonaimrte, who had joined only on 
the previous night, saw the critical situation of his army, and tent a fiag of 
truce to Alvinzi, pretendhig some proposals had come from Paris. By this 
stratagem he gained time to alter his position, while Alvinzi, thus imposed 
upon, suffered the critical moment to pass, and was soon after signally defei^ed. 
Immediately after, Buonaparte hastened to Mantua, defeated Provera marching 
to its relief, Jan. 16, and afterwards compelled Wurmser himself to capitulate, 
Feb. 2. He then compelled the Pope, who had rashly plunged into war during 
-the late conflicts on the Adlgo, to sue for peace, which was granted, Feb. ISi. by 
the cession of Avignon, Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna, and the payment of 
15,000,000 of l<vres, part in cash and part in diamonds, within one month, and 
as much again in two months, besides horses, cattle, and ixdntings. 

b. Buonaparte next resolved on marching against Vienna. For that purpose 
the army moved from Bassano, Muxsh 10, passed the TagliamentOt where 
Napoleon repulsed the Austrians under the Archduke Charles, Maroh 16 ; 
occupied Laybach, Mar. 19, forced the difScuIt defiles of Neumarkt, though 
defended by the Archduke in person, April 2. On April 7 a suspension of arms 
was agreed upon between Austria and France at Leoben, and Preliminaries of 
Peace signed April 9. After many conferences, a definite Treaty of Peace was 
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K<fl:nf<] at Campo-Formio, 7 miles S. W. of Udine In Venetfa, Oct. 17, 1797. On 
the oonclnsion of th« armistice at Leoben, French emissaries excited the 
disaffected in the Venetian Bepublic to revolt, March 12, which provoked a 
ronnter revolt of the peasantry in April. The enraged peasantry attacked both 
the dernocrats and the French as the real instigators of the Revolution. At 
Verona they put to death the wounded French who were in the hospital. This 
served Napoleon as a pretext for declaring war against Venice, whidi be 
accordingly did. May 3, 1797. In vain the well-affected and labouring classes 
resisted. The Senate was compelled to abdicate, May 1*2, when the French 
entered the city in Venetian vessels in triumph. Soon the vast treasures of 
the Bepnblic» the ships and works of art, with the golden Book, the record of 
the Arijitocracy, were seixed by the French, as proofti of Venetian sohgeetioii. 
About the same time, democratic revolts, instigated, as in Venice, by French 
agmts, took place in Genoa and Piedmont, and ended as usual in the sot^ectioa 
of thoee states to French domination. 

c By the Treaty o/ Campo-Formio, Austria ceded to France— /7a»(fer«, the 
t^ barii of the Rhine, and the city of Maim ; she consented that the French 
should have the Ionian Isles and part of Albania ; she acknowledged Lombatdj, 
Kodena, Bologna, Massa, Romagtia, &c., as the Cisalpine Republic tm^er 
French protection ; whilst the city of Venice and its continental possessions, 
with Istria and Dahnatia. were to be ceded to Austria. Tuscany, Parma, 
Borne, and Naples, were left (for the present) under their old princes. During 
these Campaigns, to quote the words of Sir Archibald Alison, * Buonaparte 
introduced the system of accimiulating troops on a central point, piercing the 
line of the enemy, and compensating by rapidity of movement for inferiority of 
numbers.* After settling the affairs of the Cisalpine Bepublic, and transferring 
Venice to Austria, Buonaparte left Italy in Nov. and arrived in Paris in Dec. 
1797, where he was received with great honour by the Directory. 



\OW 86.— 1716. Expedition to Egypt, 1796. a. Though the 
Directory received Napoleon with great honour, they had become jealons of 
the inflnenoe which he possessed over the army, and had resolved on employing 
him on some dangerous expedition. They, therefore, appointed him over the 
army destined to invade England. After examining the coasi and the fleet, he 
declined the appointment. They next decided on fitting out an BatpeditUm 
againit Egypt^ not that either Egypt or Tnrkey, to which it nominally belonged, 
had done any wrong to France, for both of them were at peace with it, and nn- 
conscious of any hostile attack. Napoleon at that time entertained visions of 
Kaatern conquest and of subjugating India. He sailed from Toulon, May 19, 
1798, in a well-equipped fleet, conveying 36,000 soldiers. On June 10 he took 
MdUa, which surrendered witiiout firing a shot. Having, as usual, seized the 
treasures of the Maltese Knights, the piate of the churches, and the warlike 
stores of the arsenals, he departed, leaving a garrison of 8,000 men to protect 
the island. On Jnly 1 the fleet approacl^ Egypt, and on the following day 
Buonaparte disembarked with fi,000 men and took AUxandria after a short 
resistance. Ac this time the pop. of Egypt was about 2,500,000, of whom 
about '200,000 were Copts or native Christians, 200,000 Turks, and the rest 
Arabs, consisting of landed proprietors and fellahs or cultivaCors. The actual 
rnlbiB were the Afamlukes, a body of 12,000 cavalry governed by two principal 
Beys, paying only a nominal obedience to the Porte. Buonaparte requested his 
soldiers to manifest the same regard to the Koran as they showed to the religion 
of Moees and Christ, while he assured the Egyptians that the French were 
true Moslema The decisive battle of the Pyramids, nr. Cairo, was fought 
Jnly 21, 1798, when 6,000 Mamlukes and 12,000 Arabs, imder Mourad Bey, were, 
after a brave defence, signally routed. Two days after Buonaparte entered Cairo. 
Ibrahim Bey, who at first had retreated to tsyria, returned and attacked the 
French, but was repulsed with great slaughter. Buonaparte endeavoured to 
deceive the Porte by saying he was by these engagements only punishing the 
reM Beys, while at the same time he laboured to conciliate the Arabs by an im- 
partial adminiscrtttion of justice. The Porte, however, indigrnantiy denounced 
the treachery and banditti proceedings of the French Directory, and declared 
war against it. Both Turks and Russians, ^spending their national ani- 
mosities, combined in attacking Corfu, which had been ceded by the Treaty of 
Campo-Formio. 

b. In the meantime. Lord Nelson, who was traversing the Levant in 8f>arch of 
the French fleet, at Icngtii, Aiig. 1, discovered it in the Bay of Aftoukir most 
advantageously moored. He resglved at once to attack it. The English had 
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1,013 guns and 8,088 men ; the Frtnch 1,196 gnns and 11,380 men. The battl* 
began at 8 in the afternoon, and was contested with determined braTery on 
botii sides till early next morning, when it was fonnd that the whole Fz«nch 
line had stmck except two men-of-war and two frigates, which stood ont to 
sea and escaped. No sooner was the triumph complete than thanksgivings 
were offered up to the Almighty by the whole fleet tat the success vouchsafed 
to them. Of 18 French ships of the line, 9 were taken and 3 burnt ; of 4 
frigates, one was sunk and one burnt. Bo complete was the Vietonf ^ the 

jrue. 

e. In this critical situation, the firmness of Buonaparte did not ftnake him. 
Under his management, mills, hospitals, and printing p iosses were established, 
«nd the geography and antiquities of the oountey investigated. Several native 
TCvotts broke out, but were suppressed, and the leaden thrown into the Nile. 
He next determined on invading Sfria, With only 18,000 fbot and 800 lK>rse, 
he commenced his march on Feb. 11, 1799. Arish, the frontier town of Syria 
flurrradered, but Jc^ffd gallantly resisted till Mar. 6, when it was taken by 
tt6rm, 4,000 men of the garrison who had surrendoed on the promise of safety 
were afterwards shot in cold blood I On March 33, 1799, an attack was made 
on the celebrated fortress of Aere^ which was defended by the Turks and some 
British sailors and marines under Sir Sfdnep Smfth. This attack was repulsed, 
and alBO a second, made on April 1. In the meantime, a Syrian army of 80,000 
men was defeated at Kasareth by Eleber, April 8, and finally routed at Mt. 
Tabor, April 16, by Buonaparte. The siego of Acre wae then resumed, but the 
defenders, having been reinforced, resisted the utmost efforts of the French. 
After loidng 8,000 men, Buonaparte, for ^e first time in his life, ordered a 
retreat. May 20^ 1799. In his retreat to Egypt his army suffered severely, both 
from the plague and from the incessant attacks of the Arabs. Dnrhig his 
absence, the government of Egypt had been prudently administered by Desaix. 
On July 35, he was suddenly attacked by a Turkish army under Mustapha 
Pasha at Abonkir, but the attack was repulsed, and the Pasha and many ol 
his men takoi prisoners. Having received intelligence of the French i ^ p v cisos 
in Hwlteerland and Italy, Buonaparte resolved to return home ; and aceoidingly, 
with Lamies, Murat, Marmont, and other devoted followers, he embarked on 
Aug. 33, at Alexandria, in two frigates, which, with diiBcul^ having escaped 
the English cruiserB, arrived on Oct. 8 in the Bay of Fzejus, where he landed, 
and thence proceeded to Paris. 

d. Shortly after the Treaty of Ckunp^Formio, Oct. 17, 1797, the following 
Bepublics had become afllliated to France, ^ being forcibly compelled to ado]^ 
the French form, to make an alliance ofEenstve and deftosive, supply con- 
tingents of men, and to ocmtribnte largely to the maintenance of the French 
armies: — 

1. The Baiavian Bepublic, comprising Holland ; 3. The SaveHct or Switser- 
land ; 8. The Romany comprisii^ the Pope's Dominion ; 4. The Ctnlpine, 
comprising Lombardy, Mantua, Modena, Paima, &c. ; S. The lAgwHan^ 
including Qenoa and Piedmont ; 6. The Parthmopean, comprising the kingdom 
of Naples. 

e. The VMory of the NUe revived the spirit of resistance in Austria to retrieve 
her losses. In Dec 1798, an AlUanoe offensive and defensive was concluded 
between Great Britain and Russia, by which England agreed to advance 
236,000<. with a monthly subsidy of 75,000<. to Busria. Austria was ready to 
take the field with 250,000 men, and Bnssia with 60,000 under the brave and 
skilful awBarrwD» To meet these forces, the Frendi exacted the Lom of Omi- 

' $criptUmt by which all Frenchmen between 30 and 45 years of age were Uahle to 
military service. At the same time, they required Holland and Switaeriand 
each to supply a contingent of 18,000 men. Buonaparte and his army were in 
the meantime shut up in Egypt. Hostilities commenced by Jourdan's passbog 
the Upper Hhine, on March 1, 1799. At first, the French gsined several 
advantages over the Austrlans, but afterwards they were signally defeated by 
the Andiduke Charles, at Stoekaehy March 36. In Switzerland, too, the 
peasants had risen in various places against their French oppressors, though 
these risings were, in genera^ soon suppressed, and punished with relentless 
severity. At Magnano^ the French were defeated with great slaughter by the 
Anstrians under Kray, April 5, and compelled to retreat behind the Adda ; 
while the whole of Lombardy was recovered in May by the BnssianB mder 
Suwarrowt and in Piedmont the French were sorely harassed by the hostile 
peasantry. At Trebbia^ a most sanguinary faftttie was fought mat Jttae IT. 
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to 19, 1799, when the French, under Iforrau and Maedonald, snstained a terrible 
defeat, with the loss of 12,000 men, by the Boaeians under Sutoarrow. At Ncw\ 
also, the Frenoh were defeated, Ang. 14, by the Buaeians and Austrians under 
Buwarrow, and shortW after, -were driren from the North of Italy with the 
exception of Genoa. In Switzerland, however, the allies suffered several serere 
rereraes. Zurich was captured by Massena, when a frightful carnage ensued, 
in the streets, Sept. 28 ; and Suwarrow, after having forced the passage of St. 
Oothard, was compelled to retreat over the Alps of Glams till he reached 
Hants in the Grisons, Oct. 10. The jealousies which had sprung up between 
Russia and Austria materially injured the efforts of their generals, and pre- 
vented them from effecting anything further in this Campaign. 

/. An expedition fitted out on Aug. 28, 1709, by England and Bussia under 
the Duke of Tork and Sir Balph Abercrombie, against Holland and the French, 
though at first successful, ended disastrously ; for the troops ^'ere compelled to 
evacuate Holland in Kov. 1799. 

X72> We must now glance at the internal ttaU of France during the Dirso- 
torate, Kov. 1796 to Nov. 1799. 

a. The opinions of the people during this period underwent many changes. 
The cruellies and horrors of the Beign of Terror had produced so strong a 
revulsion of feeding in the majority, tiiat when the remnant of the JacoUbs 
attempted to revive the reign of terror, many of them were seized and shot. 
This attempt induced others to combine \n favour of royalty ; but the combi- 
nation was crushed by the Directors Barras, Bewbel, and Lepaux, who were 
too seriously implicated in past excesses to allow the revival of monarchy. In. 
this decision, they were assisted by Hoche and Buonaparte, who had ambitioxs 
schemes of their own to forward through the maintenance of Bepnblicanism. 
Pichegru, Barthelemy, and other favourers of royalty were arrested and 
banished to Guyana ; the judges and the authorities were arbitrarily changed,; 
and the fifsedom of the press and trial by jury abolished. Thin is called the 
XevobUlon of the 18 Fructidor (Aug.), 1797. 

b. Another change took place in March 1799, when SUyet became a oolleagne 
with Barras in the Directorate. Notwithstanding the numerous contributions 
frcnn abroad, the expenses were so great that the Finances were embarrassed, 
so that the Directors were compelled to levy forced loans, as well as put in 
operation the Law of Conscription for recruiting the armies. The B^mblic 
at this time appeared on the brink of ruin, without a head to guide ; while the 
necessity of restoring monarchy became more and more generally entertained. 
At this juncture. Napoleon landed at Fr^us, Oct. 8, 1799. His progress from 
Frqus to Paris was one continued triumph. 

e. Napoleon saw that the moment for seizing supreme power had arrived. 
Proceeding with caution, he first secured the promis^ support of the genenUs 
and officers. On Nov. 8 he addressed the Council of the Andents. On Nov. 9 
6,000 troops surrounded St. Cloud, when Napoleon appeared with his oflloen a^ 
the Bar of the Ancients. One of the members called on him to swear to the 
Constitution. Becovering his enei^, Napoleon th^i denounced the repeated 
violations of the Constitution of which the Directors had been guilty, and 
threatened vengeance against any one who dared to propose ouUawing him. 
HftBtftuIng then to the Hall of Five Hundred, of which his brother Lutien was 
Preddent, he entered it alone, leaving his soldiers at the door. Instantiy he 
was surrounded by a furious crowd, exclaiming, ' Death to the Dictator^* * Jfc 
Orvmwell* At this the soldiers rushed in and forced him from the hall. 
Napoleon then mounting his horse, harangued his troops, who appeared to 
hesitate about taking action, when his brother Luden opportunely came to his 
assistance, and declared aloud to the soldiers ' that the Council was enthralled- 
by a factious band armed with daggers, who interdict all freedom of deliberation. 
Let force expel those who remain in the Orangery ; they are representativee, not 
■ of the people, but of the poniard.' This settled all hesitancy. Immediately 
If urat and Le Clerc with a battalion cleared the halL On the same night 
about 60 members of the two Councils assembled, passed a decree abolishing the 
Directory, and appointed three provisional Oonbulb — Napoleon^ SUvet^ and 
Dueoe. Within a very short period, a New OonatUution was drawn up, in which 
it was fixed that there should be Three ConeulSt the First alone to possess tha 
real authority, the two others bdng only sdviJMrs. Napolbok was then con-: 
firmed sa First Contult and he appointed Cambaoteea and Lebrun seoond and. 
lUrd consuls. The Legislature consisted ot— X. 4 Clw»»»»ya<iM&»a<r, nom^natadt 
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by the Consnls for life, each with a salary of 1,0002. a year. 2. A Tribunate of, 
100 members (afterwards reduced to 50), each with 6502. a year, was to diacnss^ 
the legislative measures with the Council of State. 3. A L^gUlatipe JBody of 300 
members, each with 4002. a year, without the power of debate. On Decem- 
ber 24, the new Constitution was proclaiihed, and gladly adopted by the great 
majority of the people, as the termineUUm of revoliUionarp convulsion. 

IbBSSOIOr 87«— The Consulatb, 1799 to 1804. 

X73a To the preoiding Lessons a largo: space than usual has been 
aQotted, that a clear explanation might be given of those principles and events 
which entailed so much misery, not only on France, but on every country in 
Europe, and of which the consequences are still felc. The remaining cbaptera 
of Vzenoh History will be contined to an enumeratiun of only the most important 
internal measures and Military Events. 

Baklt iNTBitNAL Mkabures. — Among the earliest acts of Kapoleon as Ffaxt 
Consul were the following: — a. He allowed Camot, Barthelemy, and other 
exiled members of the former Council of Five Hundred, to return to Fr^ce. 
6. He snooeeded in pacifying La Vendde and Brittany ; for, the insurgent chiefs, 
seeing they had to deal with a different person than the fickle and tyrannical 
Directors, gradually submitted ; and, in Jan. 1800, the pacification of the 
country was announced by the publication of a General and Unqualified 
Amnesty, c. Napoleon's measures, too, gradually obtained the confidence of 
Capitalists, who now made advances ; while the unsold National Domains began 
to find purchasers. Even a Tax of 25 per cent, on real pro()erty, in the place of 
forced loans, met with no opposition, d. The Liberty of the PresSy however, was 
abridged by a decree (Dec. 24, 1799), by placing all the Journals under the snr- 
Teillanoe of the Police. A Secret PoliUt also. Independent of the public one 
ondar FoucM wan organised in Feb. 1800. 

174b. Internal Civil Tranbactions coMrmrED.— a. The measures which 
Napoleon had passed provoked the enmity of many, and an attempt was made, 
on Dec. 24, ISOii, to assassinate him while on his way to the Opera, by means of 
an infernal machine. He escaped, but the explosion kUled several persons who 
were near. 6. A General Amnesty was granted Nov. 26, 1800, with a few excep- 
tions, to all Emigrants who would take the oath of fidelity to the government ; 
when such property of the returned emigrants as had not been sold was ze- 
storod to them. c. After much negotiation, a Concordat with the Pope was 
agreed on, in Sept. 18i»l. In this the Poi)e sanctioned the sale of Church 
property which had taken place, suppressed many bishoprics, confirmed the 
abolition of the convents, agreed to the payment of the clergy by the State, and 
settled several matters of discipline. At the same time, the State agreed to pay 
the stipends of the Protestant Ministers. The Churches which had been closed 
by the Convention were now re-opened, and Christian Worship allowed to be 
performed throughout France. The ScMnxth was i^ain recognised as a day of 
rest r the computation by Weeks resumod ; and the Law of Decades repealed. 
d. The Legion of J/onourf an order of knighthood for distinguished military 
service and civilians, was instituted by Napoleon, May 19, 1802. On Aug. 2, 1802, 
Napoleon was declared Consul for Life by a decree of the Senate, which was 
sanctioned by above 3,500,000 votes of the people, e, A short time after, he 
appointed a commission of eminent lawyers, under the presidency of Cambaoiferes 
to draw up a comprehensive di^rest of the b^ existing laws, civil, criminal, and 
commercial. This digest, known as the Civil Code or Codb Nax>oleok, was 
completed between 1808 and 1808, and continues the Legal Code to this day. 
/. The Provincial Administration of France was now organised on one uniform 
plan, and made dependent on tbe Centrat. Powkr or Executive. Each depart- 
ment was under a Prefect, who was appointed by government ; as were also the 
Mayors of all towns or parishes above 5,000; The Mayors of placss under 5,000, 
as well as tbe members of their councils, were appointed by tlie Prefects. By 
thia means popular election was abolished, g. A amspirary, formed by Piche- 
gru; Moreau, Georges, and others, to restore the Bourbon Dynasty, was dis- 
oovered by the police in Feb. 1804. Tbe Duke d'Enghetn, a descendant of the 
great Cond6 and a Bourbon, was suspected of being connected with this affair. 
He was then living in Baden, which was neutral territory ; but this did not 
provtect him ftom the vengeance of the Frerich government. He was secretly ' 
adxed, taken to Yincennes, tried by a court-martial and shot, March 21, 1804.. 
Pichegm, Morean, Qedrgee, and others w<re arrested. Picbegru died in| 
p>iion« it is suspected tyy foul means, AprP ^ ; Uorean was banished ; Oeorge^ ' 
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and twenty others were oondemned to death, h. On JCay 8, 1804, a motion was 
made in the Tribanate to bestow npon Napoleon the title .of Emperor, with 
the hereditary succession in his family. The ref^olution of the Tribunate was 
confirmed by the Senate, and approved by above 3,000,000 registered votes. On 
May 18, Napoleon assumed the title of Emperor at St. Cloud, and on the 
following day, issued a decree appointing 18 of hix tirst generals, Marshals of the 
French Empire. On Dec. 2, 1804, he was crowned Emperor by the Pope at Fa2iE^ 
and on May 25, 1805, crowned king of Italy at Milan by the archbishop of 
that city. The preceding events show the probable, if not nlmost certain, 
result of bloodshed and anarchy in the adoption of a Atilltary DetpoUsm, 

175* Foreign and Miutary Evsktb, 1799 to 1805.— a. Napoleon, on his 
beooming Firs^t Consul, made proposals of Peace to England, Dec. lh, 1799. 
But, as the English Government bad no confidence in the new order of things, 
the negotiations ended in nothing, and war was continneri. Napoleon afterwuds 
admitted that he was not sincere in his proposaln. France thus continued at 
war with England^ Atuiria., and Turkey, b. Moreauy^aa appointed over'ttie 
army of the Khine acting against Austria ; KUber had teen left in command in 
Egypt ; while Hapoleon himself assumed the command of the army of Italy. 
He acoordihgly repaired to Lausanne, May 18, 1800 ; and with his army of 
36,000 men and 40 pieces of cannon, passed the Great St. Bernard, which had 
hitheito been considered impracticable for the passage of an army. Descending 
thenoe to Aotta, he defeated a small Austrian force at the Ticino, and entered 
Milan on June 2, 1800, where he was joined by other divisions of bis army which 
had paraed by the Simplon and 8t. Gothazd. On June 14 the celebrated battle 
of Martnifo was fought, in which the Austrians, after a hard contest and 
imnwmfw ftlanghter, were defeated. This led to an armistice between the two 
armies, which was concluded June 16, 1800. By this. Piedmont and Genoa, 
with all the fortresses, were surrendered to the French. Napoleon, after 
having established provisional governments at Milan, Turin, and 0«noa, 
retnxxked to Paris, July K, where he was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

e. In. Oermanvt Moreau defeated the Austrians under Eray, at Bngtn in 
Baden, May 2, 1800 : and again, when commanded by the Archduke John, in 
the great battle of Hohenlinden in Bavaria, Dec. 'S, 1800. After this he was 
proceeding towards Vienna, when the severe losses which the Austrians had 
sustained compelled them to make proposals for peace, which ended in the treaty 
of LuhMHU, Feb. 9, 1801. 

d. We must now turn to Sgyjtt, — Previously to Buonaparte*s secretly abandon- 
ing his army in Egypt, he had appointed Kl^>tr to the chief command. The 
ioldien were highly indignant at having been deserted by Napoleon. Shortly 
afterwards, the Grand Vizier consented to allow the French to evacuate Egypt 
and return home with their arms and baggage. But as this arrangement was 
contrary to the treaty existing between Inland and Turkey, which * required 
Turkey to consent to no arrangement by which the French did not become 
prtoonen of war,' it was set aside by Lord Keith. Upon this, Kleber resumed 
hostilities, and gained a victory over the Turks at Beliopdli*, March 20, 1800. 
Shortly afterwards, Kleber was assassinated by a fanatic. On March 1, 1801, Bir 
Raiph Aftercombie anchored in AbouUr Bay ; and, disembarking on the 8th, 
attacked and defeated the French on the same day ; and again on the 18th. and 
for the third time, at Alexandria^ where he was mortally wounded, Mtutui 21. 
Afterwards, a Turkish army commanded by British officers gained a victory 
at Cairo ; when the French under Belliard, amounting to 14,000, cn)dtulated. 
May 22, 1801, and were shortly afterwards conveyed to France. Menou, 
another general, with 10,000 men, was compelled to surrender at Alexandria, 
Aug. 81, 1801. These also were conveyed to France, when Egypt being cleared 
of its invaders was restored to Turkey, and the British troops returned home. 

c By the treaty of Lunemttet Napoleon, being freed from all feare with regard 
to Anstria, bent his attention to the invasion of England. For that purpose, 
he prepared A numerous flotilla of gunboats, stationed at Boulogne. Nelson, 
with a fleet of light vessels, attacked the flotilla on the 15th Aug. 1801 ; but, 
owing to the strength of the tide, which threw the English vei>sels out of order, 
he was compelled to desist after a desperate conflict of 4 houn. In the mean- 
time, negotiAi ions were in progress tat a Treaty of Peace between all the beUi- 
gerenta, France, England, Austria, and Turkey, which, after some monthit' 
delay, was signed at Amiens, Mai:ch 27, 1802. /.By the Treatp qf Amiwf, 
i^olto; which had been taken from the French lay the English, was to tie 
xtitored to Ita former potteasors, the EnighU of Bu John ; the indiipemkuM 
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of the Cualpift€t Attovion, Ligurian^ and Helvetic Repnblios was gnanmteed ; 
the Ioni<M Islands^rere reoogniaed as a republic ; Egypt was restored to the 
Sultan ; the French Wat India Jglands to France, and the Cape of Good Hope 
to Holland ; while England retained Ceylon and Trinidad ; and the House of 
Orange was to reoeiTe compensation for the loss of Holland. Shortly after the 
Treaty ol AmJMM had been signed, Buonaparte sent a fleet and army to reduce 
Domingo, which had revolted ; but this expedition ended in the destruction of 
the Frenoh force and the emancipati(ui of the negroes. 

g. On the refusal of England to deliver up Malta till the stipulations of the 
peace of LuneyiUe had been fulfilled by France, Napoleon threatened war, and 
dismissed Lord Whitworth, the English Ambassador. Accordingly, on May 18, 
1808, England dechoed war against France, and laid an embargo on some 
Frenich vessels hi her ports. In retaliation for this. Napoleon decreed. May 22; 
that all tiie English travelling in France, amounting to above 10,000, should be 
detained as prisoners of war, and the Seetorate <^f Hanover^ then bekmgiog to 
the ItwgM*** cxown, should be occupied l^ a French army. 

&B880V 88«— Thk Tntsr Frxkch Empire. 1804 to 1816. 

176« HOMJK TiUNSAcrnoN8.--a. The narrative of Napoleon Buonaparte's 
nign is merdy the record of a rapid series of nnparaUeled and snooessftQ 
aggressions on nearly every country in Europe, planned by a daring and eztra- 
ofdinary military Genius for the ac^n^mndisement of himself and family, and 
executed through the instrumentality of a Tain, populous, and powerful ns^n. 
h. On the assumption of the Imperial Dignity by Buonaparte, the titles of Prinee^ 
PHneeu, and Imperial Highneut were confened on all ^ members of his 
family. Napoleon, thoroughly despising the notion of e^uaJUy, attached great 
hnpOTtanoe to the jiossession m. Titles. Hence, so soon as he had bem appointed 
Emperor, he bestowed upon his principal genenUs the dignity of MarAal, 
One of his favourite sayings was — * An Ariitocraeg is the only true support of a 
monarchy.' It was, therefore, his determination to supply this defect in the 
Trench polity as soon as a suitable opportunity occurred. In accordance vrith 
this resolution, he re-established, on March 11, 1808, hereditary titles of JfbbiKty, 
with incomes attached, deriyable from the places from which the titles were 
talcen. 

e. The steady aim of Napoleon*s internal Government was the establishment 
of a Central^ Imperial, and DeepoUe Power, by which all military and naval 
commanders, all Pre fe cts, Mayors, and ^bops throughout the country should 
be iH>pointed. The <mly Deliberative PtMic Body was the Tribunate, which was 
early reduced from 100 to 60 members ; and, after the Treaty of Tilsit, was 
flnuly suppressed by the Senate, Aug. 19, 1807. In its place were appointed 
three Committee$—Ot Administration, of Legislation, and of Finance. The 
Ceneorthip of the Preu, at the same time, became riidd, extending not merely 
to journals and periodicals, but to works on every subject. Thus, all freedom 
of discussion was absolute^ prevoited. The whole course of Education, too, 
throughout the country was under the control of a Oentral Board, consisting of 
a Grand Master, with numerous high functionaries under him. The kinds of 
schools, whether primary or secondary, colleges or lycenms, as well as the 
eubfeets taught in them, were all conducted on the principles of strict military 
finbordinanon. The Ooneeriptione, throughout Napoleon's reign, were levied 
with so much rigour, that the price of a substitute rose at one time to 600/., 
and was never less than 2001. Thus, nearly all the youth were compelled to serve 
in the ranks. In 10 years, 2,800,000 conscripts had been raised, of whom 
2,200,000 perished in the wars ! Though external Commerce was prevented by 
the vigilance of British Cruisers, in retaliation for Napoleon's restrictive Conti- 
nental system, yet a great impetus was given to domestic manufactures and 
internal trafflc^ Besides, the plunder tad forced contributions obtained from the 
subjected states enabled Napoleon to employ thousands of workmen in various 
parts, in constructing numerous public roads, bridges, canals, dockyards, 
bulldhigs, monuments, die., for the use or adornment of France. As far as 
poflsiMe, he made u>ar support itse{f, that is, the armies and garrisons maintained 
within France were supported by the heavy contributions which he exacted 
from his neighbours ; while those quartered beyond the F^rench frontier were 
maintained solely fay the states occuiried. 

d. On Dee. 16, 1809, Napoleon diyoroed his wife Josephine ; and on March II, 
1810, he married by proxy the Archduchess Maria Louisa, daughter of Hm 
BaapeEoar of Austria. 
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177. FoBEiON AKD MiUTABT Traivsactioks.— Duing the winter of 1804 
and spring of 1805, Napoleon was actively employed in completing bis arrange- 
ments for inyacUng England, as the great obetmcter to the accomplishment of 
his ambitions projects. Tbe army assembled at Boulogne amounted to 165,000 
men, ready to be embarked in 2;298 vessels, of which 1,889 were armed. In addition 
to this force, two large French and Spanish fleets were secretly prepared at Brest, 
Kochefort, and Cadiz, to repel any attack which m^ht be made by the Bngflsh 
fleets. This arrangement, however, was foxtonately frustrated ; partly by the 
attack made on the combined fleets by Sir Bobert Galder off Gape Finisterie, 
July 22, 1805, when two Spanish ships were captured, and Yilleneuve, the 
Fimich admiral, compelled to take refuge with the remainder in Ferrol ; but 
more espedaUy by Lord Nelson, who, on Oct. 21, attacked the French fleet 
imder Yilleneuve, a few leagues N. W. of Trafaloab, and gained a glorious 
victory. This victory annihilated the French and Spanish fleets, and so 
enraged Napoleon that he henceforth endeavoured to suppress all English trade 
with the Continent, by forming his celebrated PnMbUwe OofUinentcU tijfttem, * 

178. Wab -with Austria, &a— a. On May, 8, 1805, Napoleon 
assumed the iron crown of Lombardy at Milan, and, on June 30, 
incorporated Genoa, Parma, and Placentia with France. These 
proceedings so excited the alarm and indignation of Austria, that on 
August 31, 1805, she joined the Third Coalition against France. 
This coalition consisted of England, Kussia, Austria, and Sweden, 
the two last being subsidised by England. Prussia, though invited, 
remained neutral, on condition of receiving Hanover from France. 
On the refusal of Bavaria to join the coalition, the Austrian troops 
entered Munich Sept. 9, 1805. 

b. Napoleon ordered the troops which had been intended fcr th9 invasion of 
England to assemble at Strasbourg. To this place he himwlf repaired on 
Sept. 27, and immediately resumed the command of the Grand Army ^ person. 
Jfadfc, who in a former campaign had shown himself au incompetent general, 
was unfortunately appointed over the great AustriaA ai[my in Germany. The 
Archduke Charles commanded the Austrians in Italy, and MiassQua the F^nclu 
The vast superiority of Napoleon both in plan and €kz«cu,tipn was.sopn evident, 
for. General Hack having allowed himself Ux bQ «un;o)indQd at Ufyn, most 
disgracefully surrendered with 30,000 men, Oct, 17, 1,805.. The^ qthex- Austrian 
divitions bdng scattered were unable to xuakQ any ^ffeotual resistance. The 
French were everywhere successful, and ^t^red Kienna^ Npv. 13, 1806, when 
they levied enormous contributions. On Dec. 2, 1805,. th^ great battle of 
AusTKBUTZ in Moravia was fought„ between the allied, armies of Buasia and 
AuAtria, commanded by tbe Bmperor Alexander in person, and tbe French 
commanded by Napoleon. The armies wQire nearly equal, about 80,000 each. 
The Bussians by extending th^ lin^ too far enaJb>led Napoleon to break through 
It, and rout the separated divisions in detail. The loss of the allies in killed, 
wounded, and prisoiwrs, was nearly 80,000 menu On the day following the 
Emperor of Austria had an ii;i,terviQW with Napoleon, when a4,Armistice was 
agreed on, by which the Bnssian^s werehallowed to retire to their own country. 

c. A Treaty of Fe^oe between Au«tri|h ap^: ^i;anoe was; sign^ ^t Pntburg, 
Dec. 26, 1805. By thig Ti^ty, Austria ceded VeneHa and J^matia to the 
Kingdom of ItalTv cuid Tyrol to Bavarta, vad i^d a eorUribuifoa to France of 
1,600,000{. By tbj^ treaty, also, the old Gxeua'kic Bmpibb was dibsolvbd, the 
Emperor Franicift r^npundng the title of Epiperor of Germany and assuming 
that of Emperor qf J.uttria:. At the e&mp time, the Electors.of Bavaria and 
Wurtembnxg w^re: made Kinigi^ wh^le Napplepn placed himself at the head of 
the smaller States which were formed into the Confederation of the Jmne^ 

4, Thade^t at Ansterlits dlpsolvedt the combined army nnder thoKiug of 
Sweden then besiegiitg Mameln in Hanover ; the.Swedea«aDd Russians returned 
to their own country, and thQ English reiembark^i. The King of yaplee, 
however, was less fort^iiate ;: for, by having aUofwd a Russian and English 
army to lasfl in his. dominions, he had broken hianeatnJtty. In ocmsequence of 
this, Napo^eoa ordered his general St. Oyr to invade Naples, Deo. 26, 1805, when 
the King was obliged to seek refuge in Sicily. Napoleon shortly afterwards 
appointed hia brother Joseph king of Naplea asd Sicily, April M, 1^06 ; and 

o 
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about the eame time he made Murat^ his brother-in-law, Grand Dnke of GlerreB 
and Berg in Germany. His brother LotiU was made King of Holland, on 
Jane 6, 1806. 

179. War with Prussia, 1806-7. — a, Prussia^ who had long 
been neutral, and had accepted Hanoyer as the gift of Napoleon, 
though belonging to England, at length, Oct 2, 1806,.£omplained of 
Napoleon's encroachments on Anspach and other places, and de- 
manded the withdrawal of the French troops from Germany. This 
being refused, the King of Prussia published a manifesto, in which 
he recapitulated Napoleon's various encroachments, and prepared 
for war. Napoleon was speedily in the field. 

b. The decisiye battle of Jsnta in Saxe- Weimar, fonght Oct. 16, 1806, prostrated 
the Prussian monarchy. In this terrible battle, 20,000 Prossians were either 
killed or wounded, and 40,000 taken prisoners. In a few weeks nearly all the 
fortified places surrendered, and, on Oct. 21, Napoleon entered Berlin^ when be 
exacted contributions to the amount of 6,200,0002. ; while Gen. Mortier occupied 
Hamburg and seized the English property there. On Nov. 21, 1806, Napoleon 
issued his celebrated Bsbun Dbcbbh, which prohibited aU commerce or commu- 
nications with the British Isles, and confiscated all British Property wherever 
found. England retaliated by declaring France and her subject States under 
blockade. These prohibitiye systems, however, were after a time secretily 
violated both by Napoleon, who sold licences at enormous prices, and by the 
British Government, who boM similar exemptions from the Orders of Council. 

e. After the battle of Jena^ the King of Prussia fled to Konigsburg, while the 
French occupied Warsaw, Napoleon was at this time requested to restore 
Poland to its independence. At the battle of PuUtuk in Poland, Dec. 28, 1806, 
the French received a severe check from the Russians. At the great battle of 
Eylau in Prussia, fought between the BussianB and French, F^. 8. 1807, the 
contest was indecisive, and the loss on both sides severe, the Russians losing 
26,000 men killed or wounded, and the French 30,000. On the 13th of June, 1807, 
the battle of Friedland^ nr. Konigsbui^, took place, when the allied Ruaaans 
and Prussians were defeated by the Frmch after a severe contest. The allies 
retreated to TiLfirr on the Niemen, when an Armistice was agreed on, and an 
interview arranged between the sovereigns. The Emperors Alexander and 
Napoleon had an interview on a raft on the Niemen, on June 25, 1807 ; and 
again on the day following, when the King of Prussia was present. On July 7, 
1807, a Treaty of Peace was signed between France and Russia ; and on July 9, 
between France and Prussia. Immediately after signing the Treaty, Napoleon 
left Tilsit for Paris, where he was enthusiastically received, July 27, 1807. 

d. Bt thb Tbbatt of Tiusrr, Prussia was stripped of all her territory 
West of the Elbe, forming one half of her dominions ; oompeUed to pay a war 
contribution of 24,000,000{., to which was soon after added a further sum of 
5,600,000<. ; to surrender her fortresses, which were to be garrisoned by French 
troops and maintained at her cost till the money was paid. These were hard 
terms, but they were faithfulty observed by the Prussian Government. Prussia 
was further bound to adopt the French Continental System, close her ports 
against England, and retain no more than 42,000 troops. Severe as these terms 
were, they proved the means of originating a series of reforms which afterwards 
largely contributed to the deliverance of Germany from the galling yoke of 
France in 1813-14. The forced reduction of the army, too, to 42,000 men 
silently led to the introduction of the present Prussian Military System which has 
enabled united Gtermany alone, in turn, not only to overthrow the second French 
Empire, but to recover Alsace and part of Lorraine, and levy exorbitant 
contributions. 

e. At the Treaty of Tilsit, Russia made no sacrifices, but was allowed to take* 
Fmland from Sweden on the promise of closing her ports against England. 
The Elector of Saxony was made King^ and received the newly-formed Duchy of 
Warsaw. The portions severed from Prussia by this treaty were added to Hesse- 
Cased and Brunswick^ which Napoleon had forcibly seized, and formed princi- 
pally into the new Kikgdox of Wbstphaua, which he bestowed^n his brother 
Jerome^ who fixed his ro^dence at Cassely Aug. 18, 1807. The Grand Duchy of 
Ckves and Berg^ bestowed on Murett, comprised other portions torn from 
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Pnmia. TtuocMy was aeUed by Napoleon fa) Dec. 1 807, and annexed to France ; 
while the Ape, haying refused to declare war ^[ainst England, was deprived of 
his dominions, carried as a prisoner to France, aiid not released till the downfall 
of Napoleon in 1814. 

/. The British OoTemment having received private but positive information, 
that 1^ a Mcref aiHOe in the Treaty of Tilsit, Denmark would soon be required 
to surrender her fleet to France, resolved to prevent the accomplishment of t^t 
object. A fleet and army were accordingly sent to Copenhagen to require the sur- 
render of the ships. On this being refused, the city was bombarded for three days, 
when the Banes consented to surrender thefa: fleet, consisting of 18 ships of the 
line and 15 frigates, which was taken to England, Sept. 8, 1807. Nothing but 
the certainty of this secret stipulation between France and Russia could justify 
the conduct of the British Govenunent on this occasion. The existence, how- 
ever, of the article was afterwards proved. 

ISO. A Second War with Austria, 1809. — a. Since the ter- 
miDation of the last war in 1805, Austria had remained at peace, 
but had diligently employed the interval in reconstructing her army 
and creating a landwehr^ or national militia, of 300,000 men. The 
numerous aggressions of Napoleon, however, in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Germany, had excited, especially among the nobility, an 
intense feeling of hostility against him, and a burning desire to 
recover those cessions which Austria had in the last war been com- 
pelled to make. The Cabinet, therefore, after much hesitation, 
decided upon once more trying the chance of war, and immediately 
invaded Ix>mbardy, Tyrol, and Franconia, April 1809. 

h. The Archduke Charles was appointed to the chief command in Germany, 
and the Archduke John in Italy. Napoleon was at first taken by surprise; 
but, hastening from Spain, he summoned his forces from different parts, and 
was soon in a position to assume the command and confront his enemies. On 
Ainil 20, 1809, he defeated the Anstrians under the Archduke Charles at 
LandAut Bridge crmt the Iser; and again at Echmuhl in Bavaria, April 22. 
On the day following he entered RaU^ton. Beauhamais, however, was defeated 
in Italy by the Archduke John, April 16. After the battle of Echmuhl, 
Napoleon marched to Vienna^ which he took May 18. On May 22, the terrible 
battle of ASPBRN, near Vienna, was fought, when the Archduke Charles defeated 
Napoleon in person, who retreated to the »/« of Lobau. In the meanwhile, the 
brave Tyrolese, always loyal to Austria, rose in a body under Ho/er (an inn> 
keeper) and other patriots agidnst the French and Bavarian invaders, and 
saoceeded in expelling them. 

c. After the battle of Aspem, the position of Napoleon was most critical, 
cooped up in the island of Lobau. which was only 2| m. by 1] m. From this 
perilous situation, however, he extricated himself by a mort skilful stratagem, 
and then fought and won the long-doubtful battle of Waoram, nr. Yieima, 
July 6. In this battle, 25,000 men on each side were killed or wounded. On 
July 1 1, an Armistice was agreed upon which led to the Treatif of SMfnbrunn^ 
Oct. 14, 1809. Napoleon now levied contributions on Austria to the amount of 
9,500,000;., equivalent to 5O,0OO.U0O<. in England. After the battle of Wagram, 
iV^ol was a^n invaded and subdued ; when Hofer^ having been bebrayed to the 
French, Jan. 5, 1810, was carried to Mantua and there shot. 

d, Bt the Trraty of Scuonbrunn, Austria was in a worse position than 
ever, fbr she was compelled to cede territories containing 3,500,000 souls, includ- 
ing OaUieia, partly to Russia and partly to the Duchy of Warsaw ; SaUburg 
and the Tyrol to Bavaria ; Camiola^ TrihtUt part of Croatia and Carinthia, 
Fiutne, and other towns to the Kingdom of Italy. The army was to be reduced 
to 150,000 men ; a further contribution of 3,500,0002. was to be levied on the 
occupied provinces ; and all intercourse with England was to be discontinued. 

«. In July 1809, an expedition was fitted out by England to Walchermt 
Holland, which proved a great failure tmm the incompetency of the general. 

o2 
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xaSBOV 89.— 181. Pbninsuulb Wab, 1807 to 1814. a. The 
prohibitive Commercial System promulgated by Knpoleon in his 
berlin Decree was a tyrannical and intolerable interference with 
the rights of every monarch in his own dominions. For, the in- 
fringement of the decree furnished Napoleon with a pretext for 
immediate invasion, and indicated that the sovereigns, of Europe 
reigned no longer than they were snbeervient to his will. The 
Prince Benefit of Portugal, though compelled to close his ports 
against England, his old ally, refused to confiscate the property of 
the English merchants. Upon this refusal, Junot was ordered to 
march into Portugal with 30,000 men, Oct. 19, 1807. 

b. On Not. 80, 1807, Jimot entered lisbon without opposftion, the Prince 
Regent and his court haying only jmt before embarked in an Bngttah Fleet for 
BraziL On Feb. 1, 1808, Napoleon demanded a oontribntion from the Porta- 
gueee of 4,000,0001., which was doable the revenoe oi the whole kingdom, and a 
contingent of 9,000 men to be sent to France. These demands were obeyed. 
Junot then occupied seyeral portions ct the conntry, and subjected the inhabi- 
tants to Bhamelem spoliations. The subsequent events are mentioned under 

182. IirvASioN OF SpAnr. — a. Spain had for 10 years been the 
submissive ally of France, supplying troops and ships ; but Napo- 
leon now contemplated annexing the whole peninsula to his empire. 
By a series of perfidious acts Napoleon had succeeded in getting 
into his power at Bayonne the King, Charles 4th, the Queen, and 
Ferdinand, the heir to the throne. By delusive flatteries and groi>s 
misrepresentations, he induced the King to resign his crown to 
' his friend and ally,' the Emperor of the French, March 1808. 
Ferdinand the son, however, refiised to resign his rights ; but, on 
being told 'he must choose either death or resignation/ he re- 
luctantly resigned in May following. Napoleon then issued a decree,, 
appointing his brother Joseph, then King of Naples, to the crowns 
of Spain and the Indies, May 1808. By a subsequent decree, 
July 17i he appointed his cousin Murat to the throne of Naples and 
Sicily, vacant by the accession of Joseph to the throne of Spain. 
Indignant at these nefarious transcustions, the Spanish people ruse at 
once to vindicate their righUs. The great national struggle which thus 
commenced to expel the French, with the assistance of the English, 
known as the great PeninstUar War, lasted from 1808 to May 1814, 
when Ferdinand 7th was restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

h. The fbllowing are the inlncipal MQitaiy Events occurring during this 
period. On March 23, 1808, the French entered Madrid professedly, bat deceit- 
fully, as the friends of the King and Qneen. Afterwards, when the King, 
Queen, and Ferdinand had been decoyed to meet Napoleon at Bayonne to settle, 
as it was allied, family differences, and the remaining members of the royal 
family were preparing to leaye Madrid for the same place, the citizens, snspect- 
ing treachery, assembled before the royal palace to prevent their departure. The 
assembly was dispersed by discharges of grape from the cannon of the French. 
The people immediately flew to arms and cut off several French detachments. 
The tumult, however, was soon suppressed; but numerous Spaniards were 
afterwards tried by courts-martial uid shot. This tended to increase the 
national resentment against the French. At this time nearly all the strong- 
holds were in possession of the French; in addition to tUs, their forces 
amounted to 116,000 foot and 16,000 horse. On July 12, 1808, Jaaeph Buonaparte 
entered Madrid as King of Spain, The mask was now thrown off. Imme- 
diately, revolts took place in every province. At Bayleu, in Andalusia, the 
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French G en. Dupout, with 90,000 men, was foroed to surrender to the insurgents, 
July 19. On July 80, S3ng Joseph was compelled to evacuate Madrid and 
retire to Burgoe. In the meantime, the E^Ush Government sent an army 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Dukb of Wkllshqtos) to assist the 
Portuguese. .Wellesley arrived at Mond^[0 Bay, July 80 ; and on Aug. 20, 
fought and won the battle of Vimietxi in Portugpsd. This victory, however, to 
the annoyance of Wellesley, was not followed up, owing to the timidity of 8ttr 
Harry Burrard, the Commander-in-Chief; On Aug. 28, a Convention was con- 
duded at Cfintra which allowed the French army to evacuate Portuml and 
return to Prance with their artillery, arms, and baggage. This Convenuon was 
severely critidsed at the time, and the three genarals, Burrard, Wellesl^, and 
Dalrymple were summoned home. On the departure of these generals, the 
command devolved on Sir John Moort, At the banning of October, the French 
forces amounted to 820,000 men, while the operations were directed by Napoleon 
himself, who had arrived in Spain. To oppose these, the total amount of 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English troops did not exceed 110,000 men, poorly 
clad, ill-^Hscipaned, and widely scattered. Though Moore efliocted a lunction 
with anotho- force under Sir David Baird, Deo. 20, yet, under such mqpaxlty, 
of numbers, a retreat towards Oorunna became necessary. On Dec 4, 1808 
Napoleon in jwrson recovered Madrid, and restored Joseph to the Spanish 
throne. About this time, also, he aJboUahed the Jnguiiitiont and suppressed the 
greater part of the convents. 

1809.— On Jan. 1, while at Astorga, Napoleon was informed of the hostile 
movements of Austria; leaving Spain, therefore, to the management of his 
generals, he left for Germany. On Jan. 16, the French under Soult were 
defeated at Oorunna in GMida, by Sir John Moore, who fell mortally wounded. 
Immediately after this victory, uie BngUsh troops embarked for home., After 
Hud departure of Moore's army the EngUsh had only 8,000 men under Gen. 
Craoock, near Usbon, in addition to the Portuguese l^ies, amounting to 20,000 
men, paid by England, and commanded by Gen. Beresford, who had beeii 
appointed a Marshal in the Portuguese service. In this year, the French took 
Ferrol in Spain, Jan. 27 ; Satx^ifoua, after a siege of 2 months, on Feb. 21 ; 
Oporto in Portugal, Feb. 29 ; Gtrdovm, Seville, and Oerona in December. On 
April 22, 1809, Sir Arthmr WeUedetfy having been itppcinted Oommander-in- 
OUef, returned with fresh troops and landed at Lisbon. On May 12, he crossed 
the Douro, though opposed by Soult, whom he compiled to retreat. On July 27, 
he fought and won the battle of I\oUavera in Spain ; the remainder of the year 
he spent in oigaolsing and dxlBing his British forces and the Portuguese levies, 
and in coostructing the formidable Links of Torbxs-Vboras, 27 miles from 
Lisbon. These famous intrenohments presented three distinct lines of defence, 
one within the other, each fortifled by redoubts and guns, and the outermost 
extending for nearly 27 miles in circuit. 

1810.— I>nring this year. Napoleon, whilst leaving in Spain above 880.000 
men, poured into Portugal above 125,000 troops. Wellington, on tha ouior 
hand, having no conflduice in the Spanish Generals nor m their troops, was 
compelled to rely solely cm the British and Portuguese levies. Of these he had 
26,000 British and 80,000 Portuguese regulars, and as useful auxiliaries for 
partisan warfare, 80,000 militia. Oranada and Jialaga surrendered to the 
French in Jan. 1810; CiMdad-Bodriffo and Almeida in July. Cadis, the last 
refuge of the Spanish Junta, was preserved partly by the energy of the Duke 
D'Albuquerque and partly by the arrival of some British troops, Feb. 28. On 
Sept. 27, Massena was repulsed by Wellington at Bmaco on the Mondego ; and 
again in Nov. 14, before tfie lAnee ef Torree- Vedrat, 

1811.— In this year, the position of King Joseph had become so unpleasant 
that he offered to resign his crown to Napoleon, and was with difflculty per- 
suaded to retain it. Marshal Victor was defeated by Graham at Barroea near 
Cadis, March ff, 1811 ; Masnena by Wellington at Fuente* de Onoro near Ciudad- 
Bodrigo, May 6 ; and Soult by Gen. Beresford at AUmera, May 16. Tarrogona, 
however, was tiJoen \q Suchet after a long siege, June 29. 

1812. — WeUingUm, for the first time, was now enabled to assume the offensive 
in Spain. He took Oiudad^Rodrigo, Jan. 19 ; Badqfot, AporU 6 ; defeated Mai^ 
mont at Salamanea, July 22 ; ooonpied Madrid for a short time on Aug. 12 ; 
and compelled the Frendi to raise the siege of Cadis, Aug. 26. Having been 
•lipQinted (in Sept. 22) Generalissimo of the Spanish armies, We]]ingt<m occu* 
pfed the winter in re-organising and drilling the troops to rendu: tibiem more 



1818.— The position of King Joseph again became most ertttoal, as Ibsot*- 
notions wore spiwidlmiaTegy direction, so that he was compeiled to evacuata 
Madrid in June 1818. WcBbgton* commencing his mazdi from the ztver Coa 
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in Portugal, May 22, defeated the French at VHtoria under King Joeeph, June 
21, when he obtained an immense booty ; routed Sonlt at the Psfrenees^ July 28 ; 
took St. SdxuHan^ Aug. 81 ; forced thb passage of the BidoMM, between France 
and Spain ; entered France, Oct. 8, 1818 ; gained the battle of St. Jean de Lut in 
France, Not. 9 ; and the battle of the Neve^ Deo. 10, 1818. 

1814.— Wellington defeated Soult at Bapanne, Feb. 2ft ; and again at Jbulotue, 
April 10. Shortly afterwards, the entrance of the Allies into Paris put an end 
to the war and the reign of Napoleon. Ferdinand 7ffi was now restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, and entered Madrid, May 14, 1814. In these Peninsular 
Campaigns, the French lost upwards of 250,000 men ; and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, in soldiers and peasants many more. 

&B880V 90. — 183. Russian Campaign, and Closb of Napo- 
xbon's Rbion, 1812-14. a. At the oommeneement of 1812, Napo- 
leon was in the plenitude of his power ; France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Northern and Central Italy were under his immediate sway ; 
while Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and the countries included in the 
Confaderation of the Rhine, with Denmark, Saxony, Prussia, Austria, 
and Naples, were in close alliance witii him. ifo sovereign since 
Charlemagne possessed half the power which he then had ; his rule, 
however, was severe and exclusive, admitting no deviation from his 
imperious will. The Grand Duchy of Warsaw, created by Napoleon, 
had always been disliked by Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and had 
been the cause of great shyness between him and Napoleon since 
1810. In addition to this, Russia had suffered much from an 
adherence to Napoleon's continental system, which Alexander was 
determined to alleviate. He accordingly published a XJkasse in 
Dec. 1810, allowing colonial and other goods to be imported into 
Russia. This gave great offence to Napoleon. At length, the 
French having wantonly seized, in Jan. 1812, the island of Bugen, 
then belonging to Sweden, Bemadotte, the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
formed an alliance with Alexander iu March, 1812. Upon this. 
Napoleon resolved on the sulgugation of Russia, and immediately 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, and the other members of the Confederation of the Rhine^ 
•by which he raised an immense army of 500,000 men, exclusive of 
what he had in Spain and Portugal. 

b. With this immense force, divided into three great masses, he commenced 
the war. One of these great divisions, consisting of upwards of 200,000 men, 
and called the Grand Army, being commanded by Napoleon In person, crossed 
the Niemen, June 28, 1812 ; the Bussians retiring and laying waste the country 
as the French advanced. At length, after the hard-fought battles of MohilotCt 
July 28 ; Polotaky July 81 ; Stnolensko, Aug. 19 ; and Borodino^ Sept. 7, in all of 
which the Russians were defeated, the French entered Moscow, where they 
intended wintering, Sept. 14, 1812. Scarcely, however, had Napoleon taken 
possession of the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the Czars, when the city was 
discovered to be on fire in numerous places. Soon the greater part of the city 
was reduced to a heap of ruins. In ^is extremity, Naprieon sent prcqposals to 
Alexander which were r^ected. At last, on the 19th of October, seeing no chance 
of peace, while his army was now rnluoed to ' 106,000 effective men, he com- 
menced his retreat, the most disastrous recorded in history. Of the mighty 
fbroe which had invaded Russia, above 400,000 perished or were made prisoners, 
and ohly 80,000 reached France ; while the author of this unparalleled misery 
and dertruotion, basely left his army under Murat at Smorgoni in Poland, 
Dec. 6 ; and, traveling in disguise with one companion in a sledge, arrived in 
Paris, on Dec. 18, 1812. 

e. On Napoleon's return to Paris, Dec. 1812, he raised by fresh conscriptions 
«n army cC 360,000 men, ready to take the field in the sprihg of 1818. In the 
meantime, however, a great change had taken place throoghoat Germany ; the 
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Russians were eTerywhere reoeiTed as deliyeren. 7%« King of Prumot 
Frederick William^ had thrown off his constrained alliance with France, and 
concluded the treaty of Kahteh^ Mazch I , by which an alliance, oflensire and 
defensive, was formed with Bnssia. On March 3, Sweden joined the alliance. 
Both Prussia and Sweden had received the promise of a subsidy from England. 
Austria, for the present, remained neutral, and offered mediation. Most of the 
Ckrman fortresses were still occupied by the French ; besides this, several corps 
were distributed along the Elbe. The allied army of Russians and Prussians 
at this time amounted only to 130,000 men, but was receiving accessions every 
day. Napoleon left Paris on the 16th of April, and joined his army at £r/urlh 
in Prussian Saxony, April 2ff, and on the 29th effected a junction with the 
Viceroy Eugene, at Meiseburg. At Lutxent 9 miles from Merseburg, Napoleon 
encountered the allies, May 2 ; and, after a hard-fought battle, compelled them 
to retreat with a loss of lff,000 men ; his own loss was 13,000 men. On May 8, he 
entered Dresden and remained there 10 days. A second great battle took place 
at BauUen in Saxony, when the allies, after two days' hard fighting, May 21,22, 
were compelled to retreat with the loss of 16,000 men, while the French lost 
30,000. After this battle. Napoleon consented, June 4, to tiie armistice of 
PUtieUtt for 6 weeks. Autiria immediately endeavoured to mediate on the fol- 
lowing basis : — * The dissolution of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, the inde- 
pendence oil Hamburg and the Hanse Towns, the restoration of Prussia to its 
former limits, and of Trieste and Illyria to Austria.' Napoleon consented to 
give up the Duchy of Warsaw, to yield Illyria but without Trieste ; but, on the 
other hand, he required the extension of the Confederation of the Rhine to the 
Oder, and that the King of Saxony should be indemnified. As these terms were 
inadmissible, the termination of the armistice was annmmced^ Aug, 10, and 
Austria, encouraged by the victory of Vittoria in Spain, declared war against 
France and joined the allies. Napoleon then established himself at Dresden^ 
near which several batttos were fought on Aug. 24, 26, and 27, in which the 
French had the advantage. As, however, several French corps had been 
defeated in various places, and their forces were weakened by the defection of 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden, Napoleon was compelled to retire to Lsipsic, 
where, after a desperate contest of 8 days* continuance with the allied army 
under Swartsenburg, and by the defection of 8,000 Saxons and Wurtemburghers, 
he sustained a terrible defeat, Oct. 18, 1818. In this battle the French lost 
60,000 men. and the allies 42,000. From Leipsic, Napoleon retreated to the 
Rhine,2and fought and won the battle of JEfanau, Oct 80, against the Bavarians, 
his former allies, but who had recently joined the Austrians and Prussians. 
Leaving his army, reduced to 70,000 men, at Mayence, Nov. 2, he hastened to 
Paris, where he arrived, Nov. 9, 1818. Thb julmr of indbpbkdekcs had now 
spread throughout Qormany. The governments of WestphaUa and Berg, 
formed by Napoleon, were overturned ; while the Tifroly Hesse- Cassel^ Brum- 
vHdtf &c., were restored to their legitimate princes. After the battle of Leipsic, 
Dresden, Dantsic, and other places surrendered. 

d» Napoleon, on his arrival at Paris, found the country much dissatisfied, and 
wearied with repeated exactions. The Legislative Body remonstrated, which 
gave BO much offence that he adjourned it. In the meantime, the allies follow- 
ing up their successes, approached the Rhine, and sent a proposal to Napoleon 
from Fmnkfort, Nov. 9, stating the terms on which they wonld treat ; namely, 
' that France should be restricted within its natural limits— the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and the Rhine ; that Spain and Portugal should be restoiBd to their former 
sovereigns, and the independence of Germany and Italy secured under their 
niUive princes.' Napoleon rqected these terms, which were his last chance. On 
tfais refusal, the allies creased the Rhine at Manheim and other places, Dec 31, 
1818, and entered France, 

t. In 1814, to«r several engagements, an armistice was agreed on, Feb. 24 ; 
but, as Napoleon's demands were still inadmissible, the negotiations were 
broken off, and hostilities resumed. The French were defeated in several en- 
gagements, tibe last of which was eA Paris^ March 80, 1814, when the dty 
cai^tulated, and the allies entered it on the day following. A provisional 
Government was immediately formed, with Talleyrand at the head. This passed 
an act which formally ' dethroned the emperor and absolved the Senate and 
people from their allegiance.' At length. Napoleon most reluctantly signed his 
abdication at Fontainebleau, April 11. He was allowed by the allied sovereigns 
to retain the title of Emperor, with tiie sovereignty of the isle of Elba, and a 
revenue of 4,600,000 francs, to be paid by Fraooe. Napoleon left Fontainebleaa 
OS April 30, and arrived at Slba, May 4, 1814. In the meaawtaile, tha Awrte* 
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dynatly voi retUn^ in the penon of Louis IStn, who enteired Paris May 8, 1814. 
By the Treaty of Peace signed in Paris, May 80, 1814, France was reduced to 
the limits of 1793, with the exception*of Avignon and the Venaisin, which were 
now included in it. To qaote the words of Sir Archibald AUson on this occa- 
sion, * Not a village was reft from old France, not a palace or mnsenm was 
rified, even the spoils of Italy, Germany, Spahi, and other places, were 1^ 
untouched ; so far from imitating Kapoteon in seizing every article of value, 
the allies did not even reclaim their own.* 

/. Napoleon remained in Elba about 10 months. On Feb. 26, 181ff, being 
determined to recover his throne, he embarked with about 1,000 men of his old 
guard, and landed March 1, at Cannes, nr. Frejns. His march to Paris was a 
triumphant one, being evezTwben joined by his old army. Marshal Ney, who 
had been sent to stop his progress, went over to him ; while Louis 18th, being 
abandoned by the troops, was compelled to leave Parte, March 19 ; and on the 
day following. Napoleon entered the Tuileriee. The allies, who were then 
asiwmbled at Vienna, on being informed of hte return. Immediately resolved on 
joining their farces to frustrate his efforts. In the meanwhite, Napoleon, 
with his wontRd vigour, used every means to raise a force adequate to his 
present exigency : and, early in June, an army of 320,000 men was ready to 
take the ^Id. Finding it, however, impossible to govern with the unlimited 
power whidi he formerly had, he at the outset granted a cotutUution to the 
country, which was published April 22, and solemnly accepted by him at the 
meeting of the Champ d» Mai, June 1, 1815. On June 12, he left Paris to join 
the army concentrated near Phillppeville, and amounting to 126,000 men. 
Crossing the Belgian Frontier on the Ifith, he defeated on the 10th at Ligny 
the Prussians under Blueher ; but, on the same day, Ney was defeated by the 
EngUsh at Quatrt^Brat, On June 18, 1816, Napoleon attacked Wellington's 
army on the Fasjt of Waterloo, where he suilerBd a signal defeat. The 
loss of the French in thte memorable battle was at least 40,000 men ; that of 
the English 16,000 ; of the Prussians 7,000. In thte battle Napoleon had 
71,900 mffli, all French ; Wellington had 67,600, of whom only 22,000 were 
British ; the rest were Belgians, I>utch, Hanoverians, Bmnswickers, &c. Thte 
victory was decteive, and dosed a series of wan which had lasted for nearly 28 
years. After the defeat at Waterloo, Napoleon fled to Parte, and signed hte 
second abdication in favour of hte son Napoleon 2nd, June 22. He then, 
on July 8, proceeded to Bochefort, intending to embark for the United States. 
On July 7, the allies reentered Paris ; and on the day following, Louis 18th 
returned and resumed the government. 

ff. Napoleon, finding it impossible to escape the British cruisers, went <»i 
board Capt. MaiUand's ship, the Bellerophon, July 16, saying : — * I place myself 
under the protection of your prince and your laws.' (te July 81, he was 
informed that the Britteh Government had decided that the teland of St, Hdma 
should he hte future residence, to which place he was immediately conveyed, and 
where he arrived Nov. 16, 1816. The custody of hte person was entrusted by 
the aUtes to England ; at the same time, commissioners were appointed l^ 
Russia, Austria, and France, to reside at St. Helena to secure hte safe detention. 
Napoleon was far from being hapi^ in hte exile. The reminiscences of hte 
former greatness, the impossibility of ever recovering hte liberty, the constant 
but necessary military surveillance to which he was subject, added to his 
naturally restless dteposition, rendered him discontented and querulous, which 
tended to irritate an hereditary malady of whidi hte father had died, a cancer 
in the stomach. He died May 6, 1821, in the midst of a violent storm of wind 
and rain, which reminded him of the roar of battle. Hte last words were — 
* TVte d'arm^,* head of the army. In hte will he left large bequests to hte friends 
and attendants. Among these bequests was one of 10,000 fnwcs to a villain 
who had recently attempted the life of the Duke of Wellington. How difbrent 
thin conduct was to that of Wellington at Waterloo. * There's Bonaparte, 
Sir,' exclaimed an artillery officer. * I think I can readi him, may I fire ? ' *No, 
no,* replied the Duke, * Generate commanding armies have something etoe to do 
than to shoot at one another.' (Gleig's * Life of Wellington,' p. 267.) Napoleon's 
body was interred in Slane's YaUey, St. Helena, May 8, in the mUitaj^ dress 
he had usually worn, and accomps^ed with military honours. Afterwards, at 
the request of the French Government, it was transferred to Paris, and deposited 
in the Church of the Invalides, Dec. 16, 1840. 

A. By the Congress of Vienna, Nov. 1816, the LimUs of Fraiuse were reitrioted 
to what they were in 1792. Seventeen frontier and fortified towns were to be 
garrisoned by. the allies for 6 yean, and 160,000 troops wqee to be maintaiofld at 
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the ooet of Ftanoe ftnr tbe same time* as an army of oocnpation, imder 
WeUington, and an indemsitar of 61,000,000^ \vb8 to be paid to tbe aUke. It 
vae fnrthnr enacted, that all tbe worki of art plandered by the French froQi 
other ootmtries, should be restored to their oxiginal owners.^ 

&B880V 91. — ^BssTOBATioir of thb Bottrbons, 1814 to 1848. 

184. Louis 18th, 1814 to 1824. a, — On the deposition of Napoleon, 
Louis 18th (Count de I^venoe, brother of Louis 16th, and uncle of 
the child who died in prison, usually called Louis 1 7th) ascended 
the throne of his ancestors as a Constitutional Monarch. He 
entered Paris, May 8, 1814, while the allied sovereigns were 
assembled there ; on May 14, he appointed a New Ministiy, and on 
Aug. 3, a new Council of State. 

b. The Charter of the New Constitution, adapted to a Limited 
Monarchy, was promulgated June 4, 1814, to the Senate and Legis- 
lative Body. This contained the Easeatials of real Freedom — 
namely, personal freedom, equality of all Frenchmen in the eye of 
the law, and in the obligation to the payment of taxes, right of 
being taxed only by the national representatives, trial by Jury, the 
free exercise of Eeligion, liberty of the press, security of property, 
oblivion of the past, and suppression of the conscription. 

The ExecuHoe "Powtaf was vested in the King, whose person was declared to be 
inviolable, and his ministers alone leeponsibte. The King had ihe 'right of 
making war and peace, of appointing offloers of the state, navy and army, and 
of maUng all ordinances necessary for the execution of the la-wrs and safety of 
the state.' The LfgUkMoe Power consisted of the King and two chambers of 
Parliament ; an Upper or House of Feer* ; and a Lower or Chamber of DqMUia, 
ctioaen by electoral colleges The qualification of a Deputy was— the annual 
payment of 42/. in direct taxes and being turned 40 years of age ; the quali- 
fication of an Elector was the payment of 121. yearly in taxes. The Ckxie 
Napoleon continued the Law of France ; the old and tiie new Nobility preserved 
their Titles ; and the Legion of Honour was retained. 

e. The transition, however, from the Lnperial and Military Rule to that of a 
settled and constitutional one, had many difficulties to encounter. The army 
had been so long accustomed to war and the rewards which awaited a successful 
career as to be much dissatisfied with the altered steto of things ; while the 
people, from the exhausted state of the finances, and the additional taxation 
necessarily imposed upon them, felt the burdens oppressive. Numerous con- 
flicting interests also required investigation and prudence to be reconciled or 
compromised ; the furious passions excited by a long series of violent changes 
required time to be calmed ; while some provision had to be made for the multi- 
tudes left destitute by the termination of the wars. In this unsettled state of 
things. Napoleon unfortunately returned from Elba ; and, after his second ex- 
pulsion, left matters much worse. For the former difficulties were increased 
and fresh ones created ; while several persons who had hitherto been spewed, 
having recentiy either proved treacherous, or had accepted office during the 
Hundred Dayty were either banished or otherwise severely punished. 

d. In 1818, the Allies consented to the withdrawal of their troops from France 
during the year, and also to a mitigation of the Indemnity to be paid to them. 
Both these measures were carried out. Immediately afterwards, France wan 
admitted into the Alliance of the Great European Powers. After the Congress 
of Vienna, the evils which had been inflicted upon the Continental Nations by 
the ezerdae of Democratic Principles induced several, if not all the Sovereigns, 

1 Persons deslmus of reading tbe details of the eventful period of French 
Hlftory from 1789 to 1850, may consult with advantage the following :— Sir Archibald 
AlUun*$ ' Epitome of the History of Barope;'or his larger work in 4 vols, 'France 
sad its Berolutions,' Djr Oeorge Long^ Esq. : and for France In general, Ma%mdet'9 
* Treasury of History,' edited by the Rev. O. W. Cox. 

08 
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to restrict In some meaeure the Liberty of their SubjectB, as well as the Lioeiue 
of the Press. France haTtng, in 1818, become a member of the Alliance, tAopted a 
similar coarse ; hence, in 1819, a new Election Law was proposed and carried, 
which gave a preponderance to the rich Landowners Hi the election of the 
Deputies. At the same time, several laws were enacted, probably from necessity, 
restricting personal liberty and the liberty of the press. These infractions of the 
Charter led to angry discassions in the French Chambers, and bitter (q;)positions 
among the people. In Feb. 18S0, the Duke of Berri, second acm of Charles loth, 
was assassinated. In 1828, a Eerolution haying taken place in Spain against 
the despotism of Ferdinapd 7ih, an army of 100,000 men was sent by France 
to put it down. The inTsoon was snocessfol, and Ferdinand was zestored to 
Ids former power. In Sept. 1824, Louis 18th died, haying reigned 9 years after 
his restoration. 

185. Charles 10th, 1824 to 1839. a. — Chablbs 10th, brother 
of Louis 18th, and formerly Count d'Artois, succeeded, Sept. 16, 
1824, declaring his intention to observe the Constitution. His 
coronation took place at Bheims, May 1826, whei) he took the oath 
to goyem according to the Charter. It was, howerer, soon apparent 
that Charles was more desirous of goreming as an absolute Monarch 
than as a Constitutional one, and was more influenced by the Jeiuits 
than was consistent with the observance of his coronation oath. 

b. Of the yarions Politieal Parties which agitated the country at thie period, 
the following are the prindpal : — 

1. The Ultra-Royalist and Jetuiticat Party which aimed at restoring the Mon- 
archy and Church to their former position and power. 

2. The OofUtUtUionalists professed an adherence to the principles of the Charter. 
This party included tiie more intelligent, steady, and wealthy -penoxa in the 
community. The Liberals were a section of this party, with a strong leaning 
towards democracy. 

9. The Z}«mocra<« ' adopted and adyocated principles and modes of action, 
not for their soundness or suitableness to promote the wdfare of the country, 
but for their likeliness to secure the popular favour towards themselyes. 

4. The Revolutionists were turbulent men, impelled by headstrong passion to 
seise the property of others through sudden and violent commotions, instead of 
procuring a livelihood by steady honest industry. 

e. Charles and his ministers soon found excuses for restricting the liberty of 
the press and suppressing several journals for advocating democratic principles 
or measures opposed to the court party. These restrictions incurred much dis- 
satisfaction, which was increased by disbanding the National Guard in Paris, in 
1826. The appointment of Prince Polignac, an Ultra^B^alist, to be Prime 
Minister, in Aug. 1829, was another cause (rf great discontent, as it indicated 
the King's decided partiality to the Jesuits and Priests. In May 1880, an 
armament was sent out against the Dep of Algiers^ in consequence of a gross 
insult which he had offered to the French Consul. The city of Algiitirs was soon 
taken, and the Dey sent as prisoner to Italy. Shortly afterwards, a large 
district of the surrounding country was subdued and annexed to France, to 
which it has ever since belonged. 

d. On July 25, 1880, Charles, by the advice of his minister, Polignac, passed 
three despot Ordinances which were violations of the Constitutional Charter. 
The First dissolved the newly-elected Chamber of Deputies before it had 
assembled ; the Second changed the Law of Elections, and disfranchised the 
great body of Electors ; the 7%ird subjected the Press to severe restrictions. 
The publication of these Ordinances caused a Rbyolutigk, followed by three 
days' fighting in the streets of Paris, July 27, 28, 29. On July 31, a deputation 
was sent by the assembled Peers and Deputies to the Duke of Orleans, Louis- 
Philippe, then residing at Keuilly, inviting him to allow himself to be appointed 
Lieutenant-Oeneral of the Kingdom, which, after some hesitation, he accepted. 
This appointment was also confirmed by the King himself. On Aug. 2, 
Charles 10th abdicated in favour of his grandson, Henri, duke of Bordeaux 
(sometimes styled Count de Chambord), son of the late Duke of Berri ; but, on 
Aug. 6, the Chamber of Deputies rejected this abdication, and declared the 
throne of France vacant. After having made some alterations in the Charter, 
■the Assembly ofEered tibe crown to Louis-Philippe, as King of (A« French^ who. 
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after eome consideration, acoepted It ; and, on the 9th, took the preecribed 
CoHttUvtiondl Ooih, 

CharlBB 10th was pennitted to leave the Kingdom without molestation. He 
embarked for England, and resided tat some time at Holyrood Honse, Bdinhmrgh, 
where he died Not. 6, 1886. 

186. Louis-Phiijffb, 1880 to 1848. a. — ^Louis-FBiliffe, Buke 
of Orleans, was the eldest son of the notorious Duke of Orleans, 
eommon^ called Philippe J^aliti, cousin of Louis 16th. He was 
bom in Faris, 1773 ; commanded a troop of dragoons under Keller- 
mann in 1791 ; and, on the execution of his father, escaped to 
Switzerland, then trayeUed through various parts of Europe and 
America. In 1800, he settled at Twickenham, near London ; 
thence, in 1807, he visited Naples ; and, in 1809, inarried Amelia, 
second daughter of the King, when he settled at Palermo till 1815. 
At the restoration, he removed to Neuilly, on the Seine, France, 
where he remained till the expulsion of Charles 10th, when, prin- 
eipallj through the influence of Lafayette, he ascended the throne as 
King of the French^ Aug. 19, 1830. 

b. After the accession of Lonls-Philippe, the countzr continned for some time 
i^ an sgitated state, when several political riots (or imeutes), originated by the 
red republicans, occurred in diflterent places. The King, therefore, "with the in- 
tention of conciliating the different parties, made a tour through the oountxy, 
and was everywhere received vritt enthusiasm. In the meantime, the ex- 
ministers, PoUgnae, Peyronnet, and two others, were tried in the pa^eice of tiie 
Luxembourg, and condemned to perpetual unprisonment. Among the dis- 
tinguished men who held the premiership during the reign of LouiB-Philippe 
may be mentioned Zqfitte, the banker, in 1880 ; Ccuimir Purler, in 1881-2 ; 
&>«tt, 1882-4; rAier«, in 1886-40 ; Ouizot, in IS40-4S. It was in the administra- 
tion of M. Thiers, that a war would have occurred between France and 
England respecting the Pasha of Egypt, had not the firmness of Louis-Fhilippe 
prevented it. 

c Baa^ in this reign the OensorMp of the Pinss, imposed by Charles, was 
removed, LUteU were to be tried by jury, aaadyhereditarif peerctge was, after 
much oi^XKttion, abolished. This last measure^ however, has been frequently 
oondemined. In 1884 a formidable outbreak opaurred among the worlmien at 
Lyons, which required military interference to. be supprened. On July 28, 
1835, an attempt was made on the life of Louis-Philippe, while reviewing the 
national guards, by a villain named Bleschi, with an infernal machine, by which 
the wretch himself was wounded, and Marshal Mortler and some other 
persons killed. The King and his sons providentially escaped imhurt ; Fieschi 
was soon after executed. This and several subsequent attempts on the Sing's 
Ufe furnished grounds for sgain restricting the liberty of the people. On 
Oct. 29, 1886, Louis Napoleon, afterwards Emperor, foolishly attempted an in- 
surrection at Strasbourg. He was captured and banished to America. In 1887, 
Frinoe PoUgnao and Uie other ex-ministers were released from Bam and 
banished from France. 

d. By the advice of M. TMert, the fortification of Paris was decided upon. 
The work was begun in. 1840 and completed in 1844. At the request of the 
French' Qovemment, the remains of Napoleon 1st were removed from 8t. 
Helena and deposited in the church of the Invalides at Paris, May 1840. In 
1840, MeJtemet AH, Pasha of Egypt, who had for several years attempted 
to throw off his allegiance to Turkey, received, this year, direct encouragement 
from Thiers's admii&tration to carry out his design. This was strongly con- 
demned by England, Bussia. Austria, and Prussia, and Louis-Philippe, 'to 
pieserve peace, dismissed Thiers from the administration. The Pasha ob- 
tained the hereditary viceroffship for his family, but, with allegiance to Turkey. 
0uig<a was appointed Prime Minister in the place of Thiers, Oct. 1840. In 
Aug. 1840, Louis napoleon^ who had returned from America, made a second 
attempt to overturn the French Government, and landed at Boulogne with 
a few followers. He was again captured and sentenced to imprisonment 
for Ufe at Ham, from which he afterwards escaped in 1846. On July 18, 1842, 
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tlie Dnke of Orleaos, eldeit son of the King, was aoddcntallT killed by a faO 
from his canlage. In 1843, Queen Victoria Tisited Louls-Fhilippe and bis 
family at tbe CMUtau ttEu, Though the dty of Algiers and the sorronnding 
oonnlay had been cojAquered by the French in 1880, the Arab tribes in the 
interior remained unsubdued under their brave and aotlT* chief, Ahd-tl-Kadr, 
who unceasingly harassed the French troops, and, when defeated, took refuge 
in Moroooo. 1%is led to a war with Morocco, which b^an in May 1844, and 
ended in Sept. of the same year, on the submission of the Staipemrof Morocco 
and his ptinnise to exclude Abd'«MCadr from the Moorish territory. After » 
protmcted struggle, Abd-el-Kadr nimself surrendered to Gen. Lamorici^re in 
1847. Algeria is said to haytf cost the French 40,000,0001. and the loss of 
300,000 men. In 184S, the French forcibly took pooMssUm of TdhiH, 

e. In 1846, Louis-FhUippe was anxious to affiance his family to that of 
Spain, and yet to avoid violating the old treaty which forbad the union of the 
crowns of liranoe and Spain under one sovereign. He therefore contrived that 
the young Queen of Spain should marry her cousin, the Dvke^ CadUf while the 
Infanta should marry his son, the Duie of Mon^^etuier, By this means, be 
hoped that tbe crown of Spain would ultimately be worn by one of his de> 
scendants. Much publlo indignation was expressed at this proceeding. 

/. In 1847, several public exposures were jnade of the disgraceful eorruptUm 
prevalent in all the public departments, by which high offices had been sold, 
and privileges granted for money. These disclosures created a party who were 
desirous of efltecting a moderate Beform in the Chambers by the txtetuion cf the 
SvtffrQQt^ and the correction (A ministerial malpractices. For, at this period, the 
Franchise was confined to males above 26 years of age, who paid direct taxes to 
tbe amount of 8/. yearly, so that the whole body of electors amounted only to 
240,000 out of a population of 36,000,000. Of tbe 450 Deputies returned to tbe 
Assembly, 204 were placemen in the pay of government. At the opening of the 
Chambers in Dec 1847, the King, in Mb speech, designated the Rtform Agitaticn 
as a ' blind hostility ' to tbe government. This led to several angry discussions, 
and the announcement by the advocates of reform of their intention to celebrate a 
Reform Banquet early in Jan. 1848. The Banquet was, however, postponed 
from time to time, and, finally abandoned on its being prohibited by the 
government. Odillon Banrot, however, in the Chamber of Deputies, presented 
on Feb. 22, 1848, several articles of impeachment against>6'tiiA>< and tbe other 
ministers. Upon this, Guizot on the following day announced the resignation of 
himself and his colleagues, and, on the same day, tbe King appointed Bairot and 
Thiers to form a new cabinet, which they promised to do. Tbe appointment, 
unfortunately, came too late to stem the tide of political opposition now eet in. 
The King lort Ids usual presence of mind and prudence. He abdicated in 
favour of his grandson, the young Count de Puis, under the regency of his 
mother, the Duchess of Orleans. The Duchess immediately went to tl^ Cham- 
bers, aooomiMuiied by her son and the Dukes of Nemours and Montpensier, to 
introduce her child as their king and to claim their protection. But a band of 
ferocious men suddenly entered under tbe leadership of Ledru RoUin, and 
quickly put an end to all hopes of success by denouncing at once any compact 
with royalty. Alarmed for her personal safety, the duchess withdrew. Tbe 
mob, as usual, was supreme, and the Dtnastt of the BouitBONFr was at an 
END. In tbe meantime, the King fled to St. Cloud, and thence escaped in 
dl^^ise to Newbaven in Sussex, England, where belauded March 3, 1848, undftr 
the assumed name of William Smith. Afterwards, he resided at Claremont 
where he died, Aug. 26, 1860. 

XA880V 9a.— Thb Second Kepublic, 1848 to 1852. 

1870. On the flight of Louis-Philippe, Feb. 26, 1848, a Kepublic 
w&s once more proclaimed on the old basis of Liberty, Equcdity, and 
Fraternity, when, as formerly, ' trees of liberty ' were planted. A 
Provisional Government was immediately appointed, not by any 
orderly-constituted assembly of experienced men, but by mob accla- 
mation. The', members thus appointed were Bupont de I'Eure, 
Lamartine, Ledru RoUin, Cremieux, Arago, Carnot, Marie, Gen. 
Cavaignac, and Gamier Pages; with Marrast, Louis Blanc, Flo<*on, 
and Albert as secretaries. Few of these were fitted for their high 
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position, while sereral of them were violent partisans and opposed 
to their colleagues. 

b. In addition to this medley in the Provisional Gkyremment, there were 
several dangerous Combinations in active operation, as the fied-repablicans, and 
Socialists or Communists. The Med-republieant (so named from using the old 
red cap of liberty as their badge, as it had been of the anarchists of the ftcst 
revolution) held preposterous views, which led them to desire ^partition cfprth 
per^ and a re-orga^dsation of a reign qf terror. It was with dilBcnlty that 
Lamartine's influence could keep these wretches in check. The SoeUUUU taught 
that it was the duty qf government to provide employment for till dastet of work* 
men and pay them wages, so that, on this principle, workmen would have to 
depend on government and not on their own forethought and exertions. To 
carry out these views Natiokal Wobkbhops were opened, where two francs per 
day were given to every fresh comer. Tbe idle and ignorant were thus placed 
<m a level with the industrious and skilful, obviously the reverse of what should 
be. By this scheme so many were attracted to the capital as to become dan- 
gerous. For these men, secure qf Oteir poft formed themselves into violent 
Clubs which originated numerous fetes, processions, and holidays, calculated to 
engender every kind of disorder. Apiirehending some convulsion from tbJs 
state of things, the rich either hid their money, or left the dty, while equipages 
and luxuries were abandoned. Trade was for a time prostrated, and most of 
the tradesmen were ruined. From actual experiments it was proved, that a 
master who paid fair wages to his workmen, according to their skill and in- 
dustry, and retained a profit for himself, could produce better work and at a 
cheaper rate than what was doue at the National Workshops. 

c On Hay 4, 1848, a new NtMonal AuemlUy was elected, chosen by Unioereai 
Suffrage^ and (notwithstanding the exertions of the Bed-republicans and Social- 
ists to the contrary) the majority of the members were men of moderate views. 
By this assembly, a new Executive OouneU was appointed, consisting of Lamartine, 
Dupont de I'Eure, Arago, Gamier-Pages, Marie, Ledrn Bollin, and Cremieux. 
The secretaries were Louis-Blanc, Flocon, Albert, and Marrast. On tiie refusal 
of the Assembly to appoint a Minister for the National Workshops, an outbreak 
tA the workmen took place on Maj 15, when the rioters attacked the Assembly, 
but were repulsed t^ the National Guard, and the leaders thrown into prison. 
On this occasion, Louis Blanc was expelled from the Assembly. On June 13, 
Louis Napoleon was elected a member of the National Assembly, but did not 
take his seat till Sept. 26. 

d. In June, the labourers in the National Workshops had increased from 
18,000 to 130,000, so that the government became alarmed, and ordered 80,000 
of those who had come from a distance to return home. This immediately 
exdted a formidable insurrection of the Bed-republicans, when numerous buri- 
cades wore erected in the city, June 28, 1848. In this emergency, the govern- 
ment appointed Gen. Cavaignae Dictator. After three days* fighting, June, 24, 0, 
6, with the loss of 16,000 persons killed or wounded, and 8,000 made prisoners, 
the insurgents sunendered. On the suppression of the insurrection, Cavaignae 
resigned the dictatorship, but was Immediately appointed chief of the executive, 
June 88. 

c. Afterwards, the National Assembly drew up a new O>nstltntlon, by which 
the Legislative Power was to be voted in a single Chamber, conslstibig of 760 
members dected by universal suifrage for 8 years. The Executive was to be 
vested in a President elected for 4 years by Universal Suffrage. The National 
Biqnesentatives were to receive 26 francs per day, and the President a yearly 
s^ry of 600,000 francs. On Nov. 4, the new Constitution was soleionly pro- 
mulgated. The next important measure which occupied the attention of the 
nation was the appointment of the first President of tAxe Bepublic. Of several 
candidates, Louis Napoleon obtained 6,687,000 votes ; Cavaignae 1,474,000 ; Ledru- 
Bollin 881,000 ; and Lamartine 21,000. Louis Napoleon was therefore elected 
President, Dec. 11, and proclaimed Dec 20, when he took the presoibed oath to 
observe the Constitution. 

/. Of the various parties composing the present national Assembly, whether 
Legitimists (adherents of the eldo: royal branch), Cvleaniste, Buonapartlsts. or 
BepubUcans, none appear to have consulted the true interests of their country 
inespectivelv of party considerations. For, instead of combining to place the 
liberties of the people on a sound basis, to develope the resources of the country, 
and to modify the system of centralisation, they all seemed Intent on oonsnlting 
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mare party aggrandisaneait, and thns Iceepiiig the xiation in * unabated excite- 
ment and oontinnal rerolntion.' Whikt the membera of the Assembly were 
thus eagerly endeaTonring to extend the influence of their respectiTe paitleB, 
their PrasiaBnt was equally bent on extending hia own. For, on Dee. 2, 1851, 
Louit Napoleon, nnder the pretext of national neoeasity, effected his well-known 
Ck>up D'l^AT, or violent dutnge of state policy. By tiiia act, uniTensal snilrage 
was established, the Legislatire Assembly dissolved, above 180 of its members 
arrested and confined, of whom Thiers, Oayalgnac, and Changamier were sent 
to the Castle of Yinoennes, and Paris declared in a state of nege and oocnided 
by troops. During two days, sanguinary conflicts took place in Paris, but the 
regular troops ultunately prevailed, and secured submission to the new order of 
things. Shortly after this,.Napoleon made a tour through various parts of the 
country, when he was everywhere received with enthusiasm. On Dec 21, 1861, 
he was declared Prittee Ptetident for 10 years by 7,473,000 votes against 641,000 ; 
and on Jan. 1, 1862, was solenmly Installed at Kotre Dame, Paris. 

(f. On Jan. 9, 1862, Changamier, Lamoriciere, and 88 memben of the late 
Legislative Assembly wc» banished from France, while 676 other persons who 
had resisted the Coup d*XteU were transported to Cayenne. At the same time, 
the inscription Xifrerty, EquaUlif, and FtxUemUft was ordered to be erased 
throughout France ; and the ' tmocB ov libsbtt ' were everywhere hewn down 
and burnt. 

On Nov. 4, Napoleon announced the contemplated restoration of the Empire, 
and ordered that the people should be consulted on the change. On Nov. 21, 
the Votes given in favour of the Empire were 7,824,000 ; against it only 253,000. 
On Dec. 2, 1862, the anniversary of the Ckntp (FEtatt the Prince President was 
declared Bmfbbob ov thb Fkbnch, when he assumed the title of Napoubok 8bd. 
Thus, the Bepublio for the second time sunk nnder an Imfxbul Dictator. 

XA880V 9a6.~THB Sboomd Ekikch Emfibe, 1852 to 1870. 

188a. Chables Louis Nafoubon, bom at the ToilerieB, Paris, 
April 20, 1808, was the third son of Louis Buonaparte, brother of 
Napoleon let, formerly King of Holland, and of Queen Hortense, 
daughter of Josephine, bj her first husband, Viscount Beauhamais. 
On the downfall of Napoleon 1st, he was educated at Arenenberg, 
Switzerland, and then at the Grammar School at Augsburg ; studi^ 
military science at Thun, Swit2serland ; took part in the revolt of 
the Carbonari in the Pontifical States, Miurch, 1831 ; attempted an 
insurrection at Strathowrg, Aug. 1836, was captured and then 
exiled to America; returned to Europe in Sept. 1837; was present 
at the death of his mother in Oct. 1837» went to London in 1838, 
whence he landed at Boulogne with 56 followers to raise an inrntt' 
rectum^ Aug. 6, 1840, but was captured and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life in the citadel of Ham, whence he escaped on May 25, 
1 846, into Belgium, thence into England, where he remained until the 
Farts Bevolution of 1848. Soon after this event, he was elected by 
5 departments a Representative of the National Assembly ; took his 
seat Sept. 21, 1848 ; was elected President of the RepvhUc for 4 
years Dec. 10, 1848. He now attached the army to his interest ; 
visited Ham, where he expressed his contrition for his attempts at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne; effected his Coup cPEtat on Dec. 2, 1851, 
when he imprisoned every statesman and general in Paris of known 
ability, dissolved the Assembly, and assumed the Dictatorship for 
10 years; made a conciliatory tour through the provinces, and 
shortly after his return was declared Hereditary Emperor, when he 
assumed the imperial dignity under the title of Napoleon 3bd, 
Empebos of thb French. On Jan. 29, 1853, he married at Notre 
Dame, Eugenie Marie de Montijo, bom at Gbanada, Spain, May 5, 
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1826, second daughter of Count de Montgo, ffrandee of Spain, and 
of Marie Manuela Edrkpatrick, of Closebum, Scotland. 

b, Wab with Bu8SiA.~In 1864, a dispute haTing ariien between the Greek 
and Latin Obuichfls, respecting the exehuive posusrion of (^ Holy Places in 
PittUdme, a mixed oonuninion was appointed by the Saltan of Turkey to decide 
on the loqiectiTe claims. The decision was i^ven in favour of the Qreeks ; 
upon this, the Osar of Bnssia claimed such a i»otectorate over them as was 
qolfce incompatible with the authority of tlieir sovereign, the Sultan. On the 
Onuc^s refusal to concede his claims, Turkey solicited the aid of France and 
Bngland to resist his pretensions, and then declared war against Bussia, Oct. 5, 
18U. On March 13, 1854, England ahd France ooncladed a treaty with Turkey, 
and on March 28 declared war against Bnssia, in which they were joined on 
Jan. S6, 1856, by Sardinia. The principal battles in this war were— iltma, 
fought Sept. 20, 1864 ; BeOaklavay Oct. 26 ; Inkemumn, Nov. 5, in all of which 
the allies defeated the Bnssiaas ; Eupatoria, Feb. 17, 1865, in which the Turks 
defeated the Bussians. The MdUUcoff fort, forming part of Sebastopol, was 
takm by the French, Sept. 8, 1866. T^ob war ended on March 80, 1856, when a 
Trtutg of Peace mu signed at Paris; and the Crimea evacuated l^ the allies 
on July 9, following. — On March 16, 1866, the Prince Tmp«^ai was bom. 
Several attempts have been made at different times on the life of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; the most serious was that made by Orsinl, Fieri, and others, on Jan. 
14, 1858. These men were shortly afterwards executed. 

c In 1869, THS ITAUAH Wab OF LiBBRATTOV commenced. On Austria's 
invading Sardinia, France declared war against Austria and joined Sardinia, 
May 12. The fSrench and Sardinians gained the following victories: — 
MonttbellOy May 20 ; Palestro, May 80 ; Magenta, June 4; MerignanOf June 8 ; 
and So^ferinOf June 24. An armistice was agreed on at ViUa Franeat in 
Lombardy, July 11, which led to the TYeatjf of Peace signed cU Zurieh, Xxy which 
Lombardjf was ceded to Sardinia, Aug. 8, 1869. For the assistance rendered to 
Rftrdlnia in this war, Saivoy and Nice were annexed to France, March 24, 1860 ; 
while the small principality of Monaco was purchased for 4,000,000 francs, and 
alflo annexed to France, bn Feb. 6, 1861. — A Commercial Treaty with Bngland 
on the Free Trade principle was signed Jan 28, 1860. 

d. War with Mexioo, 1862.— In consequence of the long continued in- 
dignities to which foreigners had been subjected by tte Mexican government, 
added to the dishonourable refusal of the Mexicans to meet their obligations to 
foreign bondholders, France, England, and Spain determined upon obtaining 
redreflB Xxj force of arms. Each of these nations^ accordingly, sent out a body 
of troops early in Jan. 1862. Shortly afterwards, however, the Emperor of the 
French so enlarged the original object of invasion, that the English and SpaniA 
generals withdrew from the contest in May. Upon this, the French sent rein- 
fbroements to their troops, and in 1868 conquered the country, changed the 
government to a limited monarchy, procured a pUbUdte in favour of the new 
order of things, and appointed the Archduke Maximilian^ brother of the 
Bmpercv of Auefaria, Emperor of Mexico. The Mexicans, however, a savage 
and treacherous race, betrayed Maximilian to Juarea the Bepnblican General, 
who mercilessly caused htm to be pnblickly shot. The French finally abandoned 
the country in 1867. 

e. yfA& WITH Ai7NAH,-&o.— In 1862, the Annamese having persecuted some 
Frendl Boman Catiiolio Missionaries and their converts, the protection of the 
French government was requested by tlw missionaries. The request was very 
readily granted, as it supplied a plausible pretext for securing an advantageous 
district in Asia. Troops were accordingly sent : the Annamese were defeated 
and compelled to cede Saigon and three extensive provinces to France, and 
permit toleration to the Christians. 

/. War with Prusbia.— On July 16, 1870, Napoleon 8rd, irritated by the 
candidatureship of a Prince of HohensoUem far the vacant throne of Spain 
(though the Prince, when he found that offence had been taken, withdrew), 
ajod impelled, not only by his ministers but by the clamours of the Parisian 
populaoe, rashly declared war against Prussia, This has been the most dis- 
astrous war to the French arms on record. For, on Sept. 2, 1870, the Eocperor 
was himself compelled to surrender at Sbdan as a prisoner of war to the King 
of Prussia ; an act which was immediately followed by the surrender of Mac 
Mahon and his whole army of 70,000 men. The news of these misfortunes, 
instead ot combining adl parties in the defence of their government and country 
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Baddenly prodnoed,on Sept. i, a Bbvolottoh in Furls, when the Tmpwitat. 
DtWAsrr WAB DXFOflKD, and a Bbpubuo proclaimed in its stead. This 
sadden change, as might ha^e been expected, made matters wone, as it intro- 
duced insubordination into the army, and paralysed the exertions of patriotic 
generals. City after dty and fort after fort surrendered to the Prussians. 
Mkiz, the strongest fortress in the country, capitulated Oct. 36, when Marshal 
Basalne, and an army of 178,000 men, surrendered prisoners of war. Farii, 
after a si^Ee of several months, capitulated, Jan. 39, 1871. At last, a Treaty of 
twcM^ on hard and humiliating terms, was granted by Prussia, and ratified by 
the French National Assembly, on Feb. 36, 1871. By this Treaty, Altau (with 
the exception of Belfort) and a part of LormfyM^ including Mets and Thion- 
▼ills, have been ceded to Qermany. In addition to this, a pecuniary indemni- 
fication amounting to 300,000,0001. sterling has to be paid to Germany within 8 
years. The Emperor Napoleon, at tiia conclusion of the war, was released, uid 
has again sought shelter in England. 

189* Thb Third Bxpdblic, Sbpt. i, 1870-71.— On the proclamation of the 
third Bepublic by the mob in Paris, Jules Favre, Gambetta and others were 
nominated the Provisional or Defence Govemment. This was superseded in 
March 1871 by the National Assembly, which met first at Bordeaux and then at 
Versailles, and appointed M. Thiebs the head of the Executive. During April, 
May, and part of June, the CmwmunUU and Red-repubUcan* of Paris waged a* 
senseless and cruel war against the properly appointed Government. Happily, 
however, though with the loss of hundreds of Uves and the destruction of 
immense property, the insurgents have been subdued and peace restored. In 
Aug. 1871 M. Thdebs was declared Prssedent of thb Ebpdblio for 8 years. 

190a In concluding this Historical Sketch of France, I have considered 
that tiie student will derive advantage by a britf statement of the Pbincipai< 
DiFFBREKCES between the French and English Governments : — 

a. In France^ the Government, whether Monarchical, BepubUcan, or Imperial, 
has generally been arbitrary, the powers of which have either been ill-defined, 
or subject to sudden and sweeping changes. In England, on the contrary, the 
(Government is a ConstUutUmal Monarchy, consisting of three branches, of each 
of which the powers and duties are cleariy defined and settled by law. 

h. In France, the old NobUity formed an exclusive and privileged class, 
retaining in their own hands the most distinguished posts and offices ; admitting 
rarely, U ever, any of the middle class, however eminent, to become ennobled ; 
were numerous, generally oppressive, and paid few or no taxes. In England, 
on the contrary, the Arittocraey, though mostly rich hereditary landowners, 
are hereditary only in their tMet, property, and right to vote in the house ot 
Peers ; they are exempt from no taxes nor from any civil responsibilities. Men 
of humble origin, when pre-eminently distinguished for some great merit, have 
been ennobled in England. Our ArisGocracy are, as a body, deeply interested in 
the stability of the country, constitute in general the most liberal landlords, and 
have, on many occasions, formed a strong check on the attempted encroacdi- 
ments of the monarch on the one hand, and the fickle hastiness of tiie people on 
the other. 

e. In France, not only the Ministers, but the members of the Senate and the 
Legislative body, receive an allowance for attendance at each session. In 
England, only the Ministers of the (Government receive salaries ; both the Peers 
and the Bepresentatives of the Gommons attend Parliament without any remu- 
neration whatever. 

d. In France, both National and Local Affairs are under the control of 
government ; the Prefects of Departments, the Mayors of Towns as well as the 
Police, are all apiwinted by the Central Cfovemment, and receive salaries for 
their offices. In England, Local affairs are not interfered with by the National 
Govemment, but are managed by the mayors, aldermen, and common council 
of each borough, who are chosen by the burgesses, and receive no salaries for 
their services. 

e. In France, the taxes are frequently raised by arbitrary means; forced 
conacriptioM have been repeatedly Q. not generally made ; freedom of the press 
is much restricted ; the circulation of the Scriptures, if not actually prohibited 
before the First Revolution, was practically so, as the iniqaitous persecutions of 
the Albigenses and Huguenots fully testify. In England, no taxes can be raised 
without the concurrence of Parliament ; nor can atiy man be compelled to 
serve either in the army or navy against his will. No restriction is put on thd 
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free cirenlation of the Scriptures, nor on the Frees beyond what moral obligation 
requires. 

/. In Franeet as an power is centred in ParUy should this Central Power be 
crushed, there is an end of the goyemment, and a new order may be suddenly 
and -violently created, as has been the case several times within the last century. 
In England^ no mob can overthrow the government, the ringleaders, however 
numerouR, would soon be brought to punishment. Besides, the English are an 
order-loving and law-observing people, and know full wdl that any giievance 
can be ledreBsed by an appeal to the law or to parliament. 

KaSSOV 93.— BB&OXUM. 

191a« Fhtsicaih — ^Belgium in its extreme Length is 190 m.; 
Breadth, 115 m.; Area, 11,402 sq. m.; Pop. 4,940,670; Cap. 
Bbtjssexs. 

b, Belgium has neithor Islands nor Foreign PossesBions. 

X9Zam Surface, — The face of the countiy is in general level, 
except towards the S.K in the provinces of liege and Namnr, where 
the snr&ce becomes undulating, and in some ports hilly. In the 
Northern provinces the land along the rivers is protected from 
inundation by Dykes. The country is thickly studded with thriving 
towns and villages. In the E. and S. of Belgium are several forests ; 
especially in Hainault and Luxembourg. 

h. There are no Mountains, The Rivers are the Scheldt {skeU), 
and Meuse (French, in German Maas), with the tributaries of the 
Meuse, namely, Sambre, Onrte, and Lesse. 

19Sa. The CUmate, — The provinces differ veiy much in climate; 

in the elevated Central and South East provinces the air is salu^ 

brious, but in the West Districts, cool and damp ; particularly 

in the West parts of Flanders and Antwerp. The winters in general 

are cold ; the summers frequently moist and hot. 

b. The mean annual Temperature U 6ff* ; the extreme heat Is 92^, the extreme 
cold V* Fahr. 

194a. The SoU.^The Soil of Belgium is not naturally fertile, 

consisting of sand interspersed with fields of clay ; but, by assiduous 

^cultivation, it has been brought to so high a degree of fertility, 

that the whole country has the appearance of a garden. 

b. Minerals.— The chief Minerals are coal, principally in.Li^^ and Hainanlt, 
iron, which is very abundant, copper, xinc, marble, slate, and stone. Mining is 
estcoisively pursued. 

19$a. Political '^DiTisioirs.— Belgium is divided into 9 Pro* 
vinces: — 



Ptovincee, 


iSba, 


PofWlO- 
Mon. 


OkWnwna, Pop. in noueande. 


1. Antwerp 
t. iBst Flanders 

t, West Flanders 

4. Hainanlt 
Bw & Brabant 
e. Llnburg* 
7. Uege . . 
«. Katttor .* . 
ft Lazemboorg. 

* 


1,0M 
1,1«S 

1,251 

1,441 
1,971 
984 
1,1S0 
1,417 
1,710 

11,401 


47«,S87 
8M,008 

886.489 

866.801 
851,694 
199.705 
561.899 
806,516 
907.946 


Anheerpt 114 ; Malfnes, 8S ; Lierre, U. 
1 &hmu, 190 ; Oudenarde, 6; Dendermond, 8 ; 
St. Nicholas, 30. 
Bruges, 60 ; Ostend, 17 ; OourtrsI, 98 ; Tpres, 

MonSfM ; Tonmay, 81 ; Obarlerof, 19. 
BRUSSKL&, 800 : Lnuvnln. 89 ; Terlemont, 19. 
Busseli, 9; St. Trond, 9 ; Tongrres, t, 
Liege, 97 ; Verrlers. 98 ; Hujr, la 
Namur. 99 ; DInant, 7. 
ArUm, 5. 


4.940,570 
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ft. TIleM are sabdlylded into S8 Olioaits (urmidiaaeinente), 865 Oantons, 
and 3,538 parishes (eommunes). The names in Jtalict denote the ProTindal 
Capitals. 

X9€am IivDusTRiAL PuBSUiTS. Agriculture, ^e. — ^In general, 
Agricoltare is conducted on yery economical principles, by which 
miade husbandry is extensiyely practised. Much of the fertility of 
the soil may be traced to the rotation of crops, and to the constant 
application of manure, to obtain which large numbers of live-stock 
are reared. The feurmer^s chief care is to understand and improye 
the quality of the soil, so as to make it produce a great deal at little 
cost. The /arms are in general only small. 

• 5. iV0d«e<f .— All kinds of grain and froit ore raised in abmidanoe ; and also, 
potatoes, tomips, flax, hops, tobaooo, beet-root, and diioory. JTorMeitttMre is 
an important branch <A indnsfexy. Homed catUe, horses, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry are extensively reared. 

' 197a. Manufacturea, ^e. — ^An amazing impetus has been 
given of late years to Belgian industry ; and, perhaps, no country is 
in a more thriving condition than Belgium. The fine linen fiibrics, 
lawns, and cambrics of Mechlin and Brussels cannot be surpassed. 
The chief Manufactures are woollens (the most important), cottons, 
linens, carpets, silks, lace, embroidery, paper, oil-cloth, steam- 
engines, fire-arms, nails, cutlery, and other articles. 

• 5. Ti» ExporU axe very important, consisting of woollen, linen, and cotton 
goods, glass Waxes, refined sugar, com, cattle, sUns, paper, iron goods, nails, 
machinoy, fire-arms, &c The amount of Ei^rts to Ortat Britain alone in 
1868, was 8,395,0002. The ImporU oominifle coffee, cotton, wool, hides, salt, 
raw sogar, wines, timber, earthenware, indigo, tobaoooo, dtc. The amount of 
Imports from Britain in 1868 was 8,U9,000<. c The Boadt throughout are 
excellent, and kept In good repair. The whole country is intersected with 
CanaU ; and a complete system of BaUwaif* is In full operation, amounting in 
1869 to 1,801 miles, d. The chief FnU ara— Antwerp, Ostend, and Nienport. 

JbaSBOV 9%m — Social. 19aa. Chwmment — The Government 
is a Constitutional Monarchy with two chambers ; comprising a 
Senate, or Upper House, elected for 8 years, and a Lower House of 
Representatives, elected for 4 years ; both these are elected by the 
people. The Sovereignty is hereditary, except in fiiilure of heirs 
male, when the succession will be determined by the assembled 
chambers. 

• 5. PoBishment of death has been abolished. Fretdom itf the Preu and Triai 
hg Jury are established. JfiUtarif Service is required of every male at the age 
of 19, for a period of 8 years ; but substitution is permitted. The PubHe 
Btvenue in 1870 was 7,061,0001. ; the ExpmdUure wSs 7,009,0002. The /VUfe 
DeU is 37,860,0002. e. The Armf in 1869 was 87,000 regulars and 135,000 
militia. The JVovy consists of (mly a few gun-boats, d. There is no compuliKny 
assessment for the Poor ; but aU mendid^ is prohibited. Hospitals for the indi- 
gent and asylums for lunatics are numerous. 

199a. Religion, — ^Properly speaking there is no state feligion ; 
but the great majority of the people are Roman Catholics, rigid 
adherents to the dogmas and ceremonies of the Romish Church, and 
remarkably subject to the influence of the priests. The Protestants 
are few in number. Complete toleration, however, is allowed by the 
constitution, to all persuasions in their mode of worship. 

6. Part of the Salaries of the lOnisteni of eroiy denomination is paid 1^ the 
State. The Boman CathoUca have one Archbishop and five Bishops. In 
Belgium there are 998 oonveati* 
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200a« EitteoHon. — In Belgium, Education it not oompulaory ; 
in every town, howeyer, there are primary schools, in which the 
instruction is limited to reading, writing, and a little arithmetic. 
These schools are mostly under the influence of the priests. la 
most of the principal towns, there are Sunday and eyening schools for 
the working classes; and for the Middle and Upper Claasea, 
Atheneums and Gymnasiums ; still, about 30 per cent, of the adult 
population are unable to read and write. 

b, Tbere are f onr UnivtrtUiet deToted to tiie higher range of Sdentific and 
Literary Stodiee ; of tfaeee Oheut and LUffe belong to the State ; Louwnn is 
excloBiYely Boman Oatholic, while Bruueh, fbnnded by aaaodation, is open to 
allcl aaoo a. The Elystem for examining Stadents and confexTing degxeea is 
similar to that adopted by the UniveEsity of London, e. Then axe seyeral 
public lAbrariei. Fainii$iff and AtxhUeOure hare in Belgium been carxied to a 
l^gh state of perfection. 

201a« Raeei, Langttaget <£e.~Belgium ispoesessed by two principal races :— 
—1. The FUmingSt who occupy East and West Flanders, and great portions of 
Brabant, Antwerp, and Limbozg, are of Teutonic origin, speak a dialect of the 
Ihitch, and amount to about 3,200,000. 2. The TfaOoofM, who occupy Ll^se. 
Namnr, Hainault, and parts of Luxembourg, are of French origin, speak i 
dialect of old FrewA, and amount to about 1,600,000. The French language is 
used in public affairs, and by all the educated dasses. 

b, Mamnerii ^— The Belgians difTer much in the different proTinces. On 
the borders of Holland, the people are yery similar to the Dutdi, and adopt 
their ooatoms, amusements, and dress. In the Southern districts, they resemble 
the Fzench in appearance, costume, and language. The Bdgian bni^hers 
have always manifested an impatience of control, which, in the Middle Ages, 
embroiled thexn with tiieir feudal Lords, and led them into .-violent excesses. 
They aie now noted for their observance of religions rites and ceremonies ; 
hence, long and imposing processions of the priesthood in their sacerdotal 
dresses are frequently parading the streets of the principal towns, when it 
vronld be dangerous to manifest the slightest disposition to ridicule. The 
higher olaasos are greatly influenced hy bigotry, and the lower by superstition. 
Music and Dancing are favourite amusements. In general, the labouring 
claaaee in Belgium are rude and less instructed than in Holland ; btat, in- 
dustrious and provident habits are observable in every part id the kingdom, 
especially in Flanders. 

20^ Cmnr Tovnrs amo Hibtokioal Looalitibs.— Pop. of towns in 
thousands. 



Ant'-werp, a large seaport, with a strong 
citadel, nnce the residence of Rubens, 
Tandyck, and Tenters, p. 114. 

Bruges (bm^ei), cap. of W. Flanders, 
once the resld. of the Oounts of Flan- 
ders ; manf. of damasks, lace, carpets, 

IWfiOl 

BausssLS, cap. of Belgium, in & Brabant, 
an elegant city, manf. of carpets, lace, 
AOi, pop. with suburbs, 800. 

Charieroi (xkart-noaAO, in Hainault, 
nails, catJetT, ft&; or.ara ooal mines, 

p. IS. 

Ounr-tray, in W. Flsnders, line linens, 
p.n 

DendermoBdfl* or Termonde, In R Flan- 
ders, a strongly fortified tn., p. 8. 

Fontendy', a vll. in Hainault, where the 
BngUan were def. by the French in 
174& 

Obent (gano), cap. of B. Flanders. Itneni, 
carpets, Ac^ seat of a univervitj, bpl. 
of Jtttan of Ghent (son of BdWHrd 
Srd), also of Kniiteror Charles 5th, 



Lidge OMie), cap. of the prov., a eeL 

ecclesbistteal tu. in the mid. ages; 

manf. of firearms, machinery, and seat 

of a university, p. 9f. 
Louvain', in S. Brabant, eeL in mid.afes, 

now the seat of a university ; manf. of 

lace, woollens, Ac, p. 88. 
Mech'lln (.mek-Un) Fr. Malinss (tea), in 

Antwerp, fam. for its laoe, damasks, 

p. 88. 
Mons, in Hainault (kbHOe), a stoong ta, 

woollens, p. la 
Namur (na-moor), cap. of Kamnr, iron 

works, cutlery, p^ 86. 
NlchoUu, In B. Flanders, manf. of cottons 

and woollens, p. 94. 
Oscend', In W. Fhmders, a seaport, eeL 

for several sieges, p. IT. 
Ondenarde', In B. Flandera, oeL for a 

Vict, of the Bngiish under Marlborough 

over the French in 1708, p. 8. 
Qaatre Bras (kntrbrAh), a vil. lo m. & of 

Waterloo, where Wellington repulsed 

Ney, June 16, 181& 



P.UQL '. RamMI-lies, In 8. Brabant, reL for a Viet. 

Buy (w«), in Liege, iron work8, paper ; valned by the BngUsh over the French, 
BlUa, p. 10. May 88, 170«. 
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Bpa. in LMge, eeL tor IM ehalybetfea 

waters, p. 4 
TM-elt (ti^tt), in W. Flanden, manf. of 

wooUeni, lUienSp p. IL 
Toamaj (jtoor-ftaif), la Halnaolt, carpets, 

woollens, p. 81. 



Yenrlera, tn Uegt, woollena, p. M. 

Waterloo', In S. Brabant, 19 m. from 
Bmaaela, ceL for the rlet. of Welllngtoa 
over Napoleon lit, June 18, 161& 

Tprea (a»i»ray),ln W.Flandera, a fortified 
tn., maul of wooUena, diapers, p. 17. 



20Sa« HzBTOBT.— In the times of the Bonums, Belgium and the adjacent 
parts fonned a third diyision of Gaol (called CfaUia Bdafea), and was oocapied by 
several warlilro Gkimaii tribes. In the 5th century, the Belgian population was 
mnob. changed by saooessiTe invasions <A Franks, Basons, and other tribes. 
Such of the inhabitants as had embraced Christianity became known under the 
name of Flemings, 

b. In ChariefMign^t time, ▲.D. 800, the country became subject to France, 
and the valiant warriors were succeeded by abject Serfs. The clergy at that 
time enjoyed great wealth, while tBe people were oppressed. Gradually, how- 
ever, the Flemings were enabled to form assodations, called OuUdt, for pro- 
tection and mutual assistance. These were the origin of all tbe ancient tmmi- 
dpal corpotxUtonst which soon became numerous. 

e. In 1070, Flemish MariHffu Ci>mmeree had made great progress with Spain 
and England, whence they imported their wooL Woollen goods, com, and the 
herring fishery formed a great souxxse of wealth. The men of Flanders were 
held in great repute as good sfddieiB, and constituted an important part of the 
Norman army which invaded Bngland. The country was divided into several 
large and powerful Earldoms and Duchies. When the Crusades commenced, 
many of the Lords parted with portions of their lands, and granted great 
IfzMleges to the trading communil^, in order to secure the means of fighting 
against the Saracens. The Flemish Burghers were thus enabled to become, in 
a great measure, independent, having a jurisdiction of their own. They conse- 
quently formed themselves into Communes, elected Magistrates, built magni- 
flcent town-halls, and so extended their influence, that ultimately they became 
only nominally subject to their princes. 

d. In A.D. 1884, tiiese Provinces passed I7 marriage to the House qf Burgundy^ 
and under it the manufacturing aad commercial towns were very flourishing. 
Luxury, however, brought in many evils ; an inordinate fondness for dress and 
show. Mid a sad degenoacy in morals. The fsmous ordo: of the Oolden Fleece 
was instituted in 14S0. In 1477 Belgium passed under the dynasty of Austria, 
and was by Charles Sth conveyed in 1665 to his aaa Philip, King of Spain. 
The tyranny, however, of Philip 2nd, the iniquitous proceediogs of the Inqui- 
sUUm, and the cruelties of the Duke of Alva, drove many of the best artisans 
to take refuge in England. Belgium remained under Spain till 1706, when, by 
the victory of BamUUes, gained by Marlborouc^ over the Frendi, it again 
became subject to Austria, 

e. In 17iM, it was conquered by the French and incorporated into the French 
BepubUc. In 1816 it was amiexed to ffoUand, and formed with it the Kingdom 
qf the Netherlands, In 1880 Belgium revolted from Holland ; and, with the 
assistance of the French, became an independent kingdom. In 1881, Leopold, 
a prince of Saxe-Cobourg and uncle of Queen Victoria, was induced, after some 
hesitation, to accept the crown. He proved a wise and able sovereign ; at his 
death, Dec 1865, hJs son Leopold 2nd succeeded to tbe throne. 



or 

%0%am Physical. — Holland, or teb NsrHEBLAinis, is about 
160 m. in Length, by 110 m. in Breadth. The Area, including 
Limbuig and Luxembouig is 18,627 sq. m. ; Fop, 8,736,682 ; Cap, 
Amstbbdak. 

h, Ovlfsy j-e, — Zuyder Zee (the chief entrance to which is called 
7%0 Helder) ; Lauwer S^ee on the N., and the BoUart on the N.E. 

e. Islands. — Wal'cheren, North Bereland, South Beyeland, Tfaolen, 
Over Flakee, Voome, Texel, VliSland, ice. 
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aOBo. Surface, — The natural Surface of the country, with the 
exception of a few slight elevations in Guelderland, Utrecht, and 
Oyerjssel, presents one unbroken flat, without a hill or rock, without 
forests, or (except in the South part) running waters. The land, 
consisting principally of moor, marsh, and meadow land, is traversed 
by numerous canals, which are lined on their banks with rows of 
willows and poplars. This scene, however, is relieved by meadows 
of wide extent and beautiful verdure, covered with numerous herds 
of well-fed cattle. 

b. The Northern parts of the cotrntry are mostly below the level of the sea, 
to which the bordering sea rises during high tides or swells. Hence originated 
an imminent danger of inundation, tUl the Dutch constmcted those immense 
mounds or Dykett by which the sea u ezdnded, and which form so extraordinary 
a monument of tiidr industry. These Mounds, constmcted of earth and day, 
are protected in some places by wicker-work, and in plaoes more exposed, by 
masonry or numerous idles. Marshes are numerous. 

e. Mountaine^ nome, d. Rivers, are the Khine (with its branches, 
Waal, Lech, Yssd, and Vecht), the Mouse (or Maas), and the Scheldt 
{skdf). 

The Rhine communicates with the Zayder Zee through the Y»$el and Vecht ; 
and with the Mense through the Wcua and Leek. Haarlem Lake or Jfeer, a 
former inlet of the Zuyder Zee, has been drained, by which 45,000 acres of land 
have been gained. Other Meers both in North and South Holland have also 
been drained, by which much land has been reclaimed. The low drained lands 
axe ckXtoi PMers, 

204a. Climate, — The Climate is generally moist and foggy, 
and even in the finest weather the atmosphere is loaded with vapour 
which would rust everything were it not prevented by the extraordi- 
nary cleanliness of the Butch. In consequence of &e dampness of 
the climate and the lowness of the country, the inhabitants are 
frequently subject to agues, intermittent fevers, rheumatisms, and 
sinular diseases. 

b. The mean annual Temperature at Amsterdam is 49° ; the mean of Winter 
is 85** Eahr. ; of <Sbimiiwr 64° ; but in Autumn^ the temp, is sometimes 90°. 
Little snow falls. The Canals are generally froaen in Winter for 8 months, 
when Skating is the usual mode of locomotion. In Winter and Spring, the 
vinds are generally strong ; these, however, purify the air, which otherwise 
would be unhealthy, from the exhalations arising from numerous stagnant 
waten. 

• 

a07<i« iSot/.— The Soil near the coasts is generally sand mixed 
with turf, but it is cultivated with great care. In other parts there 
is much deep loam, the polders are generally fertile. The provinces 
near to G-ermany contain many meers, marshes, and turf moors. In 
Drenthe, Pauper Colonies have been established since 1818 for the 
reclamation of waste land. 

fr. Minerals are not to be found, except turf, potters* day, fuller's earth, and 
some bog-iron in Overyssd and Oudderland. c Of Wild Animals, hares and 
rabbits abound, as well as pheasants, partridges, and Storks, whidi last are 
almost snperstitiously revered. 

208« Political Divisions. — Holland, including Luxembourg, 
which is neutralised, consists of 12 Provinces: — 
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Pfovfincts, 



1. Oronlnffen . 
8. Drenthe (dreni) 

3. FriSsland . 

4. Overyuei 

5. Oaelderhmd 

6. Utrecht 

7. V. Holland . 

8. S. Holland . 

9. Zeeland 
la North Bmbant 
11. PC of Llmbnrg 
II. PUof Lnxemboorg 



8q. 
Miles. 



907 
1.0X9 
1,367 
1.306 
1,971 

(SI 

966 

1.176 

64S 

1,985 
864 

990 



Chi^fTounu. Pop,in7%inuand§. 



13,637 



Oroningen, 36. 

Aasen, 5 ; Meppel, 7. 

Lemumrden, 24 ; Harllngen, 10. 

Xvfolle^ 19 ; Deventer, 16. 

Amktim, ao ; Zatphen, IS ; Nlmegnen, 21. 

Utrecht^ 65 : Amersfoort, 18. 

iAHBTSRDAX, 263 ; Haarlem, 39 ; Helder, 14 ; 8aar- 
dam, 13. 
Hague, 83 : Rotterdam, 111 ; L^den, 37 ; Dort, 18 ; 
Delft, 31. 
Middielmrg, 16 ; Flnahing, 11. 
JBoU-Je-dtuit 33 ; Breda, 15 ; Bergen-op-Zoom, 7. 
JfoMtHcM, 88 ; Boermond, 9. 
LuaBembourgt 13. 



a09a. Industbiai. PuBsnrrs. — Agricfdture, ^c, — From, the 
hmaidity of the Climate, Holland is better fitted for a crazing than 
for an arable country, and accordingly, much more land is occupied 
in pasture than in tillage. Of the entire surfiobce, one fourth is said 
to be unreclaimed ; of the remainder, two thirds are in meadow^ and 
the rest in tillage and gardens. The Dutch dairies are celebrated, 
and great quantities of butter and cheese are made and exported. 

6. The chief vegetable Products are back- wheat, barley, and 'oats ; yegetable 
madder, millet, potatoes, hemp, and flax. The com raised is insufficient for 
home oonsomption. Cattle are nnmerons and usually of a laige siae. HorH- 
culture has long formed a fayotaite occupation of the Dutch, particularly in 
the Fkfral department. 

aiOa. MatH{factureSf ^e, — ^The Manufactures of Holland have 
of late much extended. The potteryware of Delft has regained 
much of its former importance. The spirit called Geneva gin, or 
Hollands, is well-known. The principal Manufactures are linen, 
woollens, silks, leather, refined sugar, gin, potteryware, paper, 
cotton, wooden clocks, and jewellery. There are numerous dis- 
tilleries, breweries, and bleach-grounds. 

b. The Commerce of Holland, which was nearly annihilated during the Vreach 
occupancy of the country, has since 1814 again become extensive. The Exports 
consist of Colonial Produce, as cofEee, sugar, spices, tea, silks, kc. ; of Home 
Productions, as butter, cheese, flax, hemp, tobacco, madder, cattle and horses, 
with the produce of their Fisheries and Distilleries. The amount of Exports to 
all countries in 1868 was 30. 000,0001. ; to Cfreat Britain alone, 11, 889,0001. The 
chief Imports are com, salt, wine, timber, granite, marble, and mannl^- 
tured goods. The total value of Imports from all nations was in 1868, 
38,750,000r. ; from Great Britain alone, 10,S92,000{. The Fisheries are very im- 
portfmt, employing several thousand boats, c. The Roads between the chief 
towns are usually broad and well paved ; but the principal communication is by 
CanalSy which are very numerous. In 1867, about 659 miles of Railway were in 
operation. The chief Ports are Amsterdam, Botterdam, Middleburg, Flushing, 
Dort, and Brielle. 



96.— Social CoirDiTiON. 211a. — Crotfemment,4'0, — 
The Government since 1815 has been a Constitutional Hereditary 
Monarchy. The Legislative Power is vested in tlie Sovereign and 
the States General, which consist of two Chambers, the Ujmer of 
39 members, elected by the Provincial States from the most highly 
assessed inhabitants, and the Lower of 80 Deputies chosen for 
2 years by voters who pay assessed taxes amounting to 1/. 13«. 
annually. 
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b. From 1815 to 1880, HoUaad and Belgimn fonned the Kingdom <tf the NHher- 
lands. In 1880, Belgium became independent ; but the King of Holland retains 
his former title of * King of the Netherlands,' * Prince of Orange^* &c. The 
Bojfoi FamUf at Holland is descended from a German Count Walram^ one of whose 
descendaiits in 1404 acquired the barony of Breda, and settled in the Kether- 
Ijuids. A descendant of this baron married the sister and heiress <rf the Prltace 
of Orange and Count of Chalons, and his son, on the death of the Prince, 
assumed the title in 1A80. The principality of Orange was a smaU independent 
state near Avignon in the South of France, which, on the death of WilUam 8id 
of England, in 1718, was ceded to Loois 14th of France. 

e. The Bevenve of Holland in 1869 was 8,069 ,000<. ; the Expen^ture about the 
same. The National JMtiia 80,643,000t. The national credit of Holland ranks 
high in the Commercial World tot integrity and punctuality of payment. 
d. TbB Axmy in 1869 consisted of about 61,000 men placed in the Netherlands, 
and 27,000 in the Colonies ; the Navy of 60 steamers and 64 sailing yossels, 
manned by about 9,000 men. e. Provision is made for the indigent Poor ; all 
mendicancy is punishable by law. 



Beliaion.^-The Belioon of the ereat majority of the 
people, 88 well as of the Boyal family, is Cdvinistic Protestantism ; 
but all persuasions have fiill toleration. The Salaries of the 
Ministers of eyery denomination are paid by the CK)Temment. 

axSo. — EdMeation. — ^The Primaiy Education pursued in Holland 
is entirely Secular ^ and is extensively difiused. 

h. The whole is under the superintendence of the Minister of the Interior, 
aasisted \fj an Inspector-General. No teacher can exercise his profession till 
he has reoeiyed a certificate of gen»»I qualification. For the Higher Branches 
of EducaU(m, there are three Universities, Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen. 
c. In Science and LUerature, the Dutch can boast of Erasmus, Grotins, Boerhaave, 
Leeunhoek, &c. d. The Dutch Langitage, which is a dialect of the Teutonic, is 
the general Language of the connti^. 

214* J%e People, Habits, Jkc—Tbe Dutch are strongly attached to the 
GoTemment ; and few countries possess a population in which the domestic 
and social duties are discharged with such constancy. Their national character 
has been moulded into the form natural to a highly commercial people— solid, 
steady, quiet, laborious, and eagerly intent on the accumulation of wealth, which 
thoy xesry properly seek rather by eeonomjf and steady perseverance than by q)ecn]a- 
tion. A scrupulous economy, indeed, and cautions foresight seem to characterise 
every class of the community, both agricultural and commercial ; and thus, the 
Dutch are enabled to bear up against the most formidable physical difficulties, 
and to seonre a larger amount of individual comfort than probably exists in any 
otbsr country. Their extreme cleanliness is well known. 



\, — I%e Foreign Possessions of Holland are extensive and 
valuable, comprising : — 

1. In the East Indies— Jkva, the most important of their possessions, Madura, 
Bali, Lombak, Sumbawa, the South part of Timor, West part of Biumltra 
(Bencoolen, Palembang, sc), Banca, Biouw, the South- West of Bomfio) Band- 
jermassin, kc.), some of the Moluccas (Amboyna, Banda, Temate, and QiUSio), 
CeKbSs (having Menado on the North and Macassar on the South). 

2. In the West Indies— St. Eustatius, Saba, and part of SL Martin. 
8. In fkmth ifm^rica— Dutch Guyana and the island of Cura9oa. 

4. In 4/Hea— El-Mina, and several forts on the coast of Guinea. 

216* CHnv TowHS ahd Plaoss or Ixtsbut.— Pop. in thousands. 



Alk-maar, In N. Holland, trade In bntter, 

cheese, fte., p. 11. 
Amersfoort, inUtrecht, cottons, woollens, 

Slaasware, p. 18. 
▲MsnBDAM', in N. Holland, the eap^ a 

large commercial city, bnllt on plies. 

The prinelpal streets are neat; there 

are namerons caaals, p. 168. 



Ambelm (hums), in Onelderland, wooUcns, 

cottons, fta, p. 29. 
Ber'gen-op-Zoom, In N. Brabant, a strong 

fortress, p^ 7. 
Bois-Ie-Dnc (bo-oMo^ieta:), a fortified 

town In N. Brabant, p. 84. 
BrSda, a strongly fortified town in V 

nfabant,p.l^ 
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Delft, In B. Holland, eeL for Ito earthen- 

ware: hpL of Grotlus, p. as. 
DeTen'ter, in Overyiael, carpets, Uneni, 

p. IT. 
Ourt, or Dordrtjcht, In S. Holland, theanc 

residence of the Oonnts of Holland ; In 

1571 the independence of the United 

Provinces was first declared here ; In 

1618, a eel. Bjrnod was held, which con^■ 

deraned the tenets of Arminlus, p. M. 
Flushing, a strong seaport; bpL of De 

Bnyter, p. 11. 
Oron'lngen, a fine commercial eitj, seat 

of an anc nnlTerslty, p. 88. 
Haar'lem, in a well coltivated district ; 

mant. of cottons, silks, carpets; its 

cathedral contains a fam. organ, p. S9. 
Hagu6t an elegant city, nr. it the rural 

paL of the King, p. 83. 
Hoom, a seaport with much trade, p. la 
I«eeawar'den, in Friesland, with a royal 

pal., much trade, p. Sfi. 
Ley'den, in 8. Holland, seat of a eel. 

nnivers., p. 87. 
Luxembourg, cap. of Luxembourg, with 

many ane. remains, p. 11. 
Maes-tridU (nia<«-«treeO, in Llmburg, a 

strong tn., manf. cottons, woollens, 

paper, p. 98. 
Mlddleburg, in Zeeland, an anc city ; 

maul starch, gUss, paper, p. 18. 



Nlmeg^en, in Gndderiand, a strong tn. ; 
p.». 

Rotterdam', In B. Holland, a large sea- 
port, bpL of Erasmus ; the resid. of many 
Bnglish, p. 11& 

Schiedam (akee), in 8. Holland, eel. for the 
manf. of gin, termed 'Geneva' (prop. 
ietuvtr^ from theiim<]>er t)erry), p. IS. 

Texel, an isle at the entrance of the 
Zuyder Zee, 18 m. by 6 m., p. 5. 

Utreef^t (UUra-TraSeetum), fam. fir two 
treaties ; one in 1679, uniting the Seven 
Provlnres ; the other in 1718, terminiit- 
ing the war of the Spanish succession, 
p. M. 

Waleheren (tool'-sJkerm), an isle IS m, hy 
8 m., fertile but unhealthy, below the 
level of the sea, from which It is pro- 
tected by dykes, p. 4S. 

Zaandam (improp. Saardam), in N. Hoi- 
land, wbere Peter the Great of Russia 
woriced as a shipwright, p. IS. 

Ztttphen, in Guelderland, where Sir 
Philip Sydney ftoU in battle in 1686, 
p. 16. 

ZwoUe, in Overyssel, tormierly one of the 
Hanse towns, p. so. 

Zuyder Zee' (siHler-sM), formerly a lake, 
now a gulf, united to the German Ocean 
by an inundation in 138S, U 45 m. by 
86 m. 



217a« HiSTOBT.— The Dutch occupy the district onoe possessed by the 
Batam. In 848 ▲.D. this district formed part of the Empire of Oermcmif. In 
1000 AJ). the country was divided inta Duchies, Ciounties, and Imperial cities. 
Among the nobles, the Counts of Flanders were the most powerful. In 1388, the 
ffouM of Burgundif obtained the supremacy. In 1648, the celebrated Emperor 
Charles fiift, annexed these provinces to Spain ; but the establishment of the 
iniquitous Inquisition by Philip 2nd in 1566, roused five of these provinces 
{HoUandy Utreehtf Zeeland^ Oudderland, and Friedand)^ to renounce their 
aU^iance to him. In 1573, the Prince of Orange (ancestor of the Dutch royal 
family) joined the revolt, and was appointed the leader. In 1587, Maurice^ the 
son at this prince, was appointed Stadthoider, In 1594, Owryssd and Qroning^n 
having joined the league, the Republic of the Seven United Provinces was fnUy 
formed, which was afterwards called Holland from the leading province. The 
Independence of the United Provinces was recognised in 1609 by Spoin. Drentht 
and North Brabant were subsequently added. The chief Magistrate was called 
Stadtholder, or Protector of the State. In 1648, at the Peace of Westphalia, 
the Republic was recognised by Europe. In 1652, it waged war against 
England, when the Dutch fleets were commanded bv Van Tron^ and De Ruifter, 
In 1747, the dignity of Stadtholder, which had hitherto been elective, was 
declared hereditary in the House cf Orange^ in all the Seven Provinces. 

5. In 1794, the French BepubUcans overran Holland, when the Stadtholder 
took reifuge in England. In 1806, Holland was formed by Napoleon 1st into a 
kingdom and given to his brother Louis (father of Napoleon 8rd), who resigned 
in 1810. It was then annexed to France, and remained united till Nov. 1818, 
when the Orange Family were recalled. The Prince of Orange governed the conn- 
try by the title of Sovereign Prince till 1815, when the seven northern provinces, 
called HoUandf and the ten southern provinces, called Belgium^ after a separation 
of 200 years, were again united under the name of the * Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands* This union continued for fifteen years, when, in 1880, the Belgians 
revolted from their all^;ianoe, and, by the assistance of the French, who sent 
an army to their aid, became an independent state. The ^ng of HoUand, 
however, retains the title of ' King of the Netherlands,' along with possession of 
parts of limburg and Luxembourg. In 1867, Limburg was made an integral 
part of Holland, whOe Luxemboui^ was attached to it as neutralised territory, 
and its fortress demolished. 

The Sovereigns of the House of (Grange who have reigned as Kings of 
Holland ore— William 1st, 1815; William 3nd, 1840; William Srd, 1849, the 
present sovereign. 
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KBSSOV 97.— BBirM 

21Sa« Physical. — Dbitbiark consists of the Peninsula of Jut- 
land and the islaiids of Zealand, Fuhnen, and seyeral adjacent ones. 
It was despoiled in 1864 by Prussia ami Austria of- its Southern 
Provinces. Its present Area, escelusive of Iceland and the Faroe 
Isles, is 14,797 sq. m. Pop. 1,732,0(00. Cap, CoPBirHAaEN. 

6. Gulfsj iS^aifo.— The Sound between Sweden and Zealand, the 
Great Belt between Zealand and Fuhnen, the Little Belt between 
Ftthnen and Sleswick. 

c. The Danish Islands are Zealand, Fuhnen, Falster, Laaland, 
Langeland, Moen, Bornholm, and several smaller ones. 

d. Capes, — The.Skaw and the Horn. 

ZX9am Surface. — ^The Surface of Denmark is nearly flat ; the 
islands in particular, rising only a few feet above the level of the sea. 
On the East there are few elevations. The highest part in Jutland 
is 510 ft., and of the islands 400 ft. above the level of the sea. The 
marshes are numerous and extensive, b. There are no Mountains, 
c. The East Coast contains many Bays and Fiords^ of which the 
principal is the Lym-Jicrdf which, forming a series of lagunes 
and connecting channels, stretches across the peninsula, d. The 
Rivers are numerous but small. The Eider, the former Southern 
boundary^ of Denmark, lies between Sleswick and Holstein. The 
scenery of several of the islands is very Interesting. 

aSOo. Gimate. — The Climate is humid and cloudy, but, on 
the whole, temperate and healthy, and milder than in the northern 
districts of Germany. The Winters, however, are frequently long 
and severe. 

5. Th« aean Atmuai Tkmp. is 46** Fah. ; of Winter, 81<* ; of Summer, 63^ 
Tlie aTerage aminal days of storm are about 9, of rain 187. 

asio. The Soil is very various. The Eastern and Southern 
parts of Jutland contain much fertile land, producing fine pasturage 
and excellent crops ; in the Northern and Western parts the land is 
mostly heathy aod barren. The Islands are generally fertile. 

b. MinermU axe tricing ; turf is generally used for fuel ; Bornholm containa a 
little coal. 

ZZZom PouTicAi* Divisions. — Modern Denmark comprises th9 
following Divisions : — 



Provtuusta or Itlet. 



1. Jatland . 

S. ZSaland, isle . 

8. Moen, Ac 

4. Fttbnen and Langeland 

5. Falster and Jjaaland 

6. Bombolm 



1^ 



9.791 



3,675 

174 

1,S86 

648 

323 



ChUifJ^nnfu. Pop.inThotuuwis. 



iAalborg, 10; Aarhuut, 11; Randers, 9; 
Viborg,4. 
CoPKSHAGBBr, 156; IUBiQ,ore, a; Roeskilde 
4. 
Steege, 3. 

Odmsee, 14 ; Nlbor» 
NykloplDg, 3. 
RliSnne, 5. 
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6. The following DuchiUt with the isle of AUen, fonnerly bekmging to 
Denmark, were wrested from her in 1804 1:^ Prussia and Austria, and after> 
wards ceded to Fnutia in 1866. The Area of these is 7,249 sq. miles. 



l>uti^u. 


MHu. 


ChitfTowM. 


tmdItU, 


JfiL. 


CMefTownt, 


1. Sleswlek 


. 8,420 


Bleswlck. 11. 


8. Lauenbnrg 


404 


Lauenborg, 8. 


2. HoUtein 


. 8,S05 


Glackstadt, 6. 


4. Alaen»lale 


180 


Sonderborg, 4. 



22Sa. Industbial Pursuits. — Agriculture, — Agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, and dairy-£irming, form the chief occupations in Ben- 
mark, in all of which the Danes are yerj skilfuL 

h. The chief ProdutU are rye, oats, wheat, barl^, potatoes, hemp, beans, 
buck- wheat, &c. Bye forms the principal com of the oonntiy. The pastures 
are in most parts excellent. The breeds d homed cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
goats, are nnmerons. 

^Z%a, ManufaetureSf ^c. — As Denmark is essentially an 
a^rricultural country, being nearly destitute of coal and other useful 
minerals, the manxifactures are few, and chiefly of a domestic kind. 

h. In Winter, the peasantry in most parts spin and weare linens and woollens, 
and knit stockings for their own use. Woollens, silks, cottons, and linens are 
manufactured to some extent in Copenhagen, Altona, &c. There are also 
breweries, distilleries, sugar refineries, paper mills, tanneries, &c. 'Th&^Piaheries 
also are valuable, c. The Export* from Denmark to Bngland consist of 
agricultural produce, horses, oxen, beer, brandy, tallow, wool, dried fish, &c 
The value of these in 1869 was 2,190,0002. The Imports consist of colonial 
produce, manufactured goods, as woollens, linens, hardware, with salt, coal, 
wine, and fruits. The value of those from Britain in 1869 was 1,821,000/. d. The 
Roads except in Zealand, Fuhnen, and the Duchies, are generally poor* Of 
JRailways, about 220 miles in Zealand, Sleswlek, and Holstein are in' operation. 
e. The chief Ports are— Copenhagen and Aalborg ; in the Duchies, Kiel, Flens- 
burg, and Altdna. 



98« — Social Conditioit. 228a« — Government. — 
The Government is an hereditary and limited Monarchy. The 
present Constitution received the sanction of the late King in Nov., 
1863. By this constitution, the Executive Potoer is vest^ in the 
King and his responsible ministers, and tiie LegvUative Power in the 
Bigsdag, or Diet, acting in conjunction with the Sovereign. The 
King must be a member of the evangelical Lutheran Church. 

h. The Rigsdag consists of two Chambers : the Upper or Lands-thing^ con 
sisting of 66 members (of whom 12 are chosen by the king), represents the 
Landed Interest ; the Lower or Folie-thing, consisting of 101 members, repre- 
sents the people. Both of these are, under certain regnilatlons, chosen by the 
BufCrages of the male inhabitants, being householders of 30 years of age and 
upwards. The powers of these chambers are similar to those of our houses of 
Lords and Commons. The Laws of Denmark are said to be remarkable for 
their equity, clearness, and brevity. The Revenue in 1869 was 2,954,000/. ; the 
Expenditure was 2,538,0002. ; Public 2)eM was 13,239,0002. e. Personal Freedom is 
much greater in Denmark than in Germany. Military Service, however, is re- 
quired of all men between the ages of 22 and 45, for the Kilitia, which is called 
up only for two or three weeks each year for drill. The Army consists of 
36,000 men ; the Navy is manned by 900 sailors. The Poor are provided for by 
an assessment. 



Beligion. — ^The established Beligion is Episcopal Luther- 
anism, of which the King must be a member. There are 7 Bishops 
who are nominated by the crown, and 1,560 subordinate clergy, 
^ee toleration is granted to all denominations. 
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227a« EduoaHon. — ^Edacation is widely difiused, there being 
FeiT few persons unable to read and write. Besides the university 
of Copenhagen there are superior schools and academies in all the 
towns. In every parish primary schools are established, in which 
are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geography, and 
natural nistory. 

b. Laniifuag€.—Tbe LaQgnage of Jutiand, North Sleswick, and all the islands 
is Danuk (a branch of the Teutonic) ; of South Sleswick, Holstein, and Lauen- 
boig is German. 



Raeei C^araeter, — The pure Danes are of BcandinaTlan origin, the 
same as the Swedes and Korwe^ns. Both those of Jutland and of the 
islands are a fine, athletic, and courageous race of men, wiUi blue eyes and light 
hair. In Charaetert they are honest, peaceable, industrious, and hospitable, 
much resem bling in ttieir habits the Dutch. Their seamen have always been 
distinguished for skill and bravery. The Jlolsteinert are Germans in language 
and race, and were long dissatisfled wiih, and disloyal tOf tiiehr Danish soyereigns. 
They are now subject to Prussia. 

229atf Fortign Fottutwtu. — In the NorOi iltfan^— Iceland and the 
Faite lales; in .the Wut Indie»—8t. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John (which 
were offered to the Unitied States, but have been refused) ; and in the Northern 
Ocean — Greenland. 

The fonner Danish Possessions in Africa, consisting of several Forts and 
Factories on the coast of Ouineay and c^ Tranguebar and Serampore in the 
Bast Indies, were sold by the Danes to the BngUsh in 1845. The Ifieobar Islands 
in the Bay of Bengal were taken possession of by the Danes in 1756, but 
abandoned in 1848. 

b. Thb Fab5b Islands, lying N.W. of the Shetland Isles, form a group of 23 
falnn/jR, of which StromdCf the largest, and 16 others are inhabited. The Area 
of the whole is 510 sq. miles ; I\^, about 9,000 ; the only town is J^orthaven on 
Stromoe. The Climate is variable, with frequent fogs and stormy winds, but yet 
temperate. The inhabitants are chiefly occupied in fishing, fowling, sheep- 
rearing, and domestic manufactures. Turnips and potatoes are the principal 
crops, and in fovoured spots, barley and oats. 

c ICBLAND, an island in the North Atlantic, is 220 miles long by 210 miles 
broad, with an ^rea of 89,696 sq. miles, and a scanty population of only 70,000 ; 
the cap. is Beitiavik, on the S.-W. coast. The Burfaee is dreary in the extreme, 
consisting in the interior of snow-clad Mountains, and vast fields of lava, 
scorias, and sand. Eight of the mountains are active Volcanoes, of which the 
best known is Beela, 5,095 ft. above sea-level. About 30 miles N. of Hecla are 
the Oepserst hot intermittent springs, which at frequent intervals throw up. 
columns of boiling water, in the Great Geyser to the height of 80 or 90 ft.. 
There are several large Bivers and Lakes. The Coasts, which are the only iMtrta- 
inhabited, abound with sea-fowl, and the inlets, rivers, and lanes with fish. 
The CHmate is variable with frequent storms, but the Atmosphere is oonsideied: 
not colder than that of Denmark. The Soil is volcanic and barren, only very- 
little being capable of cultivation. The only Products are stunted graast 
potatoes, and a few hardy vegetables. Tuii is the principal fuel. Sheep«. 
homed cattle, pigs, and horses are reared, and, in the interior, are some wild 
rein-deer. The inhabitants are chiefly occupied in fishing, cattle-rearing, fowl-, 
catching for the eider down, and domestic manufactures. The Exports consist 
of wool, dried fish, eider down, seal skins, and oil. The Imports ara coffee, 
sugar, rye, tobacco, wood, coal, iron, and some manufactured goods.. The 
Government is conducted by the Danish Governor and a councfl of 26 members. 
The people are Lutherans under a resident bishop. 

•Though labouring under the most unfavourable outward condition, the 
inhabitants of Iceland exhibit a striking instance of what may be effected by 
Moral PHne^les and Industrious Habits. The extent to which knowledge is 
diffused in Iceland is scarcely credible. It is not uncommon to hear a youth 
quote a Greek or Latin author, and, in almost every hut, there is some 
person capable of conversing well upon subjects far above the understanding of 
persons of the same grade in other countries. Indeed, "the instruction of his 
children," observes a recent traveller, " forms one of the stated occupations of 

H2 
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the Icelander ; and. while the little hut which he inhabits ii alnxnt bmrifld in the 
snow, and while darkness and desolation are spread nniversally aMund, the 
light of an oil lamp illumines the pag*i from which he reads to ms fomily the 
lessons of knowledge, rdigion, and Tlrtne." 

23 Oa Chiev Towvs, Islakds, ftC'^'Pop, of Tomu only in thonssnds. 



Aarborg, in Jndand, a neaport, p. lo. 
Aar'hans, in Jutland, a oexiKirt, p. 11. 
Bom'holm, a fine Island, 20 m. by 15 m. 

Area, SS3 aq. m. ; pop. 39,800. 
CoPkithXokk, In Zealand, the cap., with 

inucii trade, p. 155. 
Elslnore, a aeapurt, in the narrowest 

part of the Sound. Here the dues from 

all mercbant ships were formerly col- 

l^CtCd v\ ft 

Fal'gcer,' a' fertile isle.ao nuby S m. to 
13 m.; p. 33,200. 



Fuh'nen, a fertile isle^ between the Omit 

and Little Belts, 49 m. by S3 m. ilrea, 

1,138, aq. m. ; pnp., SO5,8O0l 
Lau'land, a fertile isle, 40 ra. by 14 ra. 

Area, 463 sq. m. ; pop. 86,500. 
Odensee', cap. of Fuhhen, with great 

trade, p. 14. 
Handera, m Jutland, a seaport, p. 9. 
Roskilde, In Zealand, with a catii., the 

burial-place of the Danish Kinvs, p. 4. 
Sound, Tbc, a strait bet, Sweden and 

Zealand, only 8 m. across. 



&B880V 99*— HisraBY. SSlar— The ancient inhabitants of Den* 
mark were called Cimbriy a branch of the Normans or Scandinavians, and the 
country, C^ersonisiu CimbrUM. The country was divided into petty States, 
under different Chiefs or Kings ; t^e inhabitants were fieroe and Varlike, and 
their chief occupation was pinicy. In the 8th century, the Danes, with their 
brethren the Swedes and Norwegians, made frequent piratical descents on 
England, France, and the adjacent countries, in portions of which they formed 
permanent settlements. In the IjOth century, Chrittianity was introduced, 
which, along with other causes, tended to soften the mannersof the people. In 
1016, Canute, snmamed the Great, became King of Denmark, Engluid, and 
part of Scotland, and in 10.30, of Norway. His successors, however, were un> 
able to preserve all these dominions. On the death of Olaf 4th, his mother, 
Jfargaretta, frequently styled from her courage and yrlsdom, the Northern 
Semir'dmi4, ascended the throne of Denmark. She acquired Norway by inherit- 
ance, and, having subdued Sweden by force of arms, united the three. kingdoma 
under one crown, by the Uxion of Calmau, in 1S97. 

b. In 1448, the ancient line of Kings having become extinct, the Danish Diet 
elected to the throne Chrittian \U, Count of Oldenbubo, in whose family the 
royal dignity remained for more than four centuries. By this election, the peo^ 
vinces of Sleswick and Holsteln were united to the crown of Denmark, the first 
immediately, and the latter in 1761. In 1528, in the reign of Frederick 1st, 
LxTTHSBAinsM was intn>duced, and Bomanism suppressed in 1537, when the 
church lands were annexed to the crown. In 1660, a remarkable Revolution 
took place. The three estates of tiie realm, nobility, clergy, and burgesses, 
l>eing assembled in Diet, to devise means for discharging the debts incurred by a 
war with Charles 10th of Sweden, the nobility endeavoiired to lay the whole 
burden on the commons. This bebig na1»irally resisted led to angry disputes, 
when the clergy and commons suddenly resolved upon rendering the crown, 
wliich had hitherto been elective, hereditary. To this the nobles were compelled 
to assent. Shortly afterwards a new oonstitution was framed, entitled *the 
Boyal Law of Dezunark,' which was established by an edict. By this law, the 
Succession was settled on the King's eldest son, and on failure of male issue, in 
the female line. By this edict, also, the Boyal Power, which had hitherto been 
limited, was declared dbeolutey as the king could dispense with every law, except 
the Boyal Law, which was to be irrevocable. Though thus rendered absolute, 
the Kings of Denmark have in general governed with mildness. In 1720, 
Sweden ceded to Denmark the right of the Sound Dues', and the claim of 
Denmark to the Soverkionty of Sleswick was fully recognised by the Euro- 
pean Powers. Denmark continued for some time after this prosperous. About 
] 767. Christian 7th abolithed the servitude of the Peasantry , and gradually extended 
the Liberty of the Press. 

c. During the Wars of the French Bevolution, Denmark obaarrad a strict 
neutrality ; but having resisted the right of searching mereantile vessels claimed 
by England, she sufEered a naval Defeat off Copenhagen in 1801, and soon 
afterwards, the loss of her East and West Indian Colonies. The Colonies were 
restored by a subsequent treat>. In the Treaty of TOsUfhovrever An 1807, 
secret articles having stipulated that the whole Danish navy should be de- 
livered over to the French Emperor, the English Qovemment were compelled 
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to denuoid the lnunedlate snrvender of the fleet to England. On the refuBal of 
Denmark to comply, Ciopenhagen was bombarded and the fleet taken to 
England. At the Peaoe of 1814, Denmark was compelled to cede Ncrway to Stceden , 
and reoeiTein Ueaof itSwediahi^MMfiatiia and AnfiKw. These latter were in 1815 
ceded by her to Prussia in exchange for Lauet^urg and a sum of mon^. She 
also ceded HOigoland to England, and in 1845 sold her East Indian and African 
CSokmiea to England* 

d. The next sivient which distorbed the peaoe of Denmark was the disputed 
SuocsasiON TO THB DucHixs OF Sleswigk AMD HoLSTEiN, which, In the event 
of the reigning sovereign's not leaving a direct male heir, would require to be 
settled according to the SMc Law, and not according to the Danish. In 1848, 
the Duchies having resolved on separating from Denmark called in the aid of 

.'the Gesmans. Thib led to several sanguinary conflicts, in which the malcon* 
tents were headed by the Duke of Augustenburg and awiHted by Prussia. On 
the intervention of AustHa, however, the Revolt was ultimately suppressed. To 
prevent future diB<iiiietnde, the Succe$tion to the -Duchies as well as to the throne 
of Denmark was settled in 1853, by the Treaty of London, and dgned by 
England, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. By this 
treaty, the line of Augustenburg was set aside, and the Duke of Augustenburg, 
with the full consent of his son, then 34 years of age, solemnly engaged to 
forego all claims on the crown for himself and his heirs, in consideration of re- 
ceivtig S50,000<. which was paid to him. The Succession was then settled on 
Prince Chriatian (the 4th son of Duke Wilhelmof Sleswiok-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glocksburg, a descendant of Christian 8rd), and to the direct male descendants 
of his union with Princess Louise of Hesse Cassel, grand-daughter of King 
Christian 8th of Denmark. On the death of King Frederick 7th, in Nov. 1863, 
Prince Christian succeeded to the throne, according to the treaty. But, in 
direct violation of the treaty, which they had themaelves signed, Prussia and 
Austria invaded Denmark in 1864, and succeeded in wresting from the courage- 
-OOB little nation the provinces of Slestoidbf Holitein, lAtuenburg, and the vsie o/ 
Ahen. In less than two years after this, Austria was compelled by the Treaty 
of Vienna, Aug. 30, 1866, to cede theee districts to the victorious PrusBians, 
with Whose dominions they are now incoiporated. In March 1868, Albert 
%Edward, Prince qf iWa)te, married Princess Alexandra, eldest dooghter of 
King Christian. 

I ZSZom PiiTsiCAL. — SwxDBN and Norway, though united since 
1814 under one Sovereign, are independent oountxies, each governed 
.according to ita own laws. 

b, Sweden {Steedea) forms the Eastern and larger portion of 
the Scandinayian Peninsula. The area is 170,621 sq.. m. ; i\7p. in 
1867, 4,195,600 ; Cap, Stockholm. 

e, 8ea9, Gulfs, ^o.— Gulf of Bothnia, Saltic Sea, the Sound, 
Kattegat, and Skager-Back. 

d. Ckief Island8.-^Qoih'laxid. {ar. 1,214 sq. m., Pop. 50,000), and 
Oehind (or. 608 sq. m., Fop, 33,000) in the Baltic. 

3SSa« Surface, — The Northern part of Sweden is diversified 
with mountains, deep valleys, and glens, alternating with sandy 
deierCa and vast fbrests. The Central Begion contains extensive 
plateaux or table-lands covered with forests. In the. South the 
country becomes more flat, containing many verdant phiins and 
cultivated fields; along the shores are many marshy tracts, and in 
the interior are numerous Lakes. 

' • 

^ ilfomiteMM.-rThe SeandiD&viaa Alps or Boffirine Hills, between 
Korway and Sweden. 
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These differ from the Alps and Pyrenees, in not being s oontinooos chain of 
snmmits, but a suocesslon of elerated plateaux, tnm 30 to 80 mfles across ; the 
loftiest point is 6,500 ft. above sea- level. 

c. Chief Rivers, — Toruea, An'german, Umea, Indals, and the 
Dal. 

d. Lakes. — Wen'er (ar. 2,016 sq. m.), Wetter (or. 716 sq. m.), 
Maeler (ar, 472 sq. m.), and Hielmar (ar. 187 sq. in.). 

234a. Climate. — In Sweden there are, properly speaking, only 
two Seasons, a Summer, short and hot, and a Winter, long and cola, 
but dry, and milder than in countries further East. In the North 
the winter continues about 7 or 8 months, in the Central and 
Southern districts about 6. On the whole the Climate is conducive 
both to health and longevity, and the country is free £rom contagious 
diseases. 

b. Daring Winter, travelling is usually performed in sledges, drawn either by 
horses or reindeer. The West Coasts are more mild and moist than the Bast. 
The chief defect in the Climate is the occorrenoe of frosts in Aug. aiod Sept. by 
which injury is done to the crops. 

At Stockholm, the mean Temp, of Wint la SQo ; Spring, 88° ; Snm., eo^ ; Ant., 44o. 
At Gottenbnrg, do. Wint. is Sl^ ; Spring, 48° ; Snm., 62° ; Ant., 47°. 

The Bain/all is ranch less than in Korway, being at Upsala only 18 inches. 

^9Ba. Soil, ^0. — The greater portion of the Soil in Sweden is 
poor, and the climate is too cold, except, perhaps, in the South, for 
ripening the finer and more valuable kinds of grain and fruits, In 
the country between Lake Wetter and the Baltic, however, there is 
much fertile land which is diligently cultivated. The Forests occupy 
nbove a fourth of the entire surface. 

h. Mineral*. — Sweden la rich in Minerals.. Among theae are iron, considered 
the best in Burope, copper, zinc, cobalt, lead, antimony, alnm, nitre, sulphur, 
and a little gold and sUver, with marble, alabaster, and Ihnestone. Iron, 
copper, and lead, are the most valuable, of which there are many extensive 
mUies, prinoipally in the central provinces. 

e. Among WUd Animate are the bear and wolf, chiefly confined to the North, 
the lynx, fox, marten, squirrel, and lemming, of which last large numbere 
sometimes leave their abodes in Lapland, and visit the fertile districts In tiie 
Soiith, yr^Qve they oonmiit great damage to the crops. 

aS6« Political Divisions. — Sweden consists of 3 large Pro* 
vinces, namely — 1. Norrland, with Lapland in the North; 2. 
Svealand, or Sweden Proper, in the Centre ; 3. Crothlahd, or Godiia, 
in the South. These are subdivided into 24 Governments, or Lans, 
of which 4 are in Norrland, 8 in Sweden Proper, and 12 in Goth- 
land. 

Prevtaeee. CMef Towne. Pop, in Thtmmntde. 

1. Notirland . . Qefle, 19 ; Sundsvall, s. 

S. Sweden Proper Btookhouc, 138 ; Up^la, 9 ; Orebro, B ; Njkttpiog, s ; Fahhui, 6, 

!Gk>ctenburg. 45 ; Nurrkoping, 22 ; MdmM, 21 ; Lunq, o ; Gslmar, 9 ; 
JonkOping, ; Helstngborg, 8 ; Landserona, 7 ; Ghristlanstad, e ; 
Wisby, «. 

iL^Tom Industrial Pubsuits. — Aarieulture, fe, — ^About three* 
fifths of the population are ooeupied in Agriculture and cattle^ 
(rearing, and one^-third of these are owners of the land which they 
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cultiyate. Since 1815 great encoungement has been given to this 
branch, and to the establishment of Model Farms, managed by 
British Agriculturists. A decided improyement has been the result, 
so that Sweden is now enabled to export com. 

b. The cidef JYodmets axe xye, berky, oats, wheat, potatoes, pease, bemp, and 
many of the common fruits of West Buiope. In the Sonth, rye is the most 
coltiTated ; in the Korth. barley aooording to the Latitade ; in ttiis part, a]so, 
potatoes supply the deflclenoy of oom. Moss forms the oommon food of the 
reindeer. In the Central and Bouthem Frovinoes, the pastures are eztensiTe, 
and dairy produce abundant^ 

c All the domeiHe amimais are oarefnUy reared, oxen, sheep, goats, horses, 
pigs, and poultry, but they axe Inferior to those of England and France. 
4, The FMeriei fbim an important branch of industry, partioularly of the 
hairing, stremming, and satanon. 

2380* Mani^actureSf ^. — ^As Sweden is principally an agri- 
cnltural country, the Manufactures are chiefly of a domestic Idnd, 
which, including the making of implements of hxusbandry and 
articles of fnrmture, occupy the peasants during the long winter 
evenings. 

6. The foUowing mannfactoxes are chiefly carried on by foreigners :— wooQen 
and cotton goods, flannels, serges, sail-cloth, glass, paper, earthenware, soap, 
leather, and candles. There axe many distilleries and ahip-buOding eetaUish- 
ments. ICany pereons, also, are employed in Mining, smelting iron, in the 
Fisheries, and in woiidng in the Forests. The intonal trade is ejctensive. 
c The Bxparti to Great Britain conslBt of iron, timber, copper, alum, tar, 
cobalt, wheat, and oats ; the yalue of which in 1868 was 4,893,0002. The 
Imports from Great Britain include sugar, oofEee, tea, wines, lUk, wool, cotton, 
hemp, hides, oil, coal, machinery, hardware, porcelain, and woollen manu- 
factures ; the Tslne of then in 1869 was 1,478,0002. <L The main Boads are 
general^ good; the cross-roads are much n^leoted. In the Sonth there are 
several OcmaU, Of BaOteai^ about 666 miles are open. <l Ohief iF\>r<»— iKsvol 
— GarlscrOna, Stockholm, Oottenbnxg; Commerdal BtocVholm, Qefle, Kocd* 
kBping, HahnSe. 



r lOltf— Social GoHDinoir. 2S9a. — Government, — 
The Government is a limited Monarchy, hereditary in the male line, 
with a representative Diet. The King must be a Lutheran ; his 
person is inviolable. 

6. The Diet or Bepresentatlve Assembly consists of two separate houses or 
diambers : — 1. An Vppa House, oontisting of 137 members, elected for 9 years, 
each of whom must be above 85 years of age, and possesMd either of landed 
property to the amount of 4,6002., or of an annual income of 3381. 3. The 
Lower House consiBts of 188 members, elected for 8 years, by BaUot, all of 
whom must be Protestants, above the age of 36, possessed of real propiBrty to 
the value of 662L, or having an income at 462. a year. These latter have their 
travelling expenses paid, and reoeive a salary fOr each ssssion of 4 months. 
The diet assembles every year, voting the Budget for the same poriod. No new 
tax can be levied, nor any modification of the constitution be legally effected 
without tb» concurrence of the Diet. 

& PnbUo Sevenm in 1869 was 8,811,0002. : ExpeftdUure, 3,437,0002. ; PubUe 
DM, 6,068,000L d, Fermmal Fretdom is subgot to several restrictions, and to 
rather heavy taxation. MUUmrp ServUe for the tegular army is voluntary, but 
for the Looal MiUtia is compulsory on every male adult between the age of 30 
and 86. Snbetttution is permitted at a cost of from 102. to 362. The Artnf in 
1869 amounted to 144,000 men ; the jyaty was manned by 6,400 sailors. 

a4ll* BeHffion. — The Beli^n is Xutheran, and tbe chuxob 
cplseopal, govesned by 1 axchbiihop, 11 bishops, and about 8,000 
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.inferior detgy. All leUgiotiB denominatioixs are tolerated, bat only 
Lutherans are eligible to any employment under the State.' 

24iaa Education. — ^In Sweden^ elementary education is in a 
yery advanced state.' There are upwards of 3»000 Elementary 
,^hools ; in the Provincial Capitals there are, in addition, High 
Schools, or Gymnasia. The universities are those of Upsala and 
Lund. At these universities, however, the discipline is far too lax 
to merit commendation. Attendance at the primary schools is not 
compulsory, but every adult must give proof of ability to read the 
Scriptures before he can exercise an ddt of majority. 

I, Tiifi Pros is free by law. The Arts and Science* wee suoeeasfolly cnltivated. 
Among the distingaished men may be mentioned Linnsua, l^fergman, 
Puflendorf, and Beneliiis, the chemist. 

242a. Race, Lanffuoffe, aod Character,— The Swedes and Norwegians are 
■of the rame raoe ; but speak difPerent dialects of a language which is rascally 
the same, derived from the Teutonic, b. The pop. is thinly scattegred, being 
.only VI persons per square mile. 

c. People,— 'in the South and Central parts of the kingdom, the Swedes ar^ 
a tall, fine, and robust race of men, with fair complexions, light hair, and blue 
eyed. Bdt beyond 68*> Lat. these characteristics disappear, and the people 
become stunted and swarthy. The houses in tiie country are mostly con- 
structed of wood, but commodious and comfortable. Hie peasants are well 
clad in strong cloth of thdr own weaving. In NcOianal Ckaraderf the Swedes 
-are considered honest, frank, brave, and even oeremonionsly polite. In several 
districts, however, the vice of intoxication is prevalent. 

243. The only Foreign Possession is St. Bartholomew in the West Indies. 

244. Chief Towvs and Placrs.— Pop. of Towns in thonsSndB. 



Cal'msr, a seaport, eel. .for a Treaty in 

. 1397. P.O. , 

Carliicrn'na, the chief station of the 

Swedish uavy, p. 16. 
Fah'luo, nr.nre rich copper mines. r>. 5- 
Gefie Uf^:fit g.hturd), a seaport, with 
- great trade, p. 12. ■ . ^ 
Gut'tenfourg, an important seaport, with 
' nianf. of woollens, saU-clotli, p. 45. 
JIal'i))tfe. a strong seaport, with manf. of 

woollens, p. 32. 



Nord«k5plng, seaport, manl ot woolleosk 

glores, pjiper. p. 38. 
STocK'Houf, uie cap. of Sweden, and 

chief eniporium of trade; burlaN 

place of Linnsos and Gustavus Yasa, 

r.133. 
^Upsila, a oeL tmtvertf^ with many 

inanfs,, p. 0. 
Wtfeby, in Gothland, once a great com* 
. mercial empurlnm, p. 8. 



24Ba. TjAFLAXT}.— Lapland hs a large and barren region, attending on the 
North of Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The estimated Area Ib about 160,000 
sq. miles, the Eastern portion of which, containing about two-thirds, bdongs to 
iRussia ; the remaind^ to Sweden and Norway. The estimated imp. of Lapland 
in Norway is about 5,000 ; in Sweden 4,000 ; in Russia about 9,000. 

b. The Country is mountainous t the Climate^ though intensely cold in winter. 
Is very hot in sununer. The Sun is not seen by the Inhabitants from Nov. ,17 
to Jan, 26, or for two months ten days ; but, in return for this privation, the sun 
shines constantly from May 15 to July 29 ; during which time there is an unin- 
terrupted continuance of daylight. In the absence of the sun, the J^urvrq 
Bore&liSf yfhich sheds a dim red light over the plains, enables the inhabitants to 
travel in' their sledges along the froaen snow with safety. The reindeer, a swift 
and hardy animal, supplies the place of the horse to the Laplander ; while its 
flesh and milk furnish him with food, and its ddn with clothing. 

c. The Laplanders or Lapps are a very small raoe, rare^ exceeding five feet 
fii height. They live in low huts buili of stones and turf, resembling a baker's 
oven in shape, with «f lible in the top; to serve' both for wind(^ ^'dhinmey; 
The i)t62e was translated into the language, of Xaplapd abQutlOO yean ago; 
And thc^ pdople, who are very simple anid ge^le in their mannexSy'atteAkd witb 
tWfieqt tQ.tisi^JnltrQctions of the Qiia«ioQ#EJ^ sent amdng ^«iiv ■ , 
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r 102.— History. 246a«— AMd«n, the Eastern and larger 
portion of the Bcan^navian Peninsula, was the native country of the warlike 
6<rru8, who ander ttie name of Aorthment Nortement or JformanSt committed 
so many cruel devastations on the adjacent countries in the early part of the 
Christuin Knu It \(«s for a long time divided into several kingdoms, which 
were nlUsately united into one about the 12th century. In 1397, Margaret, 
Queea«f I>emnar)c, united under her sway, by the famous Treatif qf Calmar, 
the three Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. la 1448, the Swedes 
and Norwegians renounced this onion and elected a separate King, Karl 
Knutsen, Charles the son of Canute. In 1620, Christiaa 2ad King of Denmark 
was dedaied King of Sweden. His cruelty, however, was aD great that a 
Revolt took place headed by a nobleman named Gurtavus Buickbon Yom 
Vjuia, who, in 1623, was elected Kiag, by the unanimous voice of the people* 

b. Previously to the nomination -of Onstavus, the crown had been elective ; 
the power of the King was very limited ; and the revenues barely sufficient to 
nudntain 500 noldien. The Royal Domains, which had originally been only 
rented by the Nobles, were now ' daimed as hereditary, held by force, and no 
rentals paid ; while the jkMnish Bishops, abbots, and clergy possessed half the 
eomiUry wlthoot paying any taxes. Most of the Bishops, too, lived in Baronial 
Castles, deftoded by armed retainers, while the bnrgeeses and labourers were 
heavily oppressed. Soon, however, a mighty change was effected. The 
assembled dtates, grateful to their deliverer for his expulsion of the King of 
Denmark, voluntarily itucreaaed the Hajfal piotcer^ by empowering the King to 
make pence and war, and take such mea^ure8 as would protect him and the 
nation against a Pretender who had been flet up in opposition. Armed with 
this power, and having ensbimoed the doctrines of Luth^, Outtavus procured 
an Act which ocdalned that the Bishops should immediately disband their 
troops, soitender their castles, ami remit a large portion of their Tithes for the 
maintenance of Hospitals and of the Army durii^ war. The King next visited 
variooB districts to see the Act enforced ; required the Bishops uid Abbots to 
dio» the Title* by wfaidi they held their lands ; compelled them to restore to 
their originai owners mnar^f 18,000 considerable Farm»\ and reduced their 
revenues above two^thlrds. Able Lutheran Divines aocompuiied the King in 
his searching tour, aad zealously disseminatfid the doctrines of tha Beformbtion, 
till in 1629 the LttkKran CoinfeMnon of Augsburg was solomnly adopted as the 
Standard <tf Faith by the King and people, and Romanism abolished. Several 
insuxrectioBa, as might be expected, occurred in conseqnenoe of tJiese changes, 
particularly that of the Dalecarlians in Sweden Proper, but tney were all 
■quickly suppressed. Shortly after this, the crown w««, by the free oonsent of 
the States, declared Mereditarp in the family of the feigning prinoe. Gustavns 
died in 1660, aged 70, after a reign of 40 yeara Gnstavus was distinguished as 
a true patHot, a wise legislator, a skilful warrior, and an exemplary Christian. 
Hia son Brio succeeded, but proving incompetent, his brother John was 
appointed in his place, 1668 to 1692. John was succeeded by his son Siglsmund, 
who Bopepbed the erown of Poland ; when. Charles 9th, the fourth son of 
Gustavns, ascended the throne in 1604 ; and at his death in 1611 was succeeded 
by his son, the celebrated Gustavub Adolpsus, bom Dec. 1694. 

c. The first acts of OuHavus Adolphus (1611r82) on his coming to the throne 
were directed to tiie improvement of his kingaom, in which he was ably assisteci 
by his minister OxensHem, Soon, however, he was attacked by Russia and 
Poland whom he suooesafullv repulsed, compelling Russia to cede Ingria and 
CartUa in 1617 ; and Poland in 1629 to cede Riga, Livamia, and Fblish Prussia to 
Sweden. By these successes, combined with his reputation for ability, integrity, 
and firmness, he was appointed Commander-in-chief of the German Protestants 
in their struggle agahist imfwrial Austria, who, instigated by the Pope, was 
endeavouring to crush Civil and BeUgious Liberty in Germany. Gustavus 
Adolphus landed in Pomerania. June 1680, with only 8,000 men ; shortly after- 
wards, he was reinforced by 6 English and Scotch r^ments under the Duke of 
Hamilton. With this small force, he conquered Pomerania in 1680. In the 
following year, having received additional reinforcements, he completely defeated 
the Anstzisns under Count Tilly at Breitettfsld near Leipsio, Sept. 1681. In a 
second batUe, in which Tilly was slain, he overthrew them near the river JjO(AXy 
April, 1682. The third great battle, in which the Austrians were commanded 
by WaUenstetn, was fought at LtUten, Nov. 6, 1682. Before en^mging, Gustavus 
gave out Luther's hymn, and then led his cavalry into the thickrat of the fight. 
He was shot dead early in the battle, but his army gained a splendid victory. 
By the death of Gustavus AdolphWi the ^x^testants lost a decided £riend, an 

h3 
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eannt Ohilatiaii, and s most snooesBfol Qommander ; while Us oountrr lost an 
able statesman, an enlightened soTBnign, and a noble-minded patnot. His 
daughter CkHMna snooeeded at the age of 6 years (1683 to 1654), and, nnder 
the faithful goardianship of Oxen^iem, continued the war suocenfoUy to its 
oonehudon. By a war, also, against Denmarl^ (1648-45), Sweden acquired the 
isle of Bufftn. At the General Pkaos of WkStphaiia in 1648, after a war of 80 
yean' oontinuanoe, the CMl and Relif/ious LSbertg of the Otmum nvtesUmts was 
secured ; with the annexation to Sweden of Rugen^ Pomerania, and Bremen^ and 
the annexed rights as a State of the German Empire. 

In 1654 Christina abdicated the throne in &Tour of her cousin (Carles 
Gtutarug (1654-60), who renewed the war with Poland and Denmark; and 
obtained from Denmark in 1668 the cession of Scania, a district in South Sweden, 
now called Malmbe and Chilstianstad. At his death, CTuirle* llth succeeded 
(166<M^), and concluded the long contest with Poland at the peace of Oliva in 
1660, when lAvonia, Etthooia, and Oemlf were ceded to Sweden. In 1693 the 
Royal power was declared Abiolute by an act of the Diet. The King died in 
1$97, le^Ting his dominions in a high state of prosperity to his son, the oele* 
brated GharU* \2th, then only 15 years of age. 

d. 0KABLSS 12th (1697-1718).— The youth and faiexperience of the new King 
tempted the sorerelgnB of Denmark, Russia, and Poland to form a Coalition for 
8«icM>g vpon his fairest provinces. The energy and intrepidity of C!harles, how- 
erer, si^rised both friends and foes. Putting himself at the head of his army, 
he suddenly attacked Denmark, besieged Copenhagen, and compelled the King 
in six w<9ekB to sue for peace and abandon his allies. He next invaded Russia, 
and ti4tb a small army of 8,000 men utterly routed the Russian army of 40,000 
mm tti^r ^he Csar Peter, at Narva, 95 miles from Petersburg. . He then in- 
vaded Poland ; and after defeating the Poles in several engagranents, compelled 
them in ^704 to depose their king Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, and 
appoint Stanislans Lesdnski in his place. In 1708, Charles, for the second time, 
irtTaded Russia ; biit this step proved fatal to his amotion. For, though by his 
skill ^ifd Intrepidity he gained a victory at Smolensko, on Sept. 28, 1706, yet, by 
imprudently wintering in the Ukraine, his army was so reduced by cold, want, 
and si5^nQSs, that it scarcely mustered 35,000 men in the following spring. 
Mfitb t^ force he laid siege to Paltovba on the Vorskla, a city which Csar Peter 
(wbp bs4 teamed wisdom from his former defeats) was determined to relieve 
with 60,000 wellrequipped and well-disciplined troops. The dedsive battle of 
^uUowa was fought July 8, 1709, which ended in the oomplete defeat of the 
Swedes. With difficulty, Charles escaped with 400 horsemen to Bender in 
Turfc^. After remaining 5 years In Turkey, a peace was condoded in 1714, when 
Charles regained his flb^y and returned to his own dominions. In 1718, while 
mdeavouring to recover lus former power, he fell at the siege of FrederidDhaU 
in Norway, leaving his kingdom on the vei^ of ruin. His sister, Ulriat- 
Bieonora succeeded (1718-20), but was compelled to renounce several of the royal 
prerogatives. She then resigned in favour of her husband Frederick of Hesse- 
Gassel (1720-51). At the treaty of Nystad, 1721, Sweden purchased peace with 
Russia by the cession of Jngria, Hvonia, Etthonia, Carelia, Oe$a, &c., and at 
the peaoe of Abo, in 1743, part of Finland. 

e. Adolphus Frederick, who teigned 1751-71, was succeeded by his son 
Owiavus 9rd (1771-92). In 1772, Gustavus repealed the Constitution of 1730, 
and re-established the Royal Power as it existed in 1680. In this reign, the Press 
was daclarad free and the use of torture sboUshed. In 1792, Gustavus was shot 
at a masked baU, by an assassin named Ankerstroem, who was immediately 
seised and soon after executed. Gustavus 4tA, then a minor, succeeded (1793- 
1809). At first, Gustavus formed an alliance with England and Russia against 
Napoleon 1st, but, after the fovo/y of Tilsit, June 1807, Russia turned against 
Sweden, seized on Finland, and in 1809, on Tomea and the Aland Isles. At 
these misfortunes, Gustavus was by a military conspiracy dq^osed ; and in March 
1609, his uncle, the duke of Sudermania was elevated to the throne as Charles 
ISth (1809-18), to the exelusion of the son of Gustavus. To purchase peace, 
however, the new monarch was compelled to confirm the cession of Finktnd, 
and tibe Aland Isles to Russia in 1809. In 1810, ia consequmce of the age of 

. the ^ng and the sudden death of Prince Christian of Holstein Augnstenburg, 
who liad be^i declaxed Crown Prince and Successor, the Diet elected 
BKBNADorra, one of the ablest generals of Napoleon 1st, and a man of. excellent 
private character, Cxowa Prince. Bemadotte accepted the honour, and, at firsjt, 
carried on war against England ; but, in 1813, his attachment to his adopted 

. country led him to join the allies i^;ainst Napoleon in the var cf Liberation of 
Oermamf, and in 18i:i. he xmdered such ^i^ial services, that in 1814 Sweden 
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l e w wled irith tha MqoMtion of JTomnqr ; at tta« aime tii|w ate oeded 
Famenaift to Denmark; Oa the deatli of OharleB ISth, in 1818, Bernadotte 
saooeeded to the throne as CkarUi John lAth, Hia reign was marked by the 
proaperitj of Sweden and Korway. At his death in 1844, his eon Oicar 
sncceeded (1844^9), and at Oscar's death in 1859, his son, Charkt UOk, the 
present soTerdgn, snooeeded. 

2*7a« Phtsical. — N'obwat (Norwsffians) is an extenriye barren 
eonntiy, formerly belonging to Denmark; but, in 1814, was ceded 
to Sweden as an indemnity for the loss of Finland, which in 1809 
had been seized by Enssia. Area, 123,297 sq. miles ; Pop. 1,702,000 ; 
Cop. Chbistuka. 

b, Qeas^ Inlets, See. — ^The Arctic and Atlantic Oceans, the Fiords 
of Varanger, Porsanger, West, Trondiyem or Drontheim, Hazdanger, 
Bnkke, and the Gulf of Christiana. 

e. Islands, — Mageroe, Tromsoe, Lofoden, and many others. Near 
the Lofoden Isles, is the Maelstrom, a dangerous whirlpool. 

d, Ca|)M.~Nordkyn, North Cape, and the Nase. 

%%Bam Surface, — ^Norway presents a series of elevated and barren 
table-lasdsi called fields or fjelds, interspersed with numerous 
mountains, separated from each other by deep narrow yalleys, 

h. The Mountains are the Kiolen on the North, between Norway 
and Sweden ; the DoVrSfeld in the centre, and the Hardanger, souUi 
of that range. 

e. The Bivers are numerous, but not nayigable to any distance. 
The principal are the Glommen, Drammen, and^Lougen. 

d. The Lakes also are numerous ; the inrincipal are Miosen, 62 m. 
by 9 m., Bandsfiord, 30 m. by 3 m., Bygain^e, 20 m. by 15 m. 

«. The OoadM are much indented Xxjjliordi or arftis of the sea, which sometimes 
mn 100 miles into the land. 

r 
»- • 

%%9am Clmate, — In Norway there^'' are only two Seasons, 
Summer and Winter; Summer lasts ftom May to Sept., Winter 
includes the rest of the year. The WestlCoast, though proverbially 
dunp and rainy, is, on the whole, healtdiy, except about Bergen. 
In md Interior, the atmosphere is usually dry and bracing, and 
&vourable to longevity. The Summers are, in general, very pleasant 
but short, and the changes sudden and extreme. 

b, Tbe mean Annwd TrnKperObm at ChrlstiaBa is 4lo ; the mean of Winter Is S8o ; of 
Summer, too Fahr. lo Jan. and Feb. the Temperature is frequently from 14P to l8o 
Fahr^ while In Summer It sometimes reaches lOQo Fahr. Sowing, ripenins, and 
reaping rarelj require more than from eight to twtive weeks. The Ra/infaU on the 
West sTenges eo iaehes ; at Bergen, 78 inches. 

asoa. Soil, jv, — The Soil in general is thin and poor, though 

there are a few districts near Bergen and Drontheim of tolerable 

fertility. 

5. The MUuralt are valuable, oomprlsing iron, oopper, sllyer, and cobalt. 
From the diiBcnlty of transport, however, and tiie want of fnel. Mining is a 
branch <A industry not much developed. 

c. Of WUd Animalt, the brown bear, wolf, lynx, and fox, are the moet 
destmctlve. Oame is abnndant. 
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asia -POLracAL Drruioiis. — VoewKy !■ divided ihto 5 largp 

StyemmentB, or stifts, which coincide with the 5 Ecclesiastic^ 
Ipceses, These aw sub-diyided into 17 Provinces, or AnUs, and 
these into 45 bailiwicks. 

GovemmmU or Dtoeeaet. ChitfTawna, Pop.1mTkau»Md$, 

I. Airgerlmiu . ... • CKBUTiA|rA,«&: DrmmmeD, IS: Frederickahald, 7. 
3. CiiristiHUBiinA ; » • OhriscUuiflaDd, 10; Suvtiligvr, IS. 

3. Bergeu . . . . • BerKen,aOL 

4. Dn>uUie1iii or Trondbeliii • t>roncii0loi. 

5. Ni>rl»u4 . . • • Tronuue, 3; Huunerfest, 1. 

2S2a. Inpustbial PuBSxnm. — Agrteulture, ^c. — Agricultiire 
forms one of the great sources of wealm, 'though it is in a. backward 
state. Cattle-rearing forms another important branch of rural 
Industry ; olen, sheep, goats j and horses are pretty numerous.- 

6. The principal Produet* bre oats and barley, the next are rye, flax, and 
potatoes. The ordinary garden fruits are carefoly coItlTated, and in 'the Sooth 
j)eaobe8 and apricots aregrown. . There are yast forests of fir, pine, oak, and birch. 
Fi$h and game are abundant, and the coasts swarm with sea-fowl. 

253(7. Manufactures, ^e, — The ManufSEictuves are chiefly of a 
domestic kind, cloth, linen, cotton, leather, glass, paper, and gun- 
powder forming the principaL Ship-building and brandy-distilling 
are extensively carried on. The seats of Indttstry are generally on 
the sea-coast. Fishing forms an important branch 

b. The principal Export* to GhreaA Britain are timber, fish, salted herrings, 
,train-oil, hron, copper, and silver ; the value of which hi 1868 was 1 ,833,0)00^. 
llie Jmports from Great Brit»dh are coffee, sugar, tobaooo, com, tea, spices, 
wines, earthenware, hardware, and some manufactored goods, the value of 
which in 1868 was 774,900/. e. The Roadt in the South- West are pretty good, 
hut. others are in general poor. The means of internal communication botii by 
land and water are scanty. Fairs are held at certain seasons at wtilch all ne- 
oeasaries are purchased ; for there are no weekly markets. Provisions are cheap. 
There is' a Baihoaif between Christiana and Lake MIte'en ; and another between 
Christiana and (Hurlstad. d. The diief Ports are Christiana, Christiansand, 
Bergen, Fredericksvom, and Draounen* 

2540. Social Condition. — Gotfemmen't — Though Norway is 
nnder the same Sovereign as Sweden, it is independent in its Con- 
stitution and Laws, and more democratic. In both countries the 
Executive Potoer is vested in the Sovereign. The Btor'tking, or 
Legislative Assembly, consists of about 100 members, of whom one- 
third are elected by the towns, and the rest by the rural districts. 

h. TbBJStOT'ffiing which now meets annually, divides Itself when assembled into 
an Upper house, called Lag-thing ^ consisting of one-fourth of the Stor-thing, and 
a Lower one, called Odels-thing, similar to our houses of Lords and Commons. 
The Stor-fftfng settles the taxes to be levied, enacts, alters, and repeals the laws. 
During sesdon, every member of the Stor-thing has an allowance of about 
6s, dd. per day. Every Norw^;ian above 25 years of age, and possessed of pro- 
perty to the value of dOl. can elect or be elected, c The Revenue in 1869 was 
1,116,000/. ; the Public 2>ebt was 674,900/. d. Personal Freedom in Norway is 
very atnple, being rratdcted on|y by law. Trial by jury is an ancient institu- 
tion. The Feudal Hjstem never existed in Norway, e. MUitarf Service, how- 
ever, is required of all men between 18 and 45 years of age, to serve in the 
Militia for 9 years, when they undergo a drill of a few weeks in each year. 
Tbu Army amounts to 12,200 men ; the JVovy is manned by 2,200 sailors. Every 
Parish is QbUged to support its own reaUy indigent poor. 

aSB. Religion. — The Religion is Episcopal Lutheranism, but 
much ceremony remains in the foims of wprship^ Norway is divided 
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into 5.Bi0ho^c8 and 902 parish^. All deDOQiinationB are tolerated ; 
eiEcept Jesuits, Monks, and Jews, who are excluded. The Norwegian 
.derry are, as a class, considered virtuous, enlightened, and diligent in 
the aischarge of their duties. 

r 

aStf* .Edueation, — In every Parish, there is a Primary 8ch6oI, 
in which reading writing, arithmetic, singing, and sometimes 
grammar and geography are taught.. Besides Uiese, there are in 
towns higher schools, and in 13 towns are Burgher, or first-class 
schools. Sunday-schools have been widely established. Christiana 
^8 the seat of a Univerrityi The Press \b entirely free. 

aSTa. Raee^ iMnguagty Character, — ^Nearly all the inhabitant's are North' 
man* or Nortnam, The Norwegian or NKfrm Language is a dialect of the 
Teutonic, and nearly the same as the Swedish and Danish, b. The Gonntiy is 
thinly populated, having only 11 persons to a Square Idle. c. In Stature^ the 
-Norwegians are in general uiort, bat well-made and mnscolar. Their oom- 
ptezions are fair, resembling the Danes. In CTUiroefer, they are frank, spirited, 
and nndannted, and very respectful in their behaviour. Ijxoagh fond of music, 
dancing, and dramatic entertainments, their leading cbaiacteiistics are labour 
tOiA/nigalUsf. 



2B8« Ghixf TOW5S.— Pop. in thonsands. 



Ber'gen, a seaport, bishop's see, manfS. 
of earthenware, an early mem. of the 
Hanseatle League, p. ao. 

Chbistiaka, cap. of Norway, a univer- 
sity, bishop's see, mantk of woollens,' 
p.«ft. 

Christiansand', a seaport, bishop's see, 
p. IJ. 

Chritttiangnnd, seaport, good harbour, 
P-S. 



Dramm'«n, seaport, great export of tim- 
ber. Iron, fte., p. 14. 

Dron'tibelm or Trond'helm, once the cap. 
of Norway, seaport, bishop's see ; near 
are rich copper mines, p. IB. 

Fred'erlckshald, In Aggerhuns, at the 
siege of which Charles 13th of Sweden 
Was killed in 1718, p. 7. 

Kouffs'berg, celebrated for its silver 
mines. 



2S9« HiBTORT.— JVoriM^ forms the Western part of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, and is one of the original seats of the NorUmoen, the ancestors of the 
Nomucns, who, along with their brethren, the Swedes and Danes, made fre- 
quent desofflits, in the Middle Ages, on the coasts of England, Scotland, and 
Prance. Christianity was introduced in the 10th Century. In 1887, Jforwag 
wu annexed to Denmark^ to which it remained attached till 1814 ; when, in oppo- 
jition to the wishes of the Norwegians, it was annexed by the allied Powers to 
JSwden, as an indemnity for Finland, which had been seised 1^ Bussia. It was, 
however, declared a free and independent country, pteoarriag its own laws, and 
only governed 'by the same Ung as Sweden. 
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260. The Bvssun Empibb comprises : — 

Sq. MUM. Pop, 

I. ilMMia in £^ofM, with Poland and Finland 1,048,13ft S8,196,990 ' 

3. CU-Vauctuia 170,790 4,367,704 

3. Buaeia in Aeia, exc of Osncasla . . . S,5S6,688 4,070 ,838 

Total . . ' . 7,805,B(tt~ 78,S25,5e3 

In addition to the above, are the Aleutian, or Fox Islands. 
Sussian America, now Alaska, was sold in 1867 to the United States 
lor 7,000,000 dolB.»l,439,000;. 



atfla. Phtsical. — Russia in Eubofb contains 1,852,504 
sq. m. ; Poland^ 49,555 sq. m.; Finland, 146,070 sq. m. ; total. 
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* 

2,048,129 flq. m. l\)p. 68,196,920. Cop. FnBRflBUBO. Ane. Cap, 
Moscow. 

* 

6w 8ea»t ^tuffSi ^.— The Arctic Ocean, Gnlf of Kara, Strait of 
WaigatE, Golf of Teheskaia, White Sea (with Gulfs of Archangel, 
Ontea, and Kandalak) on the North; the Baltic Sea, Gvlfii of 
BotAni'a, Finland, and Biga on the West; Black Sea, Gulf of 
Ferekop, Strait of Yenikaleh, Sea of Aiof^ and die CSaspian Sea on 
the South. 

c. The lUands are Yugats, Nova Zembla, Spitsbergen, and 
Kolgnev, in the Arctic Ocean ; Dago, Oesel (o-ad), and Aland in the 
Baltic Sea. 

d. Capes. — ^Buikoi and Kanin. 

a6aa« Swfaee, — With the exception of small portions on the 
N.W., on the South, and on the East border, the wnole interior of 
Russia is one vast Plain without any mountains, low near tJie rivers, 
and only a Uttle elevated as we recede from them. The North is 
covered with marshes and forests ; the North- West consists of elevated 
land abounding with rocks and lakes; the Central Portion contains 
a wide plain of fertile land, interspersed with numerous swamps and 
extensive forests. On the South-East, between the Don and the 
Caspian Sea, are extensive deserts, or steppes, containing more than 
300,000 sq. nL, consisting of sandy plains and salt lakes. On the 
East, approaching the Ural Mountains, the land is elevated and 
diversified. 

b, JHountains,— The Valdai Hills {vaff-day) on the W., 1,200 ft ; 
the Ural Mountains {off-ral) on the East, 6,800 ft. ; the Caucasus 
on the S.£., of which the highest point is Elbuiz, 18,493 ft. ; and 
the Tschatir-Dagh in the Crimea, 6,600 ft. 

e. Rivers. — On the N., Petchora, MSzen, Northern Dwina, and 
OnSga ; on the W,, the Neva, Southern Dwina, the Niemen (n^-men), 
and the Vistula ; on the 8., the Dniester (nees-ter), Bug, Dnieper 
{nse-per), and the Dun ; on the E., the Volga, or Wolga. 

d. Lakes.-^lidogi^ finega, Ilmen, Bieloe, and numerous Lakes in 
Finland. 

a6Sa. Climate. — ^In so extensive a region there is much diver- 
sity of Climate. It may be stated, in general, that the Climate of 
Russia is much colder than that of other European countries in the 
same parallel of Latitude, and the cold increases as we proceed 
Eastward. 

h. In the NoHht from 6S<^to 67*, tlie Summer is brief but hot ; the Winter long 
and aerere, when the temperature is bdow freezing point for aereral months, so 
thut the snrfoce is always frosen. This season, however, is frequently relieved 
by dear moonUght nights and the AuiOra BoreUis. From Lat. 57* K. to Lat. 68* 
K., within which St. Petersburg lies, the. air is milder than in the Northern 
Division. In Winter, during Dec. and Jan., the temperature is frequently be- 
low zero, and from Nov. to March the oold is so great that the Neva is generally 
frozen during those months. This season, however, is not considered unhealthy ; 
for the air, though cold, is generally pure and bracing, and its seveority is 
guarded agairat by warm clothing and comfortable houses. During the Summer at 
this district, the thermometer frequently rises to 90* Fah. In the regions South 
of ft7* N. Lat., the Temperature bMOmes gradually warmer as we inroceed sonthp 
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wudly. Here, the heat in Sammer is freqaentlj oTeipowexiiig, the ▲ntumn ie 
hite, and the Winter short but seyextB. Autumn U constdeted the moec nn- 
ptoaeant nason in BuBsia. .a The Baii^aU in Bo^ia is only acanty ; it is most 
abnndant in the Baltic Pxoyhioee ; to&t et«n tnere, the anrara^ amuuU fall is 
.Mly about 30 inches. The amount an4 frequency decrease in proceeding from 
West to Bast* In the'Soathem pcorinoes dmftng the kmg snmmer, rain seldom 
faQs. 

^€%a» 8oU, — ^The.Soil oomprises eyery Tariety ; intieh is anfit 
for cnltiTatioiL North of 64^ N. Lat nothing bnt mon is prodneed ; 
South of 64° K. Lat. to 60^ N. aie eitensiTe Forests ; between W^ 
and 68^ N. Lat. moderate pastuniffe is found. The oonntries of 
Central Ruttia (particniarly the mi&Ie portion on the Upper Volga, 
and as fiir as the deserts between the Sea of Aisof and the Caspian) 
are the most fertile in Russia. The tract between the Sea of Azof 
and the Caspian is little better than a desert, 

ft. Jftftfnilf.— The East part of Russia is rich in Hinerab. In the Ural Hts. 
th^ are nnmerons Mines, consisting of gold, silver, iron, c<9per, and platina. 
•In Working these, water is the chief motiTe power. Coal has been discovered 
in the gov. of Kosoow, also near the sea of As(rf, and at ibiarkof on the Donets. 
Great attention is paid to improvements in mMiifir. The Miners axe xepi«aented 
as bdng very intelligent and industrious, c. The WUd AnimaU axe the polar 
bear, Uack and brown bears, reindeer, elk, urus, wolf, fox, lynz, beaver, sable, 
exm^ie, lemming, &0. 



r lOB. — ^Political Divisions. 268. — The Divisions 
of Russia' in Europe have been varied at different times. At present, 
they comprise 8 Grand Divisional of which 6 are sub-divided into 
.51 Governments, nearly all named after their chief towns, and many 
of which are of vast extent.' In addition to these 61 €K>vemment8, 
the Grand Duchy of Finland comprises 9 Governments and the 
Kingdom of Poland 5 Governments. 

. 1. QrMt JbuHOf in the North and Centre, oontains 19 GkJvemments, namely, 
(Pqp. of towns in thousands) i— 



CrOOC 


Towns. 


Qms, 


Towns. 


1. Archangel . . Archangel, 34. 


11. Vladimir 


. Vladimir. 18. 


S. Olonets . 
& Vologda 


. Petrosavodsk,ll. 
. Vologda, 14. 


11. Nljnl-Novgorod .|»«nl-»ovSorod, 


4. Kostroma 


. Kostroma, Sl« 


18. Tiimbor . 


. Tambor.88. 


5. Jarostav 


. Jaroslav, S7. 


14. Klssan . 




e. Novgorod 


. Novgorod, 15. 


15. Touta . 


. Tonla,57. 


7. Pskov . 


. Pskov. 8. 


IS. Kalonga 


. Kalonga, 85. 


8. Tver 


. Tver, n. 


17. Orel 


. Ore), 85. 


9l Smolensk 


. Smolensk, 17. 


18. Koursk . 


. Koursk, 38. 


10. Moskva . . 


. Moscow, 3S3. 


19. VoroneJ . 


. VoroneJ ,41 


3. The BaUie Province* contain 4 Governments :— 




sa St. Petersburg 1ST. PnansBUBO, 
(Ingrfa) . ./ 64S. 


St. Livonia . 


. Riga, 77. 


88. Gonrland 


. . Mitun,38. 


SI. Bstbonia . Bevel, ». 






8. ITesf i2tiM»a contains 8 Ckivemments :— 




s«.Vibia . . . vilna,oe. 


38. Minsk . 


. . Minsk, 80. 


SS. Kovno , , . Kovno, S4. 


39i Grodno . 


. Grodno, S8< 


S8. Vitebsk. . . Vitebsk, sa 


8a Volbjmia 


. Jitomlr.ss. 


S7.Koghilev . MogtaiIev,4B. 


81. Podolla . 


. KamleuetSi 80. 


4, UtOe Ruttta In the S.W. contains 4 Qovemments :— 




tt. Tehecnlgov , « Tchemlgov. 7. \ 84. Poltava . 


. . Poltava. 81. 


&Kiev 


. . Kiev, 68. 


85. Kharkov 
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5. South Rus$ta oontaios 5 OorenmentB :— 

Goot^ Jhwna, Ocv$. Tounu, 

iM iummah / Kherson, 40. I 88. Tanifda . . . Bimferopol, IT. 

acruwreon. . •|odeMa,ll«t 88. BkatarfnoslAT . BkaterinoiikT.M. 

^7. Besaanbla . . KiiiheMv, fft. 1 4/i, Don QomuHn « TcjMrk88l^ 90, 

6. East Rustim ocmtaina 11 Gcvexniiiento :— 



41. Perm • . ' ° . Pemit 18. 

42. Yiatka . . . Ylatka, ift. 

43. Kazan . Kazan, 6S. 



44^ Simblrak . Simbirsk, 85, 60. Astrakliaa 



■40. Penza ^ . Penza, 17. 

4d. Orenburg . Orenburg, S7. 



47. Ufi . 
48.Samin'. 
49. SaratoT 



51. Cls-Oaucasia 



Ufa,l& 
Samira'.ac 
a^u«tov,ea. 
Astrakhan, 48. 
Stavropol, 14. 



7. The Grand Jhtdiifot Finland ta diyicled into9 GoTomneats ; itsobief towns 
are— Helsingfors, 16 ; Abo 12. 

8. The Kingdom of Poland ia divided into.ft GoTemmentB ; thechief towns are 
—Waraaw, 348 ; Lublin, 21. 



106. — l2n>T7STBiAL PuBSUiTS. 266a«— ^^mu^^r^, 
l^c. — In the Northern parte, Agriculture is not much known; in 
the Central and Southern regions, it is pursued with moderate dili- 
gence, but with great want of skill. Gt>vernment and many of the 
'great landed proprietors have lately given great encoursgement 
to this branch by rendering the occupation of the lands more 
re€L8onable, by introducing superior methods of fBurming, forming 
societies, and instituting Lectures, Prizes, &c. The recent eman- 
cipation of the Serfs or Peasants will also have a beneficial'influence. 

6. The ohjtef FrodtKts qxe lye, wheat, barlej, maixe, rloe, hemp, miUat, fiaac, 
and tobacco. Qnajpes are grown in the GrimSa, e. The DomeOtc Animals oomr 
prJee black cattle, sheep, and horses, which are extensively reared. Camels axe 
kept in large herds by the nomadic tribes. 

a67a. Manufactures, ^c. — Since 1815, Manufactures have 
considerably increased. The staple Manufactures are woollens, 
silks, linens, cottons, metal wares, soap, glass, paper, porcelain, 
arms, and leather, in Uie last of which the Russians particularly 
excel. 

6, The former restrictive policy of Bussia has of late been mudi modified, so 
that now her Commerce ia very extensive and largely on tiie increase. ' There are 
no internal monopoU^ except on salt, spirits, and playing cards. The Exports 
comprise tallow, hides, wheat, wool, leather, hemp, lint, iron, copper, linseed, 
timber, wax, train-oil, tar, skins, and furs. The value .of the Exports from 
Russia to Great Britain in 1868 waa 20,0£0,000<. The Imports include wine, 
cotton, silk,- fine woollens, hardware, machinery, dyeing materials, coal, salt, 
tea, sugar, coffee, and other colonial produce. The value of the Imports from 
Great Britain in 1868 was 4,250,0002. 

c. Trade Reguiation^ and Guilds.— -"Ererj Buasiaa carrying on trade must be a 
Burgher, have his name registered, and be a member of a Guild, of wMch there are 
Three :— 1. Persons belonging to the 1^ Guild must possess 15,000 silver rubles, 
each 3/2, and may engage in any transaction whatever. 2. Hembers of the 2nd 
Guild must ixnsess 6,000 rubles, and be confined to iniand trade. 8. Members 
of the Zrd Guild must possera 2,400 rubles ; this class comprises shopkeepers 
and petty dealers. F(neign Merchants, called . Guests^ if duly^ enrolled, enjoy 
nearly the privileges of the Firet Guild. The character of « Btissian Merchant 
of the first class generally ranks high for integrity. (See Maoc^dloch*s Gep- 
graphical Dictionary,) 

d. Roads, <frc.— The great road from Fetersbui^ to. Moscow, extending above 
50H miles, is wide, macadamised, and kept in excellent repair. Several other 
public roads are good. But the common roads are, hi gefierttl, very poor. 
Sledge travelling is much practised in winter.' Internal Communication is 
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grently facilitated by nmherons naTigable liTere and Canab. Since 1868, above 
3,100 miles of Hailwaff hare been opened. «. Oii^ Ptrts^ <h;.— On the IT. and 
N, are Feterebnrg, Riga, and Archangel ; on the i9. are, Odessa and Kherson on 
the Black Sea ; Taganrog on the Sea of Axof ; and Astrakhan on the Caspiui* 
Moscow is the prindpsJ Mart of the interior. 

a68a* Social Conditiok. — Govemtnenit ^e, — The ChvermMvit 
of Russia is an absolute hereditary Monarchy ; the suceession being 
now by regolaf descent of primogeniture, with preference of male 
over female heirs. The Sovereigns were formerly called Grand 
Dukes ; afterwards, they assumed the title of Czar (a contraction of 
Casar); in the sequel that of Emperor » The Heir-apparent is 
called Casarowitz, The Emperor is the source of all power ; he is 
.the temporal head of the Church, as well as of the Civil Govem- 
ment ; and his authority is absolute. All Rank is based on the 
tenure of Civil or Military Office. The hereditary Nobility are a 
privileged class, having great political power, and possessing the 
greater part of the land in the country. 

h. In the AdmMtltration af Qinernmtni^ the Emperor is assisted by /bur 
CoundlB or Ck>llege* :—l. The Imperial Council of the Bmperor (consisting of a 
Preeddent, the Ministers, and some additional members) has the tuperintendenu 
of all matters, both foreign and domestic. 2. The Second Ooll^^ or Directing 
Senate is the most important body* of the State. Its functions are partly 
deliberatiYe and' partly execntive. It is the High Court of Justice for the 
Empire, and has oontrol over all the inferior tribunals. The members, amount- 
ing to 100, are nominated by the Emperor and receive salaries. This iSmate 
superintends the courts of law, the Bevenue, and Expenditure, and Inquires into 
public abuses. Monthly Beports of its proceedings are published. 8. The 
Third CoUege, called the Holy Sifnod^ superintends the religious affairs of the 
Empire, and is composed of the principal di£Hiitaries of the church. 4. The 
Eourth College consists of the Committee of Eleven MinisterSt in whom the entire 
Exeeutite Authority is vested. In the management of Parishes^ the administra- 
tion is (diiefly entrusted to the people ; who, according to Law, appoint' communal 
officers to dedde aU parish affairs. 

«. The Jtevenue in ISCff was 66,088,0002. ; the Expendiiureaboat the same ; the 
PubUc Debt amounted to 240,110,000/. d. Pereonal Freedom.^VntH March 3, 
1863, aU the Russian peasants, artisans, and the majority of tradesmen, &c., 
were Serfs or Slaves^ belonging either to the crown or to the nobility ; but, on 
tiiat day, an Imperial Ukase (which had been promulgated on March 8, 1861) 
was pnt into execution, and all the SerfSy amounting to upwards of 44,500,000, 
were dedared Free, Compensation, however, was given to their former masters. 
e. Miliary &ro<ee.— The Arm^ (which amounts to about 800,000) is recruited 
from peasants and artisans, partly by conscription, which is very much disliked, 
partly by the adoption of sons of soldiers, and partly by voluntary enlist- 
ment. The Navy is strong, amounting to about 310 vessels of all kinds, and 
manned by about 60,000 men. The Poliee in tiie great towns is very efficient. 
Crime is not frequent in Buasia, and Property is as weU protected as in most 
other countries. 

2tf9a. Rdigion, — The established Religion of Russia is that of 
the Greek Church, All religious denominations, however, enjoy 
toleration, except the Jews, who are excluded from Russia Proper. 
The total population professing the Russo' Greek-Faith amounts to 
;about 56,000,000 ; the majoHty of the Poles are Reman Catholics,, 
whild those of the Baltic Provincies are generally Lutherans, 

h. The Clergy «re either jSeeufar, consisting of the married Parochial clergy (who 
'are mostly supported by their own flocks), or Regular^ consisting of the monks 
.and the higber dignitaries. Many of these latter have been muried, but on the 
.death of their wives, (as the Greek priests are not permitted to marry a second 
time), withdraw from parochial duties, enter' eome monastery, and are then 
eligible for becoming dignitMies. The Hierarchy is composed of Bishops, Arch- 
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Uflliop«, and HetropolltaDS. There aro 88 Dlooeees. The Emperor is the TVm- 
pofxU Bead or Defender of the Chnroh, bat does not interfere idth its doetHnei, 
He appoints all the dignitaries and a Synod for the settlement of any questions 
^hich may arise respecting Doctrine* or Diae^pHne. The Stipend* of all the 
clergy are very imalL Prior to 1453» the Bnssian Ghnrch was subordinate to 
the Eatttm^ whose head is the Patriarch of Constantinople, and all its Metro- 
politans had been nominated 1^ the Patriarch. From the captore of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in 1498 to the reign of Peter the Great, the Ruadan Clergy 
iappointod their own metropoUtan ; bnt, since the reign of Peter, fdl these 
Appointments are made by the Bmperor. (Por the Doetrina of the G-reek Church, 
see Leu, 16, No. 47.) 

270a. Education, — In Russia, all Educational Establishments 
are under the control of the Qoyernment, and placed under a 
Minister of Instruction, 

h. In IStll, the Educational establishmentB comprised six UniTersitieB ; namdy, 
FeteFBbnrg, Moscow, Eharkof , Kasan, Dorpat, and Kieff ; 8 LycSa ; 27 Military 
Schools, and 3,150 Secondary Schools. There are also many private school^ 
kept by persons who are licensed, and who must use the books sanctioned by the 
«intb(nities. Professorships of Agricoltnie have recently been established in the 
UniTersities. On the whole, though the higher classes have made of late great 
advancement in general knowledge, the Rural population are very ignorant. 
Among the town population, however, a taste for instruction and reading is 
begfaming to be widely diffused. Foliikai JcumaU are subject to a «toict 
Censorship ; and all works and jouxnals imported from abroad ate subject to 
the inape(^n of tiie Censors. 

271a. BaeeSf Language^ Charader, — The Bnssian Empire embraces a great 
variety of Raeee : — ^tbe Ru$tian* Proper ^ who form the great bulk of the nation, 
and amount to about 56,000,000, are, along with the Poles and Bulgarians, of the 
Sclavonie FamUy. Next in order are the Finns, the Tartars, and the Qermans. 
—b. The RuuUm Language is a branch of the Sclavonic, divided into tiizee 
principal Dialects :— 1. The pure Ruuian, spoken in Moscow and aU the central 
parts. 2. The Malo-Ruuian^ spoken in the South-East parts. 8. The White 
AttMton, or dialect spoken in Lithuania and the adjacent parts, c. The popu- 
lation of European Bnssia is thinly scattered, there being only 88 persons per 
Square Miie:—d. Ranks, — ^The people may be divided into 4 Classes : — 1. Nobles ; 
2. Clergy ; 8. Burghers, Merchants, and principal Farmers ; and 4. the Peasants 
and Artisans. I. The Noble*, Previously to the reign, of Peter the Great, the 
Bussian Nobility consisted principally of the descendants of the ancient petty 
jninoes, having vast estates and peculiar privileges. These were generally 
adverse to uiy change. But, by degrees, their power has been abridged and 
their Influmce lessened by the introduction of a new Nobility founded on Merit. 
Many of the modem Bnssian Nobility are represented as highly intelligent 
and refined', and attentive to the improvement of their estates. 2. The Bunian 
Clergy y though very poorly paid, are considered a respectable body, amounting 
to about 254,000 of all ranks. 8. The Burgher Class includes merohants and the 
.principal farmers. The character of a Bussian merohant, as previously stated, 
ranks high for commercial integrity. 4. The Feasant Class comprises above 
44,000,000 of individuals of both sexes. — e. Habit*^ character, 4c.— The Bussians 
aro generally of middle stature, stout and firmly built. The cottages of the 
peasantry are made of wood, and heated with stoves ; their food is coarse and 
simiite ; the common beverage is a kind of fermented liquor called qua*. Though 
very superstitious, they are considond in general honest, and crime is not 
frequent Every house is supplied with one or moro pictures of their tutelary 
saints, to which every person on rising or retiring to rest, ot on entering another 
house, pays his obeisance. 



107. — ^Poland. a72a. Phtsicax.. — ^PoLAin> {Poles\ 
'was formerly much larger than at present. The present Jrea is 
49,555 sq. miles ; Pop. 5,543,000 ; Cap, Wabsaw. 

h. Surface. — ^Much of the Surface is flat, but laige districts are 
abundantly diversified, presenting alternately fertile com fields, 
savage steppes, rich pastures, sandy wastes, dense forests, and dreaiy 
swamps. The Rivers and streams are nu|nerous* 
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e. diniafe.-- The Climate is zigorons bat healtby. The atmosphere is hnmid ; 
dondy or rainy days oocnpying nearly half the year. The cold in -winter is as 
great as in Sweden, while the heat of sommer is sometimes aboTe llO" Fahr^ 
The fiMon Temp, of Winter at Warsaw is %4Py of Summer 68^. « 

d. The iS0i7in some parts is yery fertile ; but, in the provinces of Plotik and 
LuUin, there is much barren land. The chief MimeroU are bogoiron, oopperi 
silTer, lead, zinc, and coaU 

e, FouTXCAL.— •PolaaCli divided into ft Pvo-dnoes ;— 

1. Warsaw . . . Wabsaw, 148. I 4, Augustowo . Angostowo. 8, 

2. Lnblln . . . Lublin, SI. I &. Plotck . . . Plotik. 17. 

3. Iladom . . . Radom, 10. | 

/. INOU8IBXAL PuRScms.— il^ricfi/torc has recently been much improfved. 
The chief UnduOt are rye, buck-wheat, white wheat, barley, oats, hemp, flax, 
tobaoco. Sheep and oxen are extensively reared. 

The ManufaetureSf which are chiefly conducted by Germans, comprise 
woollens, cottons, hosiery, leather, paper, glass, docks, musical instrumenti^ 
and carriages, l^e Commerce is almost entirely in the hands of the Jews. 

g. Social Gokditxon.— ^overoineae.— 'In 1807, Kapoleon 1st, by the peace of 
TilM, formed great part of ancient Poland under the name of the ' Qrand 
Ludvg of Warsaw,* In 1815, the greater part of the Grand Duchy was formed 
into the Kingdom cf Poland^ and placed under the ICmperor of Bussia as king, 
\iith a Constitution, a separate army, and the use of the national language.* 
In 1880, a Revolution took place which was suppressed in 1881. Poland was 
then dedared an integral part of Bnssia, but with a sepiturate administration. 
In 186*i. anoffur Jtevoiution broke out, which was with difficulty suppressed in 
1864, when the Kingdom was for a time placed under 8 Military Governors. In 
1868, these were removed, and the government of Poland was absolutely incor* 
porated with that of Bossia. 

A. The former Government of Poland was nomteaHy that of an EktUioe 
Monarekif, but really a Republic, in.which the king was merdy the head of a 
party, the tool of the prevailing Paction. If clever, brave, and sagacious, he 
contrived to retain his position. Prequently, however, the reigns of these khugs 
were terminated dther in banishment or by asssssination. Civil war and 
anarchy frequently prevailed in Poland, when the Factions would call in the 
aid of foreign powers. It was after one of these commotions, when the con- 
tending parties were prostrated, that the country, in 1772, easily fell a pr^ to 
the ever vig^ant and aggressive Frederick the Oreat of Prusna^ aided by the 
Empress of Bussia and the Emperor of Austria. In 1798, a Second ParUUon 
took place ; aud, in 1796, a Third and Final Partition was effected ; when 
Stanisknu, the last nominal Sovereignn, resigned his crown at Grodbo, and 
retired to Petersburg, where he died, Feb. 12, 1798. 

i. When Poland tpoe Independent, there were only two classes of people : — 

1. The JM>kt or Oenirp (for titles conferred no politicid importance) ; and 2, the 
/VoMfitf. 1. The whole of the land was the property of the nobility or gentxy, 
and eouid not be held 6y anyone elte. Whatever merit a peasant or farmer might 
possess, he could never rise above his d^raded position, nor purchase an acre of 
iuid. The owner of a few seres was regarded as a gentleinan, and politically 
on a level with the richest nobleman. Every gentleman, however poor, con- 
sidered it degrading to follow any branch of trade or commerce. • Almost the 
only traders were Jews. But this order of things is now, under Bussian in- 
fluence, dianged, and Landed Property can. be held, indifCerently, dther by 
Nobles, Burghers, or Peasants. (See Maeeuttoch^s Cfeographicdt Dictionary.) 

2. The Peasants in Independent Poland were <8la«si, bought and sold as sach, sad 
treated verv similarly to what the negroes were till lately in North Amorica. 
Tbus, the boasted Freedom of Poland was in reality merdy the lioense of the 
0«itry to trample under foot the mass of the people ; to keep alive faction ; to 
browbeat their Sovereign, and sell their votes. But this is now changed ; the 
oppresflve ^vil^es of the nobles have, by Bussia, been suppressed ; nor can 
the people be ill-treated without subjecting the olieuder to the penalty <rf the 
law. By an Imperial Decree which took effect in 1868, the peasants of Poland 
as well as of Bnssia Proper were emancipated ; and after ui occupation of the 
land fbr 49 years, are to' become Freeholder*, 

J, In BeUgionf the great majority of the Poles are Boman CathoUcg, miiicb has 
frequently been madea pretext for their oppodtioL to Bussian rule. 
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: a73a. "Ptxtlaxd (FinnSy or FkUanders). — 7^ Grand Duehy of 
fHnland is an extensive Province, East of the Gulf of Finland, 
funnerly belonging to Sweden, but ceded to Russia in 1809. The 
Area comprises 146,070 sq. miles; Pop, 1,829,000 ; Cap, Hblsino- 
FOBS ;. Anc, Cap. Abo^ 

b. The Surface is flat, but traversed in the centre by a range of 
low hills. The Coasts are deeply indented. The South part of the 
country contains many marshes; of which the ehiet are Ladoga, 
Saima, and Ulla. 

' c* The Climate is healthy on the coasts. Heavy Raim fall in the Autumn. 
The Soil is moderately feztUe. The Minerals oomprise copper, iron, marble, and 
granite. The chief Crops aro xye, barlOT. and potatoes. Horses and cattle are 
extenslrelj reared. The Exports comprue timber, butter, skins, and dried fish. 
The Imports include grain, salt, metals, tobacco, and colonial produce. 

d, Finland is divided into 9 ptovlnoes. The chief towns are— Helsingfors, 22 ; 
Abo, 17. The Country possesses a OonstUvHon separate from that of Russia, and 
a Parliament oonsistmg of four Estates, namely, the Nobles, ttia Olergy, the 
Burghers, and the Feasants. TbB people are LutheranSt with the ekoeption of 
about 86,000 who are memben of the Greek Church. The troops of the Grand 
Duchy are raised entirely by enUstment, and the people enjoy a great amount of 
Personal Freedom* 

a74a. Thb Cossacks of the Bon occupy a vast plain ; the Area 
of the territory is 63,778 sq. miles ; the Fop, is about 1.116,870 ; of 
whom 896,870 are Cossacks; and 220,000 Russians settled amongst 
them-; Cap, Tcherkask. 

b. The Surface is an elevated plateau; the SoU is ferdle, but 
poorly cultivated. The chief Industrial Occupations are Agriculture, 
fishing, and cattle rearing. 

e. The Cossacks, thongli sttt^ct to Bussia, have peculiar usages, and are 
governed by their own laws. Tbe trocm are almost wholly composed of 
cavabry, and fonn the irregular troops of Russia. Every male from 18 to 40 is 
liable to be called out on military duty. The chief, called ffetman, is nominated 
by the Emperor. In appearance^ the Cossacks are of middle stature, strongly 
built, and capable of undergoing much fittigne. They make excellent horsemen. 
Their arms oonsiBt of a long spear, a sabrei musket, and a brace of pistols. 

Tbe Fbihoipal Fbovhtcbs and Towirs. Fop. 



of towns in tiionsands* 

Ab'-o, the former cap. of Finland, a 

port, It. 17. 
Ak'«er-inau, a strong seaport in 

amUa, p. W. 
Arch-^u'^gel, a large and barren prov. 

ill the K. Ar, 80,500 SQ. m., jMgp. 
^ 374.8Sa 
Arch-an'-g«I, the eap. of the above proT., 

p. 24. 

A8-trH-kb«u' (Jtan). a pmv. In Esst Bussia. 

Ar. 84.M8 tq. m., pop. 477.490. 
As>tra-kliaii', cap. of the above prov., and 

aBt«|M)rtpp.4L 
Bsl-a-kta'-ra, a tn. in tbe Orlmfia ; nr. it 

was fought a bat. in Oct. 1854, by the 

British and French ag. the Russians, 

p.S.> 
Bor-o^r-noo (dee-no), a vU. nr. Monenw, 

ceU for a vict. gained by the French 

over tbe Russians lu 181S, called the 

bat. of Moslcwa. 
■Caacisia, 1^ large diet. In 8. divided into 

Cit-Catuasi^. in Burope(couipri8^ug the 



prnvs. of Stavropol, Oircassia, and Dag- 
hesMn), and Tra$u<}aueasia in Asia. 

Oir-css'-sia, a country N. of the OaudUtta 
range, the inhabs. of which have lontr 
l>een eel. for their beauty. 

Oour'-laud, a prov. & of the Baltic. Ar. 
10,860 sq. m. : pop. 647.000. 

Crimea, anc. ChertoHlmts Taurtea, a pen- 
insula in the South, 180 m. by 110 ui. 
Cap. SmvBBOpoL, p. 17. Nearly all the 
Inhabs. are Tartars, p. S90,000. Tbe 
Anglo-French arnay landed in Sept^ 14» 
1864, in Kalamlu Bay. on the West 
Oosst. 

Orou'-sudt, In prov. of Petersburg, the 
chief Russian Kaval Station, p. 48. 

I>or'*pat, in Livonia, with a ceL Prot. 
University, p. 14. 

Ek-a>terin'-os*lav' (-eenros-Utf), cap. of a 
prov. in South Russia, manf. of wool- 
lens, p. 18. 

Georg'-gia, a dist. in Traaa-Cancasla (anc. 

Aeria). Ar. Sl,fl00 sq. in., pop. 87^00^ 
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mnstiT of tbe Greek Otaiireta ; eap. 

Tbflis, Tbe Georgians are a very 

handsome race ; many of tbeir females 

were formerly sold to tbe Tnrks and 

Persfana, but that praotlee baa been 

prohibited by the Russians. 
Geor9l-««sk (Jmir-g&tak), formerly cap. of 

a diafi. in Oancasia, p. S. 
Grod'-no, cap. of a proT. where Stanislaus, 

the last king of Poland, abdicated his 

throne in 179fia p. 18. 
Bel-slnfr-f ors, cap. of Finland, seat of a 

uniTerslty, p. S9. 
In-ker-man, a small tn. In the Crimes, 

eel. for a rict. by the Anglo-French over 

the Russians on Nov. 6, 1864. 
Ja-roB-lav (yaik-rv-sJa/), cap. of a proT. in 

Great Russia, manf. of silks, linens, 

leather, p, 85. 
Kaffa, or Theuddsia, a seaport on the B, 

of the CrlmcM^ p. 8. 
Kalu'ga, cap. of a prov. In Great Russia, 

manf. of arms, cloth, paper, p. 88. 
Kam-In>iets(kai»y0i»«ts), cap. of PodoUa, 

p.ia 
Ka'san, cap. of Kasan in SL Russia, a 

univeraity, manf. of woollens, oottona, 

p. 08. 
Kertch, a free port In the Crimea, taken 

hf the Brit, and French, May 185S, p. 8. 
Khar'-koT ikof), cap- of Kharkor in 

Little Russia, nnlTersity, mant of 

leather, p. 81. 
Kher'son, cap. of Kherson In S. Russia ; 

here Howard the philanthropist died, 

Jan. 10, 1780, p. 40. 
Klsh'-e-ner, cap. of Bessarabia, manf. of 

woollens, Ac, p. 04. 
Kiev (ftfH/), cap. of KicTln Little Russia, 

university, p. 60. 
Livdnia, a proV. B. of the Gulf of Riga. 

At. 80,450 sq. m. ; pop. 888,000. 
Lublin, in Poland, where many Jews 

reside, manf, of coarse woollens, p. 90. 
Mittau. cap. of Oourland, manf. of tin 

and Iron goods, p. SflL 
Mobner (k«e-I</), cap. of Mohllev In West 

Russia, with much trsde, p. 10. 
JfoMOw, the anc esp. of Russia, now tbe 

second city, unirersity, grt. emporium 

ol trade, was destroyed by the inhabs. 



when occupied by the French m 181f ; 

has been rebuilt on a more regular 

plan, p. 352. 
5lknlBieff (-{HO, a naval arsenal on Black 

Sea, p. 04. 
nij-nl JToT-gA-rod (.nUhrn«\ cap. Of Kijni 

noTgorod In Great Russia, eel. for its 

annual fair, p. 43. 
Sar' go-rod, cap. of Novgorod, formerly a 

greai emporium, p« 17. 
Ode8'8a,a large seaport in Khenon,on tbe 

Black Sea, grt. trade In com, p. 104. 
Orenburg. c«p. of Orenbura in Bast 

Russia, with grt. trade, p. 87. 
Perm, a prov. in B. Russia. Ar. 1S8,M0 

sq. m. Tbe Climate is severe, tbe Botl 

is poor, but the Mines of gold, plat^na, 

and copper are of great value. 
PKTBBSBtrBO, ST., csp. of Rusefa, founded 

by Peter the Great In 1708, on a flat 

marshy soil, and subject to inundations 

of tbe Keva : the seat of a university, 

the courts of jtutioe, Ac, p. 548. 
Poltft'va, cap. of a prov. ; here Charles 

12th of Sweden was def. by the Rus- 
sians In 1700, p. aa 
Pskov (sfeo/), cap. of Pskov in Great 

Russia, manf. of leather, Ar^ p. le. 
Rev'el, cap. of Bstbnnia, strongly forti- 
fied, with grt. trade, p. 28. 
Riga, cap. of Livonia, a strong seaport, 

with much trade, p. 77. 
Sar'atov (to/), cap.of Saratov in B. RumIr, 

manf. of cottons, silks, watches, p. 63. 
Sevas'topol,a seaport 8.W.of tbe Crinu;a, 

oeL for its siege by the Anglo-French 

army in 1856, now much dilapidated. 

p. 8. 
Simfer&pol, cap. of Taurlda, p. 17. 
Itorlda, a prov. In tbe S. Ar. 24,714 sq. 

m. ; pop., 687,400. mostly Tartars. 
Tcher^'kask (eaer^ibuib), cap. of the Bon 

Cossacks, p. 20. 
Tula (footo), cap. of Tula in Great Russia, 

with cannon foundries, arms, p. 57. 
Tll'na, or Wil'na, cap. of Vilna, in West 

Russia, grt. trade in com, p. 80. 
Vitebsk {ve4epak), cap. of Vitebsk in West. 

Russia, manf. of cloth, p. 28. 
Warsaw, cap. of Poland, manf. of wool- 

lens, linens, paper, Ac, p. 248. 



&B8SOW 109a.— HiSTOBT. 276a.->The ancient name of this country 
was Sarmatia. In the 6th centuiy, it was overmn by hordes of fTufM, AUin$, 
And Bulfforiam. These were sncceeded by tboSdavi or SdavoniarUt who founded 
Ifovgorod on the Yolkhof . In 863, the SclavonianB, having on some emergency 
feceiTed aaaiiitonce from BuBio, the Scandinavian leader of a bond of pirates 
then infesting the ooasts of the Baltic, nominated him chief of their country. 
jCSach jat tiie Scandinaviaa pirates as were hired to become aUiat or auxiliaries 
^ the settled inhalitanto were called Varangianij a term said to be a oormption 
<^ the Sclavonic Waiituit signiij^g hired ol/tei.) Ruric laid the foundation 
of the present iiuaslan Emftou He was strict in the administration of justice, 
ejutctuig from the botaim cir tenitorial chiefs obedience to appointed r^ula- 
tions, snd gave great encoaragement to order. Bnric was succeeded in 879 by 
his son lOHOB, vho removed the seat of government from Novgorod to Kiev on 
thej)nieper. In 976, Vladuiib the Orbat ascended the throne, and soon after, 
on his marrisgs with Anne, ^ster of the Q-reek Emperor BiisilinB, embraced 
CbristiaDity snd introduced it among his countrymen. By bis influence. 
Paganism was airalished, the Sclavonian letters Introduced, tiie arte of Greece 
cultivated, churches founded, and several towns built. At his death in 1008, he 
most .tmwisely di:vjded his dominions among Ids sons, which proved the cause 
of su^t^equent civ^ wars. Jarihlaub, a son of Vladimir, after defeating three 
of his brothers, succeeded in annexing their dominions to his own, and reigned 
from 1014 to 1015. Jarialaus extended the knowledge of Christianity ; conferred 
importapt privil^^ on tbe oommezoial citizens of Novgorod ; enacted a body 
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of equitable lavB ; and bnttt several towns. At his death, however, he com- 
mitted the same error as his father had done, by dividing his dominions amon^r 
his five sons. This led to a repetition of the bloody actions which had stained 
the sons of Yladimir. The Poles took advantage of these disorders to make fre- 
quent inroads. In 1149, the city of Jfoteow was founded, and in 1167, Vladimir, 
on the Kliasma, which latter became the capital of Rusria, and continued such 
. till 1347, when the seat of government was transferred to Moecow. In 1223, the 
'iCongoI Tartars, under Tonshi, a sdh of Gex^his Khan, invaded and oonquered 
the Bastem and Southern parts of Russia. In 1241, an invasion of the Danes 
was repulsed by Alexander Nevsky, whose son Daniel mounted the throne in 
1247. He removed his residence in 1247 from Vladimir to Motoow, which he 
made his capital, and in which he built the palace of the Kremlin ; in 1x96, he 
assumed the title of Grand Duke. During several succeeding reigns, the 
Bnssians had to contend against the Tartars, Livonians, and Poles. 

b. In 1462, after a long series of wars and intestine oommotions, Itav 
Basilowiiz or John 3bd ascended the throne, and reigned to 1605. Ivan 
married Sophia, nieoe of the last Greek emperor; repulsed the Poles and 
Lithuanians ; reduced the Tartars of Kasan to tribute, and reunited under his 
authority the smaller Russian principalities. In the reign of his son, Basil thb 
4th, 1606 to 16S8, the Tartan of the Crimea, incited by the Poles, committed 
fearful ravages in several districts. Ivan 4th, sumamed the TerriNe, sncoeeded 
(1683 to 1684), and was crowned in 1646 by the title of Czab< He instituted the 
oorps of StreliUes (archers), the first regular army of Russia, reformed the code 
of laws, secured the allegiance of the Don Ooesacks in 1649, opened trade with 
"Rngland through Archangel in 1668, acquired Siberia in 1681, and introduced 
the art of printing and some manufactures. His son FaoDOB or Thbodorb 
(1684-98) was the last of the male line of Ruric which had ruled under 06 
Sovereigns for 736 years. After FeodoTf several usurpers, asHJated by the Poles 
and Swedes, reigned from 1698 to 1618. 

e. in 1618, all orders in the state combined in raising to the throne Miohaxl 
BoiCANOFF, a descendant by the female line from the House of Ruric (16IS- 
46). Michael consolidated his own power and that of his country. Though 
compelled by the Boffars to re-eetabUsh the slavery of the peasantry, he par- 
tially succeeded in redressing the abuses occasioned by the preceding anarchy, 
and concluded treaties of commerce with England in 1628, and with Ftanoe in 
1629. His son Alexis, who succeeded (1645-76), obtained, after a long 
contest with Poland, Tchemigow, Kiew, and the Ukraine. He introduced many 
internal improvements and encouraged Scotch and German artisans to settle in 
Russia. His eldest son Fbodob succeeded (1676-82), and at the death of 
Feodor, two othensons, Ivan and Pbtbb Ibt, but by different wives, succeeded 
as joint sovereigns, under the guardianship of Sophia, the sister of Ivan, an 
ambitious princess-who aspired to exercise the sole authority. The attempts of 
Sophia to exclude Peter from all share in the government caused a Revolution 
in 1689 in favour of Peter, who henceforth ruled as sole sovereign. 

PSTBR iBT, THB Gbbat, sole soverdgn from 1689 to 1726, was in every sense 
an extraordinary man for firmness of will, resolute endurance, and great self- 
sacrifice. He diligently endeavoured to supply the defects of his education, 
acquire^ almost entirely by self-tuition a knowledge of several languages, 
vigorously studied the mechanical arts, particularly that of ship-building, formed 
a body of troops on the European model, which he exercised against ^ Turks 
and Tartars ou the South and East. Having provided for the safety of his 
empire by placing the troops under the command of some able foreign officers in 
his service, particukurly of Otneral Oordont Peter quitted his dominions in 1697 as 
a private person, and travelled for nearly two years through Germany, Holland, 
and England ; worked as a common shipwright in the dockyard of Zaandam in 
Holland, and afterwards at Deptford in England. During his absence, the 
StrelitzeSf or Imperial body guard, mutinied, but were compelled to submit by 
the courageous energy of General Gordon, and on Peter's return, the corps was 
abolished and replaced by regular troops. Peter now zealously proceeded in his 
projected changes of manners and drass, and in the introduction of useful arts 
among his sooai-barbarous subjects. Wben he ascended the throne, he had only 
one port. Archangel; but in 1699 he compelled the Turks to cede another, 
Azof in the South. He next joined the league of Denmark and Poland against 
Sweden, when his raw levies were defeated by Charle* \2th at Narva in 1700. 
While (hiarles 12th was engaged in Poland, Peter seized on Ingria and Carelia. 
and laid the foundation in 1703 of his new capital, Pbtersburo. In the mean- 
time, he established schools, printing presses, manufactories, and hospitals, 
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curtailed the overgrown ^ovrer of the oleigT by aboBshii^ the Patriarchate, aod 
declaring himaelf the temporal iMad of the uburch. In his war with Charles 12th 
he wrested from the Swedes Wibourg, Rnelf Riga^ Esthoniat and lAvonia^ but 
was less fortnnate in his war with the Turks, b^ng compelled in 1711 to restore 
Aaof. In 1716-7, Peter again trayelled through BoUand, Denmark, and France. 
The Swedish war was terminated by the peace of Nystadt in 1721, when Peter's 
aoqnJsitlons wero confirmed to him. Soon afterwards, he exchanged the title of 
Cnr for that of Emperob and Autocrat. He died Jan. 1725, and was suc- 
ceeded by his widow Cathbbins, originally a livonian peasant girl, who 
Tdgned only two years, 1725-7. 

UB8SOW 109&.— Peter 2in), son of Alexis Petroriti and grandson 
of Peter the Great, succeeded and reigned from 1727 to 1780. At his death, 
AxN'E, duchess of Courland and daughter of Iran, the elder brother of Peter, 
sn(«eeded and reigned from 1780 to 1740. In 1740, a Bevolution took place 
which raised to the throne in 1741, Euzabbth, the daughter of Peter the 
Gntat and the Empress Catherine. She reigned from 1741 to 1762. At Elisa- 
beth's death, the crown devolved on her nephew, Peter 8rd, of the house of 
HoLtein-Oottorpt from whom the present Impinrial Family are descended. After 
a short reign of six months, this prinoe was dethroned, and died in prison in 
the course of a week, it is supposed by violence. His wife, Catherine 2nd, a 
woman of extraordinary talent, but of unscrupulous ambition, was then raised 
to the throne, and reigned from 1762 to 1796. She added largely to Bussia by 
her acquisitions or Courland, Lithuania, Volhynia, Polotsk, Mohilew, &c., 
from Poland ; of Grim-Tartary, Chooztm, Bender, Ismail, &c., from Turkey. 

e. Pattl, the son of Catherine 2nd, succeeded his mother, and reigned from 
1796 to 1801. In 1798, he joined the second great coalition against France. The 
troops which he sent on this occasion in 1799 in aid of Austria were enga^^d in 
Italy and Switzerland under Glenerals Suwarrow and Eoisakow. Paul's fickle- 
ness, however, led him to abandon his allies, make peace with Buonaparte, then 
First Consul, and, in 1800, place himself at the head of the armed Convention of 
the Norih to resist the British Maritime Supremacy. A war with England was 
thus impending when Paul was assassinated in 1801, by a band of conspirators. 

d. His son and successor, Alexander Ist (1801-26), immediately effected a 
padfication with England, and contrived to preserve a peaceful relation towards 
France till 1805, when he was induced to join Austria against Napoleon, and 
was present at the defeat at Ansterlits. In 1806, he commenced a war against 
Turkey, and occupied Wallachia and Moldavia. After the French victories of 
Eylau and Friedland in 1807, he had a conference with Napoleon, which led to 
the peace of TUsit and Alexander's adoption of the French Continental Syaem^ 
intended to ruin the foreign trade of England. War was aocotdingly declared 
agsinst England and Sweden in 1808, by which Sweden was compelled to cede to 
Bnesia, in 1809, Finland, East Bothnia, and Aland. The war with Turkey was 
continued from 1810 to 1812, when the Continental System, having entailed 
sezioos injury on Bussian commerce and prosperity, Alexander refused to 
enforce it. This led to a War with France in 1812, and to a treaty of peace with 
Turkey, which was signed at Buckharest ; at the same time, alliances were 
concluded with England and Sweden. The events connected with the Frendi 
invasion of Russia in 1812 have been stated under France (No. X83a, b, Less. 90). 
At the General Peace, Alexander visited England. By the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815, Warsaw and a large territory under the name of the Kingdom ef 
Poland, were annexed to Bussia. In 1818, the Caucasian Provinces and Geoigto 
wero ceded by Persia to Bussia. Alexander died at Taganrog, Dec. 1825, 
aged 48. 

e. Nicholas, brother of Alexander, and third son of Paul, succeeded (1825-55), 
his brother Constantine, the second son, having previously reedgned in his 
favour. N icholas compelled Persia in 1 828 to cede Erivan and the country as far 
as the Araxes. In the Greek Bevolutionary War of Independence of 1827, 
Bussia, France, and England proposed terms to Turkey for the settlement of the 
queiltion, which, being rejected by Turkey, led to the destniction of the Turkish 
fleet at Navarino, Oct. 1827. By the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, Bussia 
obtained from. Turkey the inrotectorate of Moldavia and Wallachia. In 1830, a 
revolt of the Poles took i^e, which was suppressed in 1831, when Poland was 
incorporated with Bussia; In 1833, Turkey was compelled to seek the aid of 
Bussia to check the encroachments of the robel Pafha of Egypt, which was 
granted on ve!y stringent terms^ Tn 1838, a Persian army rommanded by 
Bussian ofBcers, attacked fferat, but was repulsed; and, in 1840, a Bussian 
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expedition wu undertaken against KhivOj which also failed ; both these expedi- 
tions were at the time thought to be menacing to our Indian Empire. In the 
great Qerman Berolutionaiy Struggle of 1848, Austria was obliged to seek the 
aid of. Russia to suppress the Hungarian revolt : the aid was granted, and after 
a hard struggle, the Hungarians were compelled to submit in 1849.^In ISAS, a 
dispute haVinjg arisen between the Greek and Latin Monks respecting the i»mia- 
nent possessioa of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, the Porte referred the matter 
to a mixed commission, when the dedsion was given in favour of the Greeks. 
TTpon this, Russia advanced such daims of protection over the Greeks as inter- 
fned with the independence of Turkey. As Russia would not depart from her 
demands, Turk^ called in*the aid of England and France, which led to the 
GRXMftAK WAR, 1854-5, the events of which have been narrated under Fntnce 
(A(9. 1885, lew. 92). The Emperor Nicholas died, March 2, 1855. /. Aubxas- 
DBB 2nd, on succeeding his father Nicholas, March 2, 1855, prosecuted the war 
for a few months; but in 1856, agreed to a treaty of Peace, which was signed at 
Paris, March 1856. In 1858, a partial emaneip€Uum of the Serfs on the Imperial 
Domains took jdaoe ; and, in 1861, a decree was published for thdr total Bman- 
eipation throughout the empire in two years. This noble measure was fully 
carried out on March 8, 1868. In Jan. 1868, an insurrection bi Poland took 
place, instigated principally by the Romish priests and the landed proprietors ; 
this was suppressed in Ajnil 1864, when the oceupiert of the lands were, by an 
Imperial Edict, declared to be, after the expiration of 47 years, the prwprieton. 
In 1866, war was declared against Bokhftra, on account m the Emir's lll-nsage 
of Russian merchants ; this was ended in Nov. 1866, on the Emir's submission. 
In Nov. 1866, prince Alexander, heir to the crown, married princess Dagmar of 
Denmark. In May 1867, Russian America was sold to the United States for 
7,000,000 dols.— In the year 1871 the.terms of the Russo-Turkish treaty of Paris 
of 1856, were, by a new arrangement, greatly modified. 



80W no.- 

a7Ta> Physical. — Trb Austbo-Hukoabiak Empibe is an exten- 
sive country, including several distinct races of people, differing in 
language, habits, and manners. Though crippled by its war with 
Prussia in 1866, it is still a powerful nation. The Area is 240,276 
sq. miles ; Pop. in 1867 was 34,670,000 ; Cap. Vikmka. Austria has 
no foreign possessions. 

b. 8m8, Chiffs.— The Adriatic Sea, Gulf of Trieste. 

c. Islands. — ^The Dalmatian Islands in the Adriatic Sea. * 

27Saa Surface, — The German portion of the Austrian dominions 
is with a few exceptions mountainous, especially Styria, Carinthia, 
Camiola, and the Tyrol. Hungary is in general level, except 
towards the Carpathian Mts. ; and Galicia, with the same exception, 
is a great plain abounding with wood. There are also extensive 
plains in Lower Austria. 

b. Mountains. — The Alps in the South West; the Biesen-Gebirge, 
Erz-Gebirge on the Noru; the Bobmer-Wsild on the West of 
Bohemia; the Moravian Mts. between Moravia and Bohemia ; and 
the Carpathian Mts. between Hungary and GkJicia. 

c. Bivers. — Danube (with its tributaries, the Inn, Drave, Save, 
&c.) ; the Elbe, Vistula, Dniester (nees^ter), and Theiss (iice), 

d. Lakes, — Platten-See (sa), 48 m. by 4 m., in the S. of Hungary. 

279a. Climate. — Except in the mountainous regions, the 
Climate of Bohemia, Moravia, and the Arch-duchy of Austria is 
mild and salubrious. The climate of Hungary resembles that of the 
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Southern countries of Europe, but the Summer is hotter and the 
Winter more severe. 

b. There may be said to be three Zones of YegetatUm :— 1. The Zone of oliyes 
and rioe» extending from 43^ N. Lat. to 46° ; 2. That of the vine and maize, 
from 46*^ to 49<* N. Lat. ; 8. The third ia that of grain, hops, and hemp, from 
49° to 61*» N. Lat. 

The mean Temp, of TFinf. at Vienna is 88° Fah. ; Bnda 25° ; Trieste 89° ; 
of awn. at Vienna is 69° ; Bnda 66° ; Trieste 71°. 

e. The ayerage annual Rainfall at Vienna is 28 inches. The Alpine region is 
the most rainy in Eorope ; the smallest amount of rain falls in Hungary and 
Dalmatia, which are occasionally visited \iith droughts. 

280a. Soil. — The Soil of this extensive country is very various. 
The plains of Hungary are in general very fertile ; next to these 
sre Galicia, Bohemia, Moravia, Austria Proper, and Styria. 
Nearly a third part of the productive soil is covered with forests. 

6. Minerals — The Mineral riches of the Austrian dominions, if properly 
developed, would be equal, if not superior, to those of any country in Europe. 
There are mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, alum, saltpetre, coal, salt, 
with quarries of marble, &c. c. Of Wild AnimaUy may be mentioned the bear, 
wolf, fox, lynx, and chamois ; and, in the Alps, the jackal. 

2Ala. PoLTriCAL Divisions. — ^Tbe Austrian Empire is now gene- 
rally considered under Two Great Sections (each having a separate 
internal administration, though both are united under the same 
sovereign) ; namely, 1. The CU-Leithan Provinces, and 2. The 
Drans-LHthan Provinces. 

1. The OiB-LErrHAN provinces include all the Oerman Provinces along with 
Oalkia, Bukowina, and Dahnatia. 2. The Trans-Letthan provinces include 
1. Hungary, with Servia and the Banat of Temes ; 2. Transylvania ; 8. Croatia 
and ScUvonia; and 4. The Military Frontier. (The Leitha is a river near 
Vienna wlLich is considered as the Boundary between Austria Proper and 
Hungary.) In the following TtUfle the old Oerman Provinces are marked Mrith 
a star (*). The Census gi^en is that of 1867. L&mbardf, in Italy, formerly 
bdonglng to Austria, was ceded to the Kingdom of Italy in 1869 ; and Venetia 
in 1866. 



b. Oi»-Leiiawin or Oerman 
Prove. 


Area in 
Sq.m. 


Pep. 


CapUdte. 


1. *Lower Austria. 


7,655 


1.768.348 


yitssnxA, 578. 


8. AlTpper Austria . 


4,683 


731,697 


Line. 85. 


8. •Salsbnrg .... 


8.766 


147,018 


Saliburg. ir. 


4. *8tyria .... 


8.670 


1,006,647 


Grata, SS. 


5. •Carinthia .... 


4,006 


848,403 


Klagenf art. 14. 


6. •Oamlula .... 


8,867 


476.606 


Laybadc, 17. 


7. *0<)ritz, Oradisca, Istrla, ) 
and Trieste . f 


8,064 


660,736 


Trieste, 95; Gorits,10. 


8. «T7ro] and Vorailberg . 


11,811 


881,306 


Innsbruck. 15 ; Trent, 18. 


9. *Bohemia .... 


30,063 


5,140,486 


Prague, 148. 


10. «Moravla .... 


8.684 


1,068,646 


Brunn,60: 0Imat8,13. 


11. Silesia 


1.087 


406,730 


Troppsu. 13. 


12.<Galicla .... 


80.341 


6,145,130 


Lemburg. 7A: Ciaoow, 41. 


13. < Bnkowina .... 


4,087 


403,430 


Czemowits, 3a 


14.^Dalmatla .... 


4,940 


461,8&6 


Zara,7. 


e. The Trane-LeWutn Pnvineea :— 




U. Hungary Proper, with ) 

Servia and the Banat of V 82,880 
Temes . . . .) 


10.814,306 


S BadsrPesth, 183 ; Pre8bnrg,4S ; 
J Temeswar, 80. 


IS. Transylvania • 31,106 


8,006,315 


Olansenburg, 36. 


17. Croatia and Sclavonia 7.444 


063.061 


Agram, 16 ; Bssek, is. 


18. MUitary Frontier . 13,965 


1,143,531 




Total . . 


|240,376 


M,706,4aa 
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&S8SOW 1X1.— Indttstbial Occupations. 282a« — Agriouttwre, 
4'c. — In various parts of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, Agri- 
culture receives much attention ; but, in other districts, the land is 
negligently and unskilfully cultivated. With more careful culti- 
vation Austria might maintain double the amount of its present 
population. 

6. The Prodveti oomprise all the cereals, with the vine, which is grown in 
abundanoe. Cattle are extensiyelj reared. 



\a» Manufactures. — Manufacturing Industry has made great 
progress since 1815. The manufactures of woollen cloths and other 
articles are extensively carried on in Moravia and Bohemia. The 
most important articles made are woollens, linens, cottons, silks, 
steel, wood and glass wares. 

6. The chief Export* from Anstria to Oreat Britain direct (that is, not 
through other countries) are com, flour, hemp, tallow, olive oil, wool, &c. ; the 
value of which la 1868 was 2,029,310;. The principal Import* from Chreai 
Britain direct comprise colonial prcdncts, cotton, cotton-yam, woollen goods, 
hides, and metals ; the yalne of these in 1868 was 1,084,5752. c. The means 
of Communication are extensive. Sieam-packets are established on the Danube. 
The /iat/tcay« in operation in 1869 extended to about 4,517 miles. The chief 
Naval Port is Pola in Istria ; the chief Commiercial Ports are — Trieste, Bovigno, 
and Fiome. 

28fta. Social Condition. — Government, — Since 1849, Austria 
has become a Constitutional Country ; and since 1867, a kind of 
Dual State^ consisting — 1. Of a German Monarchy nnder an 
Emperor; and 2. Of a Magyar or Hungarian Kingdom under a 
King who is also Emperor of Aipstria. Each of these states possesses 
its own laws, its own parliament, and its own ministers. 

h. 1. The First Ck>nstitation of the Att^rian Monarchy granted in 1849 was 
repealed in 1851, and a more absolute form substituted. After various modi- 
fications, however, a decree or Patent of the present constitution was promul- 
gated in 1861, and finally established in 1867. By this a Double Legislature is 
formed for the Austrian Empire. 1. The First consisting of the Fourteen 
Provincial Diets which represent the Cis-Leithan States ; and the Second of the 
Hungarian or Trans-Leithan Constitution. Each of the Fourteen Provincial 
Cis-Leithan Diets consists of only one assembly which makes laws concerning 
its oum local taxes and administration ; while a Central or General Diet^ called 
the Reiehsratht or Council of the whole of the Western part of the Empire^ 
consists of two chambers, an Uppei; and a Lower one. The Upper chamber or 
house, consisting of about 120 members, is composed of the Imi)erial Princes, 
ecclesiastical Dignitaries and principal nobility of the empire. The Louier 
chamber contains about 203 members appointed by the 14 Provincial Diets of 
the Empire. The Beichsrath passes all bills relating to military duty, trade, 
agriculture, income, debt, expenditure, &c., of the 0tate. Every bUl, however, 
to become valid, must receive the consent of both chambers and also of the 
Emperor. The Executive of the Cis-Leithan Monarchy consists, under the 
Emperor of six responsible Ministers; namely, 1. Of Foreign AJSairs; 2, of 
Finance ; 8, of the Interior ; 4, of War ; 5, of Commerce and AgricnUnre ; and 
6, of Justice. 

2. The ConsHlution of the Kingdom of Hungary or Trans-Leithan Dominion 
(including Hungary Proper, Croatia, Sclavonia, and Transylvania) is of ancient, 
date, and forms a kind of Aristocratic Monarchy in which the King possesses 
only a limited power. By this Constitution, the power of LegisUtion and 
Taxation is vested in two representative bodies : — 1st, The Diet or Parliament ; 
2nd, the County Meetings. 1. The Diet consists of an Upper and a Lower 
Chamber. The Upper or Chamber of Magnates is composed of the Prelates, 
cbief Barons, high officers of the crown, and certain Barons summoned by the 
King. The Lower Chamber is composed of the representatives of towns and 
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rural distxicta. 2. In the County Meetings^ the parliamentary deputies and comity 
officers are chosen, and all business connected with local legislation and taxa- 
tion is transacted. The Hungarian Executive j exercised in the name of the 
King, consists of 8 responsible Ministers ; namely, 1, of War ; 2, of Foreign 
Aifsirs ; 8, of Finance ; 4, of the Interior ; 6, of Education ; 6, of Justice ; 
7, of Public Works ; 8, of Agriculture. 

e. The Berenue of Cii-Leithan Austria in 1869 was 29,628,000/. ; of Trans- 
Leithan was 12,924,000/. The Public Debt of the two in 1869 was 306,980,000/. 
(See Martinis Statetman't Fear Book.) 

d, Peraonal Freedom^ <frc.— Though the peasants are personally free, they are 
subject to many restrictions. In Austria, as the Army is formed by ConseripHont 
all males at the age of 20 are liable to Military Service. The term of Service is 
10 years, of which 3 must be in active service, and the remaining 7 in the army 
of reserve. In times of peace, substitutes are allowed, but at a cost of 123/. 
premium for each man, which of course cannot be raised by poor men. The 
Army in peace amounts to 278,000 men ; in war to 838,000. The Navy in peace 
Lb manned by about 4,600 men ; in war by 10,000 men. «. The Liberty of the 
Preu is restricted by a Censorship which is entrusted to the police department, 
without whose permission no work, however small, can be legally printed. 

285a. Reliffion, — The predominant Religion of Austria is the 
Roman Catholic; of Hungary, the Protestant. But, since 1867» 
complete Liberty of Conscience has been granted to all classes 
throughout the Empire. 

b. Prior to 1868, the Protestants in the greater part <9f the Empire were merely 
tolerated under annoying restrictions, not being allowed to build churches with 
steeples, to use bells, or keep Parish Registers independently of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, or even to open any place of worship unless a congregation of 
at least 100 fsmilies had in the first place been secured. In Hungary and 
Transylvania, however, the greater part of the Magyar inhabitants being Pro< 
testants have long enjoyed equal rights with the Catholics ; though these rights 
have frequently been attempted to be infringed, which formed one cause of 
the Hungarian Revolt in 1848. Since 1867, however, Liberty of Conscience has 
been secured to all classes by the Constitution, c. The Hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic church is very rich. Out of Hungary and Transylvania, the Protestant 
clergy are chosen and paid by their own flockB. 

286a. Education. — The whole Educational Machinery in Austria 
is under the control of an Educational Board appointed by Govem-. 
ment. This Board appoints all the professors at Uniyersities and 
Colleges, and all teachers at schools, publishes the books used in 
instruction, and controls the minutest details relating to schools. 
It prescribes the course and distribution of the hours of study, ^m 
which no deviation is permitted. 

b. Elementary Instruction is now widely diffused. Every child between 6 and 
12 years of age must be educated either at home or at school ; and, in manu- 
facturing districts, none can be sent to a factory under 9 years of age. All 
children in factories attend school on Friday evenings and Sundaysmomings till 
they are 15 years of age. In Roman Catholic districts, the priest is the in- 
spector; in Protestant districts, the Prot^itant Clergyman. The Universities 
are Vienna, Pesth in Hui^ary, Lemberg in Galicia, Prague in Bohemia, Inns- 
bruck in Tyrol, Gratz in Styria,f%nd Olmutz in Moravia. 



112. — 287a. BaceSf LanguageSy Banks^ fe. — The 
Austrian Empire is occupied by three principal Races, dissimilar 
in language and habits, and frequently in national associations. . 

1. The Oermans, occupying Austria Proper and the adjacent provinces, speak 
the German Language. But, as the Austrian dialect is considered unpleasant, 
French is much used, not only at Court and by Diplomatists, but in genteel 
•odety. 2. The Sdawmians (Caechs, Slovachs, Lc.) occupying Sclavonia, 

i2 
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Sezria, niyria, North Hungary, Bohemia, and parts of Moravia, speak the 
Foilah, Bohembtn, or some other Sclavonian dialect. 8. The Magyars^ or ruling 
race of Hungary, inhabiting the Hungarian Plains, speak either the Magyar or 
the Latin Language. The Magysiis, since 1866, have been restored to their 
former ascendancy. 4. Besides the alore, there are the WalladUj Daciatu or 
Roumaniatu (a mixture of andent Thracians, Romans, and SclaTonians), who 
speak a corrupted dialect of Latin. The Jews, Tartars, Gypsies, &c., who are 
scattered in the yaiious provinces, speak the dialects of their respective 
localities, b The country is pretty populous, having 148 persons to each sq. 
mile. e. Different RanJtg. — The A'obllitif both in the German and Hungariau 
provinces are both numerotis and rich, and their estates generally entailed. 
The PeasanU are personally free : those of Hungary and Oennany are the most 
advantageously circumstanced iu point of domestic eomfort, d. In Ottieral 
Character^ the Audrian* Proper partake of the same characteilsting as other 
Germans. They are considered honest, industrious, and orderly. The number 
of criminal offences is said to be small. The Magyar* are of Mongol descent, 
who for 900 years have been the ruling people of Hungary, without intermixing 
with the subjugated people or peasants. They are high-spirited, averse to 
sedentary work, aocustonied to much out-door e^rarciae, and warmly attached 
to their national language, habits, and rights. Their costume is the mo«i 
splendid in Europe. 



Pbxkoipal Towhs Aarn Looalitiis. The pop. of iowna iu (housands. 



A'-ffnim, cap. of Croatia, residence of the 

Ban or Governor of the Banat, p. 10. 
Aus'-ter-licc, In Moravia, where Napoleon 

l8t def. the emperors of Ansiria and 

Russia, Dec. 3, 1805, p. S. 
Btiden, tn Austria, eel. for its bathn, p. 5. 
Ban'-At, a district 8. of Hungary, bet. the 

Dannbe, ThplsR, and Mams rivers. 

Ar. 7,600 sq. m. ; p. 1,590,000. 
Brunn, cap. of Moravia, manf. of woollens, 

cottons, &C., p. 60. 
Bu'da, or O'-fen, eap. of Hungary, opp. to 

Pesth, resid. of the Viceroy, has been 

several times taken by the Turks, p. 66 ; 

with Pesth, IBS. 
Oi'po d'Istria, a seaport In Istria, p. 6. 
Carls'-bad (bat), in Bohemia, a fashionable 

watering-place, p. 3. 
Ori-cow, the anc cap. of Polsnd, lately of 

a repnb., now belonging to Austria, seat 

of a university, p. 41. 
Oier-no-wlts (cAer-no-fottdk), cap. of Buko- 

wina, mant of docks, hardware, Ac., 

p.16. 
De-brec-sin (dd-ftref-sin), in Hungary, 

manf. of coarse woollens, seat of a uni- 
versity, p. 86. 
Er-lau, tn Hungary, with great trade, p.18. 
Ess'-ek, cap. of Sclavonla, manl of silks, 

stuffs, p. 18. 
#i-u-me (/9-A»rmd), in Croatia, a free ptirt, 

manf. of linens, p. 15. 
Oor'-its, in Illyrla, manf. of «11ks, leather, 

Ac, p. 18. 
Gran, in Hungary, a steam packet station 

on the Danntte, trade in wine, p. IS. 
Orats. eap. of Styria, seat of a university, 
. manf. of cottons, Ac, p. 68. 
Oross-war-dein (dins), in Hungary, a 

strong city, p. S9. 
Her'-man-stadt, in Transylvania, manf. 

of linens, woollene, p. 18. 
Idria, in Camiola, with valuable mines of 

quicksilver, p. 6. 
niyr'-ia, prior to 1840, included Carinthia, 

Oamlola, Ac, and comprised 10,850 sq. 

m., but now includes only Gorits, 

•Gndisea, Istria, and Trit^te. 
Inns-bmck (hrook\ cap. of the Tyrol, seat 

of a university, surrounded by magni- 

.flcent scenery, p. 16. 



Kari-stadt, in Croatia, a royal free town 
and fortress, p. 6. 

Kets'-kemet, iu Hungary, with a large 
cattle fair, p. 80. 

Kla'-gen-furt, cap. of Carinthia, man£ of 
silks, woollens, Ac, p. 14. 

Klau-sen-burg, eap. of Transylvania, seat 
of a provin. diet, p, SI. 

Kom'-om, In Hungary, a strong town, 
the pop. mostly Prot., p. SI. 

Konig-grats, on the Elbe, 63 m. from 
Pra^e, where the Prussians def. the 
Attstrians in 1866, p. 0. 

Krem'-nitz, in Hungnry, ceL for its gold 
and silver mines, p. 6. 

Kron-stadt, In Transylvania, with paper 
and book establishments, p. 36. 

Lay-back (ft), cap. of Camiola, manL of 
porcelain, p. 81. 

Lem'berg, cap. of Oallcfa, seat of a uni- 
versity, manf. of woollens, p. 75. 

Lins (ttnto), cap. of Upper Austria, manf. 
of C4)ttous, silks, Ac p. 37. 

Lisas, a small isle off Dalniatia, 8.-W. of 
Spalatro, where the Austrian fleet def. 
the Italian In 1866. 

Military Fpmtter, a long strip on the 
Turkish frontier, occup. mosMy hy 
Sclavonians, who are soldiers and 
farmers. 

Mis-kola (mis^fefftts), in Hungary, eel. fuY 
steel manf, trade iu wine, ii.se. 

Moliacs, a tn. nr. the confluence of the 
Drave, where the Turks def. the Hun- 
garians in 15S6, bur were themselves 
def. hy the Austrians In 1687, p. 0. 

Ol'-mutz, iu Moravia, seat of a university ; 
here the late emperor abdicated, Dec 2, 
1848, p. 10. 

Pesth (pssf), tn Hungary, close to Buda ; 
the two are frequently combined as 
Peath'Bviia^ seat of a university, pop. 
with Buda, 182. 

Prigue, cap. of Bohemia, seat of a uni- 
versity flrst established iu Germany, 
long the residence of the reformers, 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
manf. of cottons, linens, woollens, Ac 
P.14S. 

Prea-burg, once the cap. of Hungary ; in 
its cathedral the kings of Hungary are 
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erowned, md here Ifarls Theresa iik 

pealed !n 1741 to the Hungarian Diet ; 

manf. of •Ilka, woollens, ftc, p. 43. 
Ba-ab (nlJkrdV), In Hungary, wltb great 

trade ; on its plain, the Hungarians were 

del by the French in 1800, p. 18. 
flfrdo-wa, a vil. 8. m. from Kunlggrats, 

where the Pruasiana del the Auatriana 

July 8, 1866. 
Sala-bnrg, cap. of Sala-burg, bpL of Haydn 

and Mosart, manf. of leather, p. 17. 
Bcbem'-nita i*hemrnitz),in Hungary, oel. 

for gold, allrer, and lead mines, p. so. 
8elu'-iiB, in Sdavonia, with much trade, 

p. 13. 
Spal-i'tro, in Dalmatia, a seaport, p. la 
Stey-er («nr8), in Upper Austria, manl of 

arms and steel goods, p. la 
8tuhl-weiss-en-barg (ttool-vft-€eii-boorg),\n 

Hungary, manf. of flannels, p. 14. 
Saeg-ed-in (teg'edr^en), in Hungary, manl 

of woollens, leather, Ac., p. 62. 



Tem<«a>war (Um-Mh^vdh), eap. of the 
Banat, with much trade, p. SS. 

There'-sien'Stadt (ta-rd-Aven-stat), in 
Hungary, manl of linen, leather, Ac, 
p. 68. 

Theiss (tfce), a river in Hungary. 

Tokiy, in Hungary, eel. for its wines, p. 5. 

Trent, in the Tyrol, eel. for a council of 
Bom. Oath, bishops held from 1645 to 
1568, to suppress the Reformation, p. 13. 

Trieste (tre-ett)» in lUyria, the c^ief 
Austrian port and emporium of trade, 
p. 104. 

Troppau, cap. of Bllesla, manl of wool- 
lens, linens, Ae., p. 13. 

YiBinrA, cap. of the Austrian Bmp., seat 
of a university, p. 678. 

Wielirsa (loe-IitcA^Aca), In Oalicia, nr. 
which Is an extensive salt mine, eon* 
taining within it a rivulet and a fresh- 
water lake, Ac, p. 4. 

Za'ra, cap. of Dalmatia, a strong seaport. 



ASSSOir 113.— 289a. Histobt.— The Austrian Empire oomprisee the 
ancient OQuntries at Noricum, AvnnAiia, Dtuia^ the Boiiy and the Qjuadi. 

On the death of Omrad the 4<ft, Emperor of Gtermany in 1254, several oom- 
petitorB for the Imperial Crown appeared, and great anarchy prevailed for 
several years. Durhig this unsettled state of affairs, the Great Feudatories and 
Electors of the Empire took advantage to strengthen their own power in their 
respective territories. At last, in 1278, Budolp Ist, Count of Hapsburg, 
in Aargan, who, by his wisdom, skill, and bravery, had extended his sway over 
the greater part of Switzerland, was elected to fill the vabant throne. His ele- 
vation was owing to the wish of the electors to nominate a man of ability who 
would put down the prevailing anarchy, but who, at the same time, from the 
smallness of his own domains would have no power to disturb the feudatories in 
theirs. A short time previously to the elevation of Budolf, the family of the 
ancient dukes of Austria and Styria, of the house of BambOTg, having become 
extinct, their states were taken possession of by Ottocart king of Bohemia. 
Ottocar having refused to acknowledge allegiance to Budolf as Emperor, war, 
'vdth the sanction of the Diet, was declared against him ; and, in the decisive 
battle of MarcMleld in 1278, his forces were totally routed, and he himself killed. 
By the death of Ottocar, and the forfeiture of hia estates, Budolf easily procured 
from the Diet the investiture of the Duchy of Auttria (including the districts 
of Styiia and Candola), in favour of his eldest son AusKBirf in the possession of 
whose deeoendants it has ever since continued. 

b. In 1307, three of the Swiss Cantons, headed by WiUiam Tett, revolted 
against the tyranny of Albert, and nltimatefy secured their independence. 
Notwithstanding this secession, and the subsequent elevation of several princes 
of other families to the Imperial tlurone, the power of the house of Austria 
steadily increased, and, in no very long time, its dominions embraced some of 
the most important countries of Europe. It has been chiefly indebted for its 
extraordinary agsrandisemmt not to conquest but to fortunate aUianeu, 

c. In U77, Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick 8rd, married the 
daughter and heiress of Charles Ute Bold, the last duke of Burgundy, and, by 
this means, acquired the Netherlands, Franche Oomt^, and Artois. At the dose 
of the century, Philip Itt^ son of the above-named MaadmlUan, married Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Jaabdla of ^pain. By this marriage, Austria 
acquired Spain, America, and Italy. Chaklbb 6th, son of Philip 1st and grand- 
son of Maximilian, became, in 1619, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, 
In 152S, the. third year of his rdgn, Charles, though retaining his dignity Of 
Emperor, resigned Us German provinces to his brother, Fkbdhtand 1>t, whc, 
in oonseqnenoe of his marriage with Anne, sister of Louis 2nd, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, succeeded to the crowns of those kingdoms. In IfiM, 
'Charles 6th retired from his worldly career, leaving his German crown to his 
brother Ferdinand, and his other posses-ioDs to his son Philip 2nd. Fbrdinakb, 
already king of Hungary and Bohemia, was elected Emperor in 1666, and thug 
became the head of the Au^rian-Haptburg Hue. Ferdinand's snooeasors were — 
Maximilian 2ndf his son, 1664 ; Rodo^ 2nd, son of Maximilian, 1676 ; Matthtae, 
teother at Bodolf, 1612 ; Ferdinand 2nd, cousin of Bodolf 3nd, 1619 ; Ferdinand 
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Srd, son of Ferdinand 2nd, 1687 ; Leopold 1st, son of Ferdinand 3rd, 1658 ; 
JoMfh Istf 8on of Leopold 1st, 1706 ; Charles Wi, brother of Joseph, 1711. 

d. In 1648, by the TasATT of Wbbiphalia, the Independence of the dif- 
ferent States of (Germany, and the free exercise of the Protestant Rd^ffion were 
secured after a war of 80 year/ continuance. In 1699, the Turks, who had 
frequently occupied portions of Hungary, were finally expelled from that 
country, when the Austrians obtained an ascendancy OTer the Ottomans which 
they have ever since preserved. 

0. In 1740, the male line of the house of Hapebnrg terminated by the death of 
the emperor Charles Sth ', but his daughter Maria ^Dierbsa, married to Francis 
0/ Lorraine^ grand duke of Tuscany, snooeedad to his dominions, and hear 
husband eventually to the Imperial crown. From her very accession, Bb» was 
involved in a series of sanguinary struggles by the ambition of Prussia and 
Bavaria. Frederick, usually called the Oreaty King of Prussia, mort on* 
generously seized upon the greater part of Silesia ; and, though Austria for seven 
years endeavoured to recover this portion, it was finally surrendered to Prussia 
by a treaty in 1763. Jobrph 2nd, the son and successor of Maria Theresa, and 
first of the House of Hapsbubg-Lorrainb, distinguished bis reign by important 
Reforms in his government, and by the acquisition of Oitlicia from Poland in 
1772 and 1795, and of Bukowina from Turkey. Joseph 2nd was succeeded by 
his brother Leopold "JMdy 1790, and he by his son Francis 2mf, 1792. 

/. In 1804, the Emperor Francis 2nd, assumed the title of Empkror of 
AusTTRiA, and on August 6, he renounced the title of the Emperor of Germany. 
This latter event had been preceded by the formation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine under Napoleon Ist, and the entire dissolution of it^eoldOermanic 
Constitution. The events connected with the wars between Austria and France at 
this period have been already stated under France (Less. 88« No. X78a, 6, c, 
and No. X80a, 6, e, d). Shortly after the return of Napoleon 1st from his disas- 
trous campaign against Russia in 1812, Austria joined Russia and Prussia in the 
general war of Independence in 1813 to crush the tyrannical power of Napoleon, 
and which ultimately succeeded in driving Napoleon ftom the tiironc. At the 
Congress of Vienna, Austria was placed at the head of a new G-srmanic Con- 
federation, while it received in accession of territory — Yenetia and DalmatUs, 
In 183ff, Ferdinand, son of Francis (2nd of Germany and Ist of Austria), 
ascended the throne; but, on Dec. 2, 1848, in consequence of a General Insur- 
rection throughout Germany, he was compelled to resign in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph, the present emj)eror (1872). 

ff. Francis Joseph, the present emperor, was bom Aug. 18, 1880 ; ascended this 
throne Dec. 2, 1848 ; married April 24, 1854, to Elisabeth of Bavaria. In 1855, 
Austria made a degradiii? Gmcordat with the Pope ; in 1859, declared war 
against Sardinia and France, when, having been defeated in several battles, she 
was oompelled to agree to a treaty of peace, which was signed at Villa- Franca 
(July 32, 1859), by which Lombardp was ceded to Sardinia. In Jan. 1864* 
Austria, in conjunction vrith Prussia, invaded Denmark^ in violation of existing 
treaties, and in opposition to the remonstrances both of England and France. 
By this invasion, Sleswick, ffolstein and Lauenburg, were wrested from Denmark. 
(See Denmark, Less. 99f No. 231 d.) The division of the spoil, however, led 
to a series of recriminations between Austria and Prussia, which ended in a "war 
between the two nations. On June 18, 1866, Prussia declared war against 
Austria, entered Bohemia, uid, in rapid succession, defeated the Austrians in 
several severe engagements, particularly in Koniggratz and SadSwa in Bohemia 
(July 8, 1866), and compelled AtUrtria to sign a treaty of Peajce at Prague^ 
Aug. 38, 1866. By this treaty, Austria was compelled to resign all her influence 
in the Germanic Confederation, confine herself entirely to her own dominions, and 
cede Yenetia to the Kingdom of Italy. 

On Feb. 17, 1867, the Independence of Hungary as a separate nation, vdth a 
. separate ministry was fully established, and the Emperor and Empress were 
crowned at Buda (June 8) as King and Queen of Hungary. In Oct. 1867, the 
Concordat existing between Austria and the Pope was virtually annulled, and 
con^lete Liberty of Conscience granted to all Classes throughout the Bmpi^. 
Since that event, the condition and prospects both of Austria and Hungary hav» 
ooiwlderably improved* 
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lassow ii«.— KzvonoM or prvosza. 

290a« Phtsicai.. — Extent, fo. — ^Prussia. (Prussians) is bounded 
on the N. by the Baltic, Denmark, and the German Ocean ; on the 
£. by Poland and Bnssia ; on the S. by Austria and Germany ; and 
on the W. by Prance, Belgium, and Holland. From a small State, 
it has become an extensive and powerful coimtiy, haying by conquest, 
since 1863, made large accessions to its former territoiy. Cap, 
Berlin. 

6. In 1861, the Area was 108,519 sq. m.; Fop, 18,491,220. 
In 1869, the Area was 136,800 sq. m. ; Pop. 23,610,947. 
In 1871, the Area was 142,313 sq. m. ; Pop, 25,644,838. 

Foreign Possessions. — ^Kone. 

c. Gulfs, ^c, — Curishe-Haff (cod-re-she-haf). Gulf of Bantzic, 
Frische-Haff, Gross-Haff, Gulf of Lubeck, Kiel Bay. 

d. Islands. — Bu'gen (Ar, 361 sq. m. ; Pop. 41,500, formerly 
belonging to Sweden, but ceded to Prussia in 1815) ; Usedom and 
Wollin in the Baltic ; and Alsen, Femem, Sylt, Fohr, Kom, &c., 
wrested from Denmark in 1864. 

291a« Surface. — The Surface on the £. consists of an extensive 
Plain, but diversified by many moderate elevations. The Coasts on 
the Baltic are low with several extensive lagoons. On the N. and 
East are numerous small Lakes, of which the prindpal are Spirding> 
'See and Hauer-See. In South Silesia and* Saxon Prussia, the 
Surface is hilly. Bhenish Prussia consists of elevated table-lands, 
except near the Rhine, where the land in some places is low. 

b. Mountains. — ^The Hartz in Saxon Prussia ; the Riesengebirge 
{ree^get^a-heerg-eh) in Silesia. 

■ c. Rivers. — On the E. — Mem'el or Niemen, Preg'el, Vistula, Oder 
(with its trib. Warta). On the IT.—Elbe, Weser, Ems, the Rhine 
(and its affluents), the Moselle and Lippg (lip-peh). 

292a. Climate, — The Climate is in general healthy. Along the 
Baltic it is moist; in Prussia Proper (that is, E. ana W. Prussia), 
and in the South pares of Silesia near the Carpathian Mts., the 
winter is long and generally severe. In N. Silesia, in Branden- 
burg, and in the Saxon and Rhenish provinces, it is comparatively 
mild. 

b. The mean Annual Temp, of Pmssia Proper is 48° Fahr. ; of Oentral Prdesia 
4SP ; of Bhenish Pmssia 49^^ 

Mean WitU. of Coblente, dSP ; of Berlin, si*' ; of Eoulgiburg. 88°. 
Mean Sum. of Ooblentz, 07°; of Berlin, 64° ; of Konigeborg, 00°. 

«. Mean Ann. BatnfiM in the W. proTS. is 20 In. ; in the B. provs. 16 in. 

298a« Soil, ^c. — The Soil is various. In Brandenburg and 
Pomefania it is generally poor, consisting in many parts of tracts of 
sand intermixed with heaths and moors ; but in other parts, par- 
ticularly in the valleys, and near the rivers 'and lakes, there is much 
good land.- In Prussia Proper and Posen, the soil is in general' 
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fertile. Silesia, and the Saxon and Rhenish provs. are the most 
productive districts. 

b. J^fiMrcrif.— PnuBia is well sappUed with Hinerata. Iron is found in every 
prorinoe ; coal in Silesia, Westphalia, and Saxony ; salt, copper, and lead in 
Saxony and Silesia ; alabaster and marble in Saxony and Westphalia ; and 
limestone, porodain clay, alum, granite, freestone, &a, in various provinces. 
e. The Wild AnisnaU otnnprise wild boars, stags, haxes, wolves, imd foxes. 

294^ PoLiTicAi. DiYisioKS. — ^Prussia, under a succession of 

warlike and ambitious Monarchs, has gradually risen &om being a 

mere minor state to be one of the most powerful in Europe. 

Surrounded by states originally larger than ttaelr own, the Pmsslan Monsrchs 
appear to bave been early impressed with the necessity, not only of undergoing toll 
and hardships themselves, but of tndnlug their sons to undergo the same, that they 
might thus consolidate their own power, develop the resources of their country, and, 
when favourable opportunities occurred, gradually and persistently extend their 
dominions. 

b. In the following Table, the provinces strictly Oerman are denoted by a star (*) 
prefixed, the PoIi«A by p preflxed, the Danith by d, and the recent French by/. The 
conquered French pnivincee formerly belonged to Germany ; Alaaee was annexed to 
France in 1007, and Lorraine In 1706. 

PrtMsto Pr^fper comprises— 1. iBast or Dueal Prussia ; 9. West or PoUsh Prussia. 



e. Provineea in 1801. 



pi. Bast or Dueal Prussia 

pS. West or Polieh Prussia 

p». Posen . 

»4. Pomeranla . 

•& Silesia . 

*6. Brandenburg 

•7. Prussian Saxony 

*8. Westphalia . 

*9. Rhenish Prussia 
*ia Hohenxollem 
•11. Ter. of Jahde in 
burg. 



V. Olden 



I 



Sq. 
Milea. 



Pop. in 
1804. 



16.0301 I 

10,0!f7 J 

11,401 

lS,2flO 

1.V771 

15,009 

0.794 

7,8M 

10,358 

451 



3,000,000 

1,557,838 
1,445,085 
8.585,752 
3,710.092 
2,067,086 
1,707,720 
8,450,488 
64,639 



CMif Towne Cwith pop. in tiUm- 
eands). 



d, Provineee wre$ted/rom Denmark in 1864 :— 

tfl9. Sieswlck with Alsen, Ac. . 8,514 1 406^486 
«1S. HolsteinwlthFehmem . 8,295 554,.510 
dl4. Lauenburg .... 404 40,978 



{Konlgsbnrg, 106. 
Dantzlc, oa 
Poseii, 58. 
Stettin, 78. 
BresUu, 172. 

Bbblix, 082 ; Potsdam, 42. 
Magdeburg, 78. 
Munster, 97. 

Cologne, 195 ; Coblentx, 28. 
Bigmaringen. 



Sleswick, 11 ; Flensburg, 90. 
Kiel, 18 ; Olueksudt, 5. 
Lauenburg, 0. 



e. Provincte wrettedfrom Oemnany in 1866 :— 

1,938.409 

737,988 

466.014 

80337 

38.076 

75,108 



«15. Kingdom of Hanover 
«16. Electoral Hesse . 
•17. Duchy of Nassau 
•18. Free City of Frankfort 
•10. Pt. of Bavaria 
4Q0. Pt. of Hesse-Darmstadt \ 
with Homburg . . j 



14,848 

8.673 

1,810 

U 

914 



428 



Hanover, 70. 
Cassel, 40. 
Wiesbaden, 96. 
Frankfort, 78. 



/. DittrteU wre$tsd from France in 1871 »— 



/91. Alsace, exc^Belfort 
/99. l^orraine, pt^ of . 

Total . ; 



;} 



5,513 
149.947 



1.638,546 



95,644,888 



Strasbourg, 89 ; Muhlhansen, 45. 
Mets, 56 ; Thlonvllle, 7. 



g. Neufehdtel, In Swltserland, was subject to Prussia from 1707 to 1648, when it 
threw dl this supremacy and is now a member of the Swiss Confederation. 



lis* — ^IiniusTBiAL Occupations. 295a. — Agriculture. 
—Agriculture forms the chief source of national wealth, and is 
carefully conducted. 

h. The chief I^rodueti are wheat, zye, ooto, harlefi flax, hemp, hops, Imd 
totacQo, Fruit is not generally grown; bat the Vine is extensively cultivated 
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on the banks of the Bhine and if oselle. Pasturage is excellent. Sheep, cattle, 
goats, and horses of improved breeds are extensiyely reared. 

Z9€am Manufactures, ^c. — The manufactures of Prussia are now 
extensive and important, comprising linens, woollen cloths, cottons, 
silks, iron-founding, caniage-building, sugar-refining, and brewing. 

b. Commerce, — Conuneroe lias been greatly extended by the establishment of 
the Commerce Cnstom^ Union, called ZoUverein^ of which Pmssia was the. 
originator. The chief Exports from Fmssla to Great Britain consist of wheat, 
timber, cattle, flax, seeds, sine, oil, wool, oil-cake, and manufactured goods. 
The Talue of thrae in 1868 was 8,408,000/. The Imports from Great Britain are 
cotton, tea, herrings, iron, coffee, oils, coals, woollens, linens, machinery^ &c. ; 
the value of which in 1868 was 8,853,0001. 

e. The JZoa<2« which, previously to 1815, were wretched, are now macadamised, 
and equal to any in England. The Cron roads also are good. Most of the 
Rivers are navigable ; in addition to these, there are excellent Canals, The 
RaUwaifs in operation in 1870. amounted to 5,214 miles ; of which part belong 
to tiie State, and part to private companies, d. The chief Naval Ports are Kiel, 
Stralsund. Dantzic, and Wilhelnuhaven in the Bay of Jahde ; the Commercial 
Ports are Itonel, Konigsburg.Elbing, and AltOna. 

297a. Social Condition. — G^owm«i«»^.— Previously to 1823, 
the Goyemment of Prussia was a despotic Monarchy, and the 
succession hereditary in the direct male line. In that year, the 
institution of provincial States with very circumscribed powers was 
granted. In 1850, the present Constitution was established ; 
which, however, has since been materially modified. This Con- 
stitution appoints a Limited Monarchy^ in the male line of 
HoHBNZOLLERN, accordiug to primogeniture, and vests the Legislative 
Power in the King and two representative Assemblies. The first of 
these forms a Senate or House of Lords, consisting of about 250 
members, partly hereditary, partly nominated by the King for life, 
and partly elected. The second or Chamber of Deputies consists of 
432 members, above 30 years of age, chosen by a suffrage which 
gives one elector (who must be above 25 years of age) to every 
250 of the population. The members of the Lotoer Chamber re- 
ceive travelling expenses and diet money from the State of 3 dols. or 
9 shillings per day. The assent of the King and of both chambers 
is reqtiisite before any measure can become Law. The Freedom of 
the Press is a fundamental article of the Constitution. 

h. Property,— \fifh few exceptions, there are in Prussia, neither ^atofb nor 
Majorats ; but, on the death of an individual, his property, whether consisting 
of land or moveables, is equally divided among his children. This law must 
lead to the splitting up of property into minute portions, and the pauperisation 
of the people. «. The PtMic Revenue of the kingdom was in 1869—26,130,474/. ; 
the Public Expenditure about the same. The National Debt in 1869 was 
65,186,000/. d. Personal Freedom is in Prussia much restricted ; though not so 
much so as in some of the other Germanr States. Previously to 1810, all the 
Feasants or Artisans were mere Vassals, having no political or sodal liberty. 
e. Military Service is required of all men above 20 years of age ; first, tax 8 years 
as regular soldiers ; next, for 4 years in the army of reserve ; afterwards, for 
9 years in the Landwehr or Militia, in which they are liable to be called upon 
for annual practice; and lastly, each soldier on leaving the Landwehr is 
enrolled, till he is 50 years of age, in the iMndsturm, a body called out only in case 
of invasion. Some few exceiAions from this military law are allowed in favour 
of the nobility, clergy, and certain i)er8on8 of fortune. Prussia, from early 
times, has always maintained a large military force ; but, since the Treaty of 
TiUit, Kilitary Service, with the exceptions just mentioned, has been com- 
pulsmry. The Army in Jan. 1870, amounted to 546,000 men ; Reserve 314,000 ; 

i3 
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in Garrison, 370,000; Total, 1,021,000. The Navy is manned by 2,400 
aailon. 

a9Sa. Edition. — Th0 great majority of the people, as well as 
the Royal Family, belong to the Reformed or Protestant Religion ; 
but all denominations of Christians ei\joy the same privileges, and 
are equally eligible to places of trust and emolument. 

b. Tbe Protestant Church is governed by CoruUlorie* or boards appointed by 
^▼emment^. The goTemment has also control over tbe election of Boipan 
Catholic bishops and priests. In the Bhenish provinces, tbe population of 
which are chiefly bigoted Boman Catbolics, every attempt to induce a person to 
change his religion, either by force or persuasion, is ttridtjf prohibited by law, 
AH controversial sermons and public religious discussions are therefore for- 
bidden. Hence, in these districts, there can be no religious freedom. 

Z99a, Education. — In National Secular Education, the Prussian 
System has been much commended. This was at first the result 
of necessity ; for the great continental wars had demoralised the 
people and prostrated their resources. The System of instruction is 
completely under the control of the State, from the University to the 
village school ; for the Gt>vernment appoints all professors at the 
Universities, and all teachers at schools. Such a system indicates 
an arbitrary military regimen which excludes freedom and inde- 
pendence of action. 

6. The difEerent Classes of Schools are — 1. The Elementary Schools, at which 
the great majority of people receive their education. 2. The City Schools which 
are always attached to a gymnasium. 8. The Oymnana^ in which Latin and 
Oreek are taught. In many of tbe towns are Normal Schools for the training 
of teachers. Attoidance either at public or private schools, from the age of 6 
to ttiat of 14 yean is compuUory. No particular Beligious Creed is allowed to 
be taught in any school ; but, on particular days, the children are instructed by 
the clergymen of the different denominationB to which they belong. In the 
elemerUary schools, the fees are very moderate ; the children of thoee who are 
tpo poor to pay are paid for at the public expense. 

e. The Universities are those of Berlin, Halld, Bonn, Breslan, OriefiB-walde, 
Konigsburg, Kiel, (Jottingen, and Marburg. 

ZXBSOir XX6« — 300a. RaceSf Language^ and Character. — The peopTe 
of Prussia mostly belong to two Baces : — 1. The OermanSy who form the great 
majority ; 2. The Sdammians in Prussia Proper, Poeen, and Upper Silesia. 
6. The Oerman Language is that of the court and of aU the better informed 
classes throughout the kingdom, e. Tbe country contains about 173 persons to 
each square mile. d. Qenerat Character. — The Prussians as a nation are brave, 
industrious, and patriotic, but of less settled habits than their Southern 
neighbours. The early military discipline to which all males are subject (a mode 
which originated from necessity after the defeat at Tilsit), must, in some 
measure, interfere with the quiet proeecution of agricultural and commertdal 
pursuits, and create in the minds of many young men a desire for military dis- 
tinction. In tbe recent Franco-German war (of 1870-71), however, the conduct 
of the Pnusian soldiers was characterised by a moderation and forbearance 
towards their opponents, and an abstinence from self-glorification, which must 
command the admiration of everyone. The Sundays in Prussia, as in other 
continental countries, are devoted partly to public amusements and partly to 
religious worship. In tbe forenoons, the people generally go to cburch, but the 
rest of the day is spent in some public diversion. 

30X« Chixv Towkb ako Looalities. Pop. of Towns in thousands. 



Alx-la-Chapelle (aiz-la-thapel^ fn Rhftnlsh 
Prussia, eel. for hot baths, tince the 
Northern residence of Charlemagne, 
the coronation-place of the German 
Emperors from 814 to 1531, and the seat 
of several Imperial Diets, p. 68. 



Ber'-ffen, cap. of the Isle of Rugen, p. s. 

BBB'-Liir, cap. of Prussia, seat of a uni- 
versity, the first city In Germany for 
trade and manufiictures, p. 8S8. 

Bonn, in Blien. Prussia, seat of a uni- 
versity, p. 23. 
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Bmn'-den-bnrgf n^nf. of linens, woollens, 

BresMnn (low), cap. of SUeslii, nnlversity, 

niaiif. of lioetis, w<M>llons, p. 300. 
Cas-sel, (be former cai». of Hease-Gassel, 

p. 40. 
Cleves, in Uhen. Prussia, an ancient town, 

p. 8. 
Co-blenz, in Rhen. Pms., manf. of cottons, 

woollens, p. 28. 
Co-lO^ne (ISn0), cap. of Rhen. Pruss., a 

strong tn., manf. of stuffs, silks, p. ISO. 
Crefeld ikrdrfett), in Rhen. Pmss., chl 

manf. of silk goods, p. 68. 
Dantiie, cap. of West Prus., seaport, grt. 

trade, manf. of fire-arms, once one of 

Hanse Towns, ceded to Pruss» at Snd 

partit. of Poland, p. loa 
Doa-iiel-dorf, in Rben. Pruss., frrt. trade, 

p. 44. 
Kb-ren breit-stetn (&rfte-«tln«), in Rhen. 

Pnus., a strong fortress opp. to Co- 

hienz, p. 4. 
Bis-le-ben (ies-Id-ben), in Pruss. Bax., bpl. 

of Martin Lntlicr, p. 11. 
El-her-feld, In Rhen. Pmss., manf., of 

cottons, p. 16. 
Br'-furt i/ooH), In Pruss. Sax,, manf. of 

cottons, woollens, p. 40. 
By-lau (i-low) in E. Pruss., where the 

French def. the Pruss. and Russ. on 

Feb. 7. 1807, p. 3. 
Frankfort-on-Maine, an anc city, once a 

free tn., seat of the former German 

Diet, p. 104. 
Frankfort-on-Oder, in Brandenburg, 

manf. of silks, woollens, p. 89. 
Gottingen, In Hanover, seat of a eel. 

university, p. IS. 
Greifs>walde(0vV«-t0aZ-dlik), in Pomerania, 

university, manf. of soap, p. 17. 
Halle' (Aof-AA), nnlverdity, manf. of hard* 

ware, bpl. of Handel and Mlcbaelis, 

p. 45. 



Hanover, formerly the eap. of Kingdom 

of Hanover, p. 105. 
Kon'igsharg, cap. of B. Pmssta, seaport, 

university, mnnf .of woollens, p. 112. 
Lleg'-nltz (Iteg-niU), eel. for a vict. gained 

by Fred, the Great over the Austrians 

in 1760, p. 19. 
Lu'uebarg, In Hanover, manl of 

woollens, linens, paper, p. 16. 
Mag'deburg, cap. (if Pruss. Sax., an anr, 

tn., manf. of rnrtons, woollens, p. 110. 
M&rienburg, In W. Pruss., long the resid. 

of Grand Mast, of Teutonic Knights, 

p. 7. 
Mem'el, in E. Prasa, seaport, grt. trade in 

timber, p. 17. 
Min'den, In Westphalia, where the Brit. 

def. French In 1759, p. 17. 
Mun'ster, cap. of Westphalia, oel. for a 

Treaty of Peace in 1648, after 80 years' 

war, p 27. 
Posen, cap. of Posen, grt. trade, once the 

rap. of anc Poland, p. 53. 
Pnts'dam, in Brandenburg, bpl. of A. 

Von Humboldt ; the second royal resid.. 

of Prussia ; nr. It Is the pal. of 8an»- 

Souci, the fav. resid. of Fred, the Great, 

p. 43. 
Stet'tln, cap. of Pomerania, the second 

port in Prussia, p. 97. 
Thorn, In W. Pruss., bpl. of Ck)pernlcus 

the astronomer, p. 16. 
Tirslt, In B. Prussia, eel. for a treaty 

signed here in 1807, bet. Napoleon 1st 

and Alexander of Russia, when Alex- 
ander recognised the Ck)nfederatio]l of 

the Rhine, &c., p. 16. 
TrSves, in Rben. Pruss. (anc. Augn^ 

Tirevirorum), and long the cap. of a 

German Electorate, p. 31. 
Wittenburg, In Prussian Baxony; here 

the Reformation commenced in 1517 

by Luther, and here he burnt the papal 

bull, p. 13. 



117. — 302a. History.— The andent inhabitants of the 
Northern part of Frossia were the YandMi and BurgundiOne*, CK>thic races, 
whose settlements were frequently changed. The name iVtMita is said to be 
derived frcmi the Boruue*, a Sdavonian people, who, after the Goths, inhabited 
the territory now formbig the Provinoes of Eatt and WeH Prussia, These 
people after many bloody wars were subjugated by the German Knights of the 
Teutonic Order, and forced, about 1286 a.d., to profess Christianity. About the 
same time, Konigsburg was built and made the capital. In 1454, in consequence 
of the tyianny of the Knights, the Western half of Prussia revolted, and 
succeeded in 1466 in placing itself under the protection of Poland ; while the 
JElflutent part remained subject to the Knights ; who, however, were from that 
time compelled to acknowledge themselves Vassals of Poland. They after* 
wazda made repeated attempts to throw off this yoke, but without success. 

b. In 1415, Sigismvnd, Emperor of Germany, King of Hnngaiy, and Margrave 
ci Bnodenbiagf being hard pressed by the Turks, was induced to sell for 400,000 
ducats, the margravuUe, afterwards electorate^ of Brandenburg to Frkderick vok 
HoHBMZOLLBRK (of the ffechiiigen or younger branch of the family), who was 
then Burgrave or resident governor of Nuremburg. Frederick, by this purchase, 
laid the fbnndation of the future greatness of the present royal and imperial 
ftunOy of Prussia. Nuremburg at this period was the Birmingham of Germany. 
Its itMident Governor or Burgrave was ai^xiinted by the emperor, and generally 
held his office for life. The burgrave frequently united to his Military office the 
business of a merchant. Subsequently, the executive officers were appointed by 
the merchant aristocracy of the town, consisting of about 30 of the principal 
famiUes. Nuremburg continued a free town of the empire till 1805, when it was 
annexed to Bavaria by Napoleon 1st. 

e. In* 1515, after an ineffdctnal stro^^Ie to obtain their independence, the 
Teotonio Kiughts appointed Aiabbt, a descendant of Frederick HohensoUem 
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and margrave of Brandenboxg, their Grand Master. Albert immediately made 
peace with Poland. In 102A, Albert, having renounced the Roman CatboUc 
religion and embraced Lutheranism, eooceeded in obtaining bj treaty with 
Poland the eeonlarisation and erection of East Pt-uuia into a Dnchy in favour 
of himself and his heirs. By this act, the sway of the Teutonic Knighte was 
dissolved. In 1027, Albert married a pdnoees of Denmark ; in 1544, he founded 
the University of Konigsburg, and died in 1568. From 1568 to 1608 nothing 
occulted worthy of particular notice. 

d, 1606-1640.— In 1608, JoHV Sigismvnd, a descendant of I>nke Albert, 
succeeded as Maigrave of Brandenburg and Duke of Prussia. Shortly after- 
wards, the margraviate was made an Bledoraie. John was thus the first 
Elector of Brandenburg. He died in 1619, and was succeeded by bis son Obobob 
Wiluam, who reigned till 1640. 

«. 1640-1688.— Frbdsrick William, snmamed the Great Elbctor, suc- 
ceeded his father George William in 1640. He began his reign by restoring 
order to the finances and correcting the abn^'es which the Thirty Years' War 
had entailed on his country. At the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, he obtained 
the districts of Halbei-stadty Minden^ and j»arf of Poinerania. In 1657, he com- 
peUed Poland to acknowledge Ducc^ or Ecut Pnusia a free and independent State. 
In 1678-80, he added Magdeburg and the remainder of Pomerania to his pos- 
sessions. For the descent of the Prince of Orange on England in 1688, he 
fcffnished several regiments. Frederick died in April 1688. 

/. 1688-1718.— Fredrrick 8rd, son of Frederick William, succeeded as Elector 
in 1688. In 1701, he obtained from the Emperor of Germany the dignity of 
King, as Frsderick Ist ; and on Jan 18, he crowned himself and consort in an 
assembly of the States. In 1707, he added Netifehdtel to Pnisda> and in 1712 
the principality of Meun, Frederick died in 1713. 

if. 1718-1740.— Frbdkbick Wiluam Ibt, son of Frederick 1st, succeeded in 
Feb. 1718, and reigned to May 1740. This king laid the foundation of the 
afterwards famous Prussian army ; his fondness for tall soldiers is well-known. 
He was remarkable for austerity in exacting obedience to his commands ; arid 
yet, at other times, was affable in his intercourse with bis subjects. In his 
expenditure he was economical, and in business transactions strict and prompt. 
Though adverse to the abstruse sciences and fine arts, he gave great encourage- 
ment to manufactures and the useful arts. He added to the Prussian dominions 
— Stralnindt Limburgt and the islands of Ruffent Usedom^ and Woltin, On his 
death in May 1740, he left to his son and successor 9,000,000 dollars ; an army 
of 70,000 men ; and a territory containing about 2,400,000 inhabitants. 

SOSo. 1740-1786.— Frederick 2sd, commonly called The Great, succeeded 
his fathOT, Frederick William 1st, in 1740. Frederick was one of the most 
remarkable men not only of his own bat of any other age. By the care of his 
mother he harl been early imbued with the love of literature, and afterwards 
was the author of several works. On his acccsidon to the throne bis great 
ohject was the annexation of Sileria to Prussia. Seizing the opportunity pre- 
sented by the death of Charles 6th, emperor of Germany, when his daughter 
Maria 7%eren was assailed by the electors of Bavaria and Saxony, Frederick 
urged his claim to the Duchy of Silesia, which, being refused, served aa a pretext 
forhis invading it in 1740. In this conflict, Maria received some assistance from 
England, but so powerful were her enemies, that she was compelled to ceae 
Upper and Lower Silesia and the county of Glatz to Prussia in 1742. In 1744, 
1^ second war broke out with Austria (aided on this occasion by Saxony) against 
Prussia. This war, after several severe engagements, was ended by the treaty 
of Dresden in 1745, by which Frederick retained Silesia. This cession waJB 
afterwards confirmeid ^ him at the peace of Aix-lO'Chapelle in 1748. In the 
eleven succeeding years, 1744-55, Frederick was unremitting in his attention to 
the internal administration of bis dominions, the improvement of his revenues, 
and the strengthening of his newly-acquired territory of Silesia. 

5. In 1756, war having broken out between England and France, the former 
concluded a treaty with Frederit^k in order to secure Hanover from invasion. 
This led to a secret alliance between France, Austria, Saxony, Rnaaia, and 
Sweden for the subjugation of Prusf^ia and the partition of her dominions 
amongst the contracting powers. Frederick, having been secretly informed 
through the treachery of a clerk in the Saxon chancery, resolved to anticipate' 
his enemies, and immediately invaded Saxony on Aug. 24, 1756. This was the 
begin^ng of the Third SiUnan War^ or as it is generally called— 7%<<S^^A 
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7mr/ War, In this extraordinary contest, the only aUy of PnusfiH vm 
England, who allowed her an annual grant of 670,000<. By the jndicioiu 
measnrea, consummate skill, and daring bravery of Frederick, Prussia went 
through the terrible struggle, and came out triumphant. Of 14 great battles 
fought in this war, Fredeiidc gained nine. At length, peace was concluded 
between England and France ; Austria was left alone by the other powers, and 
compelled at the peace of BuberUburg to guarantee the cession of Silesia to 
Proflsia. From that time, Pruseda has been recognised as one of the five great 
powers of Europe. 

«. In the latter part of his reign, Frederick planned, and, in conjunction with 
Russia and Austria (the latter an unwilling ally), executed the first iniquitous 
partition of Poland, obtaini^ for his share in 1773, all FoUsh (now West) 
Fnutia and the Duchy of Posen. From that time PruJasia Proper was divided 
into BAfiT and Wbrt Prursia. Frederick died in Aug. 1786, at his fevourite 
palaoe of Sans-Soud, in the 76th year of his age and the 47th of his Teig<n, 
ieavix^ to his nephew Fn^derick William 2nd, a kingdom enlarged from 47,770 
sq. miles to 74,340 sq. miles. 

d, Frederick the Great was distinguished for many great qualities : he was a 
consummate general, a far-seeing politician, a prudent statesman, and an 
accomplished scholar. His courage in action tvas invincible, his firmness under 
leverses, which would have crushed almost any other man, was unshaken ; and 
his diligence indefatigable. All these commanding qualities, however, appear to 
have sprung from the love of fame, power, and territorial a^randisemcnt. 
Of Religions Faith he was, Uke his friend Voltaire, totally destitute, and many 
mean and selfish actions stain his character. 



118.— S04. 1786-97.— Frrdkrick Wiluah 2nd succeeded 
his uncle, Frederick the Great, in 1786. In 1787, he sent an army to Holland to 
reinstate the Stadtholder, who had married his sister. In 1792, he joined the 
first Ooalition a^nst the French Republic, but obtained little glory, as he 
withdrew from the Ooalition and purchased peace with the French by the 
oesMloni in April 1796, of the Prassiui territory West of the Rhine. In the 
Setwul ParMUm of Poland in 1798, Prussia obtained Danttic and Thorn ; and, in 
the Third Partition in 1796, she obtained further portions. In this reign, also, 
the principalities of An*paeh and Beireuth were acquired by purchase. The 
Prussian States now comprised about 100,000 sq. miles, with a population of 
9,000,000 inhabitants. 

SOBa. 1797 to 1840.— Frederick William SRDsucceeded his fathor, Nov. 16« 
1797. He commenced his reign by re-organising the internal administration, 
and for years, preserved a strict neutrality with the French Republic. At the 
peace of Luneville in 1801, he accepted from France, Hildeitheim and other 
bishoprics in return for the territories on the West bank of the Rhine pre- 
vious^ ceded to France. The policy of the Prussian government, at this period, 
was considexed by the continental nations selfish and ignoble. When Napoleon 
crowned himself Emperor in 1804, Frederick William was the first to ac^ow- 
ledge him. In 1806, he obsequiously surrendered Franconia to France, and 
received Hanover in return, lliis provoked a war with England, who seised all 
the Prussian vessels in her ports. Notwithstanding this accession of Hanover, 
tiiere existed no real friendship between the timid Frederick and the imperious 
Napoleon, for he was treated by the latter as a man merely to be kept quiet till 
a more convenient opportunity occurred for crushing him effectually. 

6. At length, having received several provocations, Frederick listened to the 
persuasions of Russia by demanding from Napoleon the evacuation of Germany 
by the French armies. Kapoleon gave a prompt and dedded refusal, and war 
immediately began, Oct. 1, 1806. Within a fortnight from its commencement, 
Prussia was prostrate on the field of Jena. ; in another fortnight, Napoleon 
entered Berlin, By the defeat of the allied Russians and Prupsians at Eylau on 
Feb. 8, 1807, and again at FiHedland on June 14, 1807, nearly the whole of 
Prussia fell into the hands of the French. Frederick William and Alexander of 
Russia then sued for peace, which was settled at the memorable meeting of the 
three sovereigns on the raft at Tilsit, July 7, 1807. By this Treaty, Frederick 
was deprived of half of his dominions, comprising all the territories West of the 
Elbe, and the greater part of Prussian Poland. He was also compelled to pay 
6,000,0002. sterling to France, to reduce his army to 40,000 men, to supply to 
Napoleon a contingent of 20,000, surrender the fortresses of Stettin, Kustrein, 
and Glogau, and support on hia diminished territory 160,000 French troops until 
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the end of 1808-. Thew terms, though crnelly haxdi, were strictly fulfilled by 
Frederick. On his xetnm in 1809 to Berlin, when the French eyacnated it, he 
made many popolar reforms, abolished the last remnant of pnuant Serfdom, 
declared merit and talent the sole qnaliflcations for the public service, rendered 
the municipal corporations more open and independent, and, by a rigid eco- 
nomy, gradually recruited the finances of his diminished Kingdom. As his 
army by the same treatr had been limited to 40,000 men, he effected through the 
able asdstance of his faithful ministers, Vm Stein and Baron Harder^berg^ a com- 
plete change in the MUUary System, By this, every able man was bound hence- 
fbrth to be trained to bear amu, and serve in the taws tor 8 years. Such was tine 
oriffin of the preset^ Pnueian JfUitaty Sytteni which has enabled Prussia in 
1870-71 not only to repel the recent invasion olt Germany, led on by the nephew 
of the monarch who had* imposed such severe restrictions, but to capture the 
imperial commander himself, defeat his numerous hosts, and sul^ugate his 
empire. 

e. On Napoleon's invasion of Russia in 1812, Prussia, in aooordance with the 
Tilsit treatp, furnished him with the required contingent of 20,000 men. These 
fought well, but, on Napoleon's retreat, the commander, York, suddenly made a 
truce with the Bmperor Alexander, by which his men were permitted to retreat 
unmolested to Prussia. On Feb. 28, 1818, the King signed a treaty of alliance 
with Russia, and on March 17 fbllowing, he issued a Proclamation in which he 
enumerated the indignities, hardships, and cruelties to which he and his 
people had for several years been subject. This roused the whole country against 
France. Napoleon, however, with his usual promptitude, soon attacked the 
combined Russians and Prussians, defeated them first at Lutsen on May 2, 181.^, 
and again at Bautzen on May 21. In the meantime, Austria and Sweden 
joined the allies. Napoleon gained another victory at Dresden on Aug. 27 ; but, 
afterwards, he sustained a signal defeat at Lbipsio, Oct. 18, 1813. The allies, 
following up their victory, proceeded immediately to Fr«noe, which they entered 
at the dose of the year. After fighting several battles, of which the last was 
that of Montmartre near Paris, March 80, 1814, they entered Paris on the 
following day. On April 2, l^apoleon was deposed by the Senate, on the 11th he 
was banished to the isle of Elba by the allied sovereigns, and the Bourbons re- 
stored to the throne of their ancestors on May 8, 1814. On the settlement of 
affairs in France, Frederick, Alexander, and Blucher visited London. 

d. The Congress of Vienna in 1815, restored to Frederick the Grand Duchy of 
Posen and nearly all Ids former German Possessions, in addition to which he 
received a great part of Saxony and the Dudiy of the Lower Rhine. He also 
obtained Swedish Pomierania in exchange for Lauenburg. Frederick, along with 
the other sovereigns, signed the second treaty of Paris. Afterwards, he joined 
the Hdty Alliance^ by which he was led to violate the promises which he had 
given Us people of granting them a Representative Constitution. The Hoty 
AlUanee^ which originated with Alexander for the ostensibIe/)bject of perpetuat- 
ing the peace of Europe, and of determining poUticul transactions according to 
Christian principles, was ratified on Sept. 26, 1815, by the emperors of Russia 
and Austria and the King of Prussia. After a long and eventful reign, 
FredeHck William died June 7, 1840, and was succeeded by his son. 

306a. 1840-61.— Fredsbick WHjjam 4th succeeded his father, June 7, 
1840. In 1848, shortly after the third great Revolution in France, an Insurrec- 
tion broke out in Berlin, when the King was compelled to grant to his subjects 
the long promised Constitution^ Dec. 5, 1848. The year 1848 has been properly 
designated *thb Year of Rbvolutigns.' Shortly afterwards, so great a 
desire prevailed in Germany of amalgamating all the principalities into one 
strong united nation, that on March 28, 1849, the King was elected by a 
(ierman National Assembly hereditary Emperor of the Oermani. After much 
hesitation, however, he declined the offered dignity, April 29, 1849. In this 
year, also, the Holsteinert revolted against Denmark, but, on the interference of 
Austria, the revolt was suppressed. In 1850, a new Constitution for Prussia was 
promulgated. In 1852, Prussia joined in the treaty intended to secure *the 
Integrify of Denmark, and the peaceable succession of Prince Christian, the 
fourth son of Duke Wilhelm of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbui^-Glucksbui^, to 
the Danish throne on the demise of the reigning sovereign.' On Jan. 25, 1858, 
Prince Frederick William (now the Prince Impoial), son of the Prince Regent 
(now King of Prussia), married the Princess Royal of England. Frederick 
WilUam 4th died Jan, 2, 1861, and was succeeded hy his brother, William 1st. 
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SOTa* 1861.-^Wn.UAU isr, formerly Bbgsnt, on the death of his brother, 
BQcceeded, Jan. 3, 1861, and was crowned with his oonaort at EonlgBbnrg, 
Oct. 18 of the same year. On March 2, 1862, a bill making the Ministry re> 
sponsible, passed the Prussian Parliament, and on Sept. 80 following. Count, 
now Frinee Bitmarky was appointed Premier of the ministry. In Sept. 18H8, 
after several violent contentions between the representatives and ministry, the 
King dissolved the chambers, stating that he would govern without a parlia- 
ment ; notwithstanding this, the country re-elected a majority of liberal repre- 
sentatives in October following. 

6. On the death of Frederick 7th, King of Denmark (the last of the direct 
male line of the house of Oldenburg), on Nov. 16, 1868, lYederick, duke of 
Augustenburg, claimed the Duchies of Schleswig and Eolstein, though his 
father had solemnly, in 1852, abjured all right to them ; and, though Prince 
Ofaristian of Schleswig-HoIstein-SonderbuTg-Glucksbnrg had, by the treaty of 
London of 1853, been dedared the rightful heir. This led to important cDnse> 
qoenoes. For, the German Diet, which met at Frankfort in Dec. 1863, resolved, 
notwithstanding the above treaty, to support the Duke of Augustenbnrg and 
assert the union of thote Duchies toUh Oermany, For this purpose, the Diet 
sent a federal execution (that is, an army din^fted from the several states) to 
take possession of them, Deo. 34. In January 1864, however, the PrussianB end 
Anstrians, acting independently of the Diet, sent an allied army into the 
duchies ; upon which the Federal troops, after protesting against the Prusso- 
Austrtan intervention, gi«duaUy withdrew. The Duchies were then soon over- 
ran by the allied forces. On Oct. 80, 1864, a treaty of Peace waia signed at 
Yienna, when Christian, King of Denmark, resigned the Duchies to the dis- 
posal of the allies, agreed to a rectification of his Frontier, and to pay a large 
sum of money to defray the expenses of the war. This hivasion has always 
been regarded an unjust and cruel one, undertaken in violation of the treaty of 
1852 (which both Prussia and Austria had signed), and in opposition to the 
remonstrances of England and France. By this war, Denmark was despoiled of 
Sehieewifft Bohteint Lauenburg^ and the islands of Alsen^ Femem, and several 
smaller ones. 

e. Though the Duchies had been severed from Denmark, the administration 
of them became a source of angry dispute between Austria, Prussia, and the 
Germim Diet. At length, a Convention was held at Oeutein in the l^rol, 
Aug. 14, 1865, at which it was decided that the Duke of Augnstenbnrg had 
no right whatever to the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, and that the King of 
Denmark, who was the legal possessor, having resigned his rights by the trea^ 
of Yienna, to their Majesties the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria, 
the duchies would therefore be held for the present, jointly by those sovereigns. 
By a provisional «urrangement made at this time, the government <^ Holttein 
was left to Austria, tibat of SeMeewig to Prussia. Lauei^mrg was attached 
absolntely to Prussia for a sum of money paid to Austria. At the above- 
named Convention, the injustice of the invasion of Denmark was in substance 
admitted by the invading sovereigns ; but no reparation has yet been made to 
injured Denmark (Nov. 1871). Shortly afterwards, however, a misunder- 
standing or an ill-feeling having arisen between the two powers, Prussia, on 
March 11, 1866, claimed jurisdiction over HoUtein as well as over Schleswig ; 
and, following up this claim, sent an army on June 7th to take possession of the 
duchy, when the Austrians, to avoid an open rupture, retired. From this pro- 
ceeding and from the recriminatory correspondence which passed between the 
two powers, it was clear that war was imminent, particularly as Prussia had 
formed an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Italy in May 1866. On June 14, 
1866, the Federal Diet met at Frankfort, when Austria, Saxony, Hanover, and 
others demanded the demobUiacMan of the Prussian army. This was bringing 
affairs to a crisis, for Prussia must either submit or declare war. She gave a 
prompt refusal^ and at the same time declared the G-ermaktc Confbdeuation 
DISSOLVED. On the following day, June 16, Prussia declared war against 
Austria, Hanover, Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort. In this con- 
test she was joined by nearly all the North-Qerman States, June 28. She then 
invaded and conquered in rapid succession Hanover^ Heue-Ccusely Saxony^ and 
Frani/ort; and defeated the Atutrian* in many bloody engagements, par- 
ticularly at SadBvoa and Koniggratz in Bohemia, July S; at Wietmthal and 
Dermbachy July 4 ; at Kiseingent July 10 ; and at other places. These signal 
defeats compelled the Austrians to request an Armistice, which was grantiHl 
July 23. This led to a formal Treaty of Peace which was signed at Pi'ague^ 
Aug. 38, 1866. By this Treaty, Austria was entirely excluded from aU German 
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afliain ; while AniwU was henceifortti to be the dominaiit power In Qennany, 
-with the recognised possession of the conquered Danish provtnoes of SeMuwig* 
Holateinf LauaUmrff, and the islands of AUm^ Femem, kc,, as well as of the 
Oerman provinces of Htmover, Heue'Cauel, IfasMUt and FraiUifort-Km- Maine, 
A. little before thie Treaty of Peace had been signed, the old Germanio Diet met 
at Augtburg, Aug. 4, 1866, and solemnly sanctioned the JHatohition of the Oerman 
ConfedertUion^ which had oondnoed for about 60 years. Soon afterwards, two 
new Confederations were formed ; one called the North Oerman CvnfederaJHon^ 
under the absolute control of Prussia; and the other, the SouOi Oerman Con- 
federation^ under the presidenpy of Bavaria. (Both these are now under the 
newly-formed German Empire.) The members of the North Oerman Confede^ 
ration met for the first time in Berlin, Feb. 34, 1867, when a Federal Constitution 
was formally adopted. 

d. On July 15, 1870, France wantonly de<dared war against Prussia, ostensihly 
in consequence of the Candidature for the crown of Spain of the Frinee of 
Mohenxo^em^ a relative of the King of Prussia. The challenge, however, was 
accepted. At first, the Prussians acted merely on the defensive; while the 
French captured and burnt Saarbrucky Aug. 2. In a short time, however, the 
position of affabrs wao completely changed, and the great superiority of Prussian 
skill and tactics was, to the surprise of most people, maide evident. For, in 
nearly all the severe engagements, the French, though they fought with great 
bravery, were uniformly defeated. On Sept. 2, Napoleon Srd surrendered in 
person at Sedan to the King of Prussia ; and shortly after, Mac Mahon and his 
whole army of 70,000 men also surrendered. On Sept. 19, Paris was invested by 
the Pmssiiuis ; and, on Oct. 26th following, MetZy the strongest fortress in the 
Empire, capitulated, when Marshal Bazaine and his whole army of 173,000 men 
became prisoners of war. Such severe losses had never before been sustained 
by France. (See France. Less. 92« X8fll/'a) 

On Jan. 29, 1871, the King of Prussia was dignified by the assembled Oerman 
Parliament and Sovereigns with the title of Hbbeditabt Emperor of Obrmakt 
and King of Prussia. On the same day, also, Paris capitulated to the Prussians ; 
and on Feb. 26th following, a Treaty of Peace was ratified by the French 
National Assembly. By this treaty, Alsace (with the exception of Belfort) and 
that part of Lorraine which includes Jfets and ITiionmlle have been ceded to 
Germany. In addition to this, a pecuniary indemnity of 200,000,000/. has to be 
paid by France to Prussia within 8 years, and the occupancy of parts of the 
countiy by Oerman troops at the expense of the French has to be endured till 
the whole is paid. This is a tntter retribution for the miseriesinflicted on Germany 
by the Frencdi under Napoleon 1st, 6fi years ago ! 

308. Blbotobs ov Beastdkhbubo asd Dukbs ob Kihos or Prussia. 
180fr-10 •( ^^^^ Siglsmnnd, Elector of Brandenburg and Duke of Prussia, a flet of 

1611M0 Oeorge Wllliara, Elector of Brandeuburg and Duke of Prassla. 

164(K4r / Frederick William, the Chreat Elector and Duke of Prussia, a flef of Poland. 

1067-48 I Frederick WiUIam, the Oreat Elector and Duke of Prussia, independent. 

1688-1701 j Frederick 8rd, Elector and Duke of Prassla, independent. 

1701-lS \ The same as Elector, and Frederick ist. King uf Prussia. 

1713-iO Frederick William 1st, Elector and Ktug ot Prussia. 

•••r^A_A« J Frederick 2nd, called the Great, Elector of Brandenburg and King cf 

174O-60 -^ Prussia. 

1780-07 Frederick William 2nd, Elector of Brandenburg and King of Prussia. 
1797-18M Frederick Williiim 8rd, Elector of Brandenburg and King of Prussia. 

C The same. In 1804 the old German Empire was dissolved, when Electors 
1804-1840 < ceased. The Emperors of Austria were hereditary in their own do- 

( minions only. 
1840-01 Frederick William 4tb, King of Prussis. 
1801-74 William 1st, King of Prussia. 
1671 The same. King of Prussia and Hereditary Bmperor ot Gerouuiy. 
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»ia TO 1866. 



S09a. Boundaries, — 7%« Extent of Germany has varied from 
the times of the Romans to the present day. 

6. During the early periods of the Boman Empire, Gennany was bounded on 
the y. hy Denmark, the Baltic, and the German Ocean ; on the 8, by the 
Danube ; on the J?, t^ Sarmatla (Modem Poland), and on the W, by GalUa 
Belgica (Modun Holland and Belgium). On the decline of the Boman Power, 
it was over run by various hordM of barbarians. Subsequently, it formed a 
part of the vast Empire qf C^rlemoffne, 

c. On the disQiembennent of the empire of Charlemagne and the extinction of 
the German branch of his tendly in 912 A.D., the Second German Empire 
extended, not regularly, but frequently, from Denmark, the Baltic, and the 
German Ocean on the North to the confines of Naples in Italy on the Souths and 
from Poland and Hungary on the Bad to the kingdoms of France and Burgundy 
on the WtO, 

d. In 146S (when the Turks obtained pogscorion of Constantinople), the limits 
. of the German Empire were droumscribed, having on the North the Baltic, 

Denmark, and the German Ocean ; on the South Bwitserland, Italy, and the 
Adriatic; on the Bad Poland, and Hungary; on the Wett iSrance and tue 
Netherlands. Gtarmany now imdndes the countries forming the North and 
South German Confederations. 

SlOo. Sketch of thb suocbssiyb Gotebnhbrts. — Under 
Charlemagne and his immediate successors, the Sovereign Power 
was hereditary. But, in 887» the great Feudatories (the Bukes, 
Laodgrayes, &c.) who, under indolent or weak sovereigns, had long 
possessed almost absolute power in their own dominions, deposed 
their Emperor, Charles the Fat^ and elected his nephew in his stead. 
The practice of Election^ thus introduced, continued down to 1804, 
when the reigning Emperor ceased to be styled the Emperor of 
Germany, and assumed the title of Emperor of Austria. 

6. Under the Gkrman Empire, there was no territory vhatever attached to the 
Title of Emperor^ he had, therefore, to depend entirely on his own hereditary 
dominions, as the only source of his power, and even of his subdstence. If his 
own domains were small^ his power was extremely limited ; but, if extensive, he 
could then command respect. The Emperor was elected at FronkforUon-th*" 
Maine, Inmiediately after the election, he swore to observe the Constitution, 
and afterwards was solemnly crowned. 

SlXo. Bleetort. — The Privilege qf Voting on the Election of Emperor was 
restricted to only a few of the most powerful Feudatories. In 1856, the Electors 
were seven, namely, the Archbishops of Mayecce, Trdves, and of Cologne, the 
Duke of Saxony, the Count Palatine of the Bhine, the Margrave of Branden- 
buig, and the King of Bohemia. 

6. Afterwards the Bleeton consisted of ten, namely, of one ecclesiastical and 
nine secular Electors. The eedesicutieal elector was the Archbishop of Mnyence, 
who was also archchanoellor. The secular Electors were Bohemia, Bavaria 
(formed from the Palatinate of the Bhine), Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunswick, 
Luneburg or Hanover, Saliburg {secuIarlBed in 1802), Wurtemburg, Baden, and 
Hessei-CaaseL (The electorates of Treves and Cologne had disappeared.) The 
ElecUns could either act personally or by deputies. 

S12a« IHets and Circles, — Public Affairs were transacted in 
Diets or Assemblies of the great Feudatories and of the Representa- 
tives of the free cities. For the convenience of seltcting Deputies to 
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4Utend. these Assemblies of the States, the Empire was, in 1512, 
divided into Mght CXroles, 

h. The Oireles at that time were Franoonla, BtTarta, tTpper Rhine, Lower Rhine, 
Westphalia, and Saxony. Several alterations from this arrangement were afterwards 
made. 

e. At the period of the First Frmch BeoolutUm In 1780, Germany was divided into 
Ten OireleSf namely :— 

1. CMreU of Atutria, which comprised Anstria Proper, Styria, Carinthla, Oamiola, 
the Tyrol, Yorarlberg, and Ctonstanoe. 

s. SaoariOt comprising the B. and S. poftions at modem Bavaria, east of the Rhine, 
with the archbishopric of Salzburg. 

3. Burgundy, Including Brabant, Llmburg, Luxemburg, Oueldres, Flanders, Hain- 
atiit, and Namur. 

4. Franconia Included parts of modem Baden, Hesse, and Bavaria, of which the 
chief cities were NuI^Braburg, Wurxburg, Beireuth, and Anspach. 

6. Th0 Palatinate included— «. The Lower Palatinate of the Rhine, of which the chief 
towns were Heidelburg, Simmera, and Deux Pouts, b. The Upper Paiatinate consisted 
of Rhenish Bavaria imd Rhenish Prussia. 

t. The Upp^ Rhinef situated on the right bank of the Rhine, now mostly included 
in the lute Electoral Hesse and Hesse Darmstadt, of which the chief cities were 
Worms, Spires, Strasburg, Frankfort-on-the-Malne, and Basle. 

' 7. Upper Saaeony comprised the modem kingdom of Saxony, the Provinces of 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, Anbalt, Weimar, and the other Saxon dudiiesu 

8. Lower Saxony comprised Hanover, BrunswirJc, MecUenburg-Sehwerin and 
BtrelitB, Magdeburg, Holsteln, with Lubeek, Hamburg, Bremen, Ac 

0. awabia comprised modem Wurtemburg, Baden, Hohensollem, Ac, and the free 
cities of Augsburg, Ulm, and 29 others. 

10. Weetphalia comprised the dlstrcts between the Meuse and Wraer, Lower 
Saxcmy and Holland, and contained the cities of Monster, Lidge, Cleves, Cologne, 
Alx-larChapelle, and Dartmund. The chief portions are now included tn Prassia and 
Banover. 

d. In 180S, the Circles were reduced to JVIne, Burgundy eeaslng to he Included. All 
these Circles have no longer any political existence, but are frequently mentioned in 
History. (.See MacctiUoeh'a Qeog. Diet.) 



&BSSOir 120.--Siaa. The Diet. — Though the Emperor 
was the nominal chief of the Empire, the supreme authority was 
vested in the DieL This was composed of three Colleges ; namely, 
1. The College of Mectors ; 2. The College of JPtinces ; 3. The Col- 
lege of Imjo&nal Towns. The Empire was styled * The Holt Romak 
Ehpibk.' 

6. 1. The Electoral Collegey as before stated, consisted of one ecclesiastical 
and nine secular Electors. 2. The second CoUege consisted of the spiritual and 
the temporal Princes of the Empire, who were in rank next to the Electors. 
The votes of these amounted to 181. 8. The third CoUege comprised the free 
Imperial cities, consisting of 14 Bhenish and 87 Swabian cities. The ordinary 
meetings were formerly summoned by the Emperor twice a year, generally at 
Eatisbon, Each college voted separately, and when their respective decisions 
agreed, the matter was presented for the ratification of the Emperor, after 
which it became Law^ and was called ' ConcliUum Imperii,* The Emperor could 
refute his ratification, but could not modify the decision of the Diet. 

c. The Diet had the right of enacting, abolishing, and interpreting laws, of 
declaring war, concluding peace, contracting alliances, imposing taxes for the 
expenses of the empire, &c. A declaration of war was decided by a majority of 
votes, when those who had voted against it were obliged to fumith their 
contin{fents, 

d. For the settlement of points in dispute between the members of the Empire^ 
two trfbnnate were appointed : — 1. The Aulie Couneily established by Maximilian 
1st in 1506, which sat at the residence of the emperor. 2. The Cameral Tribunaiy 
which sat at Wetzlar. These were composed of members delegated by the 
different states of the empire, over whom an imperial depn^ presided. 
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Slfto. GoMMXBCiAL Lbaottbs. — Aa the Federal tie by which the 
respective states were held together was only feeble, and as the 
interests and pretensions of the states were often conflicting, they 
were frequently at war with each other, or with the Emperor. 
There was, in consequence, a great want of security. The wish to 
repress the numerous disorders and tyrannical imposts incident to 
such a state of things led at an 'early period to the Formation of 
Leagues among the smaller States and commercial Towns. The 
League which is the best known in modern times, and was always 
the most important, was that formed by certain towns called 
Hanse-Towns. These were free towns, not only of Germany, but 
also of Holland, Belgium, and Norway, generally bordering on the 
sea, which associated for mutual protection against piracy, robbery, 
and the heavy exactions of arbitrary governments. 

h. The term Jkan«0 was gtven 1>y the oontraettng putlM. either from the ceremony 
of pligbtlns their fblth by a fprMp of the hand (Jknua), orfrom the same word, whloli 
lu German slgaifles a Itagve or asdoclatloii. 

c At fiifit only Lubeck and Bcmiburff formed an association, about a.d. 1140. 
This having succeeded, a League^ comprising several additioncd towns, was 
signed in 1241 a.d. Bj degrees, the strength and reputation of the league so 
increased that most of the great commercial cities of Europe sought to become 
members of it. In 1870 a.d. the League comprised 66 cities, h^ides 44 con- 
federates, including London, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Barcelona, Amstmlam, 
Bruges, L^hom, Naples, Bergen, &c. In 1428 A.D., the League lutving declared 
war against Denmark with a large army and strongly equipped navy, so excited 
the fears of several sovereigns that they ordered the merchants of their reepeo- 
tive dominions to withdraw from the association. The 80 years' war in Qermany 
(1618 to 1648) broke up the strength' of the' assdciatlon, which afterwards 
gradually dwindled away, ^he'only Hanteatic towns now remaining are Ltibeek, 
Hamburg i and Bremen, 

* • • 

SlBo. Thb Hapsbubo Dynastt. -^ In 1272, Ituddf Xst^ count 
of Hapsburg, in Aargaur Switzerland,, was elected Emperor of 
Germany; and, under trying difficulties, proved himself a wise, 
valiant, and able prince. He is the founder of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, which, through the female line, still reigns in Austria ; but 
the castle of Hapsburg^ the ancestral residence of Rudolf, has long 
ceased to belong to hiis poste|ity; Though the dignity of emperor 
was elective, yet, since the- year 1438, the predominant influence of 
the house of Austria secured, with one or two interruptions, the 
office in hereditary succession to its sovereign. 

h. On July 12, 1806, the old Germanic .Constitution was dissolved by the 
influence of Napoleon 1st, and a new League formed, called the Confkdsiutiok 
OF THB BxiNS, and feigned- at Paris by-several Electors of the German Bmpire. 
By this deed, Napoleon declared himself ' Froteetor of the Con/edercUion ; ' while 
the Eqiperor of Germany was compelled' to renounce his former title and 
authority, and assume merely the title of Emperor of Awtria, which he retains. 

The Confederation of the Rhine under. Napoleon Ist lasted from July 1806 to 
1814, and consisted of Franoe, Bavaria, Wurtemburg,- Baden, Westphalia, Saxony, 
Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Dantastadtr, Nassau, Berg, and about 20 principalities. All 
these were bound respectively to supply a' contingent of men in case of war, 
which, exdusive of the armies' furhished by Franoe, amounted to 258,000 men. 
This Confederation terminjatet^ wit)i tb[e do:wnfall oj^ Napoleon in 1814. At the 
formation of this confederationr several princes, partisans of Napoleon, received 
new and higher titles, as, the Eleotors-of Bavaria and Saxony who were made 
King» with an accession of territoiy ; while many towns and principalities lost 
their political influence, and several petty princes were mediatized, that is, de- 
prived of their sovereign rights.- 
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r 121r-«aR»IAirZO OOin*BBSBATZOV 
VBOM 181B TO 1866. 

S16a« On the final overthrow of Napoleon 1st in 1815, there 
was a General European Peace, when the allied Sovereigns met in 
Congress at Vienna, and re-established, with some modifications, the 
former Germanic Confederation, This on its re-establishment com- 
prised 89 Sovereign States, which were subsequently reduced to 34. 

b. By the Constltation then agreed upon, a Federative Diet^ which sat at 
FranJ^^ort-^m-the-Mainet was declared the Oentre Point and organ of the 
Ckmfederation. It exercised its authority in a double form : 1. As a General 
Assembly called Plenum ; and 2. As a Minor Ciouncil, or Committee of the 
Federative Oovemment, The Plenum met. only when an Organic Change was to 
be introdnoed, or any affair relating to the whole Confederation was to be 
decided. The Pimum contained 69 Votes, of which Austria, Prussia, and the 
other states had Totes in proportion to their importance, as stated in the 
subjdned Table. The Committee of FederatiTe Government was composed of 17 
Votes, of which the Eleven Principal States had each a single Tote, and the 
remainder only 6 jdnt votes, as given in the Table. Austria presided in both 
assemblies, and decided Hi case of equality. The Committee of the Federative 
Government had the intttativet (uod deliberated on the projects which were to be 
presented to the Plenum^ whcare they were not debated, but simply decided by a 
majority of Afee or Ifoes, 

S17a. A TaMe of Statee forming the Oermanie Oon/ederaOon from 1815 to 19M. 



Ftnt Rate Oenum SUOee, 

1. Austrian Germany . . . . 
s. Prussian Germany . . . . 



Second Sate Oerman 

S. Bavaria (Kingdom of) . . • 

4. Saxony ^ • . • 
8. Hanover m 

fl. Wnrtembnrg ^ . . . 

7. Baden (Grand Duchy) . . . 

IMrd Bate German atatee, 

8. Hesse>Oassel (Blectorate) . 

0. Hesse-Darmstadt (Grand Dnehy) 
la Holstein and Laaenbnrg . . • 
11. Luxemburg and Limburg . • 

IS. Brunswick » 

18. Mscklenburg-Sehwerin • . • 
14. Nassau 



Fourth RaU and Pdtg Statee, 



1ft. 
18. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
21. 

ss. 

ss. 

84. 

tBw 
M. 

17. 
88. 

90. 
80. 
81. 



Baxe-Wetmv . 

Saxe-Meiningen • 
Saxe-Altenburg . • 
Baxe-Oobnrg-Gotba 
Meeklenburg-atrellts 4 « 
Oldenburg • . . « 

Antaalt 

Swarttbnrg-Bopdershanaen 
Bwarttburg^Budoldstadt • 
Liohtenstefn . . . . 
Waldeek • • . . 
Beuss-Grelts 
Beuss-Schlelti . . 
Lfppe-Bchaumbnrg , 
Ltppe-Detmold 
Hesse-Homburg . » 

Lnbeck 

Vnmkf ort-on*lfalne 
Bremen • . » , , 
Hamburg . . . . 



intes. 



76,988 
79,008 



98,445 
6,778 

14,864 
7,689 
6.919 



8,099 
8487 
8,699 
1,845 
1,495 
6,160 
1.817 



1,408 

914 

610 

761 

1,059 

9.499 

1.160 



871 
61 



144 
810 
171 
488 
106 
197 
89 
74 

136^ 

948,769 



Votea in 



1 

1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
I 



I 
1 
1 
1 



i 
i 



65 
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b. Germany, as settled by the Congress of Vienna in 1816, was divided (as 
before stated) into 39 Soyereign States; of these 5 bad ceased before 1866. 
ScuM-Ootha became extinct in 1826, and the territory divided between Golmrg 
and Mdningen. The former three divisions of Ai^itU were in 1668 merged into 
one Duchy. The two princes ot Hohenxollem abdicated in 1849 in favour of 
their kinsnan, the King of Fmssia, the head of the house of Hohenxollem. 
There were thus only 84 states before Uie extinction of the CcmfMeration by 
Prussia in 1866. 

&S880V 122«— S18a Lisr or Oxbhan Bmpxrorb from a.d. 800. 



CarUmingicm Lint, 

A.D. 

800. Charlemagnej or Charles the 
Great. 

814. Louis Ittf U Debonnairet the 
AfCable, also King of France. 

840. Lothaire 1st, son of DduIs. 

843. Louis 2nd, son of Louis 1st, 
styled King of the Germans. 
In his reign were appointed 
Marffraves, or lords-deEenden 
of the borders or marshes ; and 
Burgs were founded, that is, 
fortified towns or castles, to 
prevent the inroads of the 
Normans and Sdavonians. 

875. Charles 2nd, the Bald, also King 
of France. 

877. Interregnum of 8 years. 

880. C7kir2e«3rcl, the Fat, also King of 
France ; but the Germans de- 
posed him, and elected in his 
place his nephew AmuXf. 
From this time the succession 
ceases to be hereditary, and 
becomes elective, 

887. Amu{f, nephew of Charles the 
Fat, elected. 

899. Louis 3rd, son of Amulf , the last 
of the Garlovingian line in 
Germany. 

Saxon J>i/nastift 

911. Conrad Ist, duke of Franconia, 
deeted King. Otho, duke of 
Saxony, to whom the ctown 
had been offered, declined the 
dignity on account of his age. 

918. Henry 1st, the Fowler, son of 
Otho, duke of Saxony, elected 
King. 

986. OMo 1^, the Great, son of Henry, 
assumed the title of ' Romem 
Emperor,* and was crowned 
at Bome in 963. When a 
successor to the throne was 
elected during the emperor's 
Ufe-time, he was called the 
* King qf Some: 

978. OCAo 2nd. the jStocHfy, so called on 
account of his cruelty. 

983. OiAo 3rd, the iZ^, son of Otho 2nd. 
1002. Henry 2nd, the Lame, duke of 
Bavaria. 

1084. Conrad 2nd,iAi&8aligue. Conrad 
organised the Feudal system, 
annexed Burgundy to the Em- 



A.D. i>ire, and appointed the liver 
Eider the boundary between 
Denmark and Germany. 

1089. Henry 3rd, the Black, humbled 
the Boman See by deposing 
three successive popes. 

1066. Henry 4tA, son of Henry 8rd, 
m^tained a protracted strug- 
gle with pope Gr^ory 7th, a 
proud and arrogant pontiff, 
who encouraged Henry's son 
and subjects to rebel apainst 
him* In this reign the Cru- 
sades commenced. 

1106. Henry 5M, son of Henry 4th, 
who had been a rebel against 
his father, and was, in other 
respects, a man of bad charac- 
ter, married Matilda, daughter 
of Eenry 1st of England. In 
his reign the grea^ vassals be- 
came entirely independent, and 
thus established the diTision 
of Germany into many petty 
states, the great source of dis- 
cord and weakness. 

1126. Lothaire 2nd, the Saxon, elected 
through the influence of the 
Pope. 

17ke House of Hohemtaufen or of SwMa, 

1188. Conrad 3rd, duke of Francoi^. 

1162. Frederick 1st, Barbarossa, nephew 
of Conrad 8rd, was a prince of 
great ability, and effectually 
exercised his sovereignty over 
the see of Bome. In his reign 
Poland was made tributa^, 
and the Hanseatic League eeta- 
blished. 

1190. Henry Wi^ sumamed Asper, tho 
Sharp, was son of the pr^ 
ceding. This emperor deta£aed 
in his dominions Bichard 1st 
of England. 

1198. PMiip, brother of Henry, was 
assassinated at Bambnrg. 

1208. Otho Aih, the Superb, was excom- 
municated and deposed hy the 
Pope. 

1216. Frederick 2nd, king of SloQy, and 
son of Henry 6th, is said to 
have been a man of teaming, 
wisdom, and resolution. . He 
was five times excommunicated 
by three popes, but ultimately 
succeeded in deposing Gregory 
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A.D. 9th. These oontests gave riae 
to two factions — ^the Ouelphtt 
or lidherentB of the Pope, and 
the Ohibelina, or adherents of 
the Bmperar. 

1260. Omnulitt, son of Frederick 2nd, 
was the last of the Hohen- 
staulen family, and died in 
1256. 

1266-1278. Interregnnm. At Oonrad's 
death great oonfnsion prerailed 
for seyeral years. The great 
officers of the Imperial House- 
hold claimed the zlght of elect- 
ing the Bmperor to the excln- 
slon of the princes and great 
towns. This claim was arU- 



A.D. trarily confirmed to them by a 
boll from Pope Gregory- 10th, 
who then filled the pontifical 
chair, and aasmned the power 
of confirming any nomination 
to the imperial tlirone. Among 
the claimants to the imperial 
dignity at this distracted period 
were William, earl of Holland, 
Henry of Thniingia, Richard, 
earl of Cornwall and brother 
of Henry 8rd of England, and 
▲IphonsD, king of Castile. At 
last, Rudo^fy Gouit of Haps- 
borg, was elected to the Im- 
perial Dignity in 1278. 



XJUB80W 12S«— S19« Houses (3f Hapdmrg, iMxemJburg^ and Bavaria. 



1278. 



1291. 
1292. 
1298. 

1806. 
1818. 
1814. 



1880. 
1847. 



1878. 



1400. 



1400. 
1410. 



Rudo^ff Comit of Hapsborg. 
This able prince destroyed the 
strongholds and castles of the 
nobles, who committed fre- 
quent depredations on the ad- 
jacent comitry, and by severe 
but necessary measures esta- 
blished order in the empire. 

Interregnum. 

Adolphusy count of Nassau. 

Albert Ittt son of Bndolf, and 
duke of Austria. 

J7<nry 7th of Luxemburg. 

Intexregnum; 

LouU 4ih of Bavaria and Frede- 
rick 8rd of Austria, son of 
Albert Ist, were rivaJ Empe- 
rors. Frederick dying in 1880, 
Louis was left alone. 

Louts 4th reigns alone. 

Charles 4ih of Luxemburg. In 
this reign was given at Nurem- 
buxg, in 1866, the celebrated 
Oolden Bull which formed the 
Constitution of the Empire. 
This regulated the Hghts, 
privileges, and duties of the 
Electors, the formalities of the 
election and coronation of the 
Bmperor, the coinage, customs, 
and other articles of Com- 
merce, and the rights and 
privileges of the free Imperial 
Cities, &c. 

WenceskUf son of Charles, and 
king of Bohemia, was twice 
imprisoned, and forced at last 
to resign as Emperor, but con- 
tinned to reign in Bohemia. 

Frederick^ duke of Brunswick, 
was assassinated immediately 
after his election, and thus not 
generally placed in the list of 
emperors. 

Rupert or Robert, Count Palatine. 

Higismund, king of Hungary, and 
in 1419 of Bohemia. In his 
reign the Council of Constance 
was held, which condemned 



/oA» HusSy as a heretic, to be 
burnt, July 1416. 

Bouss ef Austria. 

1488. Albert 2nd, the Great, duke of 

Austria, and king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 

1489. Interregnum. 

1440. Frederick 4th of Austria. 

1498. Maximilian Ist^ son of Frederick 
4th, married in 1477 Mary of 
Burgundy. This able sove- 
reign put an end to the many 
abuses which had desolatedthe 
empire, improved the org^iuii- 
sation of the army and of the 
courts of justice, introduced a 
system of police for the secu- 
rity of the inhabitants, and 
established the post in 1616. 
In his reign the R^omuUion 
begun by Luther took place. 
The reformers were bitterly 
persecuted by the papal party. 
MaximiUan died in 1619. 

1519. Charles tth (1st of Spain), bom 
at Ghent in 1600, son of Philip 
of Austria and Joanna (only 
child of Ferdinand of Arvgon 
and Isabella of Castile), and 
grandson of Maximilian, was 
elected Emperor in 1619, and 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Oct. 1620. Charles was Em- 
peror of Gkrmany, Archduke 
of Austria, King of l^ain and 
ito vast possessions in the New 
World, King of Naples, Sicily 
and Sardinia, and Sovereign of 
the Netherlands, then com- 
prising Bel^um and Holland. 
He was thus the most power- 
*fnl monarch of his age. 
Charles carried on a long war 
with Francis Ist of France, on 
account of their mutual claims 
to the duchy of Milan. Francis 
was defeated and taken pri- 
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A.D* soner at the battle of Pavia 
near Milan in 1 526, but re1eai-ed 
at the treaty of Madrid in 

1626. Shortly after his releaae, 
Francis was absolved by Pope 
Clement 7th from his obliga- 
tions to the emperor, while 
Clement himself joined the 
Italian league against Charlei*. 
Upon this the Constable de 
Bourbon, a rebellious subject 
of Francis, but at that time 
the commander of Charles's 
troops in Italy, beingv hard 
pressed to pay his soldiers, 
suddenly attacked Rome in 

1627, which be took.and plun- 
dered, and made the Pope 
prisoner. The treaty of Cam- 
bray in 1629 reatored peace 
between Charles and Francis. 

' War, however, between tbe 
two broke out afresh in 1686, 
and again in 1642, which ended 
in 1644. One of the terms of 
this latter peace was that both 
sovereigns engaged to destroy 
ProtettatUitm in tiieir respec- 
tive dominioBs. This gave 
rise to the first Protestant war 
in G^ermany, which ended in 
1662. Throughout his reign, 
indeed, Charira was the zealous 
supporter of the dc^i^mas and 
ecclesiastical despotism of the 
Pope, and the unrelenting per- 
secutor of the Protestants. 
In Oct. 1666, Chai'Ies resigned 
the crown of Spain and the 
Indies, along with tbe sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands, to 
his son PMlip. In Aug. 1666, 
he resigned tbe Imperial Dig- 
nity to his brother Ferdinand, 
and then, in Feb. 1667, retired 
to the monastery of St. Justo 
near Placencia in Estxema- 
dura, Spain, where he died 
Sept. 21, 1668. 

1666. Ferdinand l«f, a mild and equit- 
able sovereign, brother of 
Charles, granted free tolera- 
tion to the Protestants. 

1564. MaximiUan 2nd, son of Ferdi- 
nand, was also king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. 

1676. Rudo^2nd. 

1612. Jfatthiasj brother of Bndolf. In 
his reign the 80 years* war 
oommenoed in 1618. This war 
was begun by tbe Boman 
Clitholics against tbe Protes- 
tants. The Protestants re- 
ceived powerful aeststanoe 
from GuBtavu8AdoIphus,king 
of Sweden. The war was ter- 
minated by the treaty of West- 
f balia, Oct. 1648, when rell- 



A.D. ginns toleration to the Protes- 
tants was tully established. 

1619. Ferdinand 2nd, cousin of Mat- 
thias, and son of the Archduke 
Charles, succeeded. He was a 
bigoted Boman Catholic, and 
continued the 30 years' war 
against tbe Protestants. 

1637. Ferdinand 9rd, son of the pre- 
cedii^r, continued the 30 years' 
war liU the Treaty of West- 
phaUa put an end to it. This 
Treaty secured civil and reli- 
gious liberty to the Protestants, 
recognised the Sovereignity of 
the respective States, secular- 
ised several bishoprics and 
abbeys, prohibited any princes 
from persecating their subjects 
on account of religion, and 
restored to the Count Palatine 
his States with the dignity of 
Elector. 

1668. Leojxad let, son of the preceding, 
was involved in constant wars 
with France or Turkey. In 
1692, he granted tbe Electoral 
dignity to the Bul^ of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, and in 1701 
conferred the title of King on 
tbe Elector of Brandenburg, 
who took from that time the 
title of King o/Prueeia, 

1706. Joseph let, son of Leopold. 

1711. Charles 6th, brother of Joseph, 
died in 1740, leaving only a 
daughter, Jfaria l^ereea, who 
had married in 1736 Frazids of 
Lorraine. On the death of her 
father, Maria solicited the Im- 
perial crown for her husband. 
After much confusion, how- 
ever, the Elector of Bavaria 
was nominated instead in 1742. 

1742. Charles 7th, Elector of Bavaria, 
who had been supported in his 
candidatureship by France, 
was raised to the throne. He 
died Jan. 1745, when Francis, 
the husband of Maria Theresa, 
was elected. 

1746. Francis let of Lorraine, grand- 
duke of Tuscany, and husband 
of Maria Theresa, succeeded 
on the death of Charles 7th. 
In his reign the Seven Years' 
War was concluded by the 
treaty of Hubertsbnig in 1763, 
whi(£ confirmed the cession of 
Silesia to Prussia. 

1766. Joe^h 2nd, son of the emperor 
Francis and Maria Theresa, 
distinguished himself for seve- 
rs! salutary reforms, and for 
his act of toleration to all reli- 
gious persuasions proclaimed 
in 1781. On the death of the 
elector of Bavaria in 1777, be 
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▲.D. laid claim to a part of the 
electorate, but this claim waH 
suooeasfally resiated by the 
King of Pruflsia, on the gromid 
of protecting the states in 
their territ(nial poesessions. 
The emperor next directed his 
attention to the reriral of the 
oommexoe formerly carried on 
by Antwerp and Ostend, and 
which oontribatedinrendering 
the Austrian Netherlands flou- 
rishing and opulent. In this 
respect his cAorts were in a 
great measure successful. 
Joseph 2nd died F^b. 20, 1790. 

1790. Leopold 2nd, brother of Joseph, 
and grand-duke of Tuscany, 
succeeded as Emperor of (Ger- 
many and king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. Though a lover 
of peace, he was compeUed to 
wage war against the republic 
of France in defence of his 



A.D. sister Maria Antoinette and 
monarchical porinciples. Leo- 
pold died March 1791. 

1792. Franeii 2nd, son of Leopold 2nd, 
snooeeded in 1792. Having 
joined in hostilities against 
France he soon lost hia here- 
ditary states, the Netherlands, 
with all his territory west of 
the Rhine, and in 1797 the 
Austrian ponessions in Italy. 
At the peace of LunevUU, in 
1801, the Bhine was made the 
boundary between France and 
Gtarmany, by which the latter 
lost more than 26,000 square 
miks and nearly 4,000,000 in- 
habitants. In 1804 the Em- 
peror resigned the title of 
Emperor of Germany, and 
assumed that of hereditaay 
Emperor of Anuria, which his 
snooesBor retains. 



Thk revived Gebmak Bmpzbb ukdsb thb Hohseosollbbm Fjuolt. 

1871. On January 29, 1871, the German Princes and Parliament conferred on 
William Ist, King of Pmaaia, the dUgnlij of 'keredUeuy Emperor of 
Oermanp,* 
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ABSSOW 124.— ITBW OBRXfULV SMPXKS. 

820. PBYeiCAi.. — MoDBBN Gebmant comprises two large groups 
of States, one called the North German, the other the South German 
Confederation. Both these, since 1871} are under the absolute Mili- 
tary control of the Emperor of Germany. Area, including Alsace 
and part of Lorraine, but exclusive of the Austrian provinces, com- 
prises 211,761 sq. miles ; Pop. in 1867, 40,120,912 ; Cap. Bbrlik. 

321a. Surface. — The Sudetic chain of mountains, commencing 
with the Westerwald in Westphalia, traversing Hesse-Cassel, the 
South of Saxony, and terminating in the Carpathians, divides Ger- 
many into two well-marked divisions — the Northern and Southern. 
The former presents many wide sandy plains, swamps, and marshes, 
raised little above the level of the sea; while the latter contains 
great ranges of hills, alternating with valleys, and, in some in- 
utances, with extensive Plains, among which, that of the Danube 
appears the most conspicuous. Of the ancient Forests, there still 
exist considerable remains, the most extensive of which is the Blac^ 
Forest (the Herci/nia Sylva of the Romans) in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden and W. Wurtemburg. This contains the towns of Neustadt, 
Homberg, and several others, the inhabitants of which- are employed 
in rearing live stock, and manufacturing wooden clocks, toys, and 
woollen fabrics. 

b. Mountains. — Schwarz-Wald, 4,600 ft. in Baden ; Steiger-Wald, 
Rhon-Gebirge, in Bavaria; Thuringer-Wald, in Saxe-Coburg, &c. ; 
Westerwald, in Prussia ; the Hartz Mts., south of Hanover ; Ers- 
Gebirge, between Saxony and Bohemia; the Riesen-Gebirge and 
Sudetic chain, between Prussia and Bohemia, 5,000 ft. 

e. Rivers. — The principal are the Rhine and Danube; next to 
theee, the Elbe, Oder, Weser, Ems, and Vistula, The chief afiSuents 
of the Rhine, are the Neckar, Maine, Lippe, Lahn, and Moselle ; of 
the Danube, are — Inu, Isar, and Lech. 

d. The Lak^ are — Constance, Chiem-See {keem^CL), Wurm-See, 
&c., in the S. ; Plan and Mauritz-See, in Mechlenburg-Schwerin. 

€. The chief Canals are — Plauen, Finow, and Ludwig. 



Climate. — In the North, the air is moist and variable, 
d the cold of the long winters so severe that the rivers and lakes 
are frozen for several months. In the Central districts, the Climate 
18 comparatively mild, dry, and regular. In the South, the winters 
are generally short and mild; summer sets in early, and, durimg 
this season, the heat in the valleys is often excessive. On the 
vhole, the Climate of Germany is healthy. 

h Mean Arm. Ttmp. of Mtintch, 4M'' ; Dretdon, 49^ ; Wt^mnr, 61^; Hamburg, 4S<^ 
Mean ITmfcr of Hunicli, SO'' ; Dresden, 32° : Weimnr.ST**; Hnmburff.sso 
Mean Summer of Muuich, 01° ; Dresden, 66^ ; Weimar, 66^ ; Hauii»Hrs, 64o. 

0. RainfitU.—'The qiiantUy of Rain which falls annnalljr vnries greatlj with tli« 
U>«aJlcfea of placet. Al WUceuburtf it U 18 Inches, a( Berlin tl inches, and at UIa 
M iacbea. 
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323a. Soil, ^c. — In the Korth-East there are maDy tracts of 
low sandy soil ; and in the North-West considerable swamps and 
marshes. In these divisions, the Soil, except in Saxony, is in 
general poor, but capable of great improvement ; in the Southern 
districts, the land is superior, and in many places extremely fntile. 

b. The Mineral* are ot the nsefnl kind and abundant ; oomprising tron, tin, 
lead, salt, coal, meTxsnry, and building stone ; with aiHue gold in Silesia, &c., 
and silver in the Uartz Mts., in Hanover and the £rz-6ebirge in Saxonj. 
Alining is one of the sonroes of wealth in whioh Germany may be said to 
surpass erery other couDtay in Boiope ; it has been formed into a regular 
science, and brong^t to a tai^ afealie of perfection. 

c Of Wild Animali vaaij be enumerated— the wild boar, wolf, fox, deer, lynx, 
and We glutton. 



&SSSOir 128. — 324a. Political Divisions.*— By the Treaty 
of Prague, signed August 23, 1866, which terminated the war 
between Austria and Prussia, the former was entirely excluded from 
modem Germany, while the political relations of the other States 
were completely changed. The States are now ranged under two 
groups^ of North Germany and South Germany. North Germany 
embraces the country North of the Maine j and consists of 22 States, 
united in a t*ederative Empire by a Constitutional Charter, under 
the absolute control of Prussia. South Germany embraces the 
countries South of the Maine, and consists of 5 States, of which the 
piindpal is Bavarid, Since the recent Franco-German war of 
1870-71, both the abov9 divisions are bound together by a per- 
manent bond of allianoe, botJi offensive and defensive, under the 
direct Miliary Control of the King of Prussia, who is aow the 
Hereditary Emperon of Germany, 



h. The North German Confederation embraces the following 22 States :— 


atatee. 


8q. 


Pop. in \ 
1867. . i 


I, a, i Prqssla . . , 


136,734 


1 
34,043.903 


b. \ Alraco, Lorraine, Ac 
















6.513 


1.638,.'V46 


3. Saxmiy .... 
















6.777 


3,433,586 


3. Mecklenbufg-Schwerln 
















4,834 


560.618 


4. MerklenhttrgwStreUti ^. 










1 






997 


96.770 I 


5. Oldenburg .... 
















8,417 


315.632 1 


«. Bnunpwiclc .... 
















1,526 


.V»2,7y3 ' 


7. Baxe- Weimar . . - , 
















1,421 


S83.044 < 


8. SHxe-Melnliigen . 
















938 


180r%l5 , 


9. Saxe-Oohurg-Gntba 
















816 


168.735 


.10. Saxe-Alteuburg . 
















509 


141.426 ' 


IL Anbalt . . . . 
















869 


197,041 , 


•11. Waldprk . . . 
















466 


56.809 ' 


IS. Linpe Detinold 
















445 


111,352 


1^ Llppe-Sclmumbnrg 
















213 


31.186 


M. 64'hwKnsburir-Rndnr«Cadt 
















340 


75,074 ' 


10. Srhwnrztiunr-Sondershause 
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318 


67.454 t 


ir. ReuB8-8«htt'iz. 
















297 


88.097 


18. Reu!*8-€ireiB . . . , 


. 














148 


43.889 


19. Raintmrg . . . 
















148 


^o^l96 


Sa Lubpc . ;: • . 
















127 


48JVW 


31. Bremen 
















106 


109,573 


32. Upper Hfijsse-Darmstndt 
















■ 1365 


357.479 


■ Total- o 


f No 


rthC 


Serni 


. Coi 


If. ! 


167.323 


81,&49.(W3~ 
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c. The South Cfermmn Confederation compriBes the following & States :— 



StaUe. 


Muit. 


Pop. in 
1867. 


1. Bavaria ...,,,. 
3. Wurtemburg ...'.'.., 










29,347 

7,675 

5,851 

1,501 

64 


4.824,431 

1,778,479 

1,484,970 

636,659 

8,320 

8,671,849 
81^549,068 

40,110.913 


8. Baden 

4. Lower HeMe-Darmstadt 

5. Lichcensteln 








Total of S. Germany 
Total of N. Qerraany 








44,438 
167,338 


Grand Total of Germany 




311,761 



12 6& — 325a. Industbial Pursuits. — Affricfdture, 
4'c. — Agriculture in its various branches employs nearly three- 
fourths of the German population. 

h. The chief Products comprise rye (which is the most extensively used for 
food), wheat, oats, barley, peas, beans, buckwheat, potatoes, fiaj;, madder, 
tobacco, hops, chicory, beet-root for sugar, an<f orchard fruits. The Vine is. 
e:ctensively cultivated in the Rhine district, and in Middle and Southern 
Germany, c Cattle, sheep, and swine are extensively reared. The shi^ep of 
Silesia and the swine of Pomerania and WestjAialia are f amoos. Hams and 
bacon are largely exported from Westphalia. 

3a0a. Manufactures^ ^e. — Manufactures have, of late, con^ 
siderably increased. The woollen manufacture is very flourishing. 
Cotton, silk, linen, and leather, employ great numbers of people. 
Earthenware has been carried to great pei?ection. The porcelain of 
Meissen and Berlin is much admired. The German mechanics are 
in general very skilful ; in cutlery, perhaps, they equal the English. 
Among the minor articles of manufacture may be mentioned sugar- 
refining, wax, oil, musical and mathematical instruments, clocks, 
watches, and wood-work toys. 

b. Commerce.— Tormerlj the trade of Germany was greatly trammeled by the 
different Rates of duties and customs levied by the numerous petty states into 
which the country is divided. This evil has now been obviated by the institu- 
tion of the Qerman Commercial Customif UnUm^ called the ^llverein, by 
which a uniform rate of charges is exacted in transport, import, and export 
duties and postages, taxes on spirits, wines, sugar maide from beet-root, 
tobacco, mines, foundries, smelting establishments, ko.^ with also a fixed 
rate of exchange. This System was originated by Prussia in 1828 ; and since 
1868 all the States both in the North and South Confederations have acceded to 
it, except Bremen and Hamburg, which for this exemption pay sums in pro- 
portion to their trade. In 1867, Bremen paid to the Zollversin 32,8582. ; and 
Hamburg 109,3672. 

e. The Kxports vary in the different States ; but in general they comprise 
grain, salted provisions, cattle, wool, timber, iron, steel, lead, salt, Unen, some 
woollens, glass, and poroolain. The book trade is very extensive. The Imports 
comprise tea, sugar, coffee, cotton, silks, woollen fabrics, dye-woods, resins., oils, 
. charcoal, dates, herrings, sc. d. The ordinary Roads are generally very good. 
The system of Railroads is extensive throughout all the States, but espedally 
in Pxiissia. The numerous Rivers are mostly xuivigable, and frequented by. 
steam-packets. 

. > 

3a7a. Social CoNDiTioir. — Government. — Each State of tl^e 
Empire has a Legislative Assembly for the management cf its own- 
iiitemal concerns. Besides this, an Imperial Charter has been 
drawn up for the regulation of all the Confederate States which 
form the German Empire. This declares that the several States 9x9^ 

x2 
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under the absolute Military Control of the Emperor of Germany, and 
are allied ofTeDsively and defensively for the independence and 
integrity of each. The Legislative Power of the Confederation in 
exercised by an Imperial Parliament^ consisting of two chambers, a 
Federar Council, and a House of Representatives, assembling every 
year at -Btr/tn, under the presidency of tlie Emperor of Germany. The 
Federal Council, representing the confederated States, consists of 
43 members ; of whom 17 represent Prussia, 4 Saxony, 2 Mechlen- 
burg-Schwerin, 2 Brunswick, and 1 each of the remaining states. 
The Home of Representatives (or Reickstag) is elected by universal 
HuSrage for three years, at the rate of one member for every 100,0i>0 
of the inhabitants. The individual members have freedom of speech 
and of person, and cannot be prosecuted for speeches delivered iu 
the discharge of their mandate. 

6. Personal Freedom is, in Germany, very greatly reatricted by com- 
mercial, political, and military regulations, which to an Engiishmai? wonld be 
intolerable. Military 5errice, under Prussian control, is now required of all 
male adults in every State ; from this and other causes many Gennans annually 
emigrate to other countries. 



Religion. — In Germany, the Reformation sprung up under 
Luther^ when the most formidable conflicts were carried on between 
the partisans of the old and the new systems. In other countries, 
one or other of these Anally prevailed ; but in Germany they settled 
into a pretty equal division of the country. The Lutherans and 
Calvinists prevail in the Northern States, and the Roman Catholics 
in the Southern. The Religion of every creed is tolerated. Chris- 
tianity has in many places, unfortunately, degenerated into mere 
rationalism (that is, a system of opinions deduced from reason alone, 
as distinct from, or opposed to, revelation). An improvement, how- 
ever, in this respect has taken place within the last few years in 
several districts. Though attendance on Divine Worship is pretty 
ffeneral in the morning of the Sabbath, yet the remainder of the day 
IS lamentably desecrated. 

329a. Education. — Nearly all the German States have adopted 
the Prussian System of Education, by which attendance at school is 
compulsory for all children till the age of 12 or 14. Elementary 
schools are, therefore, established in every parish. In addition to 
these, Lycea or Academies of a superior grade are numerous. In no 
country, indeed, has intellectual education been more the object of 
study among clever men than in Germany. But religious and 
moral training ^ it must be observed, are very imperfectly developed 
by the German system. 

b. The Universities are numerous and distinguished ; of which five are Roman 
Catholic, thirteen Protestant, and two mixed. In these, as in the Scotch 
TTniversities, instruction is given entirely by lectures ; the students live in the 
towns, and are not subject even to any compulsory attendance on the lectures. 
Ftom want of proper and wholesome discipline, there 'ore, many of the students 
are very disorderly in their private conduct. 

c In Literature «ad Science, Germany has been particularly distingulsbed. '* Her 
writers," says Mr. Macculloch, "exhibit that character of hard mechanical 
labour which distinguishes her workmen in other departments. In editing and 
illustrating the classics, in verbal criticism, and in statistical researches, no 
nation can compete with them. They have also produced many distinguished 
men in Abstract Science, in Medicine, and Hineiology, and especially in Music 
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and Painting. But the Germans are notoriously deficient in praeiicat apj^.' 
cation both in religions and political subjects ; and are too fond of indulging in 
droamy, usdeas, and mystical speculations." {MaccuUoch't Geo, Diet.) 

330a. Races f 4^.— With the exception of Posen and Silesia in Prussia, the 
inhabitants of which are of Sclavonic orig;^, all the rest of Germany is occupied 
by people of Teutonic descent, b. The German Language, in one or other of its 
various dialects, is spoken throughout Germany. It is diyided into two great 
branches or leading Dialects (which are subdivided into various subordinate 
dialects), the High and the Low German or Saxon, the first of which is the 
chief vritten language. The High German is spoken chiefly in Southern 
Germany, and the Ik)W Gterman in the Northern parts of the country, c. The 
number of persons per square mile is about 189. Emigration, however, which 
has been largely carried on since 1866, will tend materially to diminish the 
number, d. People^ Manners, <i&c.— The Nobles and higher orders of Germany 
are represented as being ridiculously proud of titles, ancestry, and show. The 
chamber of the body of the German people has many estimable features. 
They are, perhaps, the hardest working nation in Europe ; slow and per- 
severing, and, through these qualities, have always been esteemed the most 
valuable colonists in newly settled districts. Their habits are simple and 
domestic ; and honesty is said to mark their general transactions. In amuse- 
ments, they are extremely fond of music, danciiig, and theatrical- exhibitions. 



8TATB8 OF TBB JTORTB GBRKAIT 



IbBSSOnr 127. — 331. Prussia, as before stated, is the domi- 
nant Power, not only in the North Confederation but in the Em- 
pire, and its Sovereign is Hereditary/ Emperor of Germany, (See 
Prussia, Lessons 114s to 118.) 

332a. Thb Kingdom of Saxony, the principal of the Secondary 
States, has an Area of 6,779 sq. miles ; Pop. in 1867, 2,423,586 ; 
Cap. Dbesden. The Country is divided into 4 Circles. 

6. The Surf ace in the South is parUy mountainous ; the average elevation is 
about 1,100 ft. above the level of the Sea. The AfountaUts are the £rz-Gk»birge 
and Rie8en-(}ebixge in the South and South-East. The Rivers are the Elbe, Mul£, 
and Saale. The Climate of the Plains is mild and salubrious, but in the South 
the -winter is severe, e. The Soil ia fertile in grain and cultivated with care. 
The Products are rye, wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes. Fruit is extensively 
cultivated. Of Domestic Animals, the Merino sheep are numerous, supplying 
valuable wool, most of which is exported to England. The cattle are of a 
superior kind. ^Minerals are abundant, particularly iron, lead, copper, silver, 
cobalt, coal, and antimony. Mining employs a great proiwrtion of the people. 
The Manufactures are important, the chief of which ai-e cottons, woollens, 
linens, stockings, and the fine porcelain of Meissen, called Dresden CMna, The 
Commerce is extensive, especially in books and manufactured goods, sold mostly 
at the annual Fair at Leipsic. 

d. The Cfovemment is an hereditary limited Monarchy, having a Senate or 
Upper House, and a house of Bepresentatives, appointed by Electors being 
above 25 years of age and paying taxes. The Religion of 97 per cent, of the 
people is Lutheraninn. The reigning family, however, are Roman Catholics, 
having changed their religion in 1697 to obtain the crown of Poland. Public 
Education receives much attention. Zitero^re and the Fine Arts have flourished 
more in Saxony than in any other part of Germany. The University of Leipsic 
is one of the meet distinguished in Germany. 

«. The Chi^ Towns in Saxony are i— 

Dresden, the cap., p. 140. t Leip-sic (Jltpe\ book-trade, nnlvers., p. 86. 

Cliem-nttz (fcem), ciittoiia, hosierj, p. 54. Meis-sen, porcelain, p. 10. 
Olau-chau, Iron, cloth, paper, p. 19. | Plau-en, linen, cotton, p. 18. 

/ History.— The Kings of Saxony are descended from the Afbertfne, or 
younger branch of the Saxon Princely Family, gaxony was created, an 
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UleelOrate in 1422, which title It retained till 1806, when Kapoleon Ist crpcted It 
into a Kingdom and extended its territorj. At the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
the additions bestowed by Napoleon Mrere taken away, and given, partly to 
Frusaia and pHrtiy to Buauia. In 186U, the country was over-run by Prussia ; 
but, after some negotiations, was in sume measure restored to its former rank, 
though subordinate to Prusidan Military Control. 

333a. Mbcklenbubo-Schwerik, since 1816, a Grand I>ucky. 
The Area is 4,834 sq. miles ; J^ap. 560,618 ; Cajt. Schwbbix. 

6. The CUmate is moist ; the Soil is moderately fertile ; pasturage is excellent; 
cattle are extensitely reared. The Atatii^ttctures are inconsiderable. The 
inhabitants are of Vandal and Sclavonic origfin ; and of the Lutheran Religion^ 
except a few Boman Catholics. The Government is of a Feudal kind, with a 
permanent Diet. The great bulk of the population is without any political 
rights. The income of the (Irand Duke is derived solely from State Domains, 
and amounts to 120,000/. per ann. History. — The Honse of Mechlenburg U tho 
oldest of the reigning families iu Europe. In 1701, Mechlenburi^-iSfre/it; was 
separated from Schweiiu, and aiangned to a younger son of the reiguius 
Duke. 

334s. Mscklenbubg-Stbblitz, a Grand Duchy ^ consists of two 
detached portions: 1. The Diicliy of Strelitz; 2. The Principality of 
Katzeburg. The Area of the two is 997 sq. miles ; Pop. 98,770 ; 
Cap, Nb'w Stuki.itz. The Revenue of the Grand Ducal family is 
about 230,000/. per annum. 

335a. Oldknbubo, a Grand Jhichy, on the North, is composed 
of tour detached portions, the largest of which is nbarly sur- 
rounded by Hanover. Area^ 2,417 sq. miles; Fop. 315,622; Cap, 
Oldbnbubq. 

h. The Surface is In general flat ; the Climate is moist ; the Soil in some parts 
is pretty fertile, in otht rs sandy. Com is deflcletit, but pasturage is cxi-ellent, 
and cattle are extensively reared. The Manufaetut'ea are confined to coai^c 
liuen and woollen goods. The Government is constitutional. The Revenue of 
the Orand Duke is about 25,500/. per ann. History. — The House of Oldenburg 
(which is said to be descended from Wittekind, the leader of the heathen Saxons 
against Charlemagne) has given sovereigns to Denmark, dweden, and Busfcia. 

336a. BftONSwiCK, a Duchy, is composed of six detached por-. 
tions. Artat 1,526 sq. miles ; Pop. 302,792 ; Cap. Bbunswick. 

h. The country is mountainous and poorly watered ; the Climate is rather 
rigorous. Agrioiilture, cattle rearing, and mining are the chief occupations. 
The Oovemnient is constitutional. Education receives considerable attention. 
In Religion nearly all the people are Lutherans. The reigning Duke is one of 
the wealthiest of Uerman sovereigns. QoUingen is the university. History. — 
The family name of the reigning Duke is Guelph, and is one of the most ancient 
in Germany. The Duke is descended from Henry, sumamed the Lion^ who, in 
1139, held Brunswick, Bavaria, and Saxony, but, on his refuijal to assist the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa against Pope Alexander 8rd, was deprived of 
Bavaria and Saxony. The English Boyal Family of Hanover is a younger 
branch of the house of Brunswick. 



TsBSSOV laS. — 337a. Saxe-Weihar, a Grand Ducky, con- 
sisting of three principal portions and about 24 small ones, all of 
which are detachKl. Area of the whole, 1,421 sq. miles; Pop. 
283,044 ; Cap. Weimar. 

6. Nine^tenths of the intaaUtants are Protestants, and are intelligent and 
industrious. The Government is constitutional. 
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e. ChW Tovm$ are— Weimar^ the cap., celebrated for its Ijterary and sctentifie 
institution B, p. 14. Sigenach has a mint and extensive manufac., p. 12. Jena Is the 
•eat nf a uutversity, p. 6. Here, on Oct. 14, 1806, Kapoleon 1st totally defeated the 
PrusKlans under their kinfr and the Duke of Brunswick. The latter ftdl In the action. 
Wartburgt a castle near Eisenach, where InUher was concealed for ten months 
in 1521. 

d. The family of the Grand Duke stands at the head of the Bmettine or elder line of 
the princely houses of Saxony, which includes the sovereigns of Weimar, Me(ningen» 
AUenbwrg, and Ooburg-€h>tha. The lloyal family of Saatony are descended from the 
Albertvne or younger branch. 

338a. SAXB-HBiNiirasN, a small Duchy, consisting, as usual, of 
several detMched portions* Area of the whole, 933 sq. miles ; Pop, 
180,3do ; Cap, Mbikinoen, p. 7. 

ft. This duchy was only one-third of iti ]>re«ent sise till 1826, when, by the 
extinction of the ancient family of Seuce-GothOt an additional territory fell to 
the redgning Dnke. 

339a. Saxe-Cobubo-Gotiia< a small Duchy, composed of two 
principal and several smaller detached portions. Area of Coburg, 
230 sq. miles; of Gotha, 586 sq. miles ; of the whole, 816 sq. 
miles; P<?p. 168,73d ; Caps. Gotha, 17; CoBtiBO, 10. 

b. The Religion of the people is Lutheran. Education is in an advanced state. 
The Ootemmeta is a constitutional monarchy. The Legislative power is vested 
in two separate assemblies ; one for the prov. of Coburg with 11 members, and 
another for that of Gotha with 19 members. By the extinction of the line of 
Sojee-Gofha in 1826, the house of Saxe-Ck)burg received an accession of territoi?, 
and altered its name to that of Saxe-Coburg-Ootha. The late Prince Consort 
WAS brother to the reigning Duke ; the heir-apparent is our Prince Alfred, Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

34sO. Saxe-Altenburq, a small Duchy, consisting of several 
detached portions. Area of the whole, 509 sq. m. ; Pop, 141,426 ; 
Cap, Altknbubg, p. 17. 

34ia« Anhalt. — In 1815, Anhali consisted of three small 
Duchies ; namely, Anhalt-Cothen, Anhalt-Bemburg, and Anhalt- 
Dessau. Of these the family of Anhalt-Cothen became extinct in 
}847; that of Anhalt-Bemburg, in 1863; leaving the Duke of 
Anhalt-Dessan the sole possessor of the united Duchies. Area of 
the three DuchieS) 869 sq. miles; Pop. 197»041 ; Co^. Dessau, 
p. 16. 

b. The Dnke's Civil List Is 29.000IL, besides this, he has large private estates in 
Prussia, Saxony, ke. Ttie Anhalt family Is descended from Betnhard, son of Albert, 
the Bear, Murgrave of Brandenburg, who died In ISll a.d. 



Waij>bok is a small principality, consisting of two por- 
tions: 1. Waidtck Proper ^ having an Area of 440 sq. miles; and 
2. WaJldwk Pyrmcmt^ containing 26 sq. miles. The united Area is 
466 sq. miles ; Pop. 56,809 ; Cap. Abolsex, p. 2. The Prince, in 
1867, surrendered his sovereign rights to the King of Prussia. 

3ft3a. Lippe-Dethold is a small principality in the N.-W. of 
Germsny. Area^ 445 sq. miles; Pop. 111,352; Cap. Detmold, 
p. 6. l?he late Prince sold part of his territory in 1850 to Prussia. 

' h. LiPPB-ScHAUMBURO is a&other small principality. Area, 212 
sq. miles ; Pup, 31,186 ; Cap, Bvckebubo, p. 4. 
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3ftfta. ScswABZBURO-SoNDEBSHAVSXN', a Small principality uudex 
the elder branch of the reigning family. Area^ 818 sq. miles; Pop. 
67,464 ; Cap. Sokdrbshaussn, p. 5. 

b. ScawABZBURO-RuDOLSTADT, a small principality, under tht 
younger branch of the reigniog family. Area, 340 sq. miles ; Pop. 
75,074 ; Cap. Rudolstadt, p. 6. 

3ft5a. Rbuss-Gbbiz is a small principality, belonging to the 
elder branch of the Reoss family, which traces its descent from the 
Emperor Henry Ist, the Fowler, who died in 936 a.d. Area, 148 sq. 
miles ; Pop. 43,889; Cap. Gbbitz, p. 11. The greater part of the 
territory is the private property of the Prince. 

b. Rbuss-Schlbiz is another small principality, belonging to the 
younger braniih of the Reuss family. Area, 297 sq. miles ; Pop. 
88,097 ; Cap. Gbba, p. 15. Here, also, the greater part of the ter- 
ritory is the private property of the Prince. 

3ft0a« HAMBUBa, one of the Hdnse-towns, is the largest of the 
Free Cities, with considerable foreign and domestic trade. The 
Area of the territoiy is 148 sq. miles; Pop. in 1867, 306,507 ; of 
the city alone, 189,145. 

6. The Oovemment is entrusted to two chambers : 1. The Senate^ of 16 mem- 
bers, elected for life, which eacerdan the chief executive power, and is presided 
over by the Burgomaster ; 2. The House of Burgesses, consisting of 192 members, 
elected by the votes of aU tax-paying citizens for 6 years. For the privilege of 
exemption fix)m the Zollverein, Hamburg pays an annual tax proportionate to 
4ts trade. In 1867, it paid 109,357;. 

3ft7a. LuBBCK, one of the Hanse-tovcns, and a Free City, with 
considerable trade, possesses several small detached portiona of 
territory. Area, 127 sq. miles ; Pop. 48,538 ; of the city alone, 
86,353. 

b. The OovemmetU consists of — 1. A Senate, of 14 members, which exercises the 
Executive Power ; and 2. A Houu of Burgesses, of 120 members, which exercises 
the Legislative authority. 

9%Ba, Bbembn, a HansC'tottm, and one of the remaining Free 
Cities, has a small district surrounding it. Area, 106 sq. miles ; 
Pop. 109,572; of the city alone, 74,945. 

£>. The city and territory are governed by a Senate of 80 members acting 
under the Legislative authority of the General Assembly of citizens. The 
privilege of exemption from the Zollverein is purchased by a variable aunual 
payment to the North German Confed. In 1867, the payment was 82,8fi8{. In 
18*^7, a district at the mouth of the Weser was bought by Bremen from 
Hanover, on which was built in 18S0 the port of Bremenh^^m, which now owns 
300 ships. In 1860, 41,600 emigrants left this port. 



8TATB8 or TBB BOVTB G 
COVrSBBKATZOir. 



&BSB09r \2L9m — 34sOa« Kingdom of Bayabia. — Bayabia, 
the most important of the Southern States, consists of two detached 
portions: 1. Bavaria Proper, which lies on the East of Wurtem- 
buig ; and 2. Rhenish BavaHa, the smaller portion, which lies on 
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tbe West of the Rhine. Area of the two portions, 29,347 sq. miles ; 
Ap. in 1867,4,824,421 ; Cap. Munich, p. 170. 

h, Surface. — ^The country is in general elevated and mottntainons. The chief 
Rivers axe the Danube, Rhine, Hame, and Elbe. The Mountains are the Alps on 
the 8., the Bohmer-Wald on the E., and the RhSn-GebLrge on the K. The Lakes 
axe Constance, Anuner-See, Wnnn-See, and Ohiem-See. 

e. The ClinuUe is temperate and healthy, though, from its general eleration* 
colder than some countries more to the North. The Soil is in general fertile 
and the pasturage ezoelioit. The principal Minerals are salt, coal, iron, marble, 
alabaster, porcelain clay, copper, &c. Agricultural Produce forms tbe chief 
wealth of the country, d. Manufactures are not much*cleTeloped. Beer forms 
an important article ; next, may be mentioned linens, woollens, cottons, tanning, 
paper-making, jewellery, wooden clocks, mathematical instruments, &c. The 
Kxports oondst of grain, timber, wine, cattle, salt, hides, wool, fruits, and 
jewellery. The Imports comprise cotton, sugar, ooilee, and other colonial pro« 
ducts, with silks and wooUen fabrics. 

i. The PoHtiedl DivMoiM comprise 8 Prorlnoes (Pop of the Towns in thousands) :— 
Prves. CMefToums. 

1. Upper BaTsrU .{ ingnidstadt. 19l 
s. Lower Bayirla . PMmau, is. 
S. Upper Palatinate Ratisbon, aa 

4. Lower P»l*tli«^{ SSuTpSts. «. 



Prove. OMef Towns. 

«. XMdIo Fnmconl. { ?S,'Sf;5?.'»' »* 
- » -_ . -vfantburg, 4U 

Augsburg, 48. 



r. Lower Franconla 
8. Swabia . • . 



/. The Oovemment since 1818 is a constitutional Honaxchy, hereditary in the 
inale line. The Legislative power consists of the King and two chambers ; an 
Upper, nominated by tbe King, and a Lower of 133 members, elected, one deputy 
for every 7,000 ftunilies. g. The ReligioK of the court and state is Rconan 
CathoUc, but the constitution guarantees toleration to all classes. Tbe Bomait 
Catholics form the majority of the population, h. Education has of late yean 
considerably extended. The system pursued is similar to that of Prussia. 
Tbere are three Universities, those of Honich and Wuxzburg ^are Bomaai 
Catholic ; that of Brlangen is Protestant. 



i, CMef Ttwns and most noted places in Bavaria :— 



Ans'-pacb, once the cap. of a small prln* 

etpalltj, p. 13. 
Aagv-barg, once a free rftr, bus now 

much trade ; hero, the Protestanits In 

isao, presented to Chiirles Stb their 

Con/ession of Faitht p. 49. 
Bay-reutb, once the cap. of a prlneipalltj, 

p. 19. 
BMii-n>urg, with sercral literary lnstita< 

tions, p. ss. 
Blen-heim (hime), a Til. eel. for a rlrt. by 

Marlborough over the French and Ba- 

Tarlans, Aug. t, 170A. 



Munich (nik\ cap., seat of a unlr., p. 170. 

Nu-rein-burg, once a free city, eel. for 
manf. or cIoekR, watches, Ac, bp). of 
AlltertDurer, the eel. painter, p. 70. 

Rat'islioii, the (>eat of the Imperial Diet 
f mm 1063 to 1806, p. 30. 

Spires ; at the Diet held here In 1529, tbe 
Reformera entered that Protect against 
the proceedings of the em|»erorand the 
Romish i>art>', whicli gave them the 
name of Protestants^ p. 18. 

Wurz-burfr, seat of a university, once tbe 
cap. of FraucoDia, p. 41. 



J, HiBTORT.— Hodem Bavaria formed pi^rt of ancient Norieum and Vindelieia. 
The present Royal Family are descended, by the female line, from Otho, count of 
Wittelsbach, who was made duke of Bavaria by tbe Emperor Frederick Ist, 
Barbarossa, in 1180. Duke Maximilian, the Great, became the fir^t Elector in 
1G2S. The elector, Hizimilian Joseph 2nd, was made King by Napoleon 1st in 
1805, with an accession of territory. On his deserting Napoleon in 1813 and 
joining the allies, bis title and accessions of territory were ronflrmed to him at 
the congress of Vienna in 1815. The Tyrol and other districts, however, were 
restored to their former masters. 



350a« Kingdom of Wxtbtembubo. — ^Wxtbtrmbubg lies to the 
West of Bavaria. Area^ 7,676 sq. miles; Pop. in 1867, 1,778,479; 
Cap. Stuttgabt, p. 75. 

h. The Surface is elevated and mountainous, except in the South. Tbio 
Moumiatns comprise portions of ths Alps. The Rivers are the Danube and 

X8 
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Veckax: Za£e— Constance. The Climaie, though rariable, fs temperate and. 
healthy. The Soil ia very fertile in the Talie>-s. The chief MintraU are iron, 
coal, lead, and copper. 

e. The Guuutry la dlrlded Into 4 Circles :— 

Circlet. Chief Towrui. 

1. Neckar . . STorroABT, 70; Hell1irunn,ie. 

2. Black Forest Keutliuirfn, IS; Tubingen, 8. 

d. AgrieuUurt forms the principal oocnpation of the mass of the popolatioD, 
The rearing of horses, cattle, and sheep, is an important branch ot induatry* 
The Uanuf<wturt» are chiefly domestic and unimportant. 

t. The Oovemment is a constitutional Monarchy, with a Diet or Landtag of 
2 chambers. In Religion, the great majority of the people are of the Evange Ileal 
Church formed in 1B23, by the union of the Lutherans and Reformers. About 
one-third only are Roman Catholics. All religions are tolerated. The Royal 
I'amily are Protestants. Education is compulsory from 6 to 14, and is widely 
diffused. Tubingen is a Protestant Universltj. 



CireUe*. 


C%i</ r.wirs. 


S. Danube 


. Ulni, lA. 


4. Jast . 


. . Ball,?. 



/ ThechitfTowntarei— 

Bcii-branB (fttie), extenslro manfs., p. 

16. 
8TCTT-OART, the CHp., p. ra 
Jtcut-ling-en (yviL'-Ung^), p. 13. 



Tu'>hlng-en, a Prot. UnlTcrn. where Me 
lancclion was once a professor, p. 8. 

Ulm ; here Gen. Mack disgracefully stir- 
reiidereJ to the French in 1806, p. 14. 



g. HistORT.— WtirtembQzs, originally a part of Bwabia, was made a county 
for ulriQ let, about .1265 and a duchy in 1496. Frederick Snd was made ait 
Klector in 1803 ; and in 1805, roceiyed from Kapoleon 1st the title of King 
FVederick Ist, with an accession of territory. On Napoleon's in-msion of Russia 
in 1812, Frederick supfdled a contingent ; but in 1818, he joined the allies against 
Napoleon. His title and aeoeissions were confirmed to him in 1815. His son, 
William Ist, abolished Serfdom in 1818, and instituted a repreBentatlve Govem- 
ment in 1819. 

3Sia. GxtAm) DucHT op Baden lies to the West of Wurtem* 
l)urg. And, 5,851 sq. miles; Pop. 1,434,970; Cap. Cablsbuhu, 

p. 30. i 

h. The Surf act is exceedingly yaried; the East part is mountainous; the 
West is Undulating; on the banks of the Rhine it is mostly level. The 
Mountains are the Black Forest or Schwars-Wald, The Rivers are the Rhine, 
Kdckaif, and Danube. /^e—Constance. 

e. The ClintaU in the mountiiinons parts Is frequently severe ; but. in the dis- 
tricts along the Rhine and the Neckar it is mild and genial. The Soil is in general 
fertile ; pastairage is abundant. The Minerals are salt, alum, sulphur, coal, 
iron, copper, and lead. Agriculture forms the chief wealUi of the State. Much 
attention is paid to sheep and cattle rearing. The Mant^factures cowpriso 
cottons, ribbons, wooden ornaments, clocks, and watches. 

d. Divisions.— In 1864, Baden was dlrided into 11 Circles, named frohi the chfrf 
towns. 

e. The Ooveriiment is under a Grand Duke with two Chambers, the Upper of 
the Nobflify, and the Lower of Deputies. The Religion of more than half the 
people is Roman Catholic, but all sects arr tolerated. The reigning family are 
P^otettantii. In Education, the Prussian syston of instruction is adopted. 
Etemeotary schools are in erery town and Tillage. There are two Uniyersitics : 
one Protestaiit at Beiddburg ; the other Roman Catholic at Freyburg. 

/. thscMsfTovmsars'.— 



Baden-Baden, eel. for Its min. waters, p. 6. 
OmHtance, eel. for a Oitunntl held here 

from 1414 to 1418. in which the tenets 

t\t'WiMiffe stad Huss w«re condemned. 

Tills town was annexed tu Baden in 

1803, p. 0. 



CARLS-RUHR, the CSp., p. 80. . .^ 

Frey-burg, seat of a unlyenlly, p. 19. 
Hel-del-burg (fct), seat of a Prot. Unl- 

rersltjr, p. 17. 
Mann-heini (hime), cxtens. manf. of 

Bhswis, linens, &c., p. 90. 



g. History.— £a<2eft, part of Sxabia during the middle ages, was till 1806 a 
UftrgnEkViate ; H was then made bf Napoleon 1st • Grand Duchy with an 
aoceMou of teiritaqr. 
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352a. Hesse-Dabhstast, a Grand Duchy, consists of three 
prorinces: 1. Upper Hesse, lyin^ North of the Maine; 2. Rhenish 
Hesse; and 8. Starhenburg^ lying South of the MEiine. Upper 
Hesse forms a part of the North German Confederation, and is only 
partially nnder the Grand Duke ; its Area is 1,365 sq. miles ; Pop. 
in 1867, 257,479. The other provinces, Rhenish Hesse and 
Starkenburg, have an Area of 1,501 sq. miles ; Pop. 525,659. Total 
Area, 2,866 sq. miles ; total Fop. 823,138 ; Cap. DabiTstadt, 
p. 30. 

h. At the treaty of Berlin in S^. 1866, Hesae-Darmstadt ceded to Ihrusaia 
ffesH-H<mburg and the Nortbem part of Upper Hesse, haying an Area of 423 
■q. miles, and Fop. of 75,102. 

e. The Surface in the North is moontainons ; the other portions of Hesse lie 
In the basins of the Rhine and the Weser, The chief Riven are the Bhine. ( with 
its i^naite— Neckar, Maine, and Lahn), and Fulda and Schvrahn, affluents 
of the Weser. The Climate is healthy. The Soil is fertile. The Minkralt com- 
prise copper, iron, coal, potter's clay, and salt. Agriculture and cattle reArii^ 
employ most of the inhabitants. The Manttfaehtres comprise leathei^ 'wooUens, 
and linens. The Rdigion of the great majority is Protestantism. Education is 
-widely extended. The UniTersity is Oie$$en, in which Baron Zdebiff, the ofcle- 
brated diemist, has long beoi a professor. 

d. Tk»eM^7\iWHeare:— 

Dabmstadt, the cap., manf. of paper, 

carpets, Ac, p. 30. 
Glesaen, seat of a anlrers., manf. of wool- 

lenM, leather, p. 9. 
jfvlns, or Mayence, a rtronff elty, with a 

eoile8e,miueaiu, mant<^ leather, soap. 



tobacco, and a great mart, p. 43. 
Offenbach, manf. of pocket-books, parses, 

ornaments, p. 19l 
Worms, once an Imperial city, frequently 

tbe seat of imperial Diets ; berOk LvtUer 

in issi was excommunicated, p. iii 



e. HovTORT. — BesM was the seat of the andoit CattL It was Joined to 
Thnringia till 1363, when it was made a Landgrayiate. In 1806, Hesse-Darmstadt 
was made a Grand Duchy. In 1862, Ludwigt nephew of the reigning Duke, 
manied Princess Alice, daughter of Queen Victoria of England. 

3S3a. LiCHTENSTBnr, the smallest of the petty principalities, 
lying near Lake Constance ; Area, 64 sq. miles ; Fop. 8,320 ; Cap. 

VADnTE, p. 1. 

b. The Prince of Licbtenitein is said to be descended from tbe Longobard STarquis 
d'Este, from whom also tbe Royal Family of England is descended. His privnte 
estates in Moravia and Bohemia comprise an area of 2,200 sq.m., with a pop. of 350,000 
itihabs., and yield a revenue of SSOfifM. per annum. 

35ft« HoHSNzoixBKK {Heckvngen and i^^mann^eii), formerly two 
separate principalities tiU 1849, when the two Pnnces abdicated in 
favour of the King of Prussia, the head of the HohenioUern family. 
They now form a province of Prussia. The united Area is 451 sq. 
miles; i\^. 64,958. 
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355a« Physical. — Switzeriand is in Length 223 mile« ; 
Breadth, 75 to 140 miles. Area, 15,233 sq. miles ; Pdp. 2,610,494 ; 
Cap, Bbsnb. 

b. Switeerland being an inland countiy, has neither Islands nor Gapes ; nor 
has it Any foreign possessions. 

3B6a« Surface. — Switzerland is the most mountainous country 
in Europe. It is naturally divided into 4 regions — the Alps, the 
Plain, the Hiily country, and the Jura district. The Alps occupy 
the Central, the South, and the South-East portions of the country. 
The Jura Mts. extend along the N.-W. borders. Between these 
there is an undulating Plain, 135 miles in length by 50 miles in ex- 
treme breadth. The mountains form vast reservoirs, whence issue 
numerous fertilising streams. 

b. The chief Mountain ranges are — the Alps on the S. and 
S.-East, and the Jura on the N.-W. The most noted peaks are — ^Mt. 
Rosa (15,150 ft), Simplon {sahm-plong, 11,500 ft.), Mt. Gervin or 
Matterhorn (14,836 ft.), St. Gothard, Great St. Bernard, and Moni 
Blanc {imng-blaung), 

c. Among the Alps are vast fields of ice, called Qlaciers, formed hj the 
partial melting of snow in summer, which is again frozen at the approach of 
winter. Avalanches, also, or vast masses of snow descending from the 
niountaluB, are common among the Alps. These sometimes overwhelm whole 
villages. 

d. The chief Ptuses across the Alps Are those of Mt. Cents, 6.800 ft. above the sea ; 
]<ltCle St. Bernard. 7.200 ft.; Great St. Bernard, 7,600 ft.; Simplon, 6,600 ft.; St. 
Uothard, 6300 f t. ; Stelvio, 9,200 ft.— A Tunnel under Mt. Cents has now<8ept. 1871) 
been completed, which connects France with Italy. 

e. The Biifers are — the Rhine, Rhone, Thur (toor), Aar, Reuss 
(ruce), Ticino (te-ckee-no), and Inn. 

/. The Lakes are numerous, of which the principal are — Con- 
stance {Ar. 183 sq. m.), Geneva (Ar, 233 sq. m.). Lucerne (Ar, 42 
sq. m.), Zurich (Ar. 34 sq. m.), NeufchAtel (Ar. 92 sq. m.), Brienz 
(Ar, 10 sq. m.), Lugano (Ar, 19 sq. m.), and Maggiore (mad-jo-ra, 
Ar, 152 sq. m.). Steam packets regularlj plj wn several of the 
lakes. 

357a. Climate. — The Climate, owing to the 'elevation of the 
country and to other causes, presents the greatest extremes and the 
most violent contrasts. At an elevation of from 1,000 to 1,600 ft. 
the Climate is pure and salubrious, bnt in the deep and narrow 
valleys it is unhealthy. In these places, the Gottre, or swollen 
neck, is very common among the inhabitants. In the higher regions, 
the cold is often severe. 

b. The mean Temp, of Winter at Geneva is 33^ ; at Berne, S9o ; at Zaricb, SOe. 
The mean of Summer at Geneva ts 66o ; at Berne, 69o ; at Zurich, 64io. 

e. The annual smount of Bainf<M in tho 8. Is about 67 inches, on the W. aboat 47 
taches, in the N. about 36 Inches. 

3580. 8oUf j'c, — The Soil is rerj various. Some cantons, am 
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Berne, Thnigau, &c., are fertile ; while othen, at Appeniell, ^, 
are naturally barren. 

6. The chief MintrdU eze leed, lino, oopper, end aome Inferior ooeL JUmenA 
Spring* are numerous, of which the most noted ere those in the centon of 
Berne ; the baths of Pf^vr* in St. QaU ; and those of Baden in Aargau. 

c Among WMA AnimaJUt may be mentioned the ibex or rock-goat, the chamds, 
e spedes of antelope, and the marmot. Wolres and foxes are common among 
the Alps. 

359. PoLincAi. Dinsioxra. — Since 1815, Switzerland has been 
diyided into 22 Cantons, of which the Names, Area, Pop., number of 
Bepresentatiyes of each in the Federal Council, and the Chief Towns 
are subjoined (the pop. of the Towns in thousands) :— 



GOMtolM. 


Area in 

at.M. 


Fop. 


Btpf- 
tent. 


CMtfTowna, 


1. ifoTth€f%i^- 










I. Basle (ftOM) . . 

1. Soleura 

8. Aarsan 

4. Zurich .... 

6. Scliaffhausen 


184 
964 
60S 
685 
119 
988 


9S.966 
60.368 
194.S06 
966.S66 
86.600 
90,080 


6 

8 

10 

18 

9 
S 


Bssle, p. sa 
8<>leure, p, a 
Aargaa, p. 4. 
Zurich, p. la 
SchaflliMaien, p. a 
Frauenfeld. p. a 


1. Sagtemi— 










r. St. Gall ... 

8. Appenseli . 

a Griaons (irre«oii0) 


747 

162 

9,988 


180.411 
60,481 
9d^718 


9 

8 
S 


St. Onll, p. 14. 
Appenseli, p. s. 
Ooire,p.a 


a aouUumi— 










19. Tieino (t&ch»9^ul) . 
11. YalaU ivak-laSi . 


1,084 
1,661 


118.848 
90,789 




Lusino,p.a 
81on,p.a 


4. Oentralv- 










la Glsrus (rMce) 

la Url (yM-re) . 

14. Behwyu («JM0I(m) 

laZus .... 

la Uncerwalden 

ir. Lucerne . 

la Berne .... 

la Vrelburg (AD . 


979 
490 
838 
86 
969 
687 
9,661 
668 


88.368 

14.741 

46.088 

1^608 

94.909 

180.604 

467.141 

106,898 


9 
1 
9 
1 
9 
T 
98 
S 


Glams. p. s. 

Altorf. p. a 

Scbwyts, p. a 

Zag, p. a 

Sanien, p. 8 ; Btans, p. a 

Lneeme, p. 11 

Bbbvi, p. 99 ; Blenne, p. 4. 

Freiburg, p. 10. 


a Weattrm^ 








4 


M. Heufchitei . . . 
». Yaad («»•«. 
SI. GenSTa 

Total . . 


' 1,181 
91 


44,149 

918.157 

89376 


4 
11 

4 


Neufcbttet, p. la 
rtauMinoe, p. 9a 
Oeaiva, p. 4L 


16,938 


9,610,484 


198 



30Oa. IicDUSTBiAL OocuPATioxra. — J^rnculture, ^c— The ad- 
Tantageous effects of unwearied industiy in the cultivation of the 
soil are remarkably conspicuous in Switzerland ; for districts which 
were naturally barren have, by this means, been rendered fertile and 
productive. The country, however, is more pastoral than agricul- 
tural, the principal wealth of the inhabitants consisting of the rich 
and excellent pastures, which in summer support vast numbers of 
cattle. 

b» The chief Products axe the Tine, wheat, buck- wheat, barley, rye, potatoes, 
flax, hemp, and common vegetables. Vineyards, oom-fields, meadows, and 
extensive pasture-grounds, cover the feet of the mf untains, and sometimes the 
.very summits. 'In some cantons, the Vine ripens at an elevation of S,000 ft. 
above the sea, and buck- wheat at an elevation of 2,800 ft. The slopes both of 
the Alps and Jura are oovered with valnabto timber, the oak, beech, larch, and 
hiroh. 
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' S6Ia* ManvfitdtuteSt ^c, — Swiss Manufacttires, efpecially of 
linens and cottons, have made great progress of late years. Silks 
lure woveA in Zarieh and Basle, and linens at Berne. The mantifac- 
ture of watches, jewellery, and ninsical-boxes is eltensirely carried 
on in Geneva and Neufcbitel. It is calculated that about 1,095,000 
t>er8on8 depend either wholly or principally oA agriculture and pas- 
turage ; 217,000 on the manufacture of cottons, linens, silks, &c* ; 
and 242,000 on the manufacture of clocks, watches, jewellery, &c. 

ft. The CommercB of Switierland, from the sitnatioii of the countty, can be 
carried on only by land or rivers, as there are no Canalt, Considerable 
qoantiUei of English goods are introduced by the Rhine and Piedmont. There 
is also a transit trade between France, Germany, and Italy. «. The cnritaaetj 
JSMMb are in general ezoeUoit. In 1868, 830 miles of Raihtay were open. 

d. Amoniir the ATj^s there are. as before stated (No. 356<i.), sereral dangerous 
PM#e«: of these the following are practicable lor wheel carriages:—!. The Pass of 
the SinpUmt connecting Brienne In Yalals with Domo d'OasoIa In Piedmont. In 
length 38 miles ; 2. Pass of SL Oothard, oonnectluir the valley of the Reuss with that 
of the Tlclno ; S. Of B«fiuir(i<n, connecting the valley of the Upper Rhine with that of 
Ulsocoo ; 4. Of ilie Splngen^ connecting the valley of the Binter llhln with Ofaiavenna; 
S. Of the SUlvto^ connecting the valley of tlie Inn with that of the Adda. 

The following can be traversed only by males }— <k Ttie Pass of the OreiU 8L 
Bernard, cihnnectlng the valley of the Upper Rhone with that of the Dora Baltea ; 
7. Of the O^mmi, connecting the yalley of the Rnnder with that of LOtch In the 
Talais. a Of the Grivuel, connecting the vaUey of Hasll with that of the Rhone. 



131* — 36Sa. So&iAi. GoKDTTiON. — Govemnuint~~^ 
The Government is a Federal Republic. Each Canton has the 
management of its own intemeU afibirs ; but for the whole Republic, 
the Sovereign Fow^r is> by the new Constitution of 1848, Tested in 
the Federcu Assembly^ consisting of 2 Chambers — 1. The Senate^ 
composed of 44 members; two for each canton ; 2. Ths National 
Council, consisting of 1^8 members, elected by the cantons for 
3 years, in the proportion of one member foi* every 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. (See Table, No. 359.) 

b. These two. Councils oombihed have the sc4e right to declare war, make 
peace, and settle matters between the cantons and foreign governments. The 
Federal Assembly chooses from among the dtiaens elijgible to the Kational 
Ooancil, aar Exeevtite Cotmeil of 7 members who hold ofiloe for 8 years. The 
President of the Executive Coi^cU receives a salary of- 40(M. a year, each of the 
other members receives 840<. a year. The Execdtive Ooundl conducts the 
politics, the interior, the financed, commerce, enstoms, pnb^ works, &c. There 
is also a Federal Judicial Trtbimal, oorndsting of 11 members, to decide on civil 
and criminal offences. Berne is the federal capitid. 

e. The Revenue in 1868 waa SblfiOOt. ; the £aig»endUui^ 818,700/. ; tbe PubUe 
Debt abont 611,9001. 

d. The Armift ^— The Constitution forbids Uie maintenance of a standing 
army ; but, to provide for the defence of the country, every man capable of 
carrying arms is liable to be called out. . The troopd are formed into 4 clAsses : 
— ^1. Ths Federal Army^ oomprisihg men from the f^ of 20 to 84 ; 2. Tlie 
army of ReMrve, men between 86 and 40 ; 8. The Landttdtr or militia, frem the 
age of 41 to 45 ; and 4. The Landsturm or army of defence, all above 45 ; total in 
1 869 — 850,000 men.— Foreign enlistment is forbidden by the constitution. «. The 
Aor.— Every paridi fnipports its oWn poor; and for the ihflrtn peor, hospitals 
ecist in every town, some of whioh are ridhty endowed. 

363a. Religion. — The majority of the Swiss belong to the 
Calvinistic Confession of Faith, and of the Presbyterian Fomi. 
There is, however, no established church, in the common sense of 
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the void. In dach of the BefOrmed Cantons, the eodeeiastical 
affairs are regulated by a Synod. Boman Catholics and all others 
enjoy full liberty of conscience and freedom of worship. 

b. Since 1847 the Monastic Insfcitutiona of the !Roman Catholics have been 
■nppressed, and the Jeenits, who had attempted to iwlve the spirit of leligioiiB 
penecntioii, have been expelled from eveiy canton. In 1860 the Protestants 
amotmted to 1,476,982, the RwhaA Catholiet to 1,023,480, other persuasions to 
6,866, the Jews to 4,216. Of the Cantons, 7 are Roman CathoUc^ namely, Lucerne, 
Uri, Schweits, Unterwalden, Zug, l^rdbnig, and Soleure ; 6 are Protestant, namely, 
Zoxich, Basle, Berne, SchafQiauaen, Appenzell. and Glarua or Glaris ; the others 
are mixed. 

S6fta. EducatUm^ fc. — Education is -widely diffused in Swit- 
zerland, but particularly in the Protestant Cantons. £yery parent 
is compelled to send his children to school, or have them privately 
taught, ^m the age of 5 to that of 12 years. Subsequent educa* 
tion is encouraged, but not coiUpulsory. Every district is provide 
with a Primary School, in which the elements of Instruction, with 
Geography and History, are taught. Sunday and infant schools are 
1^80 numerous. Secondary Schools and Gymnasia exist in all the 
large towns. Normal Schools, for the training of teachers, are 
established in various cantons. 

h, Switzerland has 8 UnivertitieSy Basle, Berne, and Zurich, and also the 
Academies of Geneva and Lausanne, in which degrees are granted. Pubhe 
Libraries are in several of the large towns. Savings Bants and Insttranee Societies 
are pretty numerous. 

e. Among the distinguished persons that Switzerland has produced may be 
mentioned Zuinglius, Beza, Bullinger, and Calvin, Reformers, (Calvin was by 
birth a Frenchman, but naturaUaed in Switzerland); G^essner and Bodmex^ 
/W« ; Haller, the Bemouillis, Zimmerman, Tissot, Euler, Bonnet, Pictet, and 
Lavater, men of Science ; John Muller, J. J. Rousseau, Sismondi, and Dumont, 
in general Literature ; and Peatalozzi and FeUenberg, in EductOion. 

d. Languors, — ^The Oerman language is spoken in a variety of p<ami by 
about 1,70(),000 of the people in the North and East. French is spoken in the 
West by about 500,000 Swiss ; in the South, Italian is spoken by about 160,069 
Swiss ; in the districts of the Grlsons, the Romanehe or Rhcelian Latin is spokeft 
by about S0,000 of the population. 

S6Sa P«)ple, IfanneTSt Jte, — ^The situation in which the Swiss are placed, 
sunounded by powerful and warlike nations, with scanty means of subsistence, 
the necessity of husbanding their resources, and the difficulty of incre^ng 
theih, have greatly contributed to render them a sober, industrious, and econo- 
mical race. As a people, they may be regarded as brave, honest, laborious, 
prudent, attached to their homes and to freedom, and in general very moraL 
Though many leave their country in search of employment, they* generally 
return to spend their earnings. In the different Cantons, however, there is a 
marked dlfterenoe, both in the general character and manners of the people and 
in their social condition. Those in the Protestant Cantons are decidedly the 
most moral, industrious, and intelligent. 

366a Chibf Towns avd Plaoks of Nots. (The Pop. of Towns in thousands.) 



Al-torf, cup. of Uri, where TtU Is said to 
hMve Shot the apple olE his Son's head In 
laor, which event was the eommenco- 
ment of the Swiss Inturreetlon, p. 2. 

BilBle, or Basel (bAAO. f»)p. of Basle, seat 
of a nniveraltjr, matif. of silks, cottons, 
&e. ; here an eceleslMtlcal Council was 
held from 14.31 to 1448 for the reform 
of the RomUh Church ; it Is the hpl. of 
Baler, the BernoulUts, and Holbein, 
p. S7. 

Baaxs, the Federal ca». of Switserland, 



seat of a unlvers., several libraries, an 
arsenal, and mint ; bpl. of Haller, p. SO. 

Oolre (AnoAr), cap. of the Grisons, mauf. of 
zinc wares, &c., p. 7. 

BInsledelD ifn0-««-den). In Schweits ; near 
Is a eel. abbey, p. a. 

Frey-burg {fn-bwrg or freo'town), cap. of 
Freyburg, mauf. of wo<^ens, hard- 
ware, &c., p. 10. 

GhII, fit. (gauDf cap. of St. Gall, manf. of 
muslinfl, cottons, ftc, p. 11. 

€knSva, eap. of Geneva, a Prot. Unirert.. 
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long tlie FMid. of CWTin, Vsrel. Bun, 

Knox, and oUier •niiiieni nformera; 

nant. ot iratcbes, musical boxos, ftc, 

p. 41. 
Olinu, or Glarla (rwee), eap. of Qlanu, 

p. 4. 
Hot'Imo, In Appenzell, maaL of eottoaa, 

mitBliiis, ftr., p. 8. 
LaoMnna (l5-tann% otp. of Yaad, In a 

beautiful sic nu th« Lake of Geneva, 
' manf. of woollens, iMfter, ftc* p. 17. 
Lveerne', rap. of Lucerne, manf. of eot- 

lons, silks. ftr«, p. n. 
Lagiao. In Tfcino, in a fine alt, manf. of 

silks, leather, ftr,, p. 4. 
Seof-cnitel inu thAh-tel% cap. of Venf- 

ebatel. In a One siL, manf. of clocks, 

wacebes, Ac, p. 8. 
Bchaffhaasen, rap. of Bchaffbanaen, 
i maof . of cottons, cotlerj, &r«, ii. 8. 
■etawyts, or Scliweits (awUes), cap. of 

Sebwjtt, in a flue sit.; here the Swiss 



Oonfedemej was trst formed uor, p. S. 

Simplon {nahmpl&ngt, a mountain bet. 
the Vaiais and Piedmont, across which 
was carried the ceL BmOe «/ tke Simt' 
sloM, under the orders of Napoleon 1st. 
The road extends nearly 38 niUea, and 
is 6JU9 ft. abore the sea. It is now 
much Injured on the Italian side. 

Slon i906-oii), or Bitten, cap. of the YahUs, 
P.Sb 

Solenre (se-iCrs). cap. of Soleore. where 
Kosciusko died. Oct. 16, 1817. p. 5. 

Thnn <toen). In Berne, manf. of silks, 
stuif s, p. 6. 

Trerdun <«-«er-dAi), in Tand, where Pe»- 
talozxl estobllshed hla educational in- 
stitute in 1805, p. 4. 

Zurich (sa-rOc). cap. of Zurich, sent of • 
nnlvers., manf. of cottons, silks, Ac; 
here Zwinglius established the Befor- 
matlon in 16S4 ; bpL of Geaaner, Larater. 
Pestaloxsl, p. 19l 



\BOV X32.-— 367a« Hdtobt.— Swttxerlaiid (the Oentral and Western 
parts of which were ancientlj called HHvetia, the Eastern or the Q-riflons, RhegUa) 
was oonqoered by Jnlius Oeaar, and annexed to the Bomaa Empire. Several 
fioorishing towns sprang up, which were subsequently destroyed l^ the bar- 
barians. On the decline of the Roman power, the Western portion of Switzerland 
was seited upon by the BurgundianM^ who came from the shores of the Baltic 
and made Geneva their capital. The Eastern part was occupied by the A lemaimi, 
or * all-men^* a combination of tribes, chiefly of the Snevic race, who Uved near 
the Upper Bhine. The Southern, called Rhcetia, was seized upon by the Italian 
iCtoChs. All the old natives became Serfs of these new masters. 

b, Abont 634 A.D. these tribes were saooessively conquered by the Franks, 
who dirided the country into three parts ; namely, Tran^urane Burgundff, or 
Burgundy beyond the Jura, occupied by the Bui^ndians; Alemannia, the 
district oocnided by the Alemanni, between the Aar and the Rhine ; and Shaetia, 
the South and South-Eastem port. Over the large districts, a Duke or gOTemor 
was appointed, while smaller districts were governed by Count*. During the 
leign of Charlemoffnet under whom the Feudal System was more fully developed, 
■ereral of the more important towns had peculiar privileges granted to tbem, 
and were styled Free Imperial Cities. Still, the Emperor reserved his right of 
appointing as his repreeentatiye a GovenKnr over each of these, with certain 
jndidal pou'er. When the Frankish Empire was divided among the successors 
of Louis le Debonnaire in 840, Burgundian Helvetia fell to the lot of Lotharins, 
Emperor of Germanv and King of Italy, while Eastern Helvetia fell to the share 
of Louis of Bayaria, ani continued attached to the Duchy of Swabia. About 
the same time, the Counts made themselves hereditary and suzerains of tbcdr 
respective distxictfi, of which they had before been only magistrates or governors. 
They then took po session of the crown lands and receiyed the fees of the crown 
tenants, who henceforth became vaosals of the local lord. 

In 889, Tranifjurane Burgundy, which had been detached from the German 
Empire, was made into an independent kingdom by Count Rudolf. This 
continued to 1016, when Rudolf 3rd, having no male i^ue, made it over to the 
Emperor Henry 2nd. In 1097, Henry 4th made Zarich an Imperial Free City. 
In 1818, the towns of Berne. Solenre, BAsle, and SchafChausen received imperial 
ahsrters from the Emperor Frederick 2nd. 

e. In 1264, Rudolfs Count of Bapsburg^ in Aargau, had, by various inheritances 
and annexations, become one of the most powerful lords in Switzerland. When 
elected Emperor of Germany in 1278, he continued as his predeoesvors had done 
to favour the independence of the Swiss free towns. At his death, however, in 
1391, his sou Albert adopted a different policy, and attempted to annex the free 
towns and their Territories to his patrimonial estates, which were adjacent to 
them. For this purpose, he attacked Berne and Zurich, but failed in his 
attempt. With a similar object he required, in 1800 a.d., the forest Cantons of 
Schwyts, Tin, and XJnterwalden, which had been for ^^es free commtmities 
under the protection of the Empire, to acknowledge him as their Duke. This 
.the cantons refused to do. As, howeveri be had a right to appoint bailifls or 
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govemon over the towns to administer criminal jmrisdiotion, he nominated sodi 
only as would fayoor his intentions. One of the*« bailiffs was Grsslbr, who, 
by his, hareh and tyranniisd conduct, occasioned great disaffection. At this 
junctorp, in 1307, three individuals, Stauffacher of Schweitz, Furst of TJri, and 
Melchthal of TJnterwfUden, conspired to free their country from the tyranny of 
Oessler and the yoke of Austria. Shortly afterwards, Gkssler was shot by 
WiLUAM TkiJh as he was passing through a mountain defile. The peasant^^ 
thai flew to arms at the call of Tell, droye away Albert's oflScers, and razed 
their castles to the ground. Upon this, Albert prepared an army to pnniah the 
reyoIteTB, bat was murdered by his nephew John of Hapeburg in 1308. His son 
Leopold, howeyer, resolyed lo carry oat his father's intention, and for this 
purpose invaded Switzerland in 1315, with an army of 20,000 men. This was 
encountered by the Swiss, amounting only to 1,400 men, in the Pass of Jior- 
garien, 6 miles from Schweitz, and signally defeated. By this victory, the 
indepmdenee of these Cantons was secured. 

d. The Con/ederaticm, thus formed, was joined by Lveertu in 1832 ; Zurich and 
Glarui in 1851 ; Zug and Berne in 1362, making up the 8 Old Cantons. A 
federal Diet was then appointed. On July 9, 1386, Leopold 2nd, of Anstzia, 
when marching an army against Lucerne, was defeated and killed at Sempaeh^ 
8 miles from Lucerne. Soleure and Freyburg vrere admitted in 1481 ; Bade and 
Schaffhatuen in 1501 ; and Appenzell in 1513, forming in all 13 Cantons. In 
1422, the Valais was admisted as an ally. The independence of the Contedencjt 
thus constituted, was acknowledged in 1516 by France and the other powers; and 
oonfinned in 1648, by the treaty of Westphalia, Subsequently, several adjoining 
districts were conquered and annexed, but the number of Cantons (13) continued 
till 1798, when the country, having been over-run by the French, was formed 
into the Helvetic Republic^ which lasted only 4 years. 

The States in alliance with the Confederation, during the preceding period, 
with Vote in the Diet, were the abbey of St. Gall, and the free cities of St. Gall, 
Muhlhansen in Alsace, and Bienne. The allies withoiU vote were Oeneva^ 
A'eu/chdtel^ the ValaiSf and the Orisoni, 

e. The Doctrines of the R^ormation were, throtigh the able and sealons 
exertions of Zwinglius, frequently styled *the Apostle of the Swiss Reformation,' 
adopted in Zurich in 1523. In 1530, St. Gail, Bienne, Basle, and Schaffhausen 
followed ; and in 1582, their influence had so far extended that the Helvetic 
Confession of Faith was proclaimed by a Synod held at Berne. In 1535, the 
reformed Religion was established at Geneva ; and shortly after, Calvin and 
/'anci, eminent Reformers, settled in that city. In 1538, in consequence of a 
controveny raised to settle some disputed points, Farel and Calvin were expelled 
from Geneva. On his expulsion, Calvin proceeded first to Basle and thence to 
BtiBsbuig, where he was ai>pointed Professor of Divinity. From this place, he 
was with diflOculty induced to return in 1541 to Geneva, where he continued to 
reside till his death in 1564. Farel retired to Neufch&tel, where he labonred 
with unwearied zeal till his death in 1565. 

There have been three Religious Wars in Switzerland, between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The Firsttook. place in the infancy of Protestantism, 
when the Forest Cantons of Schweitz, TJri, and TJnterwalden, attacked and 
defeated the Zurichers, Oct. 11, 1531. In this battle, the Reformer Zwinglius 
lost his life. The Second occurred in 1653, which ended in the defeat of the 
Protestants at the battle of WiUmergen, The Third and last Religious War 
was when the Bernese troops defeated those of Lucerne, Freyburg, and the 
other Catholic Cantons at WiUmergen in 1712. The Roman Catholics then sned 
for peace, which was concluded at Aaigan in Aug. 1712. 

/. In 1803, Napoleon Ist increased the number of Cantons to 19, 1^ adding 
AargaUf St. Oall^ Orisons, Ticino, Thurgau, and Vavd. In 1815, a farther 
addition was made of the cantons of Valais, Geneva, and Neufchdtel : thus com- 
pleting the present nimiber of 22 Cantons, the independence of which was 
secured by the U-e<Uy of Vienna. Neufehdtel, however, was an appanage of the 
Pmssian crown from 1707 to 1848, when it obtained its independence. In 1889, 
a law having been passed to render education independent of the Clergy, the 
Roman Catholic Cantons (Lucerne, TJri, Schweitz, TJnterwalden, Freyburg, and 
Valais), formed a league, called the Sanderbund, to resist its introduction. This 
caused a Civil War in 1847, when the Sonderbund was defeated, and the (Can- 
tons compelled to submit to the Secularisation of all monastic property, and 
the exptUsum of the Jesuits from every canton. In 1848, the present Federal 
Constitution was brought into operation, and the city of Berne chosen as the 
Federal Capital. 
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ASBBOir 13S.— BPAZir. 

368a. Phtsicai^ — Extent j ^. — Spaiit (anc. Hispania), Length 
from N. to S., 640 miles ; Breadth, E. to W., 598 miles ; AreOy ex- 
clusive of the islands, 177)781 sq. miles; includiDS the Balearic and 
Canary Isles, 182J68 sq. miles ; Pop, in 1864, 16,302,625 ; 
Cap, Madrid. 

b, SeaSt Gulfs, ^. — ^Baj of Biscay, Santander, Arosa, and Vigo 
Bays ; AtUnttc Ocean ; Bay of Cadiz ; Straits of Gibraltar ; Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and Gulf of Rosas. 

c. Chief Islands. — The Balearic Islands — nafiiely, Majorca, 
Minorca, Ivi9a ; Jreat 1,768 sq. miles ; Pop, 262,893 ; Cap. Palka.. 
Canary Ides, Area, 3,223 sq. miles; Pop, 234,046; Cap. Las 

PAX.HAS. 

d* Capes. — Ortegal' on the N. ; Einisterre (tare) on the N.-W. ; 
Trafalgar' on S.-W.; Tarifa and Europa Point on the S. ; Gibraltar, 
Gata, Palos, and Creux on the Mediterranean* 

369&. Surface. — The Surface of Spain is much diversified, 
being traversed by long and lofty ranges of mountains, which hare 
plains of vast extent between them and the sea. The whole centre 
of Spain is one vast table-land, which rises from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and occupies nearly 92,000 sq. miles. It 
consists of two Plains — the Plain of Madrid and Toledo, and the 
Plain of La Mancha. Both these are nearly destitute of trees, 
except some groves of evergreen oak near the hills, and plantations 
of olive-trees and yines near the villages. Other Plains of Spain, 
smaller in extent and lower in position, are the plains of Andalusia, 
Valencia, and the Ebro. 

b. Mountains. — The principal Mountain Ranges (called in Spain 
sierra, from Lat serra, a saw) are the following : — ^The Pyrenees ; 
Mts. of Asturias, Castile, Toledo ; the Sierra Morena, and Nevada. 

c. Rivers. — Ebro (420 m.); Xucar (200 m.); Guadalquiver 
(320 m.); Guadiana (420 m.); Tagus (600 m.); Donro (500 m.); 
Minbo (130 m.) 

d. Lakes, — ^Albu'feia in Valencia, Mar-Menor in Murcia. 

370a. Climate,-^l!]ie Climate of S;pain varies exceedingly with 
the elevation and position. In the Interior, on the table-lands, the 
Climnte is subject to great extremes of heat in Summer and cold in 
Winter. On the Northern and Western Coasts, the Climate is more 
moist and the Summer cooler than in the inferior. On the Southern 
and Eastern Coasts, Summer is very hot and Winter mild. Spain 
is exposed to two Winds which are injurious — the Galego, from the 
mountains of Galicia, which is piercing and injurious ; and the 
Soldno, from the South-East^ a hot, arid, and enfeebling wind, fre- 
quently producing pestilential fevers. 

b. The mean Wint. Temp, of Madrid ts 4So ; of BarcelonA. 50° ; of Ofidlz, 5lo. 
Tlie mean Sutn. Temp, of Madrid Is 76° ; of Barcelona, 77^ ; of Cadiz 70^'. 

e. Bain/nU.— In SpAln, Rain generalljr falls In Winter. The annnal Rainfall at 
BilbMo in tlie North is about 100 Inches ; at Coimbra, on the West coast, about 111 
Inrhes. while on the great Central Plateau, It isonlj about 10 inches ; In theSontliem. 
Harltiuie region li is about SO Inehet. 
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alia. Soil. ^e.~The Soil in bU tlie loirei' ^DndB itnd on th* 
EBstem CoHHt ia jeaj fertile. In Ihe aLcTiLled distiicts of ih* 
eentml provinces then ii much arid bHWm lacd. 

b. MtntmU. — Spain Li rlflh In U Inermk, espAdallj In Iron, copper. t«sd, line, 

ftime oiaeTiUdt, diunonda. ana amottajiU. At Al'nudon. In La Hincha, U^ 
qulckflilTer mme, bbflmcnl ancieiit known in thfl world. Ufnefl of ^Id formerlj' 

and coal b nov wornd In AMiulaa and the Binra Uor«na- <. Of rod anlaiaJs, 
wain*, btan, and boan, wild cata, tou. and Ijaim, Infcut the moantaloon* 

KBawm t3«.-F>7aii. PouncAi. Dtvishihs,-- Spain wu tor- 
nirly divided into 13 Pravincea ; these, since 1833, have been sub- 
divided into 47 Provinces, or indoding the iilnnds iota 4B, u shown 
below.— 



OUPnvlmH. 




.M./r..„,. 




1 ODnua 


fOo™i',«,io; eu>tilao.w; rwpol. 


LOatieia . . . 


LLusD 


tee'-A 


Jr.lM>TSq.B. 


J.onDH 










^nv'Sis.Bo.k ■ 


Oiledo 


OTl«l..,10i QlloB.t 




I. Leon 




l-Leon . . . 








L aii^" 






1. LogTono 


laaro..;., A 






Bin under, Is. 








Ar.a,mait'm. ' 


A SeaoVa 


sS" 










K VUlnd'Olld' 


^lif'Sii'.w 






MuiaiD.(1& 




ITolMo 


Toledo. lSiT.J»rtni,A 


i. Hew Outlte . . 




Qnadlieiua. I. 


Ar.9(>,UIB<Mll. 


A OiS'SebU 








CtMi'S^IMai.iai Ai'nuden.A 




t. B>dB)o> 


B»Ma(. 13. 










tsF 


smile. 'islisttlVfi^ 




AHneln 




Jr.lTJMSt-V ' 


4.0onlura 


Oort6t».4t 




A Jae* 


Joen.lDiAiidiilar,!. 


1. QnnUa . . . 






J: A™ i™ 






LUal'iga 




* Mtttch 




rMnrcl.,'i™; oirUtSBa, M ; Lota, 


ir.J^JlBnia. 










Vile Mcli,' 1411 Miir>l«dn.A 


10. Vdrnrli . . 






Ar.r,UaB>i.B. 










B.r.rlno.nSI;Tlcb.lO. 






(Tms^B^ u; ror»«. »; Be«, 
a;™.V»';Fi™r«..-Olo^* 


II. OnbHSiila . . 
Jr.ll.lWSi.™. 


LOMMa 










1. HooMa 


Hueua,!. 


* arllLIMS^'lB. ' 


LTorDKl 


Teruel. r. 






PMiHun.. w i TnJelm, I. 




A i™uitoa 


Wllao. 11 


Ar.a.aiB^n. 


,. A1.T, 






1. aiinric W« 


P>lni>.«>: [>.»t Mxhoa, IA 


A», 4.1BT Bq. m. 


>. Dmiirin 
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b, Andorra i> a small and nominally independent Bepnblic, haying had a 
teparate existence since 790 a.d. It lies on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, 
and consiBts of a few mountains with their intermediate Talleys, occupying 
about 200 sq. miles. The cap. is Andorri^ with a pop. of about 1,000 inhabitants. 
The inhabitants of the district, amounting to about 6,000, are chiefly occupied 
in iron-forging, the manufacture of coarse cloths, and in smugtrllng. The 
Spanish bishop of Urgel exercises some authority over the district, but the 
execntiye is vested in two chief magistrates, who are assisted by a Council of 
S4 members. 

«. Gibraltar, at the extreme South of Spain, stands on a remarkable rock, 
1,4M ft. above the sea. It was taken from the Spaniards by Su: George Booke 
in 1701 ; and, notwithstanding various attempts made to recover lt» has 
belonged to the English ever since. The pop. of the town, exclusive of the 
garrison, is 15,426. 

UBiBOV 135. — 373a« Ikdustbtal Occupations. — Agrictd' 
ture. — Notwithstanding many drawbacks and restrictions im- 
posed on industry by former unenlightened governments, Agricul- 
tare within the last 20 years has made progress. 

b. The chi^ Products are— the finest wheat and most delicious fmitSr 
especially grapes, figs, oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, almonds, and nuts ; also, 
honey, rice, tobacco, saffron, liquorice, barilla, flax, hemp, silk, and the wool of 
the merino sheep. The taeJt and sherry wines are in high repute. Some of the 
mountains are clothed to the very top with fine trees, rich fruits, and aromatic 
herbs. Though the Soil is, in most parts, naturally fertile, there are large tracts 
of land lying waste from want of cultivation, c. Domestic Animals. — The merino 
sheep are fMmous for yielding the finest wool, the horses and mules are of a 
superior breed. Goats are numerous, pigs less so. The bulls are remarkable 
for thdr fierceness ; and buU-flghts form a favourite amusement of the Spaniards. 
The care of the sLk-worm, of bees, and of the cochineal insect are branches of 
industry. 

%7%a. Manufactures f ^c. — ^The Spanish Manufactures, once so 
famous, have greatly declined since the expulsion of the Moors. 
The sword manufacture of Toledo is almost extinct. A few manu- 
factures only remain, of which the principal are-T-broad-cloths in 
Aragon and Catalonia ; linens in G^licia ; silks and cottons at 
Valencia ; leather, glass, porcelain, and hardware in rarious places. 
Saltpetre, cannon, fire-arms, gunpowder, and tobacco form a govern-' 
ment monopoly. 

b. Cbmm^ree.— Since the loss of her American colonies, the commerce of 
Spain is very limited. The chief Exports are wines, fruits, brandy, wool, raw 
and manufacturni silk, lead, iron, quicksilver, barilla, and a few otifiOT articles. 
The Exports to Great Britain in 1868 amounted to 6,591 ,000A The chief Imports 
are sugar, cocoa, salt fish, spices, wood, rice, butter, cheese, hides, cotton and 
wooUen goods, cutlery, glass, and coal. The value of the Imports frcnn Great 
Britain in 1868, amounted to 2,208,00OZ. Smuggling is carried on to a great 
extent, particularly in the Southern provinces, c. Roads^ Ae. — ^There are no 
good public Rockds^ except those around Madrid and other large towns, on which 
stage coaches run. The other roads are wretched. Wheel carriages are not 
much used ; most of the transport was till lately effected by means of mules. 
The Railways in operation in 1865 amounted to 2,902 miles. There are several 
Canals, but in an unfinished state, d. Tbe chief Ports are San Sebastian, 
Bilbfto, and Corunna on the N ; Vigo on the N.-W. ; SevUle, a large liver port, 
and Cadiz on the s.-West ; Almeria, Malaga, Oartagena, Alicant, Valencia, and 
Barcelona, on the Mediterranean. 

875a. Government. — In Oct. 1868, a Bevolution took place, by 
which Isabella 2nd, the reigning sovereign, was expelled from the 
throne, and a Provisional Government appointed under the leader- 
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ship of Marshal Serrano, Oeneral Prim, and Admiral Topete. In 
Feb. 1860, the €ortes assembled at Madrid, and on May following 
adopted the Monarchical Principle by 214 yofes against 71. In 
Dec 1870, Prince Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, second son of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy, was nominated King of Spain by the 
Cortes. By the Constitution of June 1869, the Legislative Power 
resides in tiie Cortes^ which consists of two chambers — the Senate, of 
which a fourth part is to be renewad erery three years ; and the 
Congress, which is to be totally renewed every three years. The 
King sanctions and promulgates the Laws. The Executive Power 
resides in the Eling, who exercises it by means of responsible 
ministers. 



6. The Revenue in 1868 was 26,846,0002. ; the PuhUe Expenditure 
36,664,0002. ; tbe Public DeU 226,093,0002. e. The Army is formed by <»•- 
teriptUm — Ist, for the permanent army ; 2nd, for the actire reserve ; and 8id, 
for tbe sedentary reserve. The purchase of substitutes is not only allowed 
but encouraged by government, lu 1870, the regular army amounted u> 161,000 
men of all kinds. The Navy like the army is recruited by conscription. In 
1870, there were 86 vessels of various kinds, manned by about 21,000 men. 
d. Tlie I^)or. — In Spain there is no regular provision for the poor ; beggars are 
nnmerous, and the labouring poor are veiy ill-fed. There were till lately many 
bondittL 

370a. Religion, — Eoman Catholicism was, till 1868, the only 
religion established in Spain, without toleration to any other. But 
since the Bevolution, the Spanish Cortes, in April 1869, rejected, by 
194 votes against 51, a renewal of Boman Catholic exclusi^eness 
and intolerance, and nobly declared, that henceforth both natives 
and foreigners should enjoy the Jree exercise of whatever rdigious 
Vforship they preferred. The consequence of this has been, that 
Protestant places of worship have been opened in many of the large 
towns, and the Holy Scriptures extensively circulated where for- 
merly not a single copy was allowed to exist. 

b. Tbe in&moos court of Inquisition, erected for the support of the Bomisli 
faith, and introduced into Spain in tbe reign of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1480, 
was finally abolished by the Cortes in 1820. The orde> of Jesuits (falsely named 
the society of Jesus !) frequently denominated the militia of the Boniish Ohnrch, 
was founded in 1646 by Ionatius Lovola, a native of Spain. Loyola was 
fizBt a soldier, but having been wounded in 1621, renounced the military for tbe 
ecclesiastical profession. He dedicated his life to the Blessed \ irgin ; made a 
pOgrtmage to the Holy Land, and on his return laid the foundation of his 
society flrstat Paris in 1634, wUch afterwards, in 1646, received the confirmation 
of tbe Pope. ** The wealth of the clergy and convt-nts in Spain was at one 
ilme'immense, forming in 1812 about one-fourth of the landed property of the 
kingdom, ^exclusive of the tithes and other sources of income ; and producing," 
tays Mr. liaoculloch, ** about 11,000,0002. per annum, which was far above the 
total revenue of the whole coimtry." By two decrees, however, of the Cortes, 
pnirrt in 1835 and 1836, all conventual establishments were suppressed, and their 
property confiscated for the benefit of the nation. By another decree in 1866, 
the whole of the church property was ordered to be sold for the benefit of the 
State, the proceeds of which in 1863, amounted to more than 30,000,0002. In 
1862, there were In ^lain abont 40,000 priests, 9 Archbishops, and 70 Bishops. 
The clergy, as settled by the constitntion of 1869, are now paid by the fttate. 



130.-— 377a. Education, ^c.—Until 1838, Eilnca- 
tion was entirely in the hands of the priesthood, when ii was rare to 
find a peasant or ordinary workman who was able to read. 8inc« 
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that time each commiine has been required to have at least ono 
primary school, by which a great improvement has been effietcted. 
Still,, the vast majority of the people are extremely ignorant, 
bigoted, and superstitious. Since 18d7> all teachers have been 
subject to an examination. 

6'. In 1868, there were 1,261,653 pupils of both sexes in public and priyate 
schools ; vritix 58 colleges for middle-class education. In addition to these, there 
•re facnlties of Law, Uteratare, and philosophy, science, medicine, and 
theology, 

e. The Language throughout the country, except in the Basque provinces on 
the North, is SpanUhf the basis of which is Latin^ retaining many of the ancient 
inflexions. It retains a large admixture of Teutonic and Arabic words which 
require a guttural accent. The most celebrated of the Spanish authors are-^ 
Qttevedo, the satirist, and CervatUeSt the author of ** Don Quixote." 

■ 378a« Rtue$^ Character ^ Ae. — ^In Spain, there are four Races — 1. The 
npaniards Proper, a mixture of the original inhabitants with Greeks, Romans^ 
and Gk»ths ; these form tiie great bulk of the population ; 3. The Basques^ about 
€00,900 descendants of the ancient Cantabrians, who sp^k a language dUferent 
from the Spanish ; 8. The Jlforescoe*t or descendants of the Hoors ; 4. The 
OUdnoe* or gypsies, amounting to about 60,000, and dispersed over the conntay. — 
(. In Appearance, the Spanieurds are middle-sized, well-proportioned, with dark 
hair, piercing eyes, and sallow complexions. In Dreu, cloaks and brood - 
brhauned hats are generally worn by the men, and the mantilla and fan are in 
universal use among females, e. In Character, the Spaniards, though greatly 
differing in the various provinces, yet, as a nation are repre^ntcd as being 
proud, indolent, pasisdonate, and frequently lax in morals. Much of this is 
owing to the unfavourable drcumstanoes under which they have been placed. 
Ages of misgovemment, a rapacious, bigoted, and intolerant priesthood, and a 
general want of all moral and useful instruction have naturally had a baneful 
effect. In spite, however, of these demoralising influences, the character of 
the peasantty presents many good qnalities ; among which may be mentioned 
^heir fidelity, patriotism, and sobriety. As soldiers they are toave, following 
their officers through the groatest dangers. The recent Revolution has home 
ample testimony to the manly sense and forbearance of the upper and middle 
classes, and the general good conduct of the lower. Dancing and the well- 
known bull-flghts form the principal amnsemento of the Spaniards. — From th9 
nature of the climate, the Siesta, or repose during the heat of the day, is 
eustomary to all classes. From One o'clock p.m. to Foor p.m. the shope in 
Madrid and in most other places are either closed, or a cnrtain is drawn before 
the door, and scarcely a respectable person is to be seen in the street. But as 
jKxm as the siesta is over, everything is again instinct with life and bustle. 

379> Colonial PosseuUms. — Of the former vast Possessions, the fbUowing art 
the only ones remaining : — 1. In Africa-^T\i& Pretitfiog, or 4 penal settlements 
on the N. coast of Africa, of which Geuta is the diief ; ^e prov. of Tetnan ; the 
Canary Isles off the West coast, of which Palma, Ferro, Tenerifle,. Canary, and 
Fuertaventura are the chief ; Fernando Po and Annabon in the OnU oi Qninea. 

3. In the Wetl /ndi««— Cuba, Porto Rico, and some of the "^^rgin Isles, (8t, 
Domingo wss renounced in 1865.) 

' ' S. In Asia and Oceania—Tart of the PhiUppfne Isles (Luzon, Mindanao, 
Samar, Palawan, &c) ; the Ladrone or Marianne Isles ; the Carolines, and part 
of Borneo. 

Formerly Spain possessed Mexico, Texas, Florida, Califbmia, Central America, 
Tenezuela, New Oran&da, Ecuftdor, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, and La Plata, all cf 
which she has lost. 



IiB880V 137.— 380.— Crxxv Tqwits ahi» f lacks or Histokig Nora. 
Jrote.— Ifames of Places well known should retain iheir popular pronandation. 
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iLleaa'cira <u<L Jforba iku90Ha\ \n Bs* 
trewMlura, a f<»rt1fled tpwn, witli the 
ruing of Trujan's bridge, p. 4. 

AlciilH'(de Heimrea), in New GastHe, bpl. 
of OervanteB in 1547; here Gardiual 
Ximcues puolisbed bis Polyglott Bible, 

Alc()y (aI-r^-«), in Valencia, manf. of olotb, 

Saper, fte.. P- 37. ' ..^ u 

cnnt, in Valencia, a seaport with mncb 
trade in wiiie, barillas, p. 25. 

Al'niaden.in New CH8tlle, nr. which are 
mincfl of qutckflllver, p. 8. 

Alraeria {al-ma-rie<i). In Granada, a large 
seaport, p. 17. ,, ^ , 

Andorre', cap. of the amall repnb. of 
Andorre', p. S. 

Antequera lan-td-kd-rAh), in Granada, 
manf. of woollens, p. 17. 

Av'ila, in Old Castile, seat of a nnlven., 
manf. of cloth, p. 5. 

Badajoz {luiddhoc*), cap. of Kstremadura, 
a atronsr ti»wn, taken by the Bnglisb 
under Wellington In 1812. p. 12. 

Balearic Isles (so called from /SoAAwt -f 
throtOt the ancient inhahs. being famous 
allngers), comprise Majorpa, Minorca, 
IvlQa, Formenrara, and Cabrera. Cap. 
PaUCA ; Ar. 1,758 8q. m.. Pop, 262,803. 

Barcel<^na (anc Bare^ino), cap. of Catalo- 
nia, a strong seaport, and the first com- 
mercial city in Spain, p. 252. Near it is 
M<mt9erai, a convent on an isolated rock, 
3,800 ft. above the aea, the resort of 
Loyola in 1522. 

Bidassoa, a river in Navarre, the boun- 
dary bet. France and Spain. 

BilMLo^cap. of Biscay, with great trade tn 
wool, p. 15. . ^ 

Burgos, cap. of Old Castile, the former 
residence of the kings of Castile, till 
1065, and here the famous Cid lived, 
p. 16. 

Cidtz (anc. (SkulM), in Andalusia, a strong 
seiiport, with a fine hftrlM>«r. p. 72. 

CkrtagSna (anc. CarthOgo Ntiva), in Mur- 
ela, a strong seaport, p, 33. 

Cbatile iteel). Old and New. two large 
provt. to called from eattellumt a for- 
tress, becAUse many were erected by 
the Christian princes to defend their 
possesaions from the Moors. 

Cindad Beal (t*«W»-4bKt-ni-a{'), cap. of La 
tfaneba, S. of New Castile, p. 8. 

Cindad EodrTgo (rod-ree-go). in Leon, a 
strong town, Uken from the French by 
the British in 1812, p. 5. 

Oor'dova (anc Cordliba)^ In Andalusia, 
the anc. cap. of Saracen Spain, with 
many Moorish remains, manf. of 
kiather, silk, paper, ^c. p. 160. 

Oorun'na, a seaport In Gaiicia, where Sir 
John Moore fell after repulsing Marshal 
Soult, Jan. 16. 1809, p. 19. 

Bcija {dthi-Ah, tmc Attigi), fn Andalusia, 
manf. of c<iar»c woollens, p. 2a 

Bscurial, The, 24 m. N.-W. of Madrid, a eel. 
pal. and monastery, erected by Philip 
2nd in 1563, to commemorate his vict. 
at St. Quentin in N. France, gained on 
St. Laurence's day, Aug. 10, 1557. 

Fernando. St., in Andalusia, a strong 
town, with a naval acad., p. 9. lp.lt. 

Ferrol, In Galiela, a large naval station, 

Figueraa (/e-i^d'-rcu), in Catalonia, a strong 
fortress, p. 8. 

eihralur, & of Andalusia, a strong for- 
tress }*nd rock, belonging to BngUuid 
since 1704, pop. of town, 17. 



GranSda (anc iZNMrCt), eap. of Onamd% 
the former residence of the Moorish 
kings, has a cai. pal. and fortress^ 
called the Alkambra or nd building, 
with a uttlreraity, p. 160. 



&B8BOV 13Sa— 3S1. Ivl(;a«iT'-^ 
M), the smallest of th9 Balearic Isles, 
temp, mild, p. 11,000. 

Ja'en {chd-en). in Andalusia, manf. of 
linens, woollens, p. 17. 

Le'on (anc. Legto), cap. of Leon, maqf. of 
linens, stockrags, ftc, p. 7. 

LeHida (anc Ilerda), In Catalonta,a strobg 
town, p. 16. 

Lor^:a, in Murcia, with some Rom. antiq., 
manf. of saltpetre, linens, p. 48. 

Lu'car, St., in Andalusia, a large rlTer 
port, with great trade, p. 17. 

Jiadrid, rap. of Spain, in New Castile, 
made the cap. by Philip ttut : it standk 
in an arid and elevated plain, 2,412 ft. 
above the sea ; the climate is subject t« 
the extremes of heat and cold ; the city 
contains many flne buCdings, p. 476. 

Malion (hOne), a strong port in the isi? of 
Minorca, p. 14. 

Majolica, the largest of the Balearic isles ; 
Ar. 1,430 sq. m.. Pop. 181,800, Gap. Palm a. 
Climate mild, soil fertile, chief prods, 
grapes, oranges, melons, and com. 

Mai'aga (anc Maldea), in Granada, » 
large commercial city, manf. of linen 
and woollen goods, great trade in 
wines, olive oil, flgs; taken from th* 
Moors in 1487, p. 118. 

Maneha, La, a pastoral district Sovth of 
J^ev Castile, scene of Don Quixpte** 
adventurer, p. 244,000. 

Minorca, 0te second of the ^^learle Isles ; 
Ar. 280 sq. m.. Pop. 14,000; the soil 
rather poor. 

Murcia, cap. of Murela, manf. of sill?, 
gunpowder, Ac, p. 100. 

Navarr'e, a small prtty. tn the N., for- 
merly* kingdom which then Included 
districts both N. and S. of the Pyreneeiu 
and enjoyed particular privileges. 
Ferdinand of Aragon conquered and 
annexed the Southern part to Aragon 
in 1512. Ar. 4,042 sq^ m.. Pop. 297,439; 
Cktp. PampblGha. 

Oviedo (drdo). In Asturlas, a nnlvfraitjic, 
manf. of arms, leather, &c, p. 12. 

Palma, a seaport, cap. of Majorca, p. 40l . 

PamiielQna ({ooiut, anc Pampilo), in Na- 
varre, a strong fortress, taken by the 
British on Oct 18, 18ia. p. BO. 

Reus (ro-Os), In Catalonia, miuif. of silk, 
eotton, linen, p. 96b 

Ron'da, in Graniida. with Moorish ra- 
mains, mantof arms, p. 15. 

Salanian'ca (anc 5ainianSca\ In Leon, 
seat of a university ; here the British 
under Wellington def. the French under 
Marmont, July 99, 1812, p. 16. 

SanMn'der, a seaport In Old Castile, p. 96i 

Santl'igo (fionrte^Lh-go) de Compostella, 
in Qaliclav a university with a ret. 
cathedral, said to omtain the 8Ui>er- 
stitiously supposed remains of St. 
James the apostle I p. 20. 

Saragossa (anc OtPfafAt-iliipiMte), fa 
Aragon, rel. for a siege sustalnrti 
against the French fn 1808, p. 82. 

Sebasti'an, St., InBiscayra strong seaport, 
wrested fmm the French by tlM 
British, Aug. 31, 1818, p. 10. 
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ItepruTTii, in Old Outile, with many Bayian 

reniains, p. 13. 
MtYiWe (anc. Sitpdlia\ in Andalniia, a 
, Urge eoniinero. city, with many 

Moorish remains, a eel. cathedral, mauf. 

of sCks, woollens, p. 152. 
Talaye'ra, in New Castile, eel. for a vlct. 

gained by the British over the French 

in 1809. p. 9. 
IkrragOna (nne. Tarrdeo), in Oatalonia, a 

seaport, p. 18. 
Tol£do (anc. Iblitttmi, in New Oastile, 

eeL fur its cathedral, manf. of sword 

blades: its archbishop is primate of 

Spain, p. 13. 



TortBsa (ane. Dertoaa), in Catalonia, a 
strong town, |i. 90. ^ 

Trafalgar', a cape on the coast of Anda> 
lusia, eel. for the victory gaftied tag 
Nelson over the e<imbined fleets uif 
France and Spain in Oct. 1805. 

Valencia, cap. nf Valeiicin, a aesport and 
seat of a univers., p. 145. 

VHllad'oUd' (leed), cap. of a pror. in Okl 
Castile, a univerr., p. 89. 

Ylgn, in GHlicla, a seaiiort, p. 8. 

Yittoria, in Biscay, fain, for a victory 
gained by Welllugtou over the French, 
June 31, 1818, p. 16. 

Xeres (zd-rlii), near Cadis In Andalusia, 
ceL for its wines. 



- &X880V 139.— 3S2a. HigroRT.— Early Fkriod.— Long before the 
Christian Era, Spain was occupied by various tribes — Ccto, Oreekt, and PhoB- 
nieian*. About 360 B.C. the Carthaginians formed several settlementn in the 
oountry. During the rivalry between Carthage and Borne, Spain was frequently 
the theatra of war. In the different oonfiicts which ensued, the most eminent 
of the Oarthaginian commanders were Hamilcar, Haedmbal, and Hannibal. 
After the expulsion of the Carthaginians about 206 B.C., a struggle com- 
menoed between the Bomans and the native inhabitants, especially those in the 
Korth and North-East, the QalloecU Cantdbri^ Attiu'eSt CeUibiri, and Numantine^, 
At tiiis period the country was considered by the Bomans as Indefinitely divided 
Into two large districts, namely, Hitpania dterior^ or Hithfer Spain, comprising 
the North-Eastem and Eastern districts; and Hispania Ulterior, or Further 
9pain, comprising the Southern and Western districts. 

Afterwards, when the whole Peninsula had been conquered, it was divided bp 
Avgustu$, about 25 years B.c.,into three large Provinces, namely, 1. Tarraoonenais ; 
S. BflBtIca ; 8. Lusitania. 

1. Tabkaooxbksis occupied the North and Centre, of which the chief towns were— 
TabkXoo, Tarragona ; CahthXoo Nota. Cartagina : Saguntuv, Mwroiedro ; Yaucx- 
TiA and Nukantia; BarcIso, Barcelona ; PoupAlo, PampeWna ; Tolktum, Toiedo \ 
DSBTiMSA, TorUisa ; CuBSARAugusta, Saragoeea. 

S. B.aTiCA occupied th«> South, of which the most Southerly part was called IVir- 
fssMW, or x,\\e TarHhinh ot Scripture. Tbechief towns were— Gades, (Aidir; IfAiahAt 
Malaga \ Mu^nA, ifunda; ASTlai, Bc^a\ HispIlis, Seviilti CORDtfBA, Cvrdova-i 
iLLiBiBis, (?ron<Zda. 

5. LnsiTAiriA coinprlsed'al! Portngal Sooth of the Doom, and a little of the Bast 
part of Spain. The chief Towns were— Ebora, Evora ; Augusta-BkbrIta, Mwida", 
OliMpo, Lisbon ; Norba CiBSARSA, Alcan'tara; Salmabtioa, SaUiTnanea ; SOAULBn, 
Bantarem. 

During the Boman sway, the language, manners, and civilisation of tbn 
Bomans were adopted by the natives, except in the Basque provinoee, which 
•had then, as now, a language peculiar to themselves. Of the distinguiBhed 
Bomans who were born in Spain may be mentioned SenSca, Lucan, Trajan, and 
Tbeodosius the Qreat. 

6. Qfrrmc Period. — On the decline of the Boman power, the country was 
invaded about 409 a.d. by the Vandals and Suevi. In 414 a.d. the Vuigoths {or 
Western Ooths) entered Spain, and succeeded in 466 a.d. in establishing a 
supremacy over the whole country, and making Tolido their capital. Abont 
£86 A.D. they embraced Gbxistianity, which had already greatly declined frtmi its 
original purity. In 711 A.D. Count Julian, a Gothic governor of TingitAna in 
Korth Africa, then belonging to the Goths, from some aflhront which he had 
received, treacherously invited the Saracbns of Africa (who were followers at 
Mahomet) to invade Spain with a powerful army. A great battle was fought 
•near Cadiz, when the Goths were defeated, and Roderick, their king, perished 
whilst flying from the victorious foe*. In a short time, the Saracens succeeded in 
subdidng and attaching as a province of the Caliphs of Bagdad the whole of 
Spain, except the North, where, amongst the mountain fastnesses of Asturiat, 
the remnant of the Goths took refuge, and steadily maintained their inde- 
pendence. 

c. Sarackxic Pkriod. — When the Saracens had achieved the ooaqneat of 
Spain, they next attempted the invasion of France. But their victoxioos career 
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was effectnally checked by the memorable defeat which they guBtained near 
TourSf in A.D. 782, by which CharU* J/arM«ayed both France and Christendom 
froi4 farther Saracenic aggression. Id 755, Abderahman, the Yiceroy of the 
Caliph, declared himself an independent King, and made CordOva the capital of 
AaraiJknic Spai^. This soon became the seat of learning, science, and manu- 
racturing industry. For, wherever the Saracens settled, numerous schools 
arose. .^troBomy, chemistry, medidne, mathematics, algebra, the mechanical 
arts, as well as poetry and history, were all diligently cultivated. In 778, 
Charlemagne invaded Spain, and penetrated as far as the Ebro ; but on his 
return, he was surprised at the pass of Boncesvallee, among the Pyrenees in 
Navarre, where he lost many of his knights, of whom was Orlimdo, or Roland, 
his nephew. In process of time, the dominions of the Saracens were weakened 
by internal dissensions, and divided into several Bei)arate states ; while the 
Gothic Christian Princes, who had fled into Asturias, seized every opportunity 
to extend and strengthen their territories at the expense of their weakened 
neighbours. The small Christian kingdom of OviSdo was founded about 720 a.d., 
at first of very limited extent, but gradually embracing the surrounding districts. 
OthCT independent Christian kingdoms were subsequently formed, especially 
those of Leon, about 910 A.D., CcuHUt about 1026, and AragOn, about 1035. 
Ultimately, aU these were merged into the two powerful kingdoms of Castile and 
Aragotif and in 1474 a.d. these became united by the marriage of Ferdinand of 
Aragon with Isabella of Castile. In 1492, (}ran&da, the last possession of the 
Hoors or Saracens, was conquered by the armies of Fra^inand and Isabella, and 
shortly after, in 1512 a.d., that part of Navarre south of the Pyrenees was 
seized, when the whole of Spain thus became united under one government. 

The most celebrated hero of this period was Don Rodi-igo Diaz de Bwai% better 
known as Thb Cid, a name derived from " Es-8ayd** or " my Lord," a title said to 
have been bestowed upon him by several Moorish Kings whom he had taken 
prisoners, but generously released. The Cid was bom about 1026, at his paternal 
castle of Bivar in Castile, and for his valour, martial genius, patriotism, and 
eminent success against the Moors in Spain, was celebrated by his countrymen 
as the model of Christian chivalry. He commenced his military career under 
Don Ferdinand, King of Castile, and was made by Don Sancho, the successor of 
Ferdinand, generalissimo, whence he derived another title, that of Campeador, 
by which he is often named by his countrymen. Bis victories, personal prowesR, 
and romantic adventures, form the theme of many old Spanish ballads. He is 
supposed to have died about 1099 a.d. 

IiBBSOW IftO.— 3S3a. Thb Chiustian Period.— In the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Christopher Columbus, a Genoese (bom 1435, died 1506;, 
an eiperifinoed and skilful navigator, having conceived the design of reaching 
India by a Westward course, offered his services in 1484 to their Majesties of 
Spain. They hesitated to undertake so great an enterpfise. After fruitless 
appUcationfl f(nr 7 years, when, on the point of leaving for France, Isabella was 
prevailed on to sanction the undertaking. Columbus was then appointed admiral 
of a small fleet, consisting of three small vessels, manned by 120 sailors. The 
Santa Maria, the largest vessel, was commanded by Columbus himself, the two 
smaller, called the Fiuta and Nina were commanded by the brothers IHmon. 
The fleet sailed from Palos, near Moguer on the Tinto, on Aug. 3. 1492. On 
Oct. 11 followii^, one of tl:^ Bahamas was discovered, and shortly afterwards, 
Cuba and Haiti. These were followed by other important discoveries made by him 
during his 4 voyages, and by other navigators, till the greater part of America 
became annexed to the dominions of Spain. In his latter days, Columbus was 
disgraoafully neglected, though his children afterwards obtained high honours. 

Ferdinand firmly established the royal authority in Spain ; but at the same. 
time, by allowing the introduction of the Inquisition in 1484, he laid the foundation 
of a political and religious Despotism which proved the greatest bane to his 
coun^. On the death of Isabella in 1506, the crown of Castile devolved by 
right on her daughter Joanna, wife of Philip, archduke of Austria, and on the 
death of the latter, on his son Charles Ist of Spain, afterwards Charles 5th 
Ekperob of GKBMAinr. Ferdinand died Jan. 1516, after having appointed 
Cardinal XimSnes regent of Spain till the arrival of his grandson Charles, who 
was taen only 16 years of age. Ximenes governed the kingdom with ability till 
1518, when Charles assumed the govemment. In the following year Charles 
was elected Emperor of Germany. With him commenced the dynasty of the 
house of Austria in Spain. After a rdgn of 39 years, he resigned all his Spanish 
dominiors and the Netherlands to his eldest son Philip 2nd in 1556, and in 1557, 
BBtived to a monastery near Flaeenda in Estremadoia, where he died in 1558. • 
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Philip 2kd. 1556 to 1598.— On his aooesmon in 1556, FhiUp 2nd -was the nuwt 
powerful sovereign in Europe, ruling over Spain, the 17 proTinces of the Kether- 
lands, and the wealthy and extensive possessions in the New World. His aftnies 
were composed of brave and well-disciplined troops, and oommanded by able and 
experienced generals. Though actuated by the ambition of his father, he wt» 
greatly inferior to him in valour, activity, and penetration.^^e had in 1554 
tiiarried Mary, Queen of England ; in 1557, he declared war against France, and 
gained the victory of St. Quentin on Aug. 10 of the same year. By this and 
other misfortunes, the French were compelled to sue for peace, which was 
granted by the treaty of ChateaU'Cambresis in Apzil 1559. In 1561, be 
established courts of the Inqumtion in every province in Spain, and was himself 
eye-mtness to the burning of 33 Protestants at YalladoUd ! Having established 
similar courts in the Netherlands, a Eevolt of the Northern Provinces oom- 
lueiiccd in 1566, by a Ck>nfederacy called ' the Beggars^ headed by the Nobles. 
This ended in the separation of those provinces from the crown of Spain, and 
their ultimate formation in 1580 into the DiUch Republic ; the Indei)endenoe of 
which was fully recognised by the Eiux)pean powers by the peace of Westphalia 
m 1648. In 1567, by the violation of previously granted privil^es, a rerolt of 
the Morescoes or Moors in Spain took place, which after immense slaughter was 
suppressed in 1570. In 1580, his troops under Alva subdued Portugal, of which, 
:inrl of its dependencies, Philip now became the sovereign. In 1688, yrith. the 
intention of subjugating England, he fitted out the most formidable fleet that 
had ever sailed, which the Pope (Sixtus 6th) styled the Invinciblb Armada, 
and on which he bestowed his blessing. It was, however, destroyed, partly by- 
storms, and partly by the English and Dutch fleets. Philip died in Sept. 1698, 
having earned the character or a cruel bigot, and the unscrupulous supporter of 
the iniquitous assumptions of the papacy. 

Philip 3rd, 1598 to 1621.— Philip 3rd, who succeeded his father in 1598, oon- 
clude*! a peace with England la 1604, and an anmstice with the Neth^lands for 
12 years in 1609. By banishing the Moors and Jews from Spain, amounting to 
nearly 1,000,000 of people, he lost the most industrious and wealthy of his 
subjects. He died in 1621, and was succeeded by his son Philip 4£A, 1621 to 1665. 
In his reign, Portugal recovered its independence, and placed on the throne a 
member of the House of Braganza in 1640. In 1648, Philip acknowledged the 
independence of the Seven United Provinces of Holland; and died in 1665, 
leaving for his successor his infant son, Charles 2nd, 1665 to 1700. During the 
minority of Charles, the Queen dowager, Mary Anne of Austria, governed the 
kin2:dom. When 18 years of age, the King married a daughter of Philip, duke 
of Orleans, but died in 1700, without teavi^ any issue. Charles was the last of 
the Hotue of Austria. 

b. House of Bourbon. — On the death of Charles 2nd, there oroBe a oont«st 
for the crown of Spain, between Charles, archduke of Austria, brother to the 
Emperor Joseph, and Philip, Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin and 
grandson of Louis 14th of France. {Charles claimed in right of his grand- 
mother, Maria Anne, daughter of Philip 3rd ; and Philip, in right of his grand- 
mother, Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of Philip 4th, and wife of Louis 14th.) 
To secure the succession of the archduke Charles and prevent that of Philip (as 
the hitter's accession would render France too powerful), a Orand Alliance was 
formed of England, Austria, Holland, and other powers. This led to a long 
and destructive war, called the War op Succession". On the death of the 
Emperor Joseph, however, in 1711, and the elevation of Charles to the Imperial 
Dignity, the aspect of political affairs was completely changed. Charles was 
now induced to withdraw from the contest, while Philip was confirmed in his 
claim by the treaty of Utrecht, April 1713. By this treaty Spain ceded Belgium, 
Naples, Sicily, and Milan to Austria ; Sardinia to Savoy ; Newfoundland, Nova 
Bcotia, Hudson's Bay, with Minorca and Gibraltar to England. Philip also 
solemnly i^enounced his right to the throne of France, while his brothers the 
Dukes of Berri and Orleans renounced all claims to the crown of Si)aln. 

FmiJP 5t^, thus acknowledged King of Spain, was the first of the Bottrlon 
Dynasty. He appointed as his minister. Cardinal Alberoni, the son of a working 
gardener, a clever but intriguing Italian, who, by attempting to restore the 
Stuarts to tiiie English throne, and by his warlike pireparations, forced England 
to anticipate his designs, by suddenly attacking azid destroying a Spanish Fleet 
off Capo Passaro, in Aug. 1718. By this decisive step, Philip was compelled to 
dismiss Alberoui* And make peace with England. Another misunderstanding, 
however, arose between England and Spain in 1739, in consequence of the for* ^ 
Bier's claiming a right to cut logwood in Central America. This led to a w-»r> 
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of which the principal event mtm the capture of Porto Bello by the English. 
Philip 5th died in 1746, and was succeeded by his son Ferdinand 6th, who died 
in 1739 without issue. On the death of Ferdinand 6th, his half-brother Charles 
Srd, Uien king of the two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily), succeeded, 17d9 to 
1788. In his reign, thb Boukbok Family Compact of 1761 (by which France 
and Spain mutually agreed to regard for the future, the enemy of* either as 
their common enemy) involved Spain in a new war with England, in which the 
Spaniards attempted to recover Gibraltar, but failed. The Eternal administra- 
tion of Spain, however, was more succe^fuly conducted, as was shown by the 
advancement of agriculture and commerce ; the restrictions placed, on the 
Inquisition; and the expulsion of the Jesuits. Still the mass of the people 
remained in gross ignorance and superstition. Charks 3rd died in 1788, when 
he was succeeded by his son Charks ^, 



LBSSOJr Iftl. Thb Beignb ov Chablbb 4th, Fbbdinand 7th, and 
Isabella 2nd, 

3a4a. Charlks 4th, 1788 to 1808.— The reign of (Dharles 4th was one of 
the most unfortunate in the annals of Spain, while the court itself was a scene 
of the most disgraceful intrigue and disorder. In 1792, Charles appointed Godoy 
for his minister, a proud, incompetent, and immoral man. At first, Spain 
entered with zeal into the war against the French Bepublic, but was soon com- 
pelled to conclude the discreditable peace signed at Basle ; by which she ceded 
to France half of St. Domingo. On this occasion, Qodoy was contemptuously 
styled ' the Prince of the Peace.' He next concluded an alliance with fSrance in 
1796, and declared war against England, by which Spain lost Trinidad ; this 
was confirmed to England by the treaty of Amiens in 1802. In 1801, Spain 
ceded Louisiana to Napoleon, who sold it in 180S to the United States. 

In the war between Gh»at Britain and France in 1803, Charles purchased per- 
mission of Napoleon to remain neutral by a monthly payment of 1,000,000 
piastres. TTpon this, the British seized in 1804, the Spanish treasure frigates, 
bearing the products of the American mines to Cadiz, and valued at 1,000,000/. 
sterling. Spain then declared war against England. The victory of the British 
at Trafalgar', Oct. 21, 1805, destroyed the Spanish navy ; the American 
Colonies now commenoed their efiforts for independence; whilst Napoleon 
required a Spanish army to aid him in Denmark and another in Parma. All 
these served to distract and weaken Spain. 

In Oct. 1807, a secret treaty was concluded at Fontainebleau, by which 
Charles suirraidered to Napoleon his infant grandson's kingdom of Etruria in 
Italy, on (xmtfition of receiving for him two provinces of Portugal (which were to 
be oonqaered), and two other provinces in the same country for a principality 
for the favdtaiite Oodoy. Upon this, a French army was sent into Spain, 
ostonaibly as allied troops, but really for subjugating the whole peninsula. The 
people, however, suspecting some treiteherous plot, suddenly attacked and burnt 
the palace of Grodoy, who only escaped by secreting himself. In March 1808, 
the imbecile Charles was treacherously persuaded by Godoy to abdicate in 
favour of Ferdinand. This was only a step in a deeper intrigue. For, in May 
following, both Charles and his son were decoyed to visit Napoleon at £ayonne, 
when Charles was compelled formally to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
" friend and ally," the Emperor Napoleon ; while Ferdinand, at.the same time, 
was forced to renounce all claims on the crown of Spain. Napoleon then com- 
pelled his brother Jotephf much against his will, to exchange the crown of 
Naples for that of Spain. To the old king Charles, a pension of 400,000 francs 
and a residence were assigned. He died in 1819. Ferdinand was kept under 
strict surveillance in the house of Talleyrand at Valenpay in France. 

Tbnae disgraceful proceedings roused the indignation of the people of Madrid, 
who„ thoagh unarmed, attacked the French troops quartered in the city, when 
a tenlble slaughter of the inhabitants ensued. No sooner were the evento of 
the capital made known in the provinces than the people took up arms against 
the invaders. About the same time, an insurrection broke out in Portugal 
An fl^Uianoe between the Spanish and Portuguese nations and Great Britain was 
thtti formed, and the Oreat Penituular War commenced, which continued till 
1814. when Joseph Buonaparte, Napoleon's brother, was hurled from his usurped 
throne, and the French were driven across the i^renees and pursued into 
France. (For the Military Events of this War, the Student must refer to Lessom 
•9« under France, Noe. XBXf 1S2.) 

l2 
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b. Ferddtaxd 7th. 1814 to 1838.— In 1814, the Bourbon Dyncuty teas rtOorid 
in the person of Ferdinand 7th sou of Charles 4th. On his accession, Ferdinand 
promised a new Constitution and Liberty of the Press ; jet no sooner was te 
tiilly established than he violated his promises and reigned with absolnfee 
pt^wer. The Inquisition was revived, the Convents restored, the Jesuits re- 
called and reinstated in all the privil^es and property of which they had be^i 
iieprived in 1767. In this manner the country was governed for several years, 
till in Jan. 1820, General Riego raised the standard of Revolt, declaring his 
object was to restore to the nation the Constitution of 1812. Insurrections now 
sprung up in all qnarters in favour of the constitution of the Cortes, and even 
the royal troops joined the insurgents. In this emergency, Ferdinand was oom- 
I)elled to proclaim the constitution of 1812, to summon the Cortes, and to grant 
i\ g<.ueral amnesty. Till the Cortes could assemble, a Junta of eleven persons 
was appointed to conduct affairs. In the presence of this body, Feidinand 
Hwore to observe the Constitution. The Inquisition was next abolished ; min- 
isters favourable to the constitution were appointed, and the Cortes finally 
ast«embled in March, 1820. 

Though much was done by the Cortes at this time to heal the wounds of the 
country, the friends of Absolutism, consisting of the priests, monks, and 
■favourers of the old order of things, raised a powerful party in 1822 to thwart 
their efforts, and restore things to their former condition. These established 
themselves in July, 1822, on the frontiers of France and Portugal, raised bands 
of " sokUei-s of the faith," as they were termed, and formed a Regency which 
issued orders, professedly In the name of the " imprisoned King," for the restora- 
tion of everything to the state in which it existed before March, 1820. The 
troojjs niised by this Regency, however, were defeated by the constitutionalists, 
and fled into France, in Nov. 1822. 

In this disturbed state of the country, an armed Intervention with r^ard to 
Spain was entered into by Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France, to restore 
Ferdinand to the full enjoyment of sovereign power, that he might make such 
ohaupes freely as might be deemed de<iirable. Uiwn this, a French army of 
100,000 men, under the Duke of Angoul§me, then assembled on the frontier, 
passed the Hidassoa and entered Spain, in April 1823. The Duke issued a pro- 
clamation to the Spaniards, declaring that the object of the French was only 
to aid them in delivering Spain from the evils of Revolution. A Junta was 
then formed, which declared the King the sole depositary of sovereign ix)wer, 
and that no change should be recognised except what the king made of his 
own free choice, and that all the decrees of the Cortes were void. 

A long, cruel, and desultory warfare now commenced by the Spanish Con- 
stitutional troops under Ballasteros, Mina, and Morillo, against the French 
and the Absolutists. The Cortes, being straitened from want of means, were 
unable to make head against their combined enemies. On May 24, 1823, the 
Duke of Angoul&me entered Madrid amid the acclamations of the ignorant and 
tickle populace, and appointed a R^ency. On the other hand, the Cortes also 
appointed a Regency of 3 members ; and, on June 12, departed to Cadiz taking 
the King with them. But the people of Cadiz called in the aid of the French, 
w ho took possession of the dty on Oct. 4th. The Cortes, despairing of ultimate 
success, had already reinstated the king with absolute power, and requested 
him to visit, on their behalf, the French camp, which he did, and was there 
received with regal honours. Ferdinand, now^ emancipated, declared, as might 
lie expected, all the acts of the coistitutional government from March 7, 1820, 
to Oct. 1, 1823, null on the ground that he had been acting under compalsi<Hi. 
On Oct. 22, 1823, the Duke of Angoulgme, having accomplished his mission, 
returned to France, leaving a French force of 45,000 men in Spain till a Spanish 
army could be properly organised. The Debt incurred by Spain on account o^ 
this intervention amounted to 34,000,000 francs. 

Shortly afterwards, Ferdinand entered Madrid in triumph, and the reign of 
despotism was resumed. Harsh measures were adopted against the partisans of 
the Cortes; several of the generals, as Mina, Morillo, and some othov, were 
fortunate enough to effect their escape, but Riego was taken and executed. 

In 1825, several insurrections took place in favour of Don Carlos^ brother of 
Ferdinand, which led to numerous executions. About this time the independence 
of tfte American Colonies was recognised by foreign powers. In 1830, on the 
birth of a royal princess by Maria Christina, the wif6 of Ferdinand, a royal 
decree was passed abrogating the Salique Law of Succeuion^ and rendering the 
crown hereditary in the female line in default of male heirs. By this alteration, 
Don Carlos, who had hitherto been heir presumptive, was excluded frcMu the 
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throne. On Sept. 29, 1883> Fezdinand died suddenly, having preriously appointed 
hifl infant daughter IsabeUa hia saooeesor to the thnme. 

e. Isabella 8nd, from 1883 to 1868.— By the will of the If^te king, his \ddow. 
Queen Christina, was appointed Begent till her daughter Isabella attained the 
age of 18. On the death of Ferdinand, Don Carlos asserted his claim to the 
throne in virtue of the Salique Law, although it had been repealed. The rights 
of Isabella 2nd, however, were supported by the Constitutionalists, headed by 
£sparterOf while the dalms of Don Carlos w«e maintained by the Absolutists 
under the leadership of General Cabrera. After years of civil war and bloodshed 
(from 1888 to 1840), the partgr of Isabella 2nd finally prevailed, when Don Carlos 
took refuge in France in Sept. 1889, and shortly after, in 1840, a general 
pacification was established. 

In 1837 a revised Constitution waa proclaimed. In Oct. 1846 the young Queen 
married her cousin, Don Francisco d'Assiz, duke of Cadiz, and her sister, the 
infanta Louisa, married the duke de Montpensier, son of Louis Philippe. In 
Harch 1866, Don Carlos died in France. In this year also, a new Constitution 
was proposed, which allowed libertsf of heUtf, but not of worship. This was 
partly snspended in 1857, but re-estabUshed in 1864. In consequence, however, 
of iH>ntinued ^nrannical misrule, disgraceful court intrigues, frequent militarv 
plots and insurrections, the country was kept in an unsettled state, when a 
devolution took place in Oct. 1868, by which Isabella 2nd was driven from the 
throne, and her family deprived of succession. 

d. In Nov. 1870, Amadsus, Duke of Aosta, second son of Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Italy, was, by a great majority of the Cortes, appointed King of Spain. 

& A LiatitfSpaniehSoverelgneeineeIhe Union t(f CasHle and Aragm. 



Bottse <tf Aragon. 
Ferdinand 6th, " the Catholic \ 



1513 



Souse of Eapaburg. 

Charles 1st, Emperor of Germany . 1516 

PbiUpsnd 1556 

Philip 8rd 1508 

PhUip4th . . ... . . 1621 

Charles 2nd 1665 

Bouu of Bourbon. 

Philip 5th . . ' . . 1700 

Ferdinand 0th 1746 



Charles 3rd 1759 

Charles 4th 1788 

Ferdinand 7th 1606 



Souee of Buonaparte, 
Joseph Buonaparte . . . 



1806 



BouHMjne restored, 

Ferdinand 7th restored . . . 1814 
Isabella 2nd 1833 



Amadeus 



House of Sanoy. 



1870 



vmaaon ifts.— postvoaxi. 

3S5a. Fhtsical. — Extent, ^c. — Pobtuoal (anc. Luaitania) lies 
on the West of Spain. Length from N. to S., 368 iniles ; Breadth, 
from 80 to 140 miles ; Area, exclusive of the Islands, 36,501 sq. 
miles ; Bop., ezclasire of the Islands, 3,987) 867 ; with the Islands, 
4,436,925. Cap. Lisbon. 

b. Bays and Estuaries. — Bays of Aveiro^ Setubal, and Lagos ; the 
Estuaries of Minho, Douro, Mondego, Tagos, and Ghiadiana. 

c. Chief Islands are — the Azores (of which the principal are St. 
Maiy, St. Michael, Terceira). Area of the whole 715 sq. miles; 
JPop. 251,894; Cap, Anoba. Madeira Isles. — Area, 317 sq. miles ; 
Pop. 111,764; Cap. Fuxchai.. Cape Verde Islands. — Area, 1,650 
sq. miles ; Pop. 85,400 ; Cap, Mindisllo. 

d. Capes. — ^Bocca, Espichel, St. Vincent, and St. Maria. 

SS6a. Swface. — Portugal is traversed by several mountain 
ranges eztencQng into Spain, and by others peculiar to itself, whica 
inclose several elevated plains gradually declining westward towards 
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the coast. The largest Plain is in Alemtejo, S. of the Tagae. Near 
the coast are numerous salt marshes. In the North are extensiye 
Forests of oak ; in the centre of chestnuts ; and in the S. of sea-pine 
and cork. 

b. The chief Mountain Ranges are — Sler'ra d' Estrella (7,624 ft.), 
and de Monchique (sheek), a continuation of the Sierra Morena. 

c. The Rivers are — Minho (Tneen-yo), Douro {doo*-rd\ Tagus, and 
Guadiaua. In Portugal there are no Lakes, but several Marshes. 

387aa Climate. — The Climate on the whole is healthy, especially 
on the elevated parts of the coast and on the high grounds Jn the 
interior. In the valleys, however, and near the salt marsHes^ the 
heat during summer is excessive and unhealthy. 

b. The mean Annual Temperature at Ooirohra is 030, at Lisbon 01° lUu*. e, Tbe 
Mavn/<M 18 abundant on the West Coast, especially in Autamn. 

aasa. SoUt ^c. — The Soil is light but rich, and very favoTxmlder 

to the cultivation of the grape and other fine fruits. 

h. JIfinerali.— The chief Minerals are iron, mart>le, copper, lead, coal, and salt. 
Tin and antimony- are known to adet. The Mines in Portugal were long 
n^lected, as those in Brazil were deemed much more valnable. Bat reoentlj an 
improvement has taken plaoe in the quicksilver, lead, oosl, and iron depart- 
ments. There are many Mineral Springs in the conutiy. c The wild Animals 
are the wolf, hoar, goat, and deer. 

389. PoLrncAL DivmoNS.— Portugal was formerly divided into 6 pro- 
vinces ; theHe are now subdivided into 17, each of which is named from its c^ef 
town. In the following List are given the Old Provinces, and the chief towns 
which form the capitals of the respective subdivisions. 



Old Provinces. 


Miles. 


New Provs, with thdr Caps. 


1. Minho 

2. Tras-oA-Montes 

3. Beira .... 

4. Eittreinadura . 
6. Aleintejo . 

6. Algarve . 

Total . 


2,671 
4,065 

8,S86 

8,834 

10,253 

' 2.090 


Oporto, 80 : Braga, 10 ; Viana, & 

Villa-Real, 5 ; Bniganza,& 
fCotnibra, 15; Vizen, 7; Aveira, ft; GSsteDo- 
( Bran CO, 6 ; (JnardH, 3. 

Lisbon, 275 ; Santarem, 8 ; Lelra, I. . 

Portalegre, 6 ; Brora, 1ft ; Be)a, 6. > 

Faro, 8. 


86.501 



890a. Industrial Pursuits. — Agriculture. — Agriculture is 
greatly neglected, very many districts being almost uncultivated ; 
and even where attention is paid to cultivation, the processes 
adopted are very rude. The cultivation of the vine forms the most 
important branch of industry. 

b. Chief Products.— In the high grounds are raised the usual crops of more 
northern latitudes, wheat, barley, oats, flax, &c. ; in those of wanner tem- 
perature, vines, maise, figs, oranges, and lemons are grown, and in the low 
grounds rice. 

e. Of domestic Animals, cattle, sheep, goats, and hogi, are reared in eon* 
siderable numbers. Mules and asses are the chief beasts of burden. 

391a. Manufaetttires^ ^c. — ^Though some progress has recently 
been made in the useful arts and manufactures in Portugal, yet 
these are only in their infancy. A little linen, silk, and coarse 
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'woollens, straw-work, earthenware, glass, and fire-arms, constitute 
their principal manufactures. 

b. Commerce, — ^The CionuQerce wbich once formed the greatness of Portugal, 
when h» porta interchanged the products of the East and the West, is now a 
noere shadow. The loss of her Indian possessions, and the separation of Brazil, 
have reduced her to the common routine of export and import. The principal 
JBxports consist of Port, Lisbon, and Galcavella wines, oils, oranges, lemons, 
wool, cotton, cork, salt, tanned hides, and vinegar. The amount of the Exports 
to Great Britain in 1868 was 2,253,0O0A The chief ImporU are colonial produce, 
cotton, woollen and linen goods, hardware, earthenware, com, rice, butter, 
cheese, dried fish, timber, hemp, and flax. The amount of Imports from Great 
Britain in 1868 was l,564,000i. c. The ordinary Roads^ formerly wretched, have 
been much improved. Since 18d4, about 600 miles of Railway have been opened. 
■4, The chief Poris axe Lisbon, Oporto, and SetubaJ. 

392a. Social Condition. — Government^ ^c, — The Government 
is a limited hereditary Monarchy, with the succession unrestricted to 
sezo The LegislaHve Power is vested in the Sovereign and the 
Cortes. The Cortes are divided into two chambers, one called the 
Chamber of Peers, named by the Sovereign for life ; and the other 
the Chamber of Deputies, appointed by citizens having an income of 
22/. per annum. The King has no veto on a law passed twice by 
both houses. The Exeeuiioe is vested in the King and seven re- 
sponsible Ministers. The present King (1871) is Luis 1st, the son 
of Queen Maria 2nd and of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

* b. The Revenve In 1869 was 3,757,0002. ; the Expenditure was about 5,120,0002. 
The Pubiie Ikbt amounted to 59,330,0002. c The Arm^ is raised partly by 

.coBscription, and partly by voluntary enlistment, and amounted in 1869 to 
18,180 men in Portugal, and 8,236 men in the Colonies. The Jfavy for the same 
year had 47 vessels of various kinds, manned by 3,490 sailors. 

3930. Beligwn, — The established Eeligion is the Koman Ca- 
tholic ; the church is governed by the Patriarch of Lisbon, 2 Arch- 
bishops, and 14 Bishops. There are 3,769 parishes, each under a 
resident priest. Protestants and Jews are merely tolerated under 
severe restrictions, and several cases of harsh treatment have 
recently occurred. 

6. The InquisUum was abolished in 1821, most of the Conventual establish- 
ments were suppressed in 1834, and the revenues appropriated to the state. A 
few convents, however, still remain. The clergy are now maintained by the 
government. 

39ftaa Edticatumt ^c. — Education, which was made compulsory 
in 1844, is under the management of the Government, and entirely 
free from any control of the priests. It is, however, in a low state. 
In 1862, there was one scholar to every 36 inhabitants. 

b, Seientifie and LUerarp Listitutions, and even common Libraries, are almost 
exclusively confined to Lisbon, Coimbra, and Oporto. There is only one £7ht- 
versi^, that of Coimbra, founded in 1808. There are also in the country about 
182 lycSums to impart secondary instruction. Camoens, author of a poem caUed 
the Lusiad, is the most celebrated of the Portuguese poets. 

c Lemguage. — ^The Language of Portugal is merely a dialect of the Spanish, 
differing but little more from the latter tlum Scotch from SUigUsh. The Pro- 
nunciation is said to be difficult for a foreigner, more particularly the nastd 
soonds in which it abounds* 
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IiBSSOV &ft3.— 395. The People^ Manners^ <fce.— The modem Portd^ 
gnese, in general, retain little of the adTenturons spirit which rendered their 
forefathers so illustrious 300 years ago. Idleness, treachery, a passion for 
revenge, and other bad qualities are imputed to them. Among the lower dassea, 
thieving is very commonly practised. Their habits are filthy in the extreme, 
and the morals of both sexes are very lax. Many of these vicious characteristics 
are, no doubt, to be attributed to the stnpefybig influence of a long counw of 
misrule, the observance of childish and unprofitable religious ceremonies, and 
the want of a Scriptural education. 

396. Foreign PossesstoM.—!. In A/riea. Off the Wett Coast : The Azdres, 
the Cape Verde Islands, and Madeira. In West Africa : Some settlements in 
Senegambia, with the iskinds of St. Thomas and Principe in the Qulf of Guinea. 
In SoiUh-Wtat Africa: Angola, Benguela, and Mossamedes. In East Africa: 
Mozambique and several stations on the East coast. 

2. In Asia, Goa, Salsete, Bardes, &c. Daman and Diu in Hindostan ; Macfio 
near Canton in China, and some settlements in the islands of Timor^ Solor, and 
MindOro, in the Pacific. Formerly, the Colonial Possessions of Portugal were 
much more extensive than at present, having lost Brazil in 1822, and at various 
times, several districts both in East and West Africa and the West of Hindostan, 



397a P&ovracBS, Cwixw Towxs, Islakds, &c 



Alemtejo (arlenq-4a zho), a \Krge prov. 8. 
of the Tego or Tagus, p. 348,155. 

Alflrarve' (or the West), a pro v. in the S. of 
Portugal, p. 179,523. 

Almaden', in Estremadura, near which is 
the gold mine Adiflsa, p. 4. 

Almeida ial-md-i-^Lah), in Beira, a fortified 
town, p. 6, 

Aveira (orvorf-ro). In Belra, a seaport with 
great trade, p. 5. 

Azores, near the West coast of Africa, 
consisting of 9 Isles. Ar. 716 sq. m., of 
volcanic origin, subject to earthquakes, 
very fertile, climate temperate and 
healthy, p. 252,000. Cap. Angra, p. 14. 

Beira (P&-l-rAK) or " the hordeir" a large 
prov. p. 1,286,637. 

Bra'ga, in Entre Donro e Mlnho, an 
auc. city, manf. of fire-arms, p. 19. 

Bragan'za, in Tras-os-Montes, the native 
place of the reigning family of Portu- 
gal, an anc. town, manf. of velvet, &c., 
p. 5. 

Cape Verde Islands. Ar. 1,650 sq. m., 
p. 85,000, cUroato hot, soil fertile, great 
want of water. 

Castello-Brauoo, in Belra, a strong town» 
p. 6. 

Chav'es, In Tras-os-Montes, noted for its 
mineral waters, p. 6. 

Clntra, in Estremadnra, noted for a con- 
ventlon between the French and Eng- 
lish generals In 1808, which allowed the 
French to retire from Portugal im- 
molested, p. 2. 

Coimbra, In Belra, seat of a univers., 
manf. of linens, woollens, &c., p. 18. 



Bl'vaa, In Alemtejo, an important strong- 
hold, manf. of arms, p. 11. 

Estremadura {e^drema-dora, the extreme 
boundary), a large prov., p. 835,880. 

Ev'ora (anc. Eb&rd), in Alemtejo, inanl 
of hardware, p. 13. 

Fa'ro (/AAto), in Algarve, a seaport, p.-ft. 

La'gos, In Algarve, a seaport with a good 
harbour, p. 7. 

LISB05 (anc Oliif^\ la B8tTemadur% 
cap. of Portugal, well slemated on seve- 
ral hills, grt. part destroyed by an 
earthquake In 1755, p. 275. 

Madeira Isles, in the Atlantic, p. 111,000, 
elimate variable, and exposed to a hot, 
dry wind, soil very fertile, CSop. Fwnr 
ehal 

Mluho (meenr^o), a prov. between the 
Douro and Minho, p. 951,770. 

Opor'to, or " the Port," In Mlnho, noted 
for its wine called "jtort^" the chief 
mauf. city in Portugal, p. 86. 

Santftrem (anc. Scalalne), in Estremadura, 
with some trade, p. 8. 

Setubal (sa-too'-btiDt or St. Ubes, in Estre- 
madura, a seaport, trade in fruits, salt, 
icCf p. 15. 

Tor*res Vgdras {jtor-rOs-YSfdriu), In Estre- 
madura, farn. for the military lines 
formed by Wellington in 1810, p. 2. 

Tras-os-Montes {trAs-Ss-^mong'-tia), " be- 
yond the mountains ; " tha» is, beyond 
the Sierra d'Estrella, a prov., pop. 
385,896. 

Tlmcira {'w-mM-ra), to Estremadura, 
fam. for the vict. gained by WelUngtoa 
over the French ou Aug. 2I, 1806. 



IiBSSOV Iftft.— 398a. HifrroRY.— The oldest inhabitants of Portngsa 
were the Celts and Iberians. Under the Romans, the country formed the greater 
part of the province of Lusitania. The Bomans were succeeded by the Vii^oths, 
and these by the Arabs or Moors. About 1096, Alphonso 6th of Castile, having 
wrested some districts in the North from the Moors, conferred them on his son- 
in-law, Henry of Beeanfon^ of the house of Burgundy, with the hereditary title of 
Count. In 1139, Alphonso, son of Henry, having gained a great victory over the 
Moors on the plain of Ourique in Alemtejo, assumed the title of King. The malo 
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line of the Honae of Burgundy reigned as Kings oyer Portugal from 1189 to 1383. 
In that year, Ferdinand 1st, the son andBuccessor of Pedro 1st, died, leaving only 
a daughter, Beatrix. 

b. On the death of Ferdinand without male issue, Don Jokn^ an illegitimate 
son of Kmg Pedro 1st, and grand master of the order of Avit, was made Regent, 
and two years i^terwards, in 1385, was declared King by the assembled States at 
Coimbra, to the prejudice of Henry, son of Beatrix, the lawfid heir to the 
TortngaeBO throne. With Don John (John 1st) begins the natire line of the 
Portuguese princes who originated the foreign conquests and voyages of dis- 
covery. His son Henry, sumamed the Navigator ^ commenced those enterprises 
of discovery and commerce which raised Portugal above contemporary states. 
John 1st also greatly improved the internal administration of the kingdom, and 
transferred the royal residence from Gounbra to Lisbon. He died in 1433, and 
was succeeded by his son JEdttardo, who died of the plague at Tomar, and was 
succeeded in 1438 by bis infant son Alphomo 5lh. In Alphonso's reign, maritime 
discovery was ardently prosecuted, and the Azores, Madeiras, Canaries, and Cap^ 
Yerde Islands were either discovered or colonised. On the death of Alphonso 5th 
in 1481, John 2nd succeeded, and carried maritime discovery to its highest pitch. 
In his reign, Bartholomew Diaz discovered in 1487 the Southern Cape of Africa, 
ca^ed from the great expectations which it raised, the Cape of Good Hope. 

John 2nd died in 1495, and was succeeded by his cousin Manoel^ who pursued 
the career of maritime discovery. About 1497, Vasco de Oama with a fleet of 5 
vessels effected the passage to India, and returned to Lisbon Sept. 1499. In this 
reign also Brazil was discovered, and establishments formed on the West coast 
of HindoBtan. John 3rd succeeded his father Manoel in 1521, and extended the 
Indian discoveries and commerce. In 1536, he unfortunately was induced to 
establish the Inquisition in Portugal, at first intended only against the Jews, 
whom it either exterminated or drove from the country. He afterwards ad- 
mitted the Jesuits into Portugal, and was the first European monarch who 
pennitted them to enter his dominions. John died in 1557, and was succeeded 
by his grandson Sebastian. Sebastian feU in the battle of Alcazar in 1578, when 
fighting against the Moors in Africa, and was succeeded by his uncle. Cardinal 
Henry t who died in 1580. 

<k On the death of Cardinal Henry in 1580, the male line of the Boyal family, 
became extinct, when Philip 2nd of Spain seized the opportunity of conquering 
the kingdom and annexing it to Spain. The Spanish sovereigns who reigned 
over Portugal were Philip 2nd 1580, Philip 3rd 1590, Philip ith irom 1623 to 1640. 
During this period, the Portuguese were heavily oppr^sed, their foreign pos- 
sessions neglected, and Brazil and other places seized by the Dutch. 

d. In 1640, the Portuguese succeeded in throwing off the Spanish yoke, and in 
placing on the throne John, Duke of Braganza (John 4th), a descendant by 
the female side of the old Royal family. This led to a protracted war with Spain, 
which continued during the reign of John and of his son and successor, Alphonso 
eth, till 1668, when it was terminated by a treaty of peace, and the restoration 
of all her colonial possessions to Portugal. John 4M, the first King of the House 
of Braganza, died in 1656, and was succeeded by his son Alphonso 6/A, in whose 
reign the Dutch restored to Portugal Brazil^ which they had seized in 1620. 
Alphonso 6th died in 1683, and was succeeded by his brother Pedro 2nd, who 
took: part with the allies against Philip 5th of Spain. In 1703, the first Com- 
mertial Treaty was concluded between England and Portugal, which secured to 
England the newly-discovered mines in Brazil. John 5th succeeded his father 
Pedro 2nd in 1706, and reigned till 1750, when his son Joseph 1st ascended the 
throne. In his reign, a dreadful earthquake occurred, Nov. 1, 1755, which 
destroyed the greater part of Lisbon. In 1757, the Jesuits were deprived of the 
post of Confessors to the Royal family, and in 1759 their estates were confiscated 
and t^y themselves expelled from the kingdom. Joseph 1st died in 1777. 

On the death of Joseph 1st, in 1777, his daughter Maria Francisca Isabella 
succeeded, and, by a dispensation of the Pope, married her uncle, who died in 
1786. Dming her reign, the power remained chiefly in the hands of an ignorant 
nobiUty and an. ambitious priesthood. In 1789, on account of a serious in- 
disposition of the queen, her eldest son, John Maria Joseph, Prince of Brazil (the 
titl^ of Prince Royal till 1816), was declared R^ent ; and after the queen's 
malady had terminated in mental imbecility, the prince was declared Regent 
with full Regal power as John iith. In consequence of John's refusal in 1807 to 
comply with the demand of Napoleon 1st to seize the British merchandise in his 
domiaioDS, General Junot enteral the country with a large army. The Regent 

l3 
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sew pot himaelf nnder the protection of the BogllBh, and in Not.1807 emtwrkirt 
with all his court for Brazil. Jnnot eutexed Lisbon on the foUowing day, and 
Portugal was in erery respect treated as a conquered country. This led to the 
Oreat Peninsular War, already described under France, (See Lesson 89. No. 
181i5 On the death of his mother Maria Isabella, John 9th ^VBS called to the 
throne of PortuRal, which he occupied conjointly with that of Brazil, where he 
continued to reside. In Aug. 1820, an intense desire for greater liberty mani- 
fested itself in Portugal as it had in Spain. The result 'n as a Revolution^ in 
which the citizens and soldiers acted in concert. In Sept. fbllowtng, a Con- 
stitution was proclaimed, and the cessation of the former absolute rule. A 
Provisional QoTemment was established with Count PalmeUa at the head. 
Palmella was then despatched to Bio Janeiro to inform King John of what had 
passed, with a request that either he or his son, Don Peuro, would return to 
Lisbon. The Oorte» haying assembled in 1821, various laws were passed, esta- 
blishing freedom of person and property, liberty of the press, I^;al equality, the 
abolition of privileges, and the admission of citizens to all oflSces. In July 1821, 
John 6th sailed for Portugal, but was not permitted to land till he had given his 
consent to several acts restricting his power. *' On landing, he swore to observe 
the new Constitution, and concurred in all the succeeding acts of the Cortes." 
In 1823, Don Miguel, the king's second son, with the assistance of several 
noblemen, raised a strong opposition against the new order of things, which 
prevented the promulgation of a liberal and well-digested Charter. In April 
1824, Miguel surrounded the king's palace with soldiers from the garrison, to 
prevent any access of his servants to him, and also imprisoned some of the 
mirdsters. Upon this, the foreign ambassadors urged the king to take refuge on 
board an English man-of-war then in the Tagus. The advice was at once 
adopted. The King was then enabled, with the aasistance of the whole diplo- 
matic corps, to re-establish his authority, and summon Miguel into his presence. 
Miguel obeyed, and, as an excuse, declared that his measures had been adopted 
solely to frustrate a conspiracy which had been formed against the Ufe of the 
king and queen. This explanation was accepted, and the royal pardon granted, 
with permission to Miguel to travel. On May 14, the King returned on shore, 
and early in June, proclaimed an amnesty for the adherents of the Cortes of 1820. 
In 1826, after many negotiations, the Independence of BratU was acknowledged 
by King John, who merely retained the Imperial Title. In March 1826, John 6th 
died, after having xutmed his sister, the Infanta Isabella, regent for his son and 
successor, Don Pedro 4th, who now became King of Portugal and Emperor of 
Brazil. 

e. Isabella governed the kingdom for a short time in the name of her nephew, 
Don Pedro 4th. On April 28, 1826, Don Pedro granted a Constitution which 
established two chambers. Chi May 2 he abdicated the Portuguese throne in 
favour of his daughter, Doima Maria 2nd (da Gloria). Don Miguel, the uncle of 
the young queen, swore fealty at Vienna on Oct. 4, 1826, but soon afterwuds 
raised a Civil War. In Dec. 1827, Miguel's party so far prevailed that he was 
made Begcnt, and on July 4, 1828, assumed the title of King, while Donna Maria 
was compelled to take refuge in London in Oct. 1828. In this emergency, Don 
Pedro took decisive measures to establish the claims of his daughter, by raisii^ 
troops and equipping a suitable fleet under Admiral Napier. With these forces 
he took possession of Terceira in the name of Donna Maria In April 1832. of 
Oporto on July 10, and afterwards repulsed the Miguelites wbo had attempted to 
recover Oporto, Sept. 19 ; while Admiral Napier either took or destroyed Miguel's 
fleet off Cape St. Vincent, July 2, 1833. After several other conflicts, Don 
Miguel was compelled in May 1834, to capitulate, and to sign a convention at 
Evora, by which he was permitted to leave Portugal and embark for Ooioa. 
He subsequently married princess Adelaide of Lowenstein-Bosenburg, and died 
Nov. 1866. On the expulsion of Miguel, Doima Maria was firmly established on 
the throne, and her father declared Begent. Among the first acts of his 
administration were the supprexeion of the monastic estabUshments, the partial 
abolition of paper money, and the formation of a metallic currency. Shortly 
afterwards, in consequence of failing health, Don Pedro resigned the regency 
Sept. 15, 1834, when the young Queen was declared of age, and assumed the full 
exercise of Boyal authority. Don Pedro died Sept. 24, following. 

In Jan. 1835, Doima Maria married Duke Augustus of Leunhtenbnig, who died 
in March following. In April 1836, she married her second husband. Prince 
Ferdinand qf Saxe-Ooburg-Ootha. In 1846 an insurrection broke out, which, 
after several confilcts, was suppressed in 1847. In Nov. 1853, Donna Maria died, 
and was succeeded by her eldest son, Don Pedro bth^ who was bom Sept. 16, 1837, 
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aad died Koy. 11, 1861. On tlie death of Fedro ffth, his brother Luis Ist^ the 
present (1873) king, snooeeded, bom Oct. 1, 1838, married Oct. 6, 1862, Maria 
fia, the youngest daughter of Tictor Bmmuiiiel, King of Italy. 



/. LUt 0/ Portuguete Bovereifftu $lnee the aeeesHon of the Bouse of Braganza. 

1640. Jobn4th. 1826. 

1656. AlphonK)6tb. 1826. 

1683. Pedro 3nd. 1828. 

1706. John 5th. 1834. 

1750. JoaepbUt. 

1777. Maria ist and Pedro 3rd. 

1786. Maria Ist alone. 

1796. John Josep]], Kegent. 1853. Pedro 5th. 

1816. John 6th. 1861. LttlBlBt. 



Pedro 4th. 
Maria 2nd. 
Mtgruel Ist. 
Maria 2nd restored. 
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xasBov ifts.— xzvoooM or zta&t. 

3990. Physical. — Extent, ^c. — Italy (anc. Italia) is a large 
Peninsula, in shape resembling a high-heeled boot. The Length 
from the Alps to Cape Spartivento is about 750 miles ; the Breadth 
varies from 330 m. in the N. to 100 m. in the Centre, and 15 m. in 
the extreme South. The Area of the Kinadom of Italy, including 
the Pope's late dominions, San Marino, and the islands of Sardinia 
and Sicily, is 112,852 sq. miles. Total Fop, 24,972,962. The pre- 
sent Cap. Rome ; the late Cap, Florence. 

The Area of San Marino is 26 sq. m. ; Pop. 7,080 ; Cap. San Marino. 

h. Seas and Gulfs. — Gulf of Genoa, Mediterranean Sea, Golf of 
Gaeta (gdh-S-tah\ Bay of Naples, Gulfs of Salerno, Policastro, and 
St. Euphemia, Squillace {skwe-ldh'-tche), Taranto, and Manfredonia, 
Adriatic Sea, Gulfs of Venice and Trieste. In 8icili/ — Gulf of 
Castel-a-Mare, and Bays of Palermo and Syracuse. In Sardinia — 
Gulf of Cagliari. 

c. Straits. — Strait of Messina, between Sicily and the toe of Italy ; 
Otranto, between the heel of Italy and Turkey; and Bonifacio, 
between Corsica and Sardinia. 

d. Islands. — Sardinia, near to which are Caprera and several 
small islands ; Elba and several small isles ; the Ponza Islands, 
Ischia and Capri ; Sicily and the Lipari Islands. Malta and Gozo 
belong to England. 

€. Capes.— Argentaro, Circello, Licosa, Palinuro, Vaticano, Spar- 
tivento, Nau or Colonna, and Leuca. In Si^y — St. Vito and 
Passaro. In Sardinia — Comino, Carbonara, and Spartivento. 

ftOOa. Surface. — The Surface of Italy is the most finely diversi- 
fied, perhaps, of any country in the world. It has the loftiest 
mountains and most beautiful plains in Europe. The Alps sur- 
round the North. In the centre from N. to S. run the Apennines, 
on the lower slopes of which may be seen the vine and the olive ; 
and higher up, the various trees of the forest. Many of the valleys 
are truly delightful and in high cultivation. 

b. Mountains. — The Alps (which are subdivided into the Mari- 
time, or those parallel to the Mediterranean N. of Genoa; the 
Cottian, between France and Italy; the G^raiaw, between Savoy and 
Italy ; the Pennine and Lepontine, between Switzerland and Italy ; 
and the Rhcstian, between Austria and Italy) ; the best-known peaks 
are Monte Viso, 12,680ft.; Mont Cenis, 11,600 ft.; Mont Blanc, 
15,744 ft; Monte Rosa, 16,161 ft.; and the Stelvio Pass, 9,100ft. 
The Apennines run from N. to S. The Volcanoes are Vesuvius, 
near Naples, 3,932 ft; Etna, in Sicily, 10,874 ft.; and Stromboli, 
2,600 ft., one of the Lipari Isles. 

A Tttvnel, 8 miles in length, has recently been made nnder MU Cenia, connecting 
Prance with Italy, and was opened to the public on Sept. 17, 1871. This BtnpendouB 
undertaking, planned and executed by an Italian Engineer, Signer <?raetoni, occupied 
14 years In o mpletion, and Is one of the greatest achievements in mod^m science. 
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c. Mains. — There are three eztensiTe Plains : — 1. The Plain of. 
Lombard^, which is about 250 miles long by from 50 m. to 120 m. 
broad. 2. The next great plain stretches from Pisa tfi Tuscany to 
tbe borders of Naples. 3. The third great plain is that of Capita' 
Mdta, in Naples, on the shores of the Adriatic. 

d. Bivers. — The Po (its chief tributaries are the Ticino (chee-no)^ 
Adda, Oglio, and Mincio) ; the Adige and Tagliamento ; the Tiber 
and Arno (with the Kubico, now FiumicinOf a small but celebrated 
river) ; the Voltumo and the Garigliano. 

e. The Lakes are — Garda (183 sq. m.), Maggiore (162 sq. m.), 
Lugano, Como (66 sq. m.), Iseo (e-«a-o), Perugia {rQO-jah)j Bolsena* 
and Bracciano. 

ftO&a. Climate, — The Climate of Italy varies according to the 
situation of the different provinces and the prevailing Winds. The 
prevailing winds are the West and South- West, during which the 
air is dry and healthy. In the Northern Provinces, in the valley of 
the Po, and in the provinces on the N.-E. side of the Apennines, the 
air is temperate and healthy. In Winter, frosts and snows are here 
of common occurrence. In Southern Italy, including Tuscany, the 
late Papal States, and Naples, Summer is very warm and Winter 
short and mild. The air of the Campagna di Roma (in the South of 
which are the well-known Pontine Marshes), and the Maremna, on 
the S.-W. of Tuscany, is unhealthy, arising from the want of culti- 
vation and drainage. In the Neapolitan provinces, the heat during 
summer is excessive ; and its effect is rendered peculiarly oppressive 
by a sultry wind, called the Sirocco, which, blowing from the sultry 
regions of Africa, arresU vegetation, and renders the human frame 
languid and feeble. 

b. The Temperature la also affected by the proximity of the mountRlns or of the 
sea. The Mean aymtuil Temperature of Milan is 55°, of Turin 53-^, of Florence 69^, of 
Borne 60°, of Naples 59° Fab. Snow lies pcrpecuallj- on the Alps at an elevation of 
9,500 ft. c. The Rains fall less frequently than in more Northern Latitudes, but at 
particular seasons, with great violence. The Bain/all at Genoa Is 55 inches, at Milan 
37 inches, at Rome 39 inches. 

402. Soil, ^c. — The Soil is in general very fertile, producing aU 
the comforts and luxuries of life in abundance. 

6. Minerals. — ^Italy ttaoagh rich in minerals has fiew metals, except iron and 
lead. Snlphur, borax, salt, nitre, alum, alabaster, and lava are abundant. The 
Apennines supply the finest marble, c. The voUd Animal* are the wolf, fox, 
lynx, stag, marmot, and badger, and in the South, the wild boar. Among 
tlie venomous reptiles are the asp, common viper, and tarantula. 

&B880V 146.— Political Divisions. 

IkOSo, From 1815 to 1859, Italy was politically divided into the following 
States :— 

States, CapUals. 

1. Kingdom of Sardinia Turin. 

2. Austrian Lombardy and Yenetia Mian, Venice. 

3. Paj>al States Rome. 

4. Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, or The Two Sicilies . Naples, Palermo. 

5. Grand Duchy of Tuscany Florence. 

6. 7. Duchies of Parma and Mod&na Parma, ModSna. 

8. Bepublic of San Marino San Marino. 

9. Principality of Mon'&oo Mon&oo. 
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b. In 1809, Ylotor Emmannel, king of Sardinia, with the aid of Napoleon Srd, 
Smperor of the French, wrested Lombardy from Austria, Bomagna from the 
]Pope'8 dominions, and the duchies of Parma and Modena from their princes. 
The two last form the modem province of Emilia. 

In 1860, the G-rand Duchy of Tuscany was, by the will of the people, annexed 
to the kingdom of Sardinia ; and in Dec. 1860, the Marches and Umbria haying 
been wrestol from the Pope, and the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily conquered by 
Ghen. Garibaldi and transferred by him to the King of Sardinia, Victor Emmannel 
was from that time styled King qf Italy. In 1866, the Austrians were compelled 
to cede Venetia to the Kingdom of Italy, which, by this cession, included the 
whole country, except 1. the small territory governed by the Pope, and 2. the 
Republic of San Marino. 

In Not. 1870, the remaining Papal Territory^ with its capital Ronu^ was 
conquered and annexed to the Kingdom of Italy, thus completing the unification 
of the whole country. 

In 1860, Savoy and Nice, formerly iMrte of the Sardinian monarchy, were ceded 
to France by the King of Italy, in consideration for the aid rendered to him by 
the French Emperor. The principality of Monaco was also annexed to France 
t^ purchase. 

XJSS80V Wtm—%0%a* Modern Divnaovs.— The arrangement of the 
Modem Kingdom of Italy has superceded the former petty monarchies by a 
division of provinces named after the chief towns. The number of these modem 
provinces amounts to 68, including 7 for Sicily and 2 for the island of Sardinia. 
To the above must now be added the provinces included in the late papal 
dominions, namely, 1. Rome and the Comarca ; 2. Yiterbo ; 8. Civita Yecohia ; 
4. Yelletri; 6. Frodnone. 

h. The following Table Includes the old Historical Prmriness with the modem 
subdivisions. The pop. of the towns in thowMnds is annexed to each :— 

Old Provinces. Kew Prove, with Caps, of the same name. 

1 mnA,^^^* 5 !• Turin, 180 ; a. Novara, 27 ; S. Cuneo, 21 ; 4. Ales- 

1. neamonc . . .-^ gandrla, 54 ;&. Porto Maurlzlo, «. 

3. Genoa . . • « . G^/noa, 120. 

• T /«».K.»«« J !• Milan, 210 ; 3. Pavla, 25 ; 8. Como, 21 ; 4. Bergamo, 

8. LiomDaray . . . .\ 35 ; 5. Sondrio, 5 (Jn the Valtelllna) ; 6. Brescia, 35. 

!I. Venice, 118 ; 3. Padua, 63 ; % Udlne, 36; 4. Bellaiio, 
10 ; 6. Treviso, 22 ; 6. Vicenza, S3 ; 7. Verona, 60 ; 
8. Mantua, 30 ; 9. Rovlgo, 10. 

ft. Emilia comprises the former dachtes of Parma and Modena— 

1. Parma, 46 ; 2. Plaoenza, 80 ; 3. ModSna, 33 ; 

4. Reggio-Emilia, 16. 

M. n»»..»«. / 1- Bologna, 75 ; 3. Ferrara, 36 ; a Bavenna, 21 ; 

«. Romagna . . . .-J ^ Forll7l6. 

!1. Florence, 114: 3. Pisa, 88; 8. Lucca and Massa, 23; 
4. Leghorn, 83; 6. Arezzo, 11; 6. Siena, 23; 
7. GroBseto, 3. 

8. The Marches . . .ri. Ancona, 31; 3. Pesaro, 10; a Macerato» 10; 

9. Umbria . . . .\ 4. Ascolt, U ; S. Perugia, 14. 

10. The Ifeapolitan Provinces comprise— 

East—\. The three Abruzzi . 1. Aquila, 12 ; 3. Chleti, 13 ; 8. Teramo, 14. 

3. Molise . . . Campobasso, 18. 

3. Capttanata . . Foggia, 33. 

4. Bari .... Bari, 33. 

ITMt-s. Lavoro . . . Caaerta, 10 (in this prov. are Gaeta and Capua). 

6. Naples . . Naples, 419. 

7. The two Prlnelpatf l. Salerno, 21 ; 3. Benevento, 16 ; 8. Avellino, 13. 
BouiK—». Otranto . . . Lecce, 17 (in this prov. are Otranto. 3 Tarauto, 19). 

- 9. Basilicata. . . Potenza, 15. 
10. The three Cialabrias 1. Cosenza, 11 ; 3. Catanzaro, 17 ; 8. Reggio, 15. 
Sardinia ^ . . 1. Sa8sari,23; 2. Oagliari.ai. 

1 1. Messina, 94 ; 2. Palermo, 186 ; 3. Trapani, 27 ; 
Sicily . . .S 4. Girgenti, 18; 5. Caltauisetta, 16; 6. Noto. II; 

r 7. Catania, 62. 
TAf j» Pan«i AtJLt^m S '• ^^^w and the Comarca ; 2. Vlterbo ; 3. Civita- 
Late Papal states .-[ vecchia ; 4. Velletrl ; 5. Froslnoue. 

&aS80V 148. — ftOSa. Industrial Pursuits. — Agriculture, 
#<?• — This varies in the different provinces. In Piedmont, Lorn- 
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hvrdjf on the plains of the Fo, Amo, and G-erigliano, the land is 
diligently irrigated and cultivated. In these parts the agricultnial' 
produce, after supplying a dense population, affords a surplus for 
export. In most of the other districts of Italy, however, from the 
indolence of a large proportion of the inhabitants, the natural fer- 
tility of the soil is not sufficiently improved. 

b. The chief Products are the vine, olives, the finest fmits, wheat, and other 
cereals ; and also oranges, lemons, &c., in abundance. A great impetus has 
xeoently heen given to the cultivation of cotton, the sugar-cane, and the rearing of 
silk-worms. Certain districts are noted for the cultivation of particular pro- 
ducts ; thus, in Piedmont and Lombardy, the chief occupations of the people are 
the cultivation of com, rice, the mulberry tree, and the rearing of the silk- 
worm ; in Tuscany, the culture of the olive ; and in the Neapolitan provinces, 
the growth of the vine and other fruits, c. Q^reat numbers of cattle, sheep, and 
goats are reared in all parts of Italy, d. The soils of ^dly and Budinia are 
very rich, producing the finest wheat and excellent wine. 

406a. Manufactures^ S^c, — The Manufactures of Italy, once 
remarkable for their elegance and variety, are now much decayed, 
presenting only specimens on a small scale of what formerly ex- 
isted. The principal manufactures of the present day are carried on 
in Piedmont, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Of these the most im- 
portant are coarse woollens and linens, silks, velvet, gauze, porce- 
lain, artificial flowers, straw hats, paper, parchment, leather, glass, 
and musical instruments. 

6. Commerce. — The Commerce of Italy was once very eirtensive, when her 
ships covered the Mediterranean, and her merchants were her nobles and 
princes. After years of depression, it is in some measure reviving. The chief 
Exports consist at present almost entirely of raw produce — silk, olive-oil, 
marble, wines, hemp, barilla, cotton, wool, skins, madder, linseed, potash, wax, 
almonds, raisins, oranges, lemons, with rags, Parmesan cheese, and straw hats. 
The coasts of Sicily supply sponges and corals. The amount of Exports from 
Italy to Great Britain in 1869 was 8,998,160;. The chief Imports are— colonial 
produce ; as, tea, sugar, coffee, &c. ; linen, woollen, and cotton fabrics, ma- 
chinery, com, indigo, jewellery, and dried fish. The Imports from Great Britain 
in 1869 amounted to 7,239,0001. 

c. The Roixds in the North of Italy are in general excellent ; many of the old 
Roman roads are in good preservation ; but most of the roads in Naples and 
the late Papal dominions are wretched. The Canals constructed during the 
period of the glory of Italy are numerous and valuable, though not much 
employed for commercial purposes. Of Railways, 847 miles were in operation in 
1862. d. The Chi^ Ports are— Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Ancona, Venice, and 
Civita-Yecchia ; in iSictly— Palermo, Messina, Marsala ; in Sardinia — CogUari. 

ft07a. Social Condition. — Government, ^c— The whole of Italy 
is now combined into one kingdom, under the house of Savoy ^ with a 
ConstUiitional Limited Monarchy, in which the representative sys- 
tem is fully adopted. The Executive is vested in the King, who acts 
through nine responsible ministers. The Legislative power is shared 
between the King and Parliament, consisting of two chambers, one 
of Senators nominated by the King for life, and the other of Depu- 
ties, each above 30 years of age, elected by citizens above 25 years 
of age, and paying taxes to the amount of 1/. 12^. annually. Neither 
Senators nor Deputies receive any remuneration for their services. 

b. The Brigandage, originated and maintained by the expelled Bourbons of 
Kaples, though materially checked, is not yet suppressed in the Southern 
provinces. 
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c. The tetimated Revenue In 1868 was 31,155,0002.; the ExpendUwt^ 
89,918,0001. ; the Public Debty 251,000,0002. d. The Army of Italy is raised Vf 
corueription. According to law, a certain number of yonng men of the age of 
21 are annually levied fbr the standing army, while the zest are entered in the 
army of resenre. On the peace establishment of 1869, the Army amounted to 
188,000 men ; in war to 445,000. The Navy in 1869, amounted to 99 vessels of 
war, mumed by 18,214 sailors and marines. 

d. The Poor, — Under the old Governments, no parochial aid was granted to 
the poor. They lived either by begging, stealing, brigandage, or on the alms of 
the charitable. Italy, indeed, though possessing one of the richest soils, was, 
under the former governments, infested by swarms of filthy, idle, and clamoroa»v 
beggars. 

%OBa, Religion, — ^The established Eeligion thronghotit Italy is 
the EomaD Catholic ; bat, under the new Italian Constitution, other 
religions are now tolerated under certain restrictions. Efforts are 
being made, and with marked success, to spread the blessings of 
pure Christianity in most of the Italian cities. The superstitious 
ceremonies, hitherto practised under the name of religion, have 
never influenced the human mind for any rational or useful 
purpose. 

b. There are in Italy 45 Archbishops, 198 Bishops, and a great number of 
priests. In 186G, the Government enacted a law for the suppression of all 
religious houses throughout the kingdom, and the transfer of their pro])erty, 
partly to the state and partly to the purposes of education. This law has, with 
only a few exceptions, been carried out. 

%09am Education. — In Education, Italy, with the exception of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, has been one of the most neglected coun- 
tries in Europe. The branches taught even to the higher classes 
were not adapted either for social improvement or modem useful- 
ness. So late as 1860, there were in Naples and Sicily 3,094 large 
parishes, in which there was no school whatever. The attention of 
the present Gbvemment, however, has since 1860 been earnestly 
directed to remedy these evils, by establishing elementary schools in 
every parish in the kingdom, and introducing a better system. A 
great part of the confiscated ecclesiastical property has been applied 
to the purposes of education. 

b. The former general neglect of education will be seen from the Census 
taken in 1864, when out of a population of 21,703,710, — 17,000,000 persons could 
neither read nor write, and nearly 1,000,000 of the remainder could only r^. 

c. Italy, including the late Pai)al States, has 14 Universities ; namely, Bologna, 
founded in 1119 ; Naples, in 1244 ; Padua, in 1228 ; Borne, in 1244 ; Perugia, in 
1820 ; Pisa, in 1329 ; Siena, in 1349 ; Pavia, founded or re-oiganised in 1390 ; 
Turin, in 1412 ; Parma, in 1422 ; Florence, in 1448 ; Catania, in 1445 ; Cagliari, 
in 1764, and Genoa in 1788. 

d. Language.— Th& Italian, in several dialects, is the language of the country; 
but, it is said to be spoken in its purity only in Tuscany. The written differs 
much from the spoken language. Both the written and the spoken languages 
are based substantially upon the Latin. 

e. In the 14th and 15th centuries, Italy became the refuge of men of letters, 
when driven from Greece by the invasion of the Turks. At that time, the 
wealthy commercial cities became almost independent, vying with each other 
in the encouragement of talent, calculated to shed a lustre on their respective 
States. Hence, under their fostering influence, particularly of the Medici 
lamily of Florence, arose a host of poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, histo- 
rians, &c., such as DarUif Petrarch, Boccado, Machiavelli, Tasso, &c. The 
Italians still excel in works of imagination, of antiquities, and of pur6 science. - 
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JtESBOV 11k9.— 1klO« Pifopliy Mannert, <frc.— In Manners, the Italians 
are considered as generally affable, courteous, ingenious, and ready-witted, 
but jealous, vindictive, lascivious, and superstitions. Masquerades, gaming, 
horse-races without riders, and public assemblies form their chief diversions. 
There is, however, a marked difference between the manners and habits of the 
people in the Northern and those in the Southern provinces. In Fitidmont, 
Lombardy, and Yenetia, the people are far more industrious, frugal, and 
orderly than in the Southern provinces. The immorality, bq^gary, and low 
estimation put on human life by the lower classes in the Roman and Neapolitan 
provinces, have been condemned by all travellers. Much of this state is to be 
attributed to long i^;es of ignorance and bad government. But now, by the 
free drcnlation of the Holy Scriptures, liberty of worship, a different system of 
education, and a liberal constitution, a very different estimate of Italian 
eharacter will soon be warranted. 

Iklli Chzxf Towks, RrvKBS, Islaxos, Ac. 

Note. — ^Botta the pronunciation and ancient names of places are given In ItaHea. 
Am a rate, u in Italian words is sounded unoo; ek like k ; ee, ci, like ch in chime. 



Abruoo, a prov. In Naples, divided into 

Oitra and Ultra, p. 806,000. 
AdMge (anc. Athlna)t a river North of the 

Po. 
Adrla, in Tenetla, ence a seaport, bet. 

tbe Po and Adige, p. 11. 
Alessan'drla, a city in Piedmont, with 
strong fortress, man! of silks, linens, 
and woollens, p. 54. 
Amalfl, In Naples, on G. of Salerno ; here 
tbe mariner's compass was invented in 
laos, p. 7. 
Ancona (ana AnOna), In the Marches, on 
the Adriatic, a fine port, with manL of 
silk, Ac., p. 41. 
Aq'aila, in tbe AbmsBo Ultra, in Naples, 

with mauf. of linens, p. 18, 
Amo (anc. Amus), a river in the W. of 

Italy. 
Ares'io (anc Arretivm), in Tnscany, bpl. 

of Maecenas and Petrarcb, p. 10. 
ArpTDO(anc. Arpfnum), in prov. of Lavoro, 
Naples, bpl. of Cicero, Marlus, and 
Agiippa,p 12. 
Asti (anc Atta), in Piedmont, bpl. of 
Alfleri, the poet, manf. of silk-stuffs, 
p. S8. 
Barl (anc Baritem), cap. of prov. Barl In 
■ Naples, a seaport, manf. of cottons, A;c., 

p. 33. 
Baja' (bd-ytf A, anc Batae), In Naples, once 
a eel. watering place of the Romans; 
p. 2. 
Beneven'to (anc Beneoentutn), In Naples, 
with an arch of Trajan; under tbe 
Lombards, Benevento was the cap. of 
a duchy. 
Berga'ma (anc BergOmwn\ In Lombardy, 

manf. of woollens, p. 85. 
Blanc Mt. {mong^ilaung), one of the Alps ; 

ht. 15,782 tt. 
Bologna {bo-Uin&yi^ anc Bononia), a eel. 
university, manf. of crape, paper, p. 100. 
Bres'cia (anc BHaeia), in Lombardy, 

manf. of silks, woollens, Ac, p. 85. 
Brln'dlsl (anc Brundunum), in prov. 

Otranto, Naples, a seaport, p. 10. 
Gsi^IUIri (ea{-y<!-re, anc Cardlis)^ cap. of 
iste of Sardinia, with a university, 
p. 31. 
Canne (anc. Cannae), in Naples, here 

Hannibal def. the Romans, B.0. 216. 
Capri (anc Caprite), a beautiful small Isle 

in Bay of Naples, p. 6,ooo. 
Cap'na (anc. Capiat, in prov. of LaVoro, 
Naples, the Hnc. inbaba. noted for 
luxury ; here Hatmibal wintered after 
the battle uf Cannae, p. 13. 



OirrSra, in Modena, ceL for its marble 

quarries, p. 6. 
Casale {kd-aAh-ld>, in Piedmont, manf. of 

silks, p. 25. 
Catania (anc Catdna), in Sicily, a seaport 

and seat of a university ; hae been 

several times destroyed by earthquakes, 

p. 60. 
Cen'is, Mt., one of the Alps, ht. 11,460 ft ; 

the principal pass from France to Italy ; 

under it now runs a Tunnel 8 miles in 

length. 
Chie'ti (ft0-d-t2). In Abruzzo dtn, Naples, 

with anc. remains, p. 16. 
Ch\oggitL (ke-og'-ge-ah, anc Fo»sa Clodia), 

a Btronfr seaport in Venetia, p. 27. 
Chiusi (AM-d0'-«{, anc Clusimn), in Tus- 
cany, with many Etruscan remains, 

p. 2. 
Civitavecchia KfiM-vi4dh-Vacr-khA, anc 

CVmtum-celtoa), the chief port in tbe. 

late Papal doniln., p. 10. 
Oo'mo (anc. Comum), in Lombardy, on 

Lake Como, maul of woollens, p. 20. 
Cotrone (ko-tr6-nH, anc. CraOna), in Cala- 
bria Ultra in Naples, once the abode of 

Pythag'oras, p. 7. 
Cremona (anc OrenOna), In Lombardy, 

great trade, p. 28. 
^Iba (anc Ilva), a small Isle on the W., 

tbe residence of Napoleon 1st on his 

abdication, from May 1814 to Feb. 

1815, p. 21,500. 
Este, a tn. in Venetia, Its castle once the 

abode of the ancient family of EkU, tbe 

origin of the English Royal Family, p. 8. 



&B880V ISO.— Ferrftra, In the 
Romagna, a university, great trade in 
corn, p. 25. 

Fiumicino (/e-oo-m£-cee^no, anc JSu&lco), a 
small river B. of Italy, once the boun- 
dary bet. Rome and Gallia Cisalplna. 

Florence (anc. Florentia), the old cap. of 
Tuscauy, and the cap. of Italy from 
1865 to Oct. 1871, a fine city; bpl. of 
Dautd, Maohiavelli, Michael Angelo, 
Pope Leo X., Boccacio, aud the re- 
sidence of the Medici family, p. 114. 

FrascAtl (anc. Tuec&htm), in the Inte 
papal dominions; bpl. of Cato the Cen- 
sor; here Cicero, Mieoenas, dec, bHd 
villas, p. 5. 

Gaeta (gah&-tah, anc Caiita), in Naples, 
a strong seaitort, p. 14. 

Gallip'dll (line. CallipuVs), in Otranto.' 
Naples, grt. mart for oil, p. 14. 
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G«n'oa («ne. OeniBa\ in X. of Italy, a 

»trong teaport with grt. trade, onoe 

the cap of a oeL repuh. ; bpl. of Ooluni- 

bU8, p. 138. 
GIrgenti (jeer-gen'-te, ane. AffHoeniwm), In 

Sicily, with many ancient remains, 

p. 18. 
Oozo, a gmall isle nr. Malta, belonging to 

England, p. 19,60a 
Is'chia (ane. J^taria), an Isle ofl Naples, 

with hot springs, p. 25. 
Lec'-ce (ano. Aletium), in pror. of 

Otranto, Naples, with grt. trade, p. 10. 
Leg'-horn, in Tuscany, a large free sea^ 

port, exports straw hats, raw and 

manufactared silk, Sic, p. 84. 
Lip'ari Isles (ane. Lipdreai IruUlOfe, or 

jSolia), N. of Sicily, of vulcanic origin ; 

of these Strom boll and Vulcano are 

active volcanoes, p. 23. 
Lodi, in Lombardy, where Napoleon 

gained a grt. victory over the Austrlans 

in 1796, p. 20. 
Loretto, in the Marches, where is a eel. 

shrine of the Virgin Mary, Tlsited by 

many pilgrims, p. 0. 
Lucca (ane Luca), in Tuscany, with fine 

cathedral, p. 22. 
Magen'ta, a vil. in Lombsidy, where the 

French def. the Austrlans in June, 1859. 
Malta (ane. Metita), an isle belonging to 

England; Ar. 98 Sq. m., pop. 184,000, 

Cap.Valetta On this Island, St. Paul 

was wrecked. In 1590 it was taken by 

Charles 5th, who granted it to the 

Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The 

people are Roman Catholics. 
Mantua (ane. Ifantua), In Venetia, a 

strong but unhealthy city and fortress, 

nr. it the bpL of Virgil, the Latin poet, 

p. 37, 
Marengo, a vil. in Piedmont, eel. for a 

Vict, gained by the French under 

Napoleon 1st over the Austrlans on 

June 14, 1800. 
Marsala (ane. Lilyhaeuan), in Sicily, noted 

for its wines, p. 35. 
MessTnar ana Mesadna), in Sicily, a strong 

port, with grt. trade, p. 95. 
Milan (ane. MedioldnuTn\ in Lombardy, a 

fine city with grt. trade in books, pai>er, 

silks, A;c. It was the cap. of a Republic 

In 1056 ; of the duchy of Milan in 14th 

century; then passed succesi^ively under 

Spain and Austria, whs taken by the 

French in 1796 and 1800, but restored Ui 

Austria in 1815, and lastly made over to 

Sardinia in 1859. 
Minclo (ane Minetus), a tributary of the 

Po, N. of Italv. 
Moddna (ane MuClnaX cap. of Modena, 

manf . of woollens, velvets, &c., p. 32. 
Monop'oll, in prov. of Barl, Naples, grt. 

trade in wine, oil, &c.,p. 17. 
Mon'aco, nr. Nice, once the cap. of a small 

principal; ceded to France in 1861, 

p. 2. 
Monza, nr. Milan, once the cap. of the 

Lombard Kingdom, and where the iron 

crown of Lombardy was kept, p. 23. 
Naples (ane. Neap6lia\ cap. of the late 

kingdom of Naples, a large city and 

port, with a university and several 

hospitals, p. 447. 
Novaro, a strong tn. in Piedmont, where 

the Austrlans def. the Sardinians In 

1849, p. 27. 
Ofanto (ane Attftdua\ a river in Naples 

on the B. I 



Otranto (ane JTydruitfum), a seaport in 

prov. of Otranto, in Naples, p. a. 
Padua (ane PataokaH), in Venetia, a 

university ; bpl. of Livius, Behsonl, the 

traveller, &e, p. 58. 
Paler'mo (ane. Panormiiui)t cap. of Sicily* 

a largb seaport, seas of a university, 

p. 194. 
Parma (ane Pamia\ cap. of Parma, eek 

for its cheese, p. 46. 
Pavla (ane TYcfnum), in Lombardy, seat 

of a university, p. 25. 
Perugia (porroo-jaht ane Penuia), In 

Vmbria, a university, p. 19. 
Piacenza (ane Plaeentia), in Parma, manf. 

of woollens, &r«, p. 81. 
Pisa (peeza, ane P*«a«), In Tuscany, a c«L 

university; bpl. of Galileo, p. 28. 
Po (ane POdus), the chief river of Italy. 

on the N. 
Pontine Marshes, a very unhealthy but 

fertile district, between Rome and 

Naples, extending along (he coast for 

25 miles. 
Portici, a tn. In Naples, nr. Vesuvius, on 

the site of the ane Herculuidum, p. 17. 

TUBBBOV 151. —Ravenna (ane. 
Bavenna), in the Romagna, the seat of 
the Western Roman Empire at its close, 
of Odoacer in 476, of the Ostrogoths in 
493, and afterwards of the Exarchate of 
the Greek or Eastern Empire in 554, 
and of the Longobards in 754, p. 24. 

Reggio (red-jio, ane BhegiutH), in CalabrtA 
Ultra in Naples, a seaport, once a fa> 
mous city ; bpl. of Ariosto ; caplt. to 
Gen. Garibaldi, Aug. i860, p. 22. 

Rimini (ane Arimlnum), a seaport in the 
Romagna, on the Adriatic, p. 16. 

Rietl (re-Ortf), in the N. of Naples, with 
mineral springs, p. ii. 

ROMK (ane Boma), once the mistress ol 
the world, till lately the cap. of the 
Papal dominions, and in Nov. 1871 
was made the cap. of the Kingdom of 
Italy. It contains the Vatican or ancient 
paKce of the Popes, St. Peter's cathe- 
dral, and many ancient remains, 
p. 207. • 

San Marino, a small ane repnb. in the 
Marches ; ^r. 26 Sq. m.. Pop. 7^080. It is 
now wholly dependent on the Kingdom 
of Italy. 

Sardinia (ane Sardinia), a large IsUwd ; 
Ar. 9.359 Sq. m., divided Into two prove., 
Cagliari on the S. and Sassari on the N., 
P- 688. [|,. 24. 

8a8'8ari,In Sardinia, a port and university. 

Sicily (ane Sicilia), a large and fertile 
island, Ar. 10,556 Sq. m. ; the principal 
Exports are wines, fruits, olive-oil, 
cotton, and sulphur, p. 2,391,800, cap. 
Palermo. 

Sien'na (ane. 8ma-J%aia\ in Tuscany, a 
fine city, univers.. p, 22. 

Solferino, a vil. in Lombardy, where the 
French def. the Austrians In 1858. 
which terminated the war. 

Spezia, a port of Genoa, once the cap. of a 
duchy, p. 11. 

Spoleto (ane 8poletium\ in Umbria, on a 
rocky hill, with a eel. aqueduct, p. 20, 

SquiUace {.akwe-Uih^he, ane. Seylaciwin), 
a gulf and town of Naples, p. 8. 

Syracuse (ane SyractUae), a eel. city of 
Sicily, once the resid. of Dionfsina 
Hiero, Archimedes, &c., p. 18. 
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Tanm'to (ane. Ttarmlwm), In Naples, a 
BCHport, p. sa 

Tiber (anc TibirU), a river in Italy, flow- 
InK past Rome. 

TlToU (anc. snZwr), in the late Papal 
domln., with many anc remains, once 
the resid. of Mascenae, Horace, Cicero, 
&c., p. 0. 

Ticino (te-ehe&fw, anc TkstmuDt a branch 
of the Po, If. of Italy. 

TraiAnt (anc. Dr«p<Snum), a port on the 
W. of Sicily, p. 27. 

Turin (anc AuguKta TavairOfrwnX in 
Piedmont, a fine city, and university, 
fonnerly the cap. of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, and here the flr^t Parliament 
of the new Kingdom of Italy was beld, 
Feb. 18, 1861. The seat of Parliament 
was transferred from Turin to FUrrejute 
in 1865, and in 1871 to the old cap. Rome, 
p. 180. 

UrbTno (anc ITrbinum), in the Marches ; 
bpl. of Raphael, p. 1& 

Vaudois (v&-<2t0d-a) or Waldenses, an In- 
teresting, indastrious, and peaceable 
Christian people, living among tbe 
Cottian Alps In Piedmont, and nrcnpy- 
Ing a district about 22 miles by 16 niile^, 
divided into 15 parishes, each having a 
pastor and school. They were for many 



yeara most cn^cliy persecnted by the 
Roman Catholics. A( present tbe pop. 
is only about 22,000. [p. 60. 

Taletta, cap. of Malta, strongly fortifled, 

Ven'lce (anc Yenetia), cap. of Venetla, 
once styled the Queen of the Adriatic, 
long the cap. of a eel. repnb., tlie flrst 
raMrltlrae power in tbe world. It was 
ocrupled by the French from 1797 to 
1814, when It reverted to Austria. In 
1866, it was ceded by the Aastrians to 
the Kingdom of Italy, when King 
Victor Emmanuel entered it in trinmph 
on Nov. 7, 1866. The city is built ou 
several Islands, separated by canal8» 
p. 118. 

Verona (anc FerSna), In Venetla, manf. 
of woollens, he. ; bpl. of Nepos, Catullns, 
Pliny tbe younger, &c., and contains the 
tombs of tbe Scaligers, p. 103. 

Vicenza (anc ViMnXia), in Venetla, manf. 
uf woollens, silks, &c., p. 32. 

Villa-Franca, a tn. in Venetta, where a 
treaty of peace was signed bet. the 
Augtrians, French, and Sardinians in 
July, 1850. 

Vlter'bo (anc Vottumnae JVmttni), a tn. in 
late Papal domln., p. 14. 

Volturno (anc F«ttumi«s)> a river In 
Naples. 



&B880V 152i— 4kl2a. An(3IENT Geoorafht of It avi.— Ancient 
Italy -was known by several names : namely, by that of Italia (by which 
the Peninsula was generally called in the time of Augustus), and by the 
poetical names, Hesperiay Atuonia, and Saturnia. 

h. The Ciountry was early peopled by various Trihes^ speaking different 
languages, and following different habits and customs. 1. The North was occu- 
pied by the Oaul» or Celtt^ the lAgurians, and VeniH. Of these, the Oauls were 
oonspicuous for their bravery and impulsiveness. 2. The Centre was occupied 
by the EtrtucanSt distinguished for their early refinement, ingenuity and skill 
in porcelain and other arts. The Umbrians, supposed to be the most ancient 
tribe. The Sabines and SamniteSf remarkable for their industry, frugality, 
and hardiness. The Lafinij of whom the Bomans were a branch ; the j£qui 
iwd others. 8. The South was principally occupied by various colonies from 
<7reece, hence this district was frequently called Magma Orcecia. 

e. Of all the tribes occupying Italy, the Romans, a branch of the I>atinl, 
were the most remarkable ; who, from the smallest and most contemptible 
beginning, gradually became the sovereigns not only of Italy, but of the World. 
In them were combined strong practical sense, an ardent love of their country 
and sui)erlority, and a deep conviction of the necessity of union and submission 
to authority. Accustomed to toils and hardships from youth, and tnuned to 
tbe practice of truth, industry, frugality, and all those virtues whioh are calcu- 
lated to exalt a nation, the early Bomans pressed on with indomitable perse- 
-veranoe in a victorious career, subdulngi first the tribes contiguous to them, and 
then, ultimately, every important nation of the ancient world. Whatever 
country they conquered they endeavoured to civilise and improve, by intro* 
ducing their language, laws, and 
of their skill and wisdom. 



customs ; and have left imperishable remains 



1kl3. Divisions.— Ancient Italy may be conveniently divided into 3 Great 
Divisions: 1. Northern; 2. Central; 8. Bouthem. 

1. Thb Northern Division comprised— 1. Istria; 2. Venetia; 8, Gallia 
Cisalpina ; and 4. liguria. 

1. Istria lay to the N.-E., having Venetia on the N., Illyrlcum on the E.,, 
and the Adriatic on' the West. Its chief town was Pola, now I'ola. 

2. Vbnbtia lay on the N.-W. of Istria, and to the N. of the Adriatic. 

Its chief Totone were— 

Tbkoestb now Trieste. Aquilkia now Aqnileia. 



Patavium „ Padua. 
Its chief River was— Ath£bis, the Adige. 



V EBON A 



Vtruna. 
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3a. Gauja CtbalpIna or Gkinl South of the Alps, was botxnded on the N. by 
the Alps, on the B. by the AthStda ; on the 8. by the BubYoo : and on the W. by 
Liguiia. It was frequently subdivided into two districts ; nam^, OcUlia Tran*' 
pad&na^ or Gaul, lying N. of the Padtu or Po ; and Oullia Citpaddnat or Ganl, 
S. of the Po. It was also frequently called CUerior or nearer, in opposition to 
Ulterior or furtbMer, which was applied to OaUia TraTualpina or modem France, 

b. /ft GaUia Trarupaddnaj the chief Totctu were— 

Maktua now Mantua. Mbdiolabttv now Milan. 

Brixia „ Brescia. TiClsUM „ Paviet. 

OBBMdsA „ Cremona. Augusta TAUBnrdEUX „ Tnrin. 

Tbe chief Bivere were— Pasus, the Po, and Its Northerly branches, namely 
TiantUf the TUxno ; Addua. the Adda ; Ollius. the OgliOt and Murcius, the Mincio. 

c. In OaUia CHspadanat the chief Ibtens were— 

Batbnsa now Ravenna. MutIka now Modena. 

BonSnia „ Bologna. Parxa „ Parma. 

Placbstia „ Piacenaa. Fayestia „ Faenza. 

The chief Rivers were the Padus and its southern branches, namely, Trbbia now 
T^Mna ; Sadtenna no«r Penarot and in the 8.-E. RQJtPico now Fiumieino. 

4. LianBiA was bounded on the N. by GktUia Transpad&na ; on the E. by 
GaUia Cispad&na ; and on the S. by the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Its chief Towns were— 

NicsABA now yiee. QesHa now Genoa. 

Its chief River was the TanIbus now Tanaro. 



IbBSBOV 153> GxiniiAL Italy comprised— 1. Etniria ; 2. tJmbria ; 
3. Pic€num ; 4, The Country of the Sabini, Yestlni, Marsi, Peligni« &c. ;. 
6. Samnium ; 6, Latium ; 7. Campania. 

1. Btruria lay on the S. of Gallia Cispod&na, and to the E. of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. Its chief Totcns were — 

LuoA nowl^tcea. Pisab now Pi«a. FabsOlax now JVew^e. 

Flobbhtza „ Florence. Clusiux „ * Chiusi. Pbbusia „ Pervgia. 

Falbrii „ FcMerL Vbii. nr. Isola Famese. 

Its chief Rivers and Lakes were— Arnur, the Amo; TibIbis, the Tiber; Laoub 
TBASixfiHUS, Lake of Perugia; Laous Vaoixonis, Bassano. 

2. TJmbria was bounded on the N. by GaUia Cispad&na, and on the W. by 
Etruria. Its chief Towns were — 

SPOLiTiux now Spoleto. Abikinuh now Rimini. 

Its chief Rivers were— TibISbis, the SHber; Mbtaubus, Metauro. 

8. PicSnum was bounded on the W. by Umbria, and on E. by the Adriatic. 

Its chief Totcns were— 

A^odBA now Aneona. AscttLUM now Aseoli. 

ADBIA „ Airi. FiBMUH „ Firmo. 

Its chief River was Tbubntius now T^renio. 

4. The SabInt had Umbria on the N.-W. ; PicSnum on N.-E. ; and Latium 
on the S. Near the Sabines dwelt the Mabsi, YbstIni, and the Pkligxi. 

The chief 8aMne Towns were- 

RBlTfi now RiBti. CUBBS now Oorrese. 

The chief Rivers were the Nab, Tibbb, and Asio. 

6. Samnium, with the FrextAni, had on the N. the MarrucSni and PeHgni ; 
on the E. the Adriatic and Apulia ; on the S. Lucania ; and on the tV. Latium 
and Campania. 

The chief Towns of Samnium were— 

^SBBKiA now Isemia. BBSTBTEVirrM now Benevento 

BoTilKUM „ Bqjano. Cavi>ivm, at. mod. Arpaja. 

Chief Toums of the Frentdni were— 

Obtova now Ortona. AirxIvuM now Lanetana. 
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Cbtef Riven were-SAGBtrs, Sangro; Tifkekus, W«"»o ; AufIdus, OfmOo', Vui/- 
TUIIKU8, yoUumo. 

6. Latium was bounded on the N. by Etniria and SaWni ; <>» E. by Sammum 
and the Marai ; on S. by Campania. Its chief Tnbia were the Latwi, Volm, 
Hemici, ^qui, Aumneit &c. ^ 

The chief Towna were— , «, -^ 

TiBUB „ Tivoli, PttARSESTE „ Paleatnna. TUbOCLCM „ J™«». 

AKiciA "LaRiecia. AanliA ,, Ardea. ^Jt'^^^ ^^aA." 

AUi'lSCM „ ArpilU}. CORIOLI. ALBA L.OHUA. 

Its Chief Rivera were-TiBftais, the Tiber ; AKio, the Teoerone ; Liais, Gerigliano. 

7. Campania was bounded on the N. by Latium, on the B. by Samnium, 
and on the S. by Lucania. 

Its chief Towns were— 

BaUk now Beja. NoLA nowJVoto Putboli now P(wawh. 

SUttUKSTUM „ Sorrento. Salbbsum ,, Salerno. 

Hbbcclanbum and Pompkji, ur. Vesuvius, both destroyed 

KBSSOW 154. Southern Italy, called Afagna Oracia, from the num- 
ber of Greek Colonies which it contained, comprised— 1. Apulia ; 2. CaiaDna ; 
3. Lucania ; 4. Bruttium. 

1. At>CLiA had on the W. Samnium ; on the B. the Adriatic. Its chief Tribe* 
where the Apuli, Dauniif and Peucetii. 

Its chief Toxona were— 
ABPi n«)w Arpa. CasGsidm now CanOaa. VBNtrsiA now Venoaa. 

Us chief Rivera were— Tifbrnus, Bifenio ; Aufidus, 0/anto 

2. Calabrlv was the name of the Peninsula which formed the heel of Italy 
South of the Peucetu. The Greeks named it Messapia and lapygia. 

The chief Towna were— 

BRUNDDSiUM now Brindiai. Hydbuntum now Otmnto 

Tabbstcm „ Taianto. Callipolis „ OalUpolt. 

3. LrcAJHA was bounded on the N. by Campania, Samnium, and ApuUa ; 
and on the S. by Bruttium. 

Its chief Tovma were— , „ « ^ 

MfiTAPosTUM; HbraclEa; StBXEis; Thurii; Velia; Paestum. Pesto. 

4. BuumuM occupied the Southern extremity of the ItaUan Peninsula, 
having Lucania on the North. 

Its chief ToiCTia were— 

Rkkium „ Reggio. Petelia „ Strongoii. 

«14. The Italian Islands were-1. Corsica; 2. Sardinia; 3. Sldlia; 
4. Mellta ; 6. Lipareae Insulae, and the adjacent islands. 

1. CORSICA, rap. MabiXna on the East. 

2. Sabdixia, cap. Cabalis, Cagliari. 

3. SiciHA now Sicily ; chief Tuvma— 

MESSAKA no^- Mesaina. CatXha now gotonto. fjf^f «^S "^^^^JSJ^- 

CAMARfxA „ Camarana. Agkigbntum „ Gtrgtmtx. Lilybakum „ MaraaM, 
bBEPlsfUM „ Trapani. Pakobmus „ PtUemu). 

4. MELlTA now Malta ; Gaulos now Gozo. 

5. LiPABEAB IN80L.AB, the LipaH lalanda. 

yote.~ThB preceding sketch of the Andent Geography of Italy ^^l^f ^JfJ^* 
for enabUng the student to know the exact locality of the early tribes and their 
chief towni. The Eiatory of Ancient Rotne, from its 'eP'^*^^^^^^^^?? 
7.W B.C. to the extinction of the Western Empi^ ^^i^^/'^^J^'^^rSi frZ^^^ 
some of the excellent works ^h-eady published on t^^* subject. -The foUovm^gte 
a bummary of the principal Events from the Extinction of the Western Empire 
to the close pf 1871. 
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XS8S017 155.— Sketch of Italian Hiettort from a.d. 476 to 1871. 

41 5a. 476 A.D. TO 800.— Oresteg, a Patrician and Q«neral of the umy of 
Italy, having deposed his emperor, Julius Nepos, in 475, elevated to the purple 
his own son, Romulus Augustus, a mere youth, styled in contempt AitgtutMus* 
Soon after hia elevation, the barbarian mercenaries, or Federates, in the service 
of the Western Empire, made a demand of one third of the lands in Italy as a 
remuneration. On the emperor's refusal to grant this, thej revolted under 
Ododcer, the leader of the fferUli, a German tribe supposed to have originally 
come from Scandinavia. A decisive battle was fought near Pavia, when Orostes 
was defeated and Mlled, and the young emperor deposed, but permitted to retire 
on a pension to Lucullanum in Csunpania, where he soon after died. This defeat 
terminated the Western Empire in 476, when Ododcer was hailed by his troops 
* King of Italy ; ' his prudence, however, never permitted him to assume either 
the purple or the diadem. He caused the ancient institutions to be respected, 
the laws to be enforced, and agriculture to be extensively encouraged. After a 
reign of 14 years (476 to 490) he was attacked by Theodaric, king of the Ostro, or 
Eastern Gotfu. After sustaining three defeats, he was driven into Bavenna, 
where he was blockaded for nearly 3 years. At last he surrendered on oonditiDn 
that his life should be spared ; but shortly after, he was stabbed at a solemn 
banquet given to faJm by his rival in 493. 

Theodoric then became sole master of all Italy from the Alps to the extreme 
South, and made Ravenna hia capital. His rei^ni, which lasted 33 years, from 
493 to 5'i6, was one of great national prosperity. The cruel deaths, however, of 
the philosophers SymmAchus in 526, and Boethius in 526, have left a stain on his 
character. At his death in 526, tiis grandson Athalaric, a vicious youth, 
succeeded, but soon died from excess. His successor, Vitiges^ was defeated by the 
renowned Beliiariu*, general of Justinian, Emperor of the East, and sent a 
prisoner to Constantinople in 541. Totila, the next king, a brave general, after a 
prolonged resistance, fell in battle in 552, fighting agajjist Nartes, the succeeaor 
of Beliaarius. In Totila the G-othic dominion in Italy terminated, for the 
Central and Southern parts were conquered, and formed into a province of the 
Eastern Empire, called the Exarchate or Yioeroyalty of Ravekna. Narses 
was appointed the first Exarch. The Exarchate included the old capital. Hornet 
and extended from Bavenna to the extreme South. Rome, however, was espe- 
cially favoured by being allowed to be governed by a Patrician, appointed by the 
Emperor, while its bishop or pope was permitted to exercise a Idnd of paternal 
and spiritual authority. 

b. The Northern part of Italy, which still belonged to the €K>ths, was invaded 
in 568, and wrested from them by Alboin, the chief or king of the Lombards (or 
Longobardi, long-bearded, a German tribe of the Snevlc race). Alboin soon 
reduced the whole of the North, and formed It into a kingdom, with Pavia as the 
capital. The Lombards introduced the Feudal System into Italy, by dividing 
the country into districts, over each o£ which a duke or mllituy leader was 
appointed. 

c. The Bishops or Popes of Rome, who after the Lombard invadon, though 
still nominally subject to the Greek Emperors, had obtained considerable ^- 
fluence in the districts around them, while they were the acknowledged heads of 
the Latin or Western Church. They now eagerly availed themselves of every 
opportunity of extending their temporal as well as their spiritual authority. 
The Latin Church had already greaXtj departed both in doctrine and practioe 
from primitive Christianity, by the multix>licaiion of rites and ceremonies, the 
worship of images, invocation of saints, prayers for the dead, &c. About 
726 A.D., Leo, Emperor of the East, frequently called the Iconockut, or ime^e 
destroyer, issued an Edict proscribiag the use of images and religious pictur^ 
In oompUanoe with this, the Eastern churches were cleansed from idolatry. 
But G-REeK>RT 2nd, Bishop of Rome, not only resisted the edict of Leo, but 
audaciously asserted that the lise of images bad descended from the times of the 
apostle ! He then proceeded to excoinmnnicate the Emperor, to throw ofE his 
allegiance to him, and to invite Litttprand, the Lombard Emg, to seiae on 
Ravenna and Roouigna for the Church. liutprand readily accepted the invita- 
tion, and succeeded in wresting those places from the Exarchate, but annexed 
them to his own dominions. His succeaaor Adolphus proceeded further, by 
summoning Rome to acknowledge him as her lawful sovereign. Upon this the 
next Pope, Stephen, pursuing the same policy as his predecessoi*, besought the 
aid of Pepin, King of France, who crossed the Alps at the head of a Prankish 
army, defeated Astolphus, and having wrested Ravenna and the Bomagna from 
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his grasp, presented them as adonation, it is said, to the Church in 754 a.d. No 
sooner, however, was Astolphus released from the presence of his enemy than he 
withheld the promised territory. On this, Pepin again crossed the Alps, and 
again compelled Astolphus to submit and fulfil his engagement. After this 
double chastisement, the Lombard kingdom began to decline. In 774, Desideriust 
the last Lombard king, having given shelter to Queen Geberge, the widow of 
Carloman, brother of Charlemagne, was attacked and deposed, and compelled to 
retire to a monastery. The Lombard kingdom was then annexed to that of the 
Franks in 776 a.d. 

d. The preceding period presented only a series of barbaric inroads, incessant 
wars, and violent changes, while the country exhibited a scene of widespread 
desolation and misery. Several towns were compelled to form alliances with 
each other for their mutual defence, and appoint their own magistrates, some of 
whom obtained hereditary power which they transmitted to their descendants. 
Thousands of the inhabitants sought safety amidst the lagoons and marshes on 
the shores of the Adriatic, where, by degrees, they laid the foundation of a city 
destined to become the capital of the subsequently powerful republic of Venice. 

416a« A.D. 800 to 1508.— In a.d. 800, Charlemagne having visited Rome to 
quell a tumult raised against his friend Pope Leo 8rd, was consecrated by him 
•* Emperor of the Romans." Charlemagne's Empire then embraced nearly all 
France, the greater part of Germany, the Northern and Central portions of 
Italy to the borders of modem Naples, and the Northern part of Spain as far as 
to tiie Ebro. The Southern part of Italy was occupied partly by the reduced 
Greek Exarchate, and partjy by the Saracens. Rome, though nominally subject 
to Charlemagne, was in reality under the sway of the Pope. 

b. Under the weak and divided rule of Oharlemt^ne's successors, Italy was 
parcelled out into numerous principalities and states, governed at first by 
o«>nnts, marquises, and other feudatories of the new Western Empire. As the 
principal towns rose in population and wealth, they gradually made themselves 
independent of their feudal chie&, and formed so many Commonwealths. Then 
arose innumerable quarrels and wars between the towns and the great lords; 
between one town and another ; between the lords also with each other ; and 
last of all, between a combination of towns and lords against the kings of 
Germany, who styled themselves the successors of Charlemagne, and assumed 
the often merely nominal title of Kings of Italy and Emperors of the West. At 
one period, tJie Sai-acens threatened the greater pEurt of the Western shore. As a 
protection against their incursions. Pope Leo 4th, about 847, sarrounded with 
walls the churches of the apostles Peter and Paul on the Vatican Mount, which 
thus formed a new quarter, and was named from him the Leonine City. 

e. In the midst of all this confusion, several considerable states were formed, 
such as the Papal States, the duchies of Benevento and Salerno, the Elingdom of 
Sicflif and Apulia under the Normans, the Republics of Venice, Florence, Genoa, 
and Pisa, and lastly the duchy of Milan. The Dukes of Savoy, originally a 
transalpine dynasty, also acquired Piedmont and other possessions on the South 
side of the Alps. Such was the origin of the Italian States in the Middle Ages. 

4l7a« 1508 to 1798. — At the commencement of the 16th century, so power- 
ful had the Republic of Venice become, that a League, called the League of 
Cambray (a town in the N. of France), was fonned in 1508 to humble her po^^^er. 
This League comprised the warlike and ambitious Pope Julian 2nd (the origi- 
nator of it), the Emperor Maximilian, Louis 12th of France, and Ferdinand 5th 
(the Catholic), of Spain. By this League, the Venetians lost for a time the whole 
of their continental possessions, which, however, they recovered in 1512. 

b» On the elevation to the Imperial Dignity in 1519 of Charles 5th, grandson of 
Fadlnaild of Spain, the Italian cities were destined again to experience many 
ohangea. About 1527, Charles bth established by conquest the dominion of the 
house of Austria over the Duchy of Milan, and over the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, which dominion on his abdication he gave up to his son PhiUp 2nd, and 
his saooeesora of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria. Spain continued 
to rule these territories till the beginning of the 18th century, when, by the 
extinction of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, Lombardy was trans- 
ferred in 1706 to the German branch of the same house, and in 1734, Naples and 
Sicily were formed into an independent kingdom under a Spanish Prince, Don 
Carlos, who was crowned King as Charles 7tb. In 1718, the Duke of Savoy 
asaamed the title of King <^ Sardinia, ae that island had then been ceded to him 
as an eqvUvalenI} for Sicily, ififliich was surrendered to the Emperor, and after- 
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wards, as above stated, formed in 1734 a portion of the Kingdom of Naples. 
During this century, Venice^ Tuscany, and Genoa, as well as the monaxtthJfiS of 
Sardinia, Naples and Sicily, figured among the sovereign atatea of Europe, whOt 
Lombardy belonged to Austria. 
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the armies of the French under Napoleon Buonaparte, and Pope Pius 6th deposed, 
wliile Venice disappeared from the list of sovereign states, and became an 
Austrian province. In 1805, Napoleon having become emperor, formed a Mng- 
dom of Italy, which, however, did not include one-third of Italy. He annexed 
another third to the French Empire, and gave Naples first to his brother Joseph, 
and then, on his transference to the throne of Spain, he gave it to his brother- 
in*law Murat. In 1814, the French having evacuated Italy, the various States 
were restored to their former condition, except that Venice remained ander 
Austria, and Oenoa was annexed to the Sardinian monarchy. 

b. In 1859, the Italian Patriots urged the King of Sardinia to make a grand 
effort to amalgamate the petty sovereignties into one strong united Kingdom. 
For this purpose, the aid of Napoleon 3rd, Emperor of the French was sought 
and procured. Tlie first object of the two sovereigns was the expulsicm of the 
Austrians from Lombardy. War was accordingly declared against Austria in 
Aptil 1859. In this war the Austrians suffered several defeats, particularly at 
JHontebello (May 20), Magenta (June 4), and Sol/erino (on June 24). Chi Jul^ 11 
following, preliminaries of peace were signed at Villcifraneaf when Lombardy 
was ceded to Sardinia. 

e. In 1860, Revolutions occurred in Tuscany, Parma, Modena,and the Romagna^ 
when the inhabitants, having expelled their princes, voted by universal sujSrage 
for Annexation to Sardinia, which was accepted by the King. Shortly after- 
wards, the Eling and the Sardinian Parliament ceded the provinces of Savoy and 
Nice to France, in consideration of the services rendered to the ItaUan cause by 
the French Emperor in the war against Austria. In May of the same year. 
Garibaldi landed at Marsala in Sicily, defeated the Neapolitan troops in several 
engagements, and assumed the authority of Dictator. He next invaded Napl^ 
compelled Francis 2nd to withdraw, and being joined by a Sardinian army, 
subjugated the whole kingdom ; when, on Nov. 7, he resigned his Dictatorship, 
and saluted Victor Emmanuel, " King of Italy.*' The new Kingdom then 
comprised the whole Peninsula, except Venetia, the Pope's Dominions, and San 
Marino. 

d. The next alliance formed by Italy was with Prussia, in May 1866, in order 
to expel the Austrians from Venetia. In June following, war was accordingly 
declared against Austria by both these powerK. The Italians were defeated both 
at Custozza and Versa on land, and near Lissa in a naval engagement. The 
Austrians, however, having suffered several terrible defeats in Grermany by the 
Prussians, were compelled to make i)eace. By the treaty of peace signed bX 
Vienna in Oct. 1866, Venetia was ceded to Italy ; and in November folio ^ring it 
was, by a plebiscitum of the Venetians, formally annexed to the newly. Formed 
Kingdom of Italy. In Nov. 1870, Uie Papal Territory was by a plebisciSum of 
the Roman people wrested from the power of the Pope, and annexed to the 
Kingdom of Italy, thus completing the unification of the whole country under 
one Sovereign. On July 2, 1871, the city of Bomb was declared the capital of 
modem, as it had been of andent, Italy. 

419a. Growth and Influencb of Papal BoME.~Bome has long been the 
centre of that great Spiritual Despotism, which for centuries held unbounded, 
sway over Europe. Its influence, however, began to decline at the R^ormaUon, 
and recently Italy, Austria, and even Sp€tin have thrown off its yoke. As a 
Temporal Power, the rise of the Popedom dates from the year 765 aj>., when 
Pepin, Mayor of the Palace at Paris (having procured the sanction of the Pope 
to depose his sovereign, Childeric 3rd, and assume the sovereignty himself), 
acceded to the solicitation of the Pope to wrest Bavenna and the Bomagna 
from the power of Astolphus, King of the Lombards. Pepin defeated AstolphTB, 
and subdued the coveted territory, which he bestowed on the Pope. To this 
Charlemagne added the provinces of Perugia and Spoleto. In 1053, Henry 8rd. 
Emperor of Ghermany, added the city of Benevento and the adjacent tendtoiy. 
In 1102, Matilda, Marchioness of Tuscany, added the district afterwards called 
the " Patrimony of St. Peter." Other portions were afterwards obtained, till the 
whole ultimately exceeded upwards if 17,000 Square Miles. In 1808, the Papa! 
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Btates were forcibly incorporated into the Kingdom of ItalyTinder Napoleon 1st, 
tout wore restored to the Pope in 1815 by the Congress of Vienna. In 1859, the 
Romagna revolted from the Pope, which was followed in 1860 by the secession of 
the Marches and Umbria. Lastly, in Nov. 1870, his remaining territory was 
wrested from him, and at the entreaty of the inhabitants themselves, the district 
was annexed to the modem Kingdom of Italy, with Rome as the future capital. 

h. In EeclegUutical Affairs, the Pope is the absolute and irresponsible ruler of 
the Boman Catholic Church. His decisions axe held to be i^faUU>U, from which 
there is no appeal. 

• <. The Pope may seek advice from the sacred college of Cardini^, consisting, 
when complete, of 70 persons. The Cardinals are considered Princes of th6 
Ghnrch, and, till lately, governed when the Pontifical throne was vacant^ On 
the deinise of a Pope, the cardinals elect by votes a successor from their own 
<mier. He who receives the votes of two-thirds of the members is declared 
elected. 

d. The inquiring Student, wishful to Imow by whatmeans the Popes obtained 
their Temporal P^er, and assumed unbounded control over the consciences and 
afEairs of men, is referred to an article entitled " Annals of the Papacy," given in 
tiie Sunday at Home for 1860, p. 109. This article is an analysis of a work written 
by the Marquis D' Azeglio, called ** The Court of Rome and the Gospel" He will 
tbne learn the double dealing and subterfuges which have been adopted from its 
earliest days by the court of Borne, to extend the limits of its territory and its 
temporal antiiority. Now having recourse to a forged donation of the Emperor 
Constantino, now to the false decretals of Isidore, both documents declared 
condemnable impostures by Bossuet himself; now appropriating, like Pope 
Zacharias, the principal cities of the Exarchate to the prejudice of his acknow- 
ledged sovereign, the Bmperor of the East ; now, like Innocent 2nd, sending, in 
the name of St. Peter, to King Pepin of France, a letter which he declared had 
oome down from heaven, and had been written by the Prince of the Apostles 
himself, exhorting that monarch to send an army to the speedy aid of the 
Church 1 He will there also see how the Popes, who once needed the consent of 
the first Christian Emperors to be legitimately elected, and bowed to the civil 
power under the infidel or Arian, Herull and Ostrogoths, succeeded at last in 
raising themselves above all the monarchs of the earth, and arrogating the right 
of deposing Kings ftom their thrones, and releasing sul^acts from their idle- 
glance, &o. 

4(20a— 2nk« House o/Sanoy. 

In 1416, the Oounta of Savoy adopted, by the permission of the Eraperor of Oermany, 
the title of JDuke, and in 1418, tbey acquired the principality of Piedmont. AC the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713, they obtained the island of Sicily with the title of King. 
ateily was exchanged In 1790 for the isle of Sardinia, to which henceforth, the Royal 
Xngnitj remained attached. Genoa and the surrounding territory were added In 
1815 to the Sardinian dominions. The direct male line in the House of Saroy became 
extinct with King Carlo Felix In 1831, when, by the existing Salie Law^ the crown 
leil to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the House of Savoy-CarignaTio, a title derived from a 
■maU town In the province of Turin, and assumed by a younger branch of the Savoy 
funlly. King Charles Albert, the first of the Oarignano branch, abdicated March S8, 
1949, in favour of his son, the present King, Victor Emmanuel 2nd, born March 14, 
1820. and proclaimed King of Italy by the Italian Parliament, March 17, 1801. 
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421. The Turkish or Ottoman Empxsb comprises — 1. Turkey 
m Europe^ or Turkey Proper, with its Tributary Provinces on 
the Danube ; 2. Turkey in Asia, which comprises Asia Minor or 
Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Syria, Mesopotamia, the Hedjaz or 
West Part of Arabia, and Cyprus ; 3. Turkey in Africa, which 
comprises Egypt (under a Khedive or hereditary Viceroy), Nubia, 
Dongola, Sennaar, with Meroe ; Tripoli with Barca and Fezean ; 
and 'funis, which is almost independent. 



%ZZa. Physicai,. — Extent, ^e. — The Area of Turkey Proper, ex- 
clusive of the Tributary Provinces in Europe, is 138,203 sq. miles ; 
I\)p. 10.500,000; Cap. Constantinoflb. 

b. Seas, Gulfs, Straits. — Black or Euxine Sea; Bosporus, car 
Strait of Constantinople ; Sea of Marmora ; the Dardanelles, or the 
Hellespont; the Archipel'ago ; the Gulfs of Saros, Enos, Contessa, 
Monte Santo, Cassandra, Salonika, and Volo, and the Ionian and 
Adriatic Seas. 

e. Chief Islands. — Candia or Crete, governed by a Pasha ; Rhodes 
and the Turkish Spor'ades (or scatter^ islands), namely, Scarpanto, 
Cos, Kalimno, Patmos, Nicaria, Samos, Scio, MitylgnS, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Samothraki, Thasos, and the small islands near the coast of 
Asia, all of which are under the Pasha of Rhddes, who is subordi- 
nate to the Capitan Pasha. 

d. Capes. — On the East, are Kalagria, Emineh, Monte Santo, 
Drapano, and Paliuri ; on the West, are Linguetta and RodonL 

423a. Surface, — Turkey, South of the Danube, is an undulating 
region of hiUs and valleys, mountains, and table-lands of little 
elevation. In Bulgaria are extensive Plains, which, as they ap- 
proach the Danube, abound with stagnant markets. Tbib Balkan, 
an extensive mountain chain, traverses the centre from E. toW. In 
Rumelia are several elevated Plateaux ; and in Thessaly, many 
beautiful valleys. Almost every part of the country is well 
watered. 

h. Mountains. — ^The Balkan Mts., between Bulgaria and Rumelia, 
from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. ; Sharra-Tagh, on the West of the Balkan, 
10,000 ft.; Dinaric Alps, on the West of Bosnia, of which the 
highest point is Mt. Dinara, 7,500 ft. South of these are the Little ' 
Beilkan ; Despota Dagh, or Rhodope, 8,000 ft. ; the Pindus Range, 
between Albania and Thessaly, 6,000 ft. ; with Ossa, Pelion, and 
Olympus, in Thessaly ; and Mt. Ida, in Candia, 7»600 ft. 

c. The chief Plains are — the Plain of Wallachia and the Plain of 
Bulgaria. 
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d. Rivers, — The Danube, with its Northern tributaries — ^the 
Pruth, Sereth, and Aluta ; its Southern — Morara, Sava, and Drina. 
South of the Salkan are — ^the Marrtza, Stiymon, and Vardar. 

e. The Lakes are — Scutari, 145 sq. m. ; Ochrida, 95 sq. m. ; and 
Janina, all of which are in Albania. There are also many smaller 
lakes in other parts. 



iOn Climate, ^c» — The Climate of European Turkey is much 
colder than that of the parts of Italy and Spain, under the same 
latitudes ; and is so changeable that at Constantinople the tem- 
perature yaries 30° in a few hours. In the recesses of the highest 
mountains, snow lies during the greater part of the year. The 
Winter in general is severe ; while the Summer is frequently very 
hot. Albania enjoys in general a delightful climate, though it is 
occasionally visited by destructive earthquakes. 

b. The Ifean Annual Temperature at Constantinople Is seP Fabr., of winter is 40o, of 
aummer 71o Fahr. e. Baiv/aU.— The annual quantity is moderate. 

425. tSoil, ^e. — ^The Soil is in general veiy fertile, yielding in 
abundance, according to the Latitude and elevation, ^e various 
vegetables, fruits, and cereals of the surrounding countries. There 
are many extensive Forests. 

b. Minerals, — ^Tbe chief Minerals are iron, lead, copper, and marble, of which 
there are several mines in various parts of the ooimtiy. Several of the 
mountain chains are supposed to contiAn ores not only of the useful but of the 
precious metals ; for, anciently there were gold mines of great value, e. The 
Wild Animals oompxise the brown bear, the wolf, wild boar, chamois, fox, 
jac^, &c Deer and game are plentiful. 

%4LSam Political Divisions.— For administrative purposes, Turkey in Europe 
(Including the Tributary Provinces) Is divided Into 14 EyaXeta or General Gtovern- 
ments, each under a Pasha of the first rank ; these are subdivided Into 43 SanjaJes or 
smaUer provinces under lieutenant-governors or Pashas of the second rank ; and 
these Into 876 Kazaa or districts under Inferior officers. Turkey in Asia has 18 
eyalets, 78 sanjaks, and 858 kazas. Turkey in Africa has 3 eyalets, 17 sanjato, and 86 
kasas. The preceding divisions are of little utility to general readers. 

b. The f oHowtng are the old and Hlstorieal Provisoes, with the pop. of the chief 
towns in Uwusanda :— 

Provineea, OMnS Towns, 

t n»i».^. fShumla, 60; Sopbfa, ao; Wlddln, 35; Rustchuk, 80; 

i. x>aigsna . • .^ Vama 16* Slllstrla SS 

3. Rnmella with Mace- / Constantinople, 800;'Ad'rianople, 140, Salonlca, 70; Oalli- 

donla and Tlirace ^\ pdll,oo. 
8. Thessaly . . . Larissa, 36. 

4. Albania with Eplrus Joanlna, 35 ; ScatSrI, 34. 

'^ *JSd He™govlS"!}BoBnar8eraI, 70 ; Bangaluka. 16 ; Mostar, 13. 
s. Gandla or Crete . . Oandla, sa 

7. Rhodes and the Bpor*- 1 t,k«^«. <> 
«des . . . .|Bhodes,8. 



158. — %Xt(u Iin>vsTBiAL PuBSinrs. — Agricvltwrey 
4v, — In consequence of the many unjust exactions made on the 
native cultivators of the land, or rayahs, as they are called. Agricul- 
ture is in a backward state. Ten times the produce might be raised 
were the inhabitants protected from vexatious exactions. 

h. The principal Products are maize, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, and 
rioe on the banks of some of the rivers. Figs, oranges, lemons, the finest fruits, 
with flax, hemp, cotton, tobacco, &c., grow in great abundance, c. Animals. — 
Great numbers of sheep and goats are reared, the flecdi of which constitutes the 

m2 
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principal animal food of the inhaUtants. Hones of a naaH breed andcaMi 

are aL«o nomeroiui. 

428a. Manufactures, ^c. — The Mannfactnres of Turkey aro 
mostly of a domestic kind ; the principal are saddles, coaise wewUen 
cloths, copper and tin utensils, a little cotton and linen ; with silk» 
Ht Salonica and Larissa ; and carpets in Bulgaria and Servia. Tan- 
neries and distilleries of brandy are numerous. Embroidery is 
carried on by females ; muslins are made in Constantinople. There 
are also in various parts cotton, printing, and dye works. 

h. Commerce, — The Commercial System is the best feature in the policy of 
Turkey ; for, except in the article of previsions, no restrictionu on commerce 
exist ; and, on the payment of a small duty, the importation of all lorrign 
ivoduce is freely permitted. The chief Export* of Turkey to Great Britain aare 
wool, hides, wheat, raw cotton, silk, tobacco, raisins, figs, honey, carpets, 
leather, &c., the value of which in 1870 was 7,719,662/. The Import* into 
Turkey from Oreat Britain consist chiefly of manufactured goods, as cotton^ 
fabrics, cotton-yam, wrought-iron, woollens, machinery, &c., tlie value of 
which in 1870 amounted to 7,657429;. The wealthier classes oi Tarks are 
generally too apathetic and indolent for commercial pursuits, which they leave 
to the Qreeks, Armenianii Amaouts, and Jews. Transactions are mostly 
carried on for ready money, c. Roads, Jtc. — The Hoads throughout are mo>t 
wretched, so that they can scarcely be said to exist. Wheel carriages aie of 
course not used ; and the caravans of merchants consist of horstrs and camels, 
by which almost all merchandise is conveyed. The ttreeU in the towiu are 
narrow, crooked, and dirty, and rarely either paved or lighted. Of Railroads, 
there are only two small Unes, one at Kustendji and the other at Yama. 
d. The chief Forts are Constantinople, Yolo, Salonica, Galliiwli, Yama, and 
Burghaz. 

429a. Social Condition. — Govemfnent. — ^The Government fe, 
in principle, despotic, under a Eovereign styled Sultan, or Grand 
Seignior ; but, of late years, it has been administered with compa^ 
rative mildness. The Executiye is frequently too weak to restrain 
or punish the individual tyranny of the Pashas or Governors in the 
remote provinces. 

b. The authorUy of the Sultan is principally based on the Koran, or Record of 
Mahometan Faith. Were he to abandon its doctrines, or act contrary to ite 
precepts, he would loosen his authority ; and in extreme cases, subject hjr mw Jf 
to be deposed. Hence, his power, though in general absolute, is, in the above 
circumstances, limited. So long as the influence of the Koran exists, the Tm*ks 
caimot amalgamate with the dependent population. With retrard to the Sueees- 
sion to the throne, the reigning monarch has a right to name his sucoesaor ; yet, 
in general, the oldest male heir, though not a son, may suooeed ; thus, the late 
Sultan was succeeded by his brother, the present Sovereign, and not by his son; 
then 21 years of. age. 

c. The Legislative,— TSext to the Koran, the laws of the MuUeka, a code formed of . 
the supposed sayings of Mahomet, and the decisions of his immediate siicoessora, ' 
are binding on the sovereign. In his Legislative capacity the Sultan is assisted 
by two high dignitaries — the Grand Vizier, who is head of the temporal govern- 
ment, and the Sheik-ul-Islam or Grand Mtifti, who is head of tibe church and 
supreme interpreter of the Koran. Formerly, on important occasions, the 
Sultan applied to the Grand Mufti for a fetwa, or legal opinion, to ascertain . 
whether his intended course of action was in aocordauce with the Koran ; bat 
this mode Is now rarely followed. 

d. The Executive.— In the government of the Empire, the Sultan is assisted 
by a Divan or ministerial ooandl, consisting of the follorv^ing members : — 1. The 
Grand Vizier, who is the chief officer and head of the civil government ; and, 
in the absence of the Sultan, is President of the Divan. 2. The ReiS'^endi, or 
miDister for foreign aflEairs. 8. The j8^ra.U-/er, or commander-in-chief. 4. The 
Capitan Pasha, or Grand Admiral and minister of Marine. 6. The T^terdar^ 
or minister of Finance. The other ministers are those of Commerce and A^- 
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^Su l t u TB, at PoMoe, of Justioe, of Public InBtraction, fuid of the snperintenaeuce 
of ecdesiastical and charitable institationa. 

f. Local Cfcvernment. — For adxninistratiTe purposes, the country is divided, as 
t)e^re stated, into 14 EyaleU (formerly called Pcuhalica)^ each governed by a 
FfUhaix Govemor-GreDetal, who has his Divan or Ooundl, and is assisted by 
tSa own subordinate officers over the Sanjaks and Katcu. 

/. Justice,— JxL all districts and towns of the empire, justioe is administered by 
judges called Cctdis, who are of different ranks. Each Cadi is assisted by a 
deputy or naiL At a trial, each party (accuser and accused) represents his 
case, unassiBted by counsellors of any kind, and supports his statement by 
evidence. The deposition of two competent witnesses is admitted as complete 
l^gal proof in all casee whatever. Simple as this process api)ear8, yet in the 
Administration of justice much corruptioa is said to prevail. 

g. The Revenuey which is drawn from tithes, land-tax, and indirect taxes, 
Maounted in 1869 to about 14,500,0001. The ExpendUure for the same year was 
about 17,000,0001. The Public Debt is 88,413,000/. A. The Army, which is raised 
partly by conscription and partly by eoUstment, is divided into— 1. The Nizam 
or regular army ; 2. The Red\f or Beservo ; 8. The Contingents of Auslliaries ; 
ted 44 The irregular troops. The number in time of war is about 460,000 ; in 
time of peace, about 148,000 men. The Navy in 1869, oomprised 168 vessels, 
Tr*ft*>"f^ by 84,000 sailors and marines. 



189. — 430a« Social Condition contihubd. — Jf?«/i- 
gion, — The Mahometan Religion is that of the State, and the Laws 
of the Koran the code not only of Religious Faith and Observances, 
but of civil justice. Only the Turks are Mahometans ; the rest of 
the inhabitants, being either Greeks, Armenians, Sclavonians, Jews, 
or foreigners, are of some other religion. By the Tamimal, or 
great Constitutional Reform, passed in 1839 and confirmed in 1856, 
all subjects hare now equal rights ; and the evidence of all, without 
distinction of creed, is received in law courts. 

h. Mahomet or MoTiammed, the founder of this religion, was bom at Mecca in 
AraMa in jl.d. 671, of one of the noblest tribes of the Ishmaelitish Arabs. 
Having passed his early life as a merchant, and being of a shrewd observing 
diqx)Bition, he oonceiTed the design of promulgating a New Religion, In 
toxeooting his plan, he encountered much opposition, so that in his dSrd year he 
was compelled to fly with a few followers from Mecca to Medina. This flight, 
Mrfaioh took place in 622 a.d., is called the HicaiRA or '* Flight," from which the 
Jfahometans date their Era. The chief points inculcated by Mahomet in his 
SOBAN or " (Tode of Faith," are— 1. The Unity of God; 2. The Divine Mission 
of Mahomet ; 8. The stated observance of Prayer ; 4. The giving of Alms ; 
5« The observanoe of an Annual Fast ; 6. A Pilgrimage to Mecca ; 7. The 
Besunection of the Body; 8. A Future State in which the Good will be 
jiewazdBd and the Bad punished. The new Religion was little more thim a 
skilful adaptation of various parts of the religions previously existing in Arabia; 
and was wen fitted to attract, by the apparent respect which it professed for the 
^lecuIlBr tenets of each, except tiie idolatrous worship of the Sahians. Mahomet 
cautiously avdded any pretensions to working miracles. In 629 A.i>., he 
entered Mecca in triumph, which event may be regarded as the final establish- 
ment at Mi^ometanism in Arabia, its .original seat. 

e. In Turkey, it was formerly d^a/A for a Turk: to change hi* religion^ but this 
fondamental principle of Mahometan Law has, by the Imperial Charter of 
liberties granted in 1856, been abandoned, and liberty of Conscience and of 
Beligious Worship is allowed to all. By this Charter, also, fortdgners, so long as 
they obey the laws and pay taxes, are permitted to possess landed property. 

d. The Orand MvfH of Constantinople or SfieUc-tO-Idam^ "chief of the elect," 
is the highest authority on the legality of religious, legal, and civil acts. He 
kas joxifldiction over all the great professors or expounders of the law (oaUed 
Mtt/tis)f the administrators or judges of the law (called Oodw), and the 
poegte or ministers of religion (called Mollahs). All these, whether priests, 
OBCtors, or judges of the law, are members of the Vlema or sacred Coundl.! 
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The Ministos of religion are sabordinato to the dvil anthorliies ; though th^. 
enioy oertain priyileges, pay no taxes, and their property is hereditary in their 
families. The Sultan not only nominates the Grazid Mufti, but can depose or 
exile him at pleasure. 

431. Education, fc.—la Turkey, since 1869, schools are at- 
tended both by boys and girls ; but formerly, education was deemed 
unnecessary for girls. Formerly, too, Law and Theology were the 
chief studies ; and next, Poetry, History, and Metaphysics. In all 
towns, public schools, for instruction in the above-named subjects^ 
have long been established ; and Medreases or colleges, having 
public libraries, were attached to all the principal mosques. The 
generality of the pupils, however, were taught only to read and 
write, employing as class-books the Koran and some commentariea 
upon it. But this system was enlarged in 1S69, and five classes of 
schools formed; namely, primary, superior primary, preparatory 
schools, lyceums, and special schools. Attendance is ccHnpulsory foe 
4 years. There is now also a University at Constantinople. 



iom RaeeSj <ite.— The population is composed of many raoes ; namelyy^the 
Ottomans or Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Sclayonians, Moldo-Wallachians, Jews, 
Albanians, Tartars, Arabs, Syrians, Kurds, Druses, and Gypsies. 

b. Languages. — ^The Languages of Turkey are as various as the races ; 1. Th^ 
Turkish, spoken by the Turks, is much intermixed with Arabic and Persic. It 
is said to be expressive and musical, easy to speak but not easily written. 2. The 
Arabic is the written language, and is used at court and in public worship. 
8. The modem Greek or RomaiCt spoken by the Greek population, consists o( 
several dialects. 4. The Sclavonian is spoken by the Bosniacs, Croatians, 
Bulgarians, &c. fi. The Wallachian, derived from the Latin, is spoken in 
Wallachia and Moldavia. The other dialects are— the Armenian^ AmautiCy the 
Jewish, intermixed with Spanish and Italian ; and the Lingua Franca, a nidxecl 
Commercial Language, intelligible on the shores of the Levant. In writing^ 
the Turks trace the lines from right to left. Instead of pens, they write with 
reeds cut like our pens but without slits. 

e. Manners, Ac. — The Turks (Ottomans or Osmanlies, as th^ style them* 
selves) are the dominant race, and of Tartar extracticni. The teim ruyah is 
applied to aU the peasantry. In character, the Turks are now, as of old, proud, 
phlegmatic, and sensual; but hospitable, true to their word, sincere, am) 
honourable in their dealings. They are not prone to anger, but when provoked, 
their fury has no limits. Though capable on emergmcles of great exertions, 
laziness and apathy are their distinguishing characteristics. The national drest 
of the Turks is loose uid flowing ; that of the women, with the exception of 
the turban, differing but little from that of the men. lAttarly, however, they 
have begun to imitate the dress and manners of other European nations. 
The Turks are excellent horsemen. In performing their devotions, or on 
entering a dwelling, they take off their shoes. They lie down to sleep in their 
clothes. Their amusements are of the tranquil kind; they would regard aa 
foolish the noisy expressions of gaiety ; their utterance is slow and deliberate ; 
they retire early to rest, rise before the sun, and pass much of their time in* 
repose. 



]bS880W 160a — ft33a— Cnix' Towns, Pboviitoxs, Islahds, &c 



Adriandple, in Rumella, once the resld. 
of the Sultans, now the second city of 
the empire, man! of silks, woollens, &c, 
p. 140. 

Albania^ a large prov., the inbahs. (who 
are descendants of the anc. lliyrlans) 
are railed by the Turks, Amaute, 
p. 1.200,000. 

Atbos, a ml. in Macedonia. [atla, p. 15. 

Banyal&ka, a strong tn. in Turkish Cro- 

Bel'grade. cap. of Serria, with a strong 



fortr^a, manf. of arms, carpets, silk 

goods, &C., p. SO. 
Bosna-Seral («0r-f), cap. of Bosnia, manf. 

of arms, wooHens, Sec, p. 70. 
Buch'arest, cap. of Wallacbia, seat of a 

Greek Archbishop, p. 121. 
Bulg&rla (anc. Maesia Inferior'), a large 

prov. bet. tbe Danube and the Balkan 

or Haemus Mts., pop. 8.000,000. 
Crete or Candia (anc. Orltd), an Island In 

the Mediterranean, 150 m. by 10 to 30 
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nu Climate mild and healthy. IniMO, 
the Cbiiatlan Inhabs. revolted against 
the TnrkB) but, after some time, were 
sabdued, pw SS3,00(X - 

Candia, cap. of Crete, fam. for a SO years* 
Biege by the Tu-ks in 1-M8, p. sa 

Cos, an isle, one of the Spor'ides, SI m. 
by 5 ni.,bpl. of Hlppoc'r&teB andApelles, 
p. 8,000. 

CoNSTASTniSPLB (anc fiysa»tt<«m), cap. 
of Tarkey, rebuilt by Oonstantine the 
Great in 830 A.2K, and made the cap. of 
the Roman Empire ; taken by the 
Turks in 1453, which terminated the 
Greek or Eastern Roman Empire ; con- 
tains many mosques, hospitals, and an- 
cient remains, p. 800. 

Dannbian Provinces are Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which now form Roumania. 

DurazBo (anc Dfrrackittm), a seaport in 
Albania, p. 9. 

GalatB (gorlatsKit in Moldavia, a free sea- 
port, p. 25i. 

Gallipoli (anc Cda,ifii5li$\ in Thrace, the 
principal Turkish naval station, p. o. 

Imbros, an isle 19 m. by 10 m., pop. 4,000. 

lamaU, a strong tn. in Moldavia, taken 
by the Russians in 1790, but restored to 
the Turks in 1866, p. 2&. 

Janlna, cap. of Albania, burnt down in 
1820 by order of All Pasha, p. 36. 

Jassy or Yassy, cap. of Moldavia, with 
great trade, p. 30, 

Larissa, cap. of Thessaly, manf. of silk 
and cotton goods, p. 25. 

Lemnos or StallmSue, an isle In the 
Archi'pelago. Ar. 160 sq. m., p. 10,000. 

Macedonia, a district of Rumelia, on the 
West ; the ancient kingdom of Alex- 
ander the Great. B.a 336. 

Mitj^lSne (anc. Lesooa), an isle in the Archi- 
pelago ; Ar. 276 sq. ra. ; bpl. of Sappho, 
Alcseus, and Theophrastus. On March 
6tb, 1867, this isle was visited by a 
terrible earthquake, p. 40,000. 

Mostar, cap. of Herzegovina, p. 15. 

Kiearia, an island (anc Icaria^ so named 
trom Ic&rus, who is fabled to have been 
drowned near this place). Ar. 60 sq. 
m., p. l,ooa 

incop'51is, in Bulgaria, founded by Tra- 
jan, much trade, p. 16. 

Olympus, a eel. mt. in Thessaly. ht. 
9,754 ft. 

Oasa, a mt. in Thessaly. 

Fatmos, a small isle in the Archipelago, 
eel. for the exile of St. John, p. 4,000. 

Pelion, a eel. mt. in Thessaly. 

Fbartialia, now Satalge, in Thessaly, eel. 
for the Vict, of Csssar over Fompey, 

B.0.48. 



Philippl, a mined tn. In Macedonia, near 

which Augustus and AnCuuy def. 

•Brutus and Oassius, b.o. 42. To the 

Christians of this place Paul addressed 

two of his epistles. 

Phillppopdils, in Thrace, manf. of wool- 
lens, silks, cottons, p. 40. 

Plndus, a chain of mts. bet. Thessaly and 
Albania. 

Rhodes, an Island on the coast of Asia 
Minor, eel. in anc tlme^ as a powerful 
naval state, and in modern rinieii, fur 
the defence made by the Knlnhts of 
St. John against the Turks in 1522. It 
is governed by a pasha subordiuate to 
the Capitan Pasha. The Ar. is 420 sq. 
m., pop. 36,000, cap^ Bhodee, p. is;. 

Rumelia or Rumuli, a large prov. in- 
cluding Thrace on the East, Macedonia 
on the West, and (in some map::) Thes- 
saly on the South. [P- 30. 

Rusi'chuk, in Bulgaria, with great trade, 

Salonica {nee'ka, anc. Tliea-aalonica), in 
Macedonia, a large seaport, p. 70. 

Samothraki, an isle in the Archipelago ; 
Ar. 30 sq. m., pop. 1,500. 

Sftmos, a fertile isle ; bpl. of P^thag'oras ; 
Ar. 165 sq. m., pop. 50,000. 

Scarpanto (anc. CarpiUhtis), an isle 30 m, 
by 8 m. 

Scio (anc. (Jh%oa), a fertile isle In the Archi- 
pelago. In the revolt of 1822, nearly aU 
the pop. were massacred by the Turks ; 
32 m. by 18 m. ; Ar. 508 sq. m., pop. 
about 62,000. 

ScQUlri, in Albania, manf. of cottons, 
fire-arms, p. 40. 

Seres, in Macedonia, manf. of cottons, 
woollens, &c, p. 30. 

Shura'la, in Bulgaria, resid. of a Pasha* 
manf. of tin and copper wares, p. 40. 

Sillstria, in Bulgaria, with a strong cita- 
del, p. 20. 

Sophia (80-phii-a\ cap. of a Sanjak in 
Bulgaria, with hot baths, manl of 
woollens, p. 60. 

Thasos, an isle off Rumelia; Ar. 85 sq. 
m., pop. 6,000. 

Tempe, a eel. vale in Thessaly, about ikm. 
long, between Olympus and Ossa. 

TenSdoB, a small isle, at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles. 

Thessaly, a district In the South of Ru- 
melia ; Ar. 5,500 sq. m. 

Thrace (anc Thracia), a district of Ru- 
melia on the East. 

Varna (anc. OdMms), a strong seaport in 
Bulgaria, p. 25. 

Widden, a strong tn. in Bulgaria, resid. 
of a Pasha, grt. trade in com, wine, &c, 
p. 25. 



ZhBBSOlf 161.— 434a. Histobt.— Osman or Ottomax, an emir or 
chief of theOgiusian Tartars, mercenaries or allies of the Sultan of Koniah 
(anc. leonium) in Asia Minor, is the reputed founder of the Turkish empire. 
In 1289, he possessed only Siguta in Bithynia in Asia Minor, and a small territory 
adjoining. By his personal talents, aided by the zeal and bravery of his follow- 
ers, he acquired and transmitted to his son both Bithynia and Cappadocia^vrhich 
he had wrested from the feeble Greek or Eastern Empire. In 1338, the Ottomans 
first obtained a footing in Europe. In 1362, AmurcUh^ the great grandson of 
Ottoman, instituted the Janizaries, who afterwards became the most formidable 
standing army of modem times. In 1866, AdrianopU became the capital of the 
Turkish dominions, and remained such till 1453. 

5. Ib 1458, Mahomet 2nd entered ConttanHnopU after a brave defence by its 
last sovereign, Oonstantine FalaeolOgus, and by that event, terminated the 
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Eastern Roman or Empire of the Greeks. In 1S12, Belim Ist, the grandBon «f 
Ifahomet 2nd, haytng been raised to the throne by the Janizaries, murdered his 
fatheir and brothers, and added Syria and Egypt to his dominions. Solyman, 
the Magnificent, perhaps the greatest of the TorUsh princes, ascended the 
throne in 1520, and conquered the greater part of Hungary. In the 16th 
century, the TurUsh dominions included Euiopean and AMatic Turk^, and the 
whole of Egyptf Tripoli^ TuniSf and Algiers* 

c. In 1688, John Sobieski, King of Poland, totally defeated the Torldsh army 
employed in the siege of Vienna. From that time, the power of the Txa}a 
began to decline. For a while, they ocmtinued to oppose the Austrians saxd 
Hungarians with varying success; but the Tictories of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, in 1716 and 1717, expelled the Turks from Hungary, and gave tSie 
Austrians a decided superiority over them, which has not only been maintained 
but considerably extended. By degrees, province after province has been dis- 
membered from her empire. Russia has already wrested from her Tavrida^ 
Bessarabia, and other provinces both in Europe and Asia, and would have seized 
upon others had not England and Prance prevented her. ^imama is now 
almost independent, under a prince of the house of Hohenzollem. Servia and 
Montenegro, also, jMiy merely a nominal obedience. Greece secured its inde- 
pendence in 1829. Egypt, though nominaUy subject, is under an hereditary 
viceroy or Khedive ; Tanis and Tripoli are held by slender ties ; and Algeria 
now belongs to France. Turkey, indeed, may now be said to exist merely by 
sufferance, and, principally, through the active influence of England and Pranoe, 
that the Balance of Power may be preserved, and the Emperor of Russia 
prevented from placing a branch of his family on the throne of Constantine. 

d. In 1853, to repel Russian Aggression, Turkey was compeQed to declare 
"Wax ; and shortly afterwards, was assisted by England, France, and Sardinia. 
This is usually called The Crimean War, as the Crimea formed the prindpal 
scene of oi)erations. The Russians were defeated by the allies in the battles of 
Alma, Sep. 20, 1854; Balakl&va, Oct. 25; Inkermann, Nov. 5; Tchemaua, 
Aug. 16, 1855 ; and on Sept. 8, 1855, the Malakqff tower was taken by the 
French. In March 1855, the Emperor Nicholas died ; but the war was continued 
under his successor, Alexander 2nd. At length, Austria interceded in behalf of 
Russia (Dec. 12, 1855), and made proposals of Peace which were accepted bv 
the allies as a basis of negotiation. In Feb. 1856, a suspension of hostilities 
was agreed upon ; and on March 30, following, a Treaty of Peace was signed 
at Paris; and shortly afterwards, the Crimea was evacuated by the allied 
troops. 

e. In June 1861, on the death of the Sultan, Ah-^l Medjed, his brother 
Ah'dul Aziz, the present sovereign (1872), ascended the throne, to the ex<dnflion 
of his nephew, who was 21 years of age at the death of his father. In Nov. 
1870, Russia, availing herself of the shattered condition of France and the 
known disinclination of England to engage in war, formally refused to adhere 
to the Treaty of 1856, r^^rding the Black Sea. In consequence of this 
declaration, a Conference of the great powers assembled in London on the 
subject. Aiter several meetings, a nexe Black Sea Treaiy was signed at the 
Foreign OfQce in London, March 18, 1871. In this, the principal p<Mnts urged 
by Russia were eventually allowed, and oonsequoitly, war avoided. 



KBSSOir 162<— TUKXZSB SVBOPBAJr TRXBUTAl^T 



4350. RoxncAKiA. — Rovmakta (an6. Dacia) consists of the 
United Provinces of Wallackia and Moldavia, lying North of the 
Danube, and formerly called the JDanubian Provinces. These were 
united under one mler or ffospodar in 1858, and under one admi-* 
nistration in 1861, when the united provinces were called Roumania. 

b. The Area of Wallachia is 27,500 sq. m. ; Pop. 2,400,000 ; Cap. 
BucHABEST, p. 124. The Area of Moldavia is 18,142 sq. m.; Pop* 
1,463,927; Protfin. Cap. Jasst, p. 65. Total Area of Roumania, 
45,642 sq. m. ; Pop. 8,864,848 ; Cap. Buchabest. 
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WaUaehia is divided into 18 administrative districts ; Moldavia into 18, each 
district being under a Prefect or Governor. 

436a. Waixachia. — The Surface is monntainous on the North ; 
low and marshy in the South. The Rivers are the Danube and its 
branches— the Schyl, Aluta, Dumbovitza, Jalomnitza, &c. The 
Mountains are the Carpathians on the North. 

6. The Clitnate is hot and moist in Summer, and very oold in Winter. The 
Sou is in general very fertile ; the chief ProducU are wheat, barley, rye, hemp, 
tobacco, and the vine. Forests are extensive, and pasturage exoellent. Sheep 
and cattle are extensively reared. The chief /\>r< is Brailov or Ibrail, pop. 6. 

%%7am Moldavia. — The Surface is mountainous on the West; 
level towards the East. The chief Rivers are the Danube, with its 
branches the Pruth, Sereth, and Birbal. The Mountains are the 
Eastern Carpathians. 

t. The Climate is variable and frequently unhealthy, being hot in Summer and 
•very cold in Winter. The Soil is fertile ; the chief Products are grain, fruits, 
and wine. The Forests are numerous ; pasturage is good ; great numbers of 
horses and cattle are reared. Manttfaetures are only of a domestic kind. The 
chief Port is Gkdatz on the Danube, pop. 25. 



Government of Roumania. — ^PiinceCharles of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen 
(a branch of the Prussian Royal Family) was elected Prince or Hospodar of 
Boumania on May 10, 1866 ; and was recognised as hereditary Hospodar by the 
Saltan, on Oct. 24, 1866. The Legislative Power is vested in the reigning Prince, 
a Senate, and a Chamber of Deputies. The Executive rests in the Prince uid a 
responsible Council of five Ministers. 

b. The Tnbute paid annually to Turkey is 40.0001. The Public Debt is nearly 

. 7,000,000/. The Begular Army amounts to 1.8,000 men ; the Militia to 60,000 

more. The inhabitants are chiefly Wallachians, with a mixture of Jews, 

Gypsies, Greeks, and Annenians ; the Language is a corrupt Latin ; the Religion 

of the great majority of the people is that of the Greek Church. 

• 4S9a« Sebtia. — Sertia (anc. Maesia Superior) lies South of the 
Danube; Area, 21,217 sq. m. ; Pop. 1,098,281; Cap. Belgrade, 
p. 18. The Turks evacuated the citadel of Belgrade on March 
1867. Servia is divided into 6 provinces and 13 districts. 

b. The Surface is mountainous, having on the West, branches of the Dinaric 
Alps, and on the South and East, the Balkan. The Rivers are the Danube, with 
Its branches the Morava, Timok, and Drin. The Climate is healthy. The Soil 
Is in general very fertile ; the chief Produds are wheat, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
and cotton. Much of the land is covered with forests. Horses, sheep, and 
cattle are bred ih great numbers ; pigs are almost countless, feeding wild hi the 
oak forests. The Minerals are iron, copper, lead, mercury, and ooaL Manu- 
factures are of a domestic kind. 

e. The Oovemment is under an hereditary Prince, with two Legislative 
Chambers. The annual Tribute paid to Turkey is 28,0002. ; the Revenue is about 
47lf,O0O/. ; the Expenditure about the same. The Army amounts to 4,00<) 
zegolars; the Militia to .70,000. The Servians or Serbs are a flue race of 
Sclavonic descent ; speak the Sclavonic Language, and belong to the Greek 
. Ghmch. 

ft40a. Montenegro. — Montenegro (a part of ancient Illyricum) 
is a small mountain district. South of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The probable Area is 1,930 sq. m. ; Pop, 196,238; Cap, Cettigne, a 
mere village in an elevated valley. 

b. The Climate is healthy. The chief Products are maiae, potatoes, and 
tobaooo. Agriculture and fishing form the chief occupations of the people. 
The only Manufactures are those of coarse woollens. The inhabitants are of 
BdavoxDO origin, speak the Sclavonic Language, and belong to the Greek 

h3 
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Church. The ruling Prince is now etyted Hospodar ; his prodeoessoiB weve 
called Vladikat, and combined the functions of Bishops, Giyil Governors, and 
Commanders-in-chief. The present Hospodar has declined to ftSHnme eoclesi- 
astical functions, and declares himself only a Temporal Prince. 



XASSOir 163.--GH1IBCB. 

%%Xa, Physical. — Extent, ^c. — Gbeece (anc. Graeda or Hellas) 
lies to the South of the Turkish Provinces Epirus and Thessaly. 
The Area of the whole Kingdom, including the Ionian and Archipe- 
lago Islands, is about 20,145 sq. miles; Pop, 1,457|894; Cap. 
Athens. 

b. Seas, ChUfs, Straits. — On the East — the Archipelago, Channels 
of Trikeri, Talanta, and Egripo ; Gulfs of Egina and ^uplia. On 
the Sovih — Gulfs of Laconia and Koron. On the West—QcxiMn of 
Arcadia, Patras, Corinth or Lepanto, and Arta; and the Ionian 
Sea. 

c. Islands. — 1. EuboSa (or Negropont); 2. The Northern and 
Western Spor'ades; 3. Northern Cyclades (namely, Andros, Syra, 
Zea, &c.); 4. Central Cyclades (namely, Milo, Naxos, Nio, Paros, 
and Antip'aros, &e.); 5. Southern Cyclades (namely, Santorin, 
Anaphi, &c.). 6. The Ionian Islands, ceded by England to Greece in 
1864, the principal of which are — Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa 
Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo. 

d. Capes. — Marathon and Colonna, in Attica; Skillo, Malea, 
Matapan, and Gallo on the E. and S. of the Morea ; and Xlarenza 
on the West. 

4ft2a. Surface. — The Surface of Northern Greece may be said to 
be an alternation of mountains and valleys, abounding with short 
and rapid streams, none of which are navigable. The centre of the 
Morea is an elevated table-land, traversed by numerous ridges of 
hills, which inclose spacious basins, some of which are occupied by 
marshes and small lakes. The Coasts are elevated, irregular, and 
deeply indented. Travellers, in general, speak in high terms of 
Grecian scenery, as presenting some of the finest views and 
greatest natural beauties that can be found anywhere. 

h. Momitams. — Pindus, Othrys, (Eta, and Parnassus. 

c. Bivers. — Aspropot'amos in the N. ; Peneua, Alpheus, and 
Eurotas in the Morea. 

d. Lakes. — There are numerous small lakes ; the largest is 
Topolias (anc. Copais), in Bceotia. 

e. The Forests are numerous, consisting mostly of pine, with a 
mixture of oak, chestnut, and walnut. 



la* Climate. — The Climate on the whole is temperate and 
healthy, except in the low and marshy tracts adjoining some of the 
shores and lakes. In the vicinity of the Lakes, violent storms 
occur in spring and autumn. In summer, the sky is frequently 
cloudless for a month ; but the heat is sometimes oppressive. The 
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winters at Athens are confined to Jan. and Feb. ; in the interior 
they are longer. 

5. The mean Annual Tempefrature on the Plains Is about 60° Fahr., in the South 
about 64°; at Athens the thermometer lu July Is frequently above lOQo Fahr. BainfaU.— 
Both Spring and Autumn are rainy seasons, and In December rains are so heavy that 
many parts of the country are laid under water ; but, throughout Sammer, which 
comprises about 6 months, a Shower or a cloud In the sky is rare In several parts of the 
eountry. 

^%%am — 8oU, j-c. — In the elevated districts there is much light 
or barren land ; but, in the valleys, the soil is very fertile, pro- 
ducing, with only moderate cultivation, all the cereals, and the 
£nest fruits in abundance. 

b. The AfinerdU are rich and yaried, but little ivorked. Marble and other 
Indlding materials are abundant ; lead, iron, and coal, and also gold and silver, 
are found invarions parts. Hot and cold Mineral Springs are numerous. 
c The Wild Animal* compriae the bear, wolf, jackal, wild boar, and deer. 

445a. Political Divisioks.— G^re^ce is divided into three large Divisions ; 
xuunely: — 

1. Northern or Oontiziental Greece, formerly Turkish livadia. 

3. The Morea or Peloponnesus. 

3. Insular Greece, in<duding Eubcea or Ncgroiwnt, the Norfch Spor'&des, thp 
Qyd&des, and the Ionian Islands, transferred by Great Britain to Greece in 1864. 

Note.— The Government of Greene is laudably reviving the ancient Classical Names 
of the provinces, towns, mountains, &c., and discontinuing those formerly u^ed 
under Turkish rule. 

6. The preceding large divisions are subdivided into 10 Nomarchies^ exclusive 
of the Ionian Isles ; the nomarchies into 85 Eparchies ; and these into 280 
Demoi or oommnnes. The following is a list of the Nomarchies, with the Areas 
and (^ef towns of each : — 



ITomareftie*. 



8q. 
Miles. 



Chief Toums. 



1. Nortkem or C<mtinental Greece : 



1. AttTca and BoeStla 
3. Pthi?)tis and Pbocis . 
a. Acarnania and ^tolia. 



2,475 
2,374 
2,939 



2. The Morea or Peloponnisus :— 



4. ArgSlis and Corinth 

6. Achaia and Ells . 

5. Arcidia . 

7. Messenla 
& lAConia . 

3. Insular Greece :— 
9. Eubcea . 
10. Cycl&des 
Ionian Isles . 

Total 



1,940 
2,005 
1,692 
1,329 
1,632 



1,699 
1.060 
1,000 



20,145 



Athbhs, 41 ; Livadia, 9. 
Laraia, 4. 
MeSsolonghl, 6. 



NaupUa, 6 ; Argos, 9; Spezsla. 9; Hydra, 9. 
Patras, 18. 
Tripolitza, 7. 
Kalamata, 6. 
Sparta, 6. 



Chalcis, 4. 

Syra, 18. 

Corfu, 25 ; Zanto, 25^ 



16a. — %%€a. Iin>v8TBiAL Pursuits. — Agriculture^ 
^c. — As much of the surface of Greece is rugged and uneven, it 
seems better adapted to pastoral than to agricultural pursuits. In 
the elevated and hilly districts, therefore, pasturage forms the chief 
occupation ; while in the lower districts, agriculture is the main 
pursuit. The mode of farming, however, is very poor, and much of 
the land lies uncultivated. 
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h. The vegetable ProducHont vary aooordiBg to eleTatlon. Wheat, barley, aad 
Indian com are mostly cultlTated. The oUye, fig, currant, -vine, melons, ric^, 
cotton, the orange and date thrive on the coasts, and in districts situated at an 
elerationof 1,600 ft. c. The principal domettie Animals are sheep and goats; 
homed cattle are not numerons. Bees, as of old, are extensively kept, for a 
great part of the surface abounds with aromatio plants, peculiarly adapted to 
the honey bee. 

ft47a. Manufacturea, — The Manufactures are confined to those 
of a coarse and domestic kind. 

b. Commerce^ for which Greece Is well adapted, has always been a principal 
source of thebr wealth, and before the war of iadeptudence in 1821, had been 
carried to a great extent. During that struggle it was nearly lost, but has 
since rt'vived. The Exports from Greece to Great Britain condst of currants, 
▼alonia, cotton, oil, tobacco, figs, sponge, wines, emexy, &c., the amount of 
which in 1870 was 986,7791. The Imports from Great Britain are cottons, hides, 
woollens, iron, coffee, coals, gunpowder, copper, sugar, &c., which in 1870 
amounted to 629,1541. c. The ordinary Roads are wretched, except near the 
capital ; and many of them are still infested by bands of robbers, d. The 
principal Ports are— Athens, Patras, Nanplia, Qyra, Kalamata, Messolonghi, and 
Kavazino. 

ft48a. Social Coin>rnoN. — CrovemmmL — The GoTemment, as 
determined by a constitaent assembly in 1864, is a Constitutional 
hereditary Monarchy^ with a single Legislatiye Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives of about 170 members, elected by universal suffirage for a 
term of four years. The Executive is vested in the King and 7 re- 
sponsible Ministers, assisted by a deliberative Council of State. 

h. The Rntnw in 1871 was 1,282,0001. ; the Expmditurt about the same. The 
PvMic Debt in 1870 amounted to 8,326,0002. The ArmVt which is levied by con- 
scription, amounted in 1869 to 14,700 ofQcers and men. The Navjf, which is 
also levied by conscription, consisted of 82 small vessels and gunboats. Tbe 
mercantile Mieirine in 1868 comprised 4,070 vessels, and 23,800 seamen. 

4490. Religion, — The Ghreek Church is the established Religion, 
which in 1833 declared itself independent of its former head, the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The King of Greece is now the tem- 
poral head in the administration of the church, and the Archbishop 
of Athens the Metropolitan. There is complete toleration for aU 
creeds. 

b. The Greek Church diftera from theBomish in denying a state of puigatory, 
or that there are Seven Sacraments ; in permitting the laity at the Euchazlst 
to partake of both, kinds (bread and wine) ; and ih allovrLig the ckorgy to 
marry ; in observing Easter at a different time, and in encouraging the free 
circulation of the Scriptures among all classes. The established Church is 
governed by a Synod annually elected. There are 16 ArchUshops and 17 
Bifdiops. The estates belonging to the Church are very large. 

480a. Edueationt ^c, — ^Education is now principally under State 
control. There are four classes of schools — 1. Primary or Ijancas- 
terian Schools, of which there is one in every commune ; 2. Se- 
condary or Middle Schools ; 3. Gymnasia ; and 4. the University of 

Athens. 

b. In the higher schools, instruction is given in the ancient and modem 
languages, in music, drawing, and geography, in addition to the ordinary 
elements, e. Language. — ^The Langnsge is the Romaic^ a modernised form of 
•ndent Gredc, from which it does not essentially differ. 

4k81a Raees^ Character,— Th9 modem Greeks r^raid themselves as the 
descendants from the old inhabitants of the country ; but there is a large 
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Bdmiztnre of Sclavonian with Hellenic blood. The inhabitaatB of Korkbem 
Greece have always maintained a kind of independence, and hence are restless 
and insubordinate. The peasantry of the plains in the North have largely 
intermixed with the Wallachians, Bulguians, and Albanians, and are repre- 
sented as a steady and quietly disposed people. The population of th,e towns, 
though chiefly Grecian, has received large accessions from other races. In 
general, the Greeks are above the middle sisse and well-made ; and remarkably 
preserve the fine physiognomy of their ancestors. The long oppression, to which 
they have been subject, has naturally had an influence in deteriorating their 
babitB and principles. They are represented as lively, versatile, and patriotic ; 
but vain and untruthful, keenly alive to trade, and not scrupulous about the 
means employed. Brigandage is still prevalent in many districts, and in April 
1^0, four English Tourists were murdered by brigands near Athens. 



aUBSSOV 165.- 



t82a OHTU TOWKS, IBLAXDS, AND PLACIS OF 
IlTTHKIST. 



Jfote.—Utmj places have resumed their ancient names ; of those which retain tbe 
names given under Turkish rale, the ancient name is given in Italieti. 



An'dros, one of the Oyelides, 85 m. by 
ft m., p. 10. 

Antlp'Hroa (ane. OUdros), 10 m. by S m., 
eel. for a stalactite cavern. 

Archipelago (aoc. JSgcBtan Mdre), the sea 
bet. Greece and Asia Minor. 

ArgoB, In tbe MorSa, the most ancient 
city In Oreeee, p. 9. 

Aspropot&mo (anc. AeMBusif a river in 
y. G reece. 

ATHKVS (ane. Athtnm), cap. of Greece, 
with many interesting remains, the 
residence of the soveruigu, seat of a 
university, p. 41. 

Gastri (ano. 2>0/pAO, a vll. of N. Greece, 
South of Mt. PflrnassuB, once fam. for 
Its temple of ApoRo; near it was the 
eel. Oastalian spring, sacred to the 
Vuses. 

Cbalcla, cap. of the island of Enbosa, p. 4. 

CerTgo (anc. Cj/thlra), one of the Ionian 
tales ; Ar. 116 aq. m., p. 14,500. 

OephalOnfa (keph, ano. Cephalfnta), the 
largest of the Ionian islands ; Ar. 848 
sq. m., p. 72,770. 

CotTO (anc. Oorfifra), one of the Ionian 
isles, the second in size but first in Im- 
porunce ; Ar. 827 sq. m., p. 64,500. cap. 
Corfu, p. 25 ; seat of a university. 

Corinth (anc. Corinthtu), on the Isthmus, 
once a distingoished city and the scAt 
of a Ohristlan church founded by St. 
' Paul, p. a. 

dfeUUUs, islands so-called because they 
meirelBd Delos, the most Important 
• though the smallest of them. Tbe fol- 
lowing are the principal, all of which 
belong to Grt^ce:— 1. Andros, 81 m. 
by 8 ra. 3. Delos, onco sacred to ApoHo 
and formed the treasury of ancient 
Greece, Is a barren rock, only 5 miles in 
elrcuraferenee. 8. Jura (anc Oydros). 
4. MTIu (anc. Meloa), Ar. 65 sq. m. 
ft. Mykfini (anc. MyeOnos), 10 m. by 6 in., 
Pb 8. 6. Naxia (anc. Naxoi) 19 m. by 
15 ro. 7. Pares, Ar. lOO sq. m. 8. Rhenea, 
aboat 10 m. In circumference, served as 
the burial-place of Delos. 9. Santorin 
(anc. Thera), Ar. 41 sq. m. 10. Bcrpho 
(anc. SenphoB) used by the Romans as a 
place of banishment, li. Siphno (anc. 
Sfjthno$), once eel. for its superior pot- 
tery. 18. Syra (anc. Syros), eel. fur iu 
wine. 18. Thermla (anc. Cythnot)^ once 
eel. for its cheeses. 14. Tino (anc. 
*), a fertile island. 15. Zea (ane. 



Ceoa), 14 m. by 10 m. ; bpL of Stmcnides, 
the poet. 

Bglna or .figlna, an isle in the Gulf ot 
JSgina, 9 m. by 5 m., p. 7. 

EulKsa (or Negropont), an isle N.B. of 
Greece, separated from the mainland 
by a narrow strait crossed by a bridge 
at Its narrowest point. Length 115 m., 
breadth from 10 to 33 m., Ar. 1,454 
sq. m., p. 65,300, cap. Chalcis, p. 5. 

BurSras, a river in the Morea. 

Helicon, a mt. In N. Greece, once reputed 
to be the abode of the Muses. 

Hellas, another name for Greece, but now 
frequently applied to Northern Greece, 
or the district JS. of the Gulf of 
Gorinth. 

Hj'dra, one of SporSdSs, E. of the Morea ; 
Ar. 66 sq. m.. p. SO, cap. Hydra, p. 9. 

Hymettu8,a mt. 8.B. of Athens, formerly, 
as now, famous for its bees. 



166.— ithSca (or Thiaki) 
one of the Ionian l8les, once the King- 
dom of Dlysscs ; Ar. 88 sq. m., p. 18. 

Ionian Islands (ceded to England by the 
treaty of Vienna in 1815, and In 1864 
transferred by England to the Kingdom 
of Greece), consist of Cortn, C^ephalooia, 
Cerigo, Paxo, Santa Maura, Thiaki, 
or Itiiaca, Zante, with several smaller 
ones. The total Ar. is estimated at 1,0B( 
sq. m.. p. 834,133. cap. Clor/u. 

Kalamata, a seaport in Messenia, p. 8. 

Lepanto (anr. Nauptuitu), in 19. Greeoe, 
with a good harbour, p. a. 

LivHdia, the former name given to Hellas 
or North Greece. 

Mains, a mountainous distrlet In the 8. 
extremity of the Morea, on the 8. of 
Laoonia. 

Mar'ftthon, a vll. and plain 86 m. N.B. of 
Athens, rel. for the vict. of the Athe- 
nians over the Persians, b.o.490l 

Mat'apan, Gape (anc. Ttenarium Promote 
torium), 8. of the Morea. 

Messolungli'lil (Umg'-e), a tn. W. of Hellas ; 
nr. it in 1823, the Turks were def. by 
the Greeks, and nr. it Lord Byron, the 
poet, died, Ap. 1884, p. 6. 

Morea (anc. Peloponni'suM), the 8. portion 
of Gretrp ; Ar. 8,658 sq. m., p. 558,414. 

NaQplia, or Nnpoli di Romania, a seaport 
in the Mores, p. 6. 
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Hav'arino (roMio, uiiB. Pifloti\ a seaport In 

tbe Morea, tanu for the del of the 

Turktah and Egyptian fleets by the 

fleets of Bngland, France and RossiA in 

1827, p. 2. 
Kaxia (anc. Naxot), the largrest of the 

Cyclades, 19 m. by 15 m., p. 13. 
Olym'pia, a plain on the W. of the Morea, 

in the district of Elis, on the rlv. 

Rnfla, where the anc. Olympic Games 

were ceL every 4th year. 
Pamas'sus, a ceL mt. in N. Greene, the 

fabled resort of Apollo and the Muses. 
Piros, one of the Cyclades, eel. for its 

marble ; Ar. 100 sq. m., p. 6. 
Patras (anc. Patra)^ a seaport of the 

Mnrea; here in 1821, the standard of 

revolt was first raised, p. 18. 
Paxoi one of the Ionian islands ; Ar. 86 

sq. m., p. 5,070. 
Pirans, the port of Athens, 6 m. from 

that city, p. 0. 
Platsaa, now a vil. 6} ro. from Thebes In 

Boeotla, eel. for a vlct. of the Greeks 

over the Persians, b.o. 479. 
BaUmIs, one of the Sporades, in the Gnlf 

of iBgina; bpl. of Solon and BnripTdes, 

eel. for a vict. of the Greeks over the 

Persians, b.o. 480 ; Ar. 30 sq. m., p. 5. 
Santa Maura (anc. Leucadia), one of the 

Ionian islands; Ar. 180 sq. m., p. 

20.150. 
Santorin (anc. Th«ra),oneof the Cyclades; 

Ar. 41 sq. m., p. 13. 
Skyros (Seyroe), an isle E. of Buboea; 

Ar. 60 sq. m., p. 2,600. 
Sparta (New), or Mlstra, a tn.of Laconia, 

in the Morea, 2 m. W. of the ruins of 

ancient Sparta, p. 6. 



Spezzia, one of the Sporades; Ar. 98 
sq. m., p. 9,800. 

Sporadic, or "tbe scattered isles," are 
those not included in the Cyclades, and 
belong partly to Turkey and partly to 
Greece, namely : — 

1. The Turkish Sporades are— Crete, Scar- 
panto, Rhodes, Cos, Kalimno, Patmos, 
Nicarla,Samos, Sclo,M1t)^lenS, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Bamothraki, Thasos, and the 
other Islands near the coasts of Asia 
and Europe. These have been already 
enumerated under Turkey. 

3. The Greek Sparadea comprise Bklatho 
(Scidthus), Skopeto, Kilidromi (PmmbtS- 
thua), Skyros (/Scyros), ^gTna, Salamis, 
Hydra, Spezzia, &C., the 4 hut retaining 
their ancient names. 

Syra (anc. Sji/ros), one of the Oyctadea; 
Ar. 55 sq. m., p. 18,500. 

Thebes, in Bosotia, N. Greece, founded 
by Cadmus; bpl. of Heslod, Pindar, 
Epaminondas. and Pelopidas, p. 9. 

Thermop'olBB, a eel. pass in the S. of 
Thessaly, tbe scene of many struggles 
of ancient Greece, particularly of Leon'- 
idae against the army of Xerxes, 
B,C. 480. 

TTnos (anc. Teno»), one of the Cyclades; 
Ar. 87 sq. m., p. 15,800. 

Trlpolltza, in the Morea, nr. anc. Man- 
tinla, suffpred severely in the war of 
independence, when it was razed to the 
ground, but has since been rebuilt, p. 7. 

ZantS (anc. Zacyitthiui), one of the Ionian 
Isles, ceL for its currants ; Ar. 164 sq. 
m., p. 39. . 

ZSa (anc Ceoa)t one of the Cyclades, 
p. 5. 



ILBSSOV 167> — Summary of the BxcfES, Ch/iractter, and IxsnTunoxs 

OF THE Ancient Greeks. 

45 3a. — 0-RiBCiA was a term applied to the conntiy by the Komans, und has 
been adopted by modem nations. The inhabitants called the country HelUu, 
and themselves HellSnea. After the conquest of the ootmtry by the Romans, and 
the capture of Corinth by the Roman (General Mnmmius in 146 B.C., the Central 
and Southern parts were reduced to a Roman Province, and called thence- 
forward ACHAIA. 

b. Races. — ^The Pelasgi, who were originally settled in the S. of Thessaly, are 
considered as having been the oldest inhabitants of Greece, and from whom the 
great majority of the people most probably sprung. The HtUtnic race was 
divided by the Greeks themselves into 4 large Clans or IMbes, the Dorians, 
JSoHanSf lonians, and Achceans. In the district of Laconia, the Dorians or 
Spartaus were the ruding caste ; the Periceci, or " dwellers outside the walls," 
though individually free, had not the rights of citizenship, nor that of voting in 
the general assemblies ; the Helots were aerfit, who were either captives taken in 
war, or the descendants of such. 

c. Character. — The Greeks were a highly civilised and polished people, cul- 
tivating with diligence the Arts and Sciences, Commerce and Agriculture. 
Their Poets and Orators, Historians and PhUosophers, were the most eminent in 
the world, whose productions contain maxims of the greatest value, and eeme to 
this day as models of excellence. In practical political Wisdom, however, the 
Greeks were very deficient, as the divi^on of the country into munerous petty 
independent States, frequently at war with each other, abundantly testifies. 
The jealousy, too, with which they regarded their distmguished men, and the 
Ill-treatment to which they frequently subjected them, exhibit the evils of 
unrestrained Democracy. With re^ud to Religion and Morality, the Greeks were 
practically Polytheists, offering sacrifices in temples to numerous gods. The 
inrevaiUng eentiments were derogatory to human nature, being calculated 'to 
excite, instead of checking the violence of the passions ; clearly ahowiog, that 
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men, when left to themselves, neither know God aright, nor cnlttyate those 
qualities and habits which are essential to the comfort and well*being of society. 

d. IrutitutUms and Games. — Though the varions States were independent of 
each other, yet the Institutions and Games served as a bond of National 
brotherhood. Of these the following were the principal : 1. 7^e Amfthictyonic 
Council,, which met twice a year, in the Spring at Delphi, and in the Autumn at 
Thermopylae. It consisted of reinesentatives from each of 12 tribes, who decided 
on all matters respecting international law, and the preservation and dignity of 
the temple of Delphi. Its decisions were held sacred, and arms were taken up to 
enforce them. 

3. Tht Oracles were responses given to questions respecting future events. 
The most celebrated was that at Delphi, where the priestess, called the Pythian 
seated on a tripod gv&c a chasm in the earth, professed to be inspired by Apollo, 
when her utterances were interpreted by the attendant priests. 

8. The Areo^a^tu was the high council or tribunal held on the Hill of Mars at 
Athens, where the members met during the night. It was composed of the most 
honourable men in the State, who took cognisance of capital crimes, controlled 
all issues from the public treasury, and exercised a censorship over the conduct 
of the citizens. From its dedsions there was no appeal. It was on Mars' Hill 
that St. Paul preached to the Athenians {Acts zvti. 22). 

4k. Ostracism was a vote of banishment for 10 years by the citizens of Athens 
against any one whom they disliked, 6000 votes being deemed sufficient. The 
votes were written on a shell {itrrpoKov^ ostrcUkon), whence the name. 

6. Of the national Oames, the Olympic were the most important. They were 
celebrated once every 4 years at Olympia^ a plain in Ells. The interval of time 
between each was called an Olympiad. The Olympic Games were of great 
antiquity, and were revived by Iphltus in 776 B.C., from which date the 
Olympiads are generally reckoned. None were allowed to contend in these 
games but freemen of pure Hellenic origin, unstained by crime or immo- 
rality. The contests consisted of athletic exercises, wrestling, boxing, foot 
and chariot races, and also of contests in music, poetry, and oratory. The 
victorious orators were crowned with garlands of wild ohve. 

The other Games were the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian. The Pythian were next 
in iinportance to the Olympic, and were of the same kind. They were celebrated 
every fifth year In honour of Apolto, near Delphi. The Nemtan, held at NemSa, a city 
of Argolis, N.W. of Mycenae, were celebrated twice In every Olympiad. They were 
first held to commemorate the death of Opheltes, and revived by Hercules after he 
had slain the Nemean lion. They consisted of horse-racing, running in armour, 
wrestling, charlo^^aclng, throwing the spear, &c. The prize was first a chaplet of 
olive branches, and afterwards of green parsley. The Isthmian Games were cele- 
brated tn the Isthmus of Corinth, In the first and third year of each (Mympiad, and 
were similar to those of Olympia. The prize was a garland of pine leaves, and after- 
wards a wreath of Ivy. 

e. Of eminent Greeks, the following may be mentioned, with the dates when they 
lived:— 1. Poete.— Homer, epic, 907 B.o. Hestod, descriptive, 735 b,c. Sappho, lyric. 
800 B.O. Anaoreon, lyric, 474 b.o. iEschJlus, tragedy, 458 b.o. Pindar, lyric, 435 b.c. 
Aristophilueg, comedy, 407 B.a Euripides, tragedy, 407 b.o. SophuclSs, tragedy, 
406 B.C. Theocritus, pastoral, 285 b.o. Callim&chus, elegiac, 244. 

2. Historians.— B.eroi^tVLB, 418 b.o. Thuc^dtdes, 391 B.C. Xenopbon, 359 B.O. 
Polyblus, 124 B.o. Diodorus Siculus, 44 b.c. Plutarch, biography, 11» a.]>. 

8. Orators.— ^schTnes, 350 b.o. IsocratSs, 336 b.o. DemosthSnes, S13 B.a 

4. Philosophers and Mathematicians.— Bocr&t^s, 400 b.c. Plato, 348 B.a Aristotle, 
330 B.C. Theophrastua. 288 b.g. Euclid, math., 277 bxi. Epicurus, 270 B.O. Zeno, 
founder of the Stoic philosophy, 264 b.g. Archimedes, math., 208 B.a 

5. X«(rwto<or«.— LycurguB, 826 b.o. Draco, 621 b.o. Solon, 590 b.o. 

liSSSOW 168.— 4b54b<f« Ancient Greecb.— Ancient Greece, in a 
limited sense, was bounded on the N. by Illyria and Macedonia, and was in 
length about 250 miles and breadth about 180 miles. But in a wider sense, it 
included Macedonia. It admitted of three Great Divisions : 1. Northern ; 2. 
Central; 3. Southern, 

1. Northern Greece. 

6. Northern Greece, in the enlaiged sense, comprised 1. Macedonia, eorre- 
sponding to the West portion of modem Rumelia ; 2. Thessalia on the E., 
ooxiesponding to modem Thessaly ; and 3. Epiru* on the West, now Albania. 
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%BBam Macedonia was bounded on the K. by Moeda, and on the B. by 
niracdA. 

b, Ifea chief Momla^ wm Atkos. 

c The chief Rivert were Axins. Yardar ; STBfMoar, fltncma ; EXuAcaiow, F<«tritei. 

d. Tbe chief rowM were— Pslla. the capital ; Philippi: AMPHiP'dLis ; MiTHdn; 
Ptpha; Sdsbsa; HiHAOLiA; NhapSlib, KcmaUo; Potioma, JPInaka; TwrnmAUh 
ViGA, Salonikii Bsboia, Fenio. 

1kS6a. THE88ALIA was boonded on the K. by Macedonia, and on the E. by 
tbe^gaean Sea. 

b. Ito chief JfoMfitaifM were Oltmpus; CAMBOHiiMoarrss, OaaA, Pzuos, Pzannrit 
and (St A. 

c Ita JNaers were— Pmlus, TjWnMVB, BhIpIOs, and the AnnZxris. 
The Lake BoaaliB now Karla. 

d. Ita chief Towfu were Labibsa. LoHasa; Phulb, Veit&Hnoi FbcABBIlus, 
Jtoraoto; Tm^bm, Ak-Ketjel ; Dbxbt&ias; JdLcuus ; Mbuboba; TBAcma. 

ftS7a« BpIbus was bounded on the N. by Illyiia and ICacedonla, and on the 
E. by Thesaaly. 

b. The MotaUaifu were— Pxhdub, Cbbaubii Moktbb, and the prom. oC AcaocaH 
BAUXIA, Ungitetta. 

c JNtwa— AohxlOOs now Atpropotamo ; Abaohthub, Arta ; AobIbov, OurkL 

d. Chief TVOea— CHAdvBB, whence Chaonia ; ThbbpbGti, whenee nesprMa ; 
If OLOBBi, whence MotoaHi. 

e. Chief IVnona— PhobkIob, Nioopolib, Dodoxa, Pabbabob, AboitkIa, Ambbacza 
now Arto. 

3. Gbxtbal Obebcb. 

%BBm OxKTBAL Greece comprised the followhig 9 Statea : On the Wett—l. 
Aeamdnia ; 2. J^lia ; 3. Western Lorrit ; 4. Ihru ; fi. Phocu. On the JBa#— 
6. Ecutem Locrie ; 7. Boedtia ; 8. jKflca ; 9. Megdtu. All these are comprised 
ia ^«&Iui, or Modern HeUat, 

b. Chief 2\Mon« lu— 

1. Acarndnio— Aboob, Keokhori ; Akactobium, Madowna. 

S. JEtSltO— THKBXITX, yiofcfto ; CAI>f DOH. 

8. West £ocri«— Naupaotus, I/«iMin£u ; Axphibba, StMna. 

4. Dofi«— BbivSds. 

5. Pftoei«— Dklphi, Zoftri ; Cbibba and ASTiof ba. 

e. JSkMt Loeri«— Opvb. 

7. JBOiMia— THKBiB, CHiBBOVfiA, 0B0HOMftH(TB, PLATJBA. 

8. Atnco— ATHftx Ji, AtAefw ; Elbdsis, MabIthov. 
•. MegdrU, Megdra. 

0. Chief Jfountatn«— Pabbabbub in Phoela ; HblIoov and Cithjuos in B<eotla, 
and Htmbttcb in Attica. 

liSBBOir 169.— 3. SOUTHBRH GrXIDCE, or PBLOPOMNfiSUS. 

4k59aa The Pei/>poknk8U8, now called the Morea^ comprised the following : 
On the North—l, Corinthia ; 2. SicySnta ; 8. Ach&ia. On the £<ut—4. ArgdlU. 
On the South— 6. LaoSnia ; 6. MeuSnia, On the We^—7. Elu, In the CeiKrs— 
8. Arcadia. 

b. The chief Touma were in— 

1. Corinthia— CoRiyiTRVB, the cap. ; CBNCHBB.a. 

5. flfiCyOtttO— SlCYOK. 

a. AeMio— PbllBrb, J^erkovi ; iBoiux. 

4. AfvMt*— Aroos : Nadplia, Nauplia ; VYOtBJK, KhearvatL 

6. Xoeonia— Spabta, Sparta or Mistra. 

6. Jr«M0nia— PTLU8. MsTHdiTB, JTodm ; MbbsIbS. 

f. EH»—E,1AB, PaleopQli\ Oltmpia. 

8. ArcoiHa— MABTi^rftA, TVipoh'tza; Mboalop5lib ; SttmpbIlUI. 
A Chief Jfountotiu— TAT0fiT(T8, Ebtmanthus, MainIldb. 
d. JKoera— BubOtas, AlphKub, PbbBus. 
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«. Cbfef ItAtmda In tbe JEocfon Sea— 

iMB&os, Embro ; Liimos, ^alimme ; Baxothraota, BamoOirakis : Trasos, Thaw ; 
BCIATHI78, SkUUho ; SoTROS, Skyro ; SalAmis ; Malvx, Sghina ; Euboa, Ifegroponi 
(L 90 m., br. 4 ui. to ao in^ cb. tns. Chalcis and Erbtria). 

The C7cl1dk8, bo called from their forming a circle (iv mjicXti^ aroand Delot, the 
smallest but the most Important Island. The principal were CBos now Zea ; SbrI- 
PHOR, Serpho ; Pa&os, Paro ; Naxos, Naxia ; Dblos, once sacrvd to Apollo, now 
DhiUa ; STB08, ayra ; Akdros, Andro. 

Next were the SporIdbs or '* scattered " islands, of which the chief were— Mxlos, 
MUo ; OlbIbob, AnHparo. 

Cbbta, now Candta, inl. 180 m., br. SO m., lies to the South. To the North of Crete 
Jlee CTTHiiiA, now Ctrigo. 

In the Ionian Sea near EpTms lies OoBOtRA now Corfu. Off the coast of Acftmtnia 
lie Lbuoadia, iSattta Mantra; ObphalOxia, OephaUmiai IthIoa, TMaki; 8. of these, 
ZAcrsTHUB, Zante. 

. JMe to the Student— -Hbe oonnected History of Ancient Greece may be learned 
from any one of the popular works on that subject already pnbUshed. The 
events mentioned tn the folio-wing Lesson are connected only with the decline of 
Greece, and its final subjection to Home. 

&X880W 170.— 460a. Histort.— After the Battle of Chaeronaw in 
338 B.C., Phiiipf King of Maoedon, obtained a powerful influence over the States 
of Greece, which had hitherto been independent. This influence was grieatly 
augmented by Philip's son and successor, the celebrated Alexander the Oreatt 
who was appointed Generalissimo over all the Greeks. On the death of Alex- 
ander in S'lH B.C., his empire was, after a'series of bloody contests, divided into 4 
great Monarchies, of which Maoedon and Greece fell to the share of Cauander, 
one of Alexander's generals. Cassandor and his successors, to maintain their 
sovereignty, placed garrisons in several of the more important cities. To resist 
this infringement of their liberties, and to expel the Macedonians from the 
Peloponnesus, Achaia and several other states formed a Confederacy in 381 B.C., 
called the Achaian Lbaoue. This League, when at its height in 251 B.C., 
embraced Athens, M^ara, ^gina, Salamis, and the whole of the Peloponnesus, 
except Sparta, Elis, T^ea, Orchomenos, and MantinSa. After existing for 
some time, one party called in the aid of the Romans to resist the encroachments 
of the Macedonians. This led to the wars between Maoedon and Rome, when, 
after a series of conflicts, Perseus, Slug of Maoedon, was defeated and led captive 
to Rome, B.C. 167, and his kingdom formed into a Roman Province. Soon after the 
reduction of Macedonia, the Romans found a pretext for quarrelling with, and 
attacking their former allies. Corinth was captured and burnt by Mummins, 
the Roman General, in 146 B.C. ; the Aehaian LectQue was broken up, and the 
whole of Central and Southern Greece conquered and formed into a Roman 
Province, under the name of Achaia. Henceforward, Greece became a -peat of 
the Roman Empire. 

h. In 330 A.D., ConstanHne the Great transferred the seat of Imperial Power 
from Rome to Byzitntium in Thrace, which was afterwards called from the 
emperor CoKSTANTTNOPiiB. In June 864 a.d., a division of the Roman Bmpire 
was solemnly made by the emperor Valentinian, who bestowed on his brother 
Valens tbe rich Prefecture of the Eaa, from the Lower Danube to the conflnes of 
Persia, whilst he reserved for his own immediate government the Wtstetn 
portion, including the Prefectures of lUiricumj Italy, and Gaul, from the 
extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart in Britain. The Emperor of the 
West established his temporary residence at Milan, though Rome was tiie proper 
capital. The Emperor of the &»st retained as hi«t fixed capital ConstantisK^. 
Prom this date, tbe Eastern or Greek Emperors continued to rdgn in Con- 
stantinople from AJ). 864 to 1204. In the year 1204, tbe throne of Constantine 
was usurped by Baldwin, the first of the Latin Emperors who reigned there' 
through the influence of the Cmsadei s. These occupied the throne from 1204 to 
1261 A.D. In 1261, Michael PaladUigus recovered the throne of Constantine 
from the Latin usurper Baldwin 2nd. The Greek Emperors, thus restored, 
reigned at Constantinople from 1261 a.d. to 14d8, when Constantine Palieologus, 
the last of the line, was killed flghting bravely against tbe Turks. 

e. In 1463 a.d., the Turks took Constantinople, and thus put an end to the Greek, 
ct Eastern Roman Empire. All the inhabitants were then reduced, if not to 
abject slavery, at least to a state of the lowest degradation. The whole country 
remained under the despotic sway of the Turks till 1H21 , when the Greeks once 
more asserted their claim to national independence. At first, they were success- 
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fill, bnt diaastezB quiokly followed. For seren years the straggle was protracted, 
and marked on both Bides bv many atrooions cnielties. The Greeks succeeded 
in clearing the Morea of their enemies, and defeating them by sea. The Porte, 
unable to subdue them, called in the aid of the Pasha of Egypt, who, with a 
weU-discipUned army, invaded and subdued the Morea. At last, the sympatliy 
of the Christian nations was fully aroused, and G-reat Britalii, France and 
Russia resol-ved to put a stop to the war of extermination. The victory of 
Navarino, gained by the alUed fleets in Oct. 1827, obliged the Egyptian forces to 
evacuate the Morea. A Conference held in London in March 1829 established 
the principle on which the independence of Greece should be secured, and the 
Sultan was induced to acknowledge it in the treaty of Adxianople in Sept. of the 
same year. In Jan. 1830, the complde Independence qf Greece was settled by the 
Conference heid in London. 

d. When the independence of Greece had been secured. Count John Capo- 
distria was appointed President of the government for seven years ; but failing 
to give satisfaction, an insurrection took place in which the Count was murdered, 
and the country seemed on the verge of anarchy. At last, the allied powers 
offered the crown to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who declined it, and next 
to Otho, the second son of the King of Bavaria, then a minor, who accepted it. 
In 1835, Otho being declared of age, assumed the direction of the affairs of state. 
The (Government was for several years nearly absolute ; at last, on the refusal of 
establishing a representative form of government, a Revolution took place in 
Sept. 184A, when Otho was compelled to accede to the wishes of the country by 
dismissing his obnoxious Bavarians, and granting a Liberal Constitution. Upon 
the violation of this in 1863, another Bcvolution occurred, which terminated by 
expelling Otho, and placing on the throne in Nov. 1863, a prince of Denmark, 
second son of King Christian, with the title of Gbobqe 1st. Greorge Ist was 
bom Dec. 24, 1845 ; elected King of the HeUenSs, March 30, 1863 ; and married 
Oct. 27, 1867, Olffti, eldest daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine of Bussia. 
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THE ATSrCIBNT WOBLD. 

VEBBOMB 171, 17a« 173.— THe World, as known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans abont 98 Anno Domini. 

1k61. — The ancient Greeks and Romans knew only portions of 
three of tlie great divisions of the World — Europe, Mia, and 
4frica. 

a. In Bnrope, they knew very little of the conntries north of 
Germany, now Norway and Sweden, which they called Scandinavia. 
Modern Russia, which was called Sarmatia or Scythia, was also 
unknown to them. 

b. In AiUt they knew nothing north of the CJaspian Sea, but com- 
prehended all the country under the name of Scythia intra Imaum (or 
Scythia on this side Imaus, part of the Altai range), and Scythia 
extra Imdwn, or Scythia beyond the Imaus. The North- West part 
of modern Chivia was called Ssrica, of which they had only a con- 
fused notion, the South was called Sinae, India they knew as far as 
the Gtilf of Tonquin. 

c. In AfHca, they knew only Egypt, Cyrene, and the countries 
north of the 2^h4ra Desert. 

ft 62. Ancient Bnvope. — Europe comprised the following 
countries : — 

Ancient Names. Modem Countries, 

1. Sarmatia, now Bussia in Europe. 

2. Scandinavia, „ Sweden and Norway. 

3. Chebsonesvs Cimbbica, „ Jutland and Sleswick, 

4. Saxonbs, „ Holstein, Hanover, &c. 

5. Fbisii, „ Holland. 

6 a. Gbbmania, comprised the Northern part of modem Germany, 
a portion of Holland, and the West part of Poland, 

b. Gbbxakia Infbbiob comprised a part of Belyium, 

7 a. Gallia or Galua Tbansalpina, comprised modem France, 
Belgium, Luxembura, the West part of Switzerland, and part of 
Germany West of the Rhine. 

b. OalUa Transaifina, that to, Gallin 17orth of the Alps, was so called to 
distingiiish it from OaHia Citaipina, lying Sonth of the Alps and North of Italy. 
In Caasar's time, Gallia Transalplna was divided into 4 large districts :— namely, 
1. RomOna Frovincia, the Romiin Province on the Sonth-East ; 2, AquUaniay be- 
tween the Garomna and Pyrenees; 8. Celtiea, in the centre, and 4. Belglca, 
between the Seqnftna and the Rhine. Afterwards, the name Narbonensis was 
substituted for that of BomOna ProvinHa ; Aguitania on the Sonth-West was en- 
larged ; Lttaduneruis, from the cap. Lugdunum now Lyon*, was substituted for 
CeUlea, whue Btlgfea continued the same. 

8 a. HisPANiA, now Spain and Portugal, 

h. HUpania was called by the Greeks JhSHa from the IbSrus, and Be»peria 
from its westerly position. It was at first divided into CUerior or Northern, and. 
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UUerior or Southern. Afterwards, into three Proyinces— 1. TarraeonensU onth^ 
North and Centre ; 2. Baetiea on the South, and Luntania on the West, wbioh. 
comprised the greater part of modem Portugal, 

9. Viin>BUCiA, comprised the N.-E. of Switzerland, the S.-£. of 
Baden, the S. of Wurtemhurg and Bavaria, and N. of the 2k/rol. 

10. Khaetia. comprised the modem Grisons, and the greater pact 
of Tyrol 

11. NoBiCTTM comprised portions of Austria, Stt/ria, Carinthia, 
Camiola, Bavaria, and 7^ro2. 

12. FANNdNiA comprised the E. part of Austria, Carinthia^ 
Camiola, S.-W. of Hungary, Slavonid, and part of Croatia and 
Bosnia. 

13. Illtbictm comprised Daimatia^ Herzegonna, Monte-Negro, 
with parts of Croatia, Bosnia, and Albania. 

14. MoESiA comprised modem 8ervia and Bulgaria. 

16. Dacia comprised the Banat af Temesvar, Hungary E. of the 
Theiss, Transylvania, the Bukowina, the S. part of Gallicia, and 
Moldavia W. of the Pruth, and WaUachia, 

16. Thbacia. comprised the E. part of Turkish Rumelia. 

17. Macedonia, comprised the W. part of Kumelia. 

18 a. GiLECiA. Antiqua, comprised a little more thain modem 
Greece, being bounded on the N. by Illyria and Macedonia, on the 
E. by the .^aean Sea, on the S. by the Cretan, and on the W. by 
the Ionian Sea. Its greatest length was 250 miles, and breadth 
180 miles. 

ft. For the Geography of Grceda Antiqtia, see Lesson 168, p. 256* 

19 a. Itatja Antiqua corresponded to Modem Italy, being 
bounded on the N. by Helvetia, Bhaetia, and Noricum ; on the E. 
by the Adriatic ; on the S. by the Ionian Sea ; and on the W. by 
the Mediterranean Sea and Gallia Transalpina. 

b. For the Geography of Ancient Itafy, see Lessons 152, 15a, 154, p. 385 to 
p. 287. 

20 a. BBrrANKiA Komana comprised England, Wales, and the S. 
of Scotland. 

h. For the Geography of Britannia Romdna, see Lesson 46, p. 68. 

21. BBiTAinnA Barbara or CAuiDomA comprised Central and 
Northern Scotland. 

22. HiBEBNiA. or Iebnb, modem Ireland. 

UBBBOVB 17ft, 178, 176.— 463. Islands.— Iv^&LTR "Bbi- 

TANNic^ the British Ides ; Sicilta, S/iMy ; Melita, Malta ; Ga^tlos, 
Gozo ; Lipabejs Insxtla, the Lipari Islands ; Sardinia, Sardinia ; 
Corsica, Corsica ; the Islands in the ^geean and Ionian Seas, among 
which are Salamis, now Ktduri; Mqixa^ Egina ; Eub(£a, now 
Negropont ; the Cyclabbs, islands which encircled Delos; the 
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SvoBAJDBs or scattered islands ; Cbbta, now Candia ; Cttheba., now 
Cenffo ; the Ioniait Islands including Cobc£ha, now Corfu, and 
many others. 



Peninsulas; namely, Ckersonesus CivJmca, now Jutland 
and Sleswick ; Pkloponkesus, the Morea ; ChebsomSstts Taxtbica, 
the Crimea. 

1k65. Mountains. — Fybenjei Moktes, Fyr'enees; Alpes, the 
Jips ; Apennini, the Apennines; Haemus, Balkan, in Turkey 
Cabfates, Carpathian ; VEstvius, Vesutnus ; Mtjuk, Etna. 

466. Seas, ^c. — ^Fontvs Ettxinus, the Black Sea ; Palus 
Mjeotis, Sea of Azof ; Pbopontis, Sea of Marmora ; Bospdaus 
CiMMEBius, Straits of Yenikal§ ; Bospbsns Thbacius, Straits of 
Constantinople; Hellespontus, the Dardandles ; Mabe ^g^stth, 
the Arckipel'dgo ; Mabe Maonxtm or Intebnith, the Mediterranean ; 
Habe Myut&uu, the sea on the E. of the Peloponnesus; Mabe 
Cbeticum, the sea near Crete ; Mabe Ionixtm, the sea W. of Greece ; 
lyfARE Adbiaticum or Hadbia, the Adriatie; M. Tybbhenum, the 
sea W. of Italy; Fbbtum Gaditanum, Straits of Gibraltar; 
OcEANUS Atlanticus, the Atlantic Ocean. The branches of the 
Atlantic Ocean were : — Oceanus Cantabeb, Ba^ of Biscay ; M. 
Brxtannicum, E. part of the Channel as far as the Straits of Dover ; 
Fbetum Gallicum, Straits of Bcver ; M. Gebmanicum, German 
Ocean ; M. Sabmaticum, Baltic Sea ; Sinus Codanus, the Kategat. 

4b67. Lakes. — L. Lbmannts, L. of Geneva ; L. Bbioantinus, L. of 
Constance; L. Vebbanus, L. Maggiore; L. Labtus, X. Como ; L. 
Sebinus, L. Iseo ; L. Tba8Im£nus, L. of Perugia. 



\» Bivers. — Eha, the Volga in Kussia ; Ttbas, the Dniester ' 
in S. Russia; Bobystuenes, the Dnieper in Kussia; Tanais, the 
Don in Bussia; Danttbius or Isteb, XhQ Danube in Austria and 
Turkey; Vist&la, the Vistula in Prussia; Albis, the Elbe in 
Germany ; Rhenus, the Rhine between France and Germany ; 
8eqxxana, the Seine in France; Lioeb, the Loire in France; 
(tAbtjmna, the Garonne in France ; Bhodanus, the Bhone in France ; 
Ibebus, the Ebro in Spain ; Taous, the Tagus in Spain ; Dubius, the 
Douro in Spain ; B.ktis, the Guadalquiver in Spain ; Padus, the Bo, 
and Tibebis, the Tiber in Italy ; Tahesis, the ThamM, Sabbina, the 
Severn, and Ab^s, the Humber in England. 

Sxereiaea.-^M<sp» should be drawn of the principal oonntriee, and QveitioM 
proposed. 

AXCXSmX A8ZA. 

USSOVB 177, 178, 179.— «69. The following were the 
principal countries in Asia Antigua corresponding to the modem, the 
names of which are attached : — 

Ancient. Modem. 

1 a. Asia. Asia Minor or Anfitolia. 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD. 



[Lesson 179^ 



6. The Peninsula of Asia If inor included the following 14 countries : — 

On the Wesi — 1. Mysia^ 2. LydiOf 8. Carta, 

On the South— ^ Lyda, 5. Pamphylia, 6. CUieia. 

In the Interior— 7. Cappadoda, 8. Lycadniat 9. Pisidia, 10. Phrygia, 11. OalaHa, 

In the Northr-12, BmyniOt 18. Paphlagonia, 14. i\mAM. 



Stbia. and Phcenicia.. 



Syria. 
Arabia, 



Arabia retains its ancient name and divisions, namely, Arabia Dewrta, 
Petrcea, and Felix, Arabia comprehended Uty the country of Job ; Edom or 
Idumasa^ on the North ; MadioMy the country of Jethro, and Bheba^ the 
country of the Queen of <Sft£&a. 



Palastina* 
Abmbnia. 

ASSYBIA. 

Mbsopotamia. 

Babylonia and Chaldjba. 

Colchis. 

Iberia. 

Albania. 

Sabmatia Asiatica. 

Media. 

Fbbsis. 

SUSIANA. 

Pabthia. 
Gedbosia. 

Asia. 

Bactbia. 

sogdiana. 

India intba Ganoem. 

India extba Q-angem. 

SiNiB. 

Sbbica. 

SCTTHIA. 
TAPBOBAltd 



Palestine or the Holy Land. 

Armenia and Kurdistan^ in pt. 

Kurdistan, 

Algesira. 

Irak-ArabL 

Mingrelia, 

Georgia. 

Shirwan and Daghestafiy in Bussia. 

The West part oj Asiatic Bussia. 

Ajserbifan, IraJc-Ajem% ^c. 

FarSj a prov. of Persia. 

Khuzistan in Persia. 

Kohistan^ and part of Khordsan, 

Beloochistan. 
f East of Khorasan, and West of 
t Afghanistan. 
Balk. 
Bokhara, 
Hindostan. 
Birmahf Anam, ^c. 
Cochin Chinay and S. of China, 
N.-W. of China. 
Thibet, Tartary, part of Siberia, 
Ceylon. 



UBBBOV 180. — ft70> Seas, ^c. — Oceanus Isroiccs, Indian 
Ocean ; Magnus Sinus, Gulf of Siam ; Sinus Gangeticus, Bay 
of Bengal; Mabb Ebtthilsum, Arabian Sea; Pebsicus Sinus, 
Persian Gulf; Abakccus Smus, Bed Sea ; Mabb Gaspium, Caspian 
Sea. 

471- Mountains. — TAUHtrs and Ajth-Taubus; Abus, Ararat; 
Emodi Montes, IRmalayahs ; Caucasus ; Imaus, either the Altai or 
Tian-Shan range. , 

472. Chief Bivers. — Eufhbates, Tigbis, Indus, and Ganges, 
which retain their ancient names ; Htdaspes, Jelum ; HypInis, 
Sutle/ ; Jaxabtes, Sir-deria ; Oxus, Jyhun; Cteus, Kur ; Abaxes, 
Aras, ♦ 
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181« — .473 a* In Africa^ the ancients knew only 
.£gyptufi, JBthiopia, and the countries north of the Zdhara, 

h. The tenn Africa oxiginally meant that portion of the oonntiy adjacent to 
Carthage, and whioh belonged to the Romans, but was afterwards applied to 
the Ck>ntinent in general. The term Libya also, was at first applied only to the 
district W. of Egypt, but was afterwards extended to the whole Continent. 

ft^ft. Andent Countries, Modem, 

.^Jgyptts. Egypt. 

Egypt was divided into 8 inrindpal Districts — 1, Lower Egypt or the Delta on 
the N. ; 2. ffeptandmis in the centre ; 3. Upper Egypt or I^^>SU in the S. — 
Goshen, the district occupied by the Israelites, lay between the Delta and the 
Arabian Desert.— There were two Ooms coimected with Egypt ; Oasis Magna, 
opposite to Thebo! the cap. of Thebdis, and Oasis Parva, N. of i^ and opposite to 
Hermopdlis Magna, 

JGthiopia. — now Nubia, Sennaar, Abyssinia, 
Napdta was the Northern cap., and Meroi the Southern. 

Mabmahica, Cybenaica (or Pentapolis, a confederacy of five 

cities) — now Barca. 

Tbipolitana, or Syrttca Regio — now Tripoli. 

Afbica Pbopbia — now Tunis. 

This district was early colonised by the Phoenicians ; CarthOgo, the cap. , was 
long the powerful rival of Eome, and contained about 700,000 inhabitants. Its 
skilful generals Hannibal, Hamilcar, and Hasdrubal, played a conspicuous 
part in its wars with Bome. At Utka, a port of Carthage, Colo, the yonnger, 
destroyed himself. 

NuMiDiA — now Algeria. 

Matjbetania — now Morocco and Fee, 

The GaetCli and Gabamantbs occupied Southern Barbary. 

LiBTA Intkbiob, or Zahara, 

ft7S a. Islands. — IirstLiB FoBTUNATiB, the Canaries, 

. b. Mountain. — Atlas, Atlas, 
e. Gidfs.^STRTja Majob, 8idra ; Stbtis Miitob, Cabes, 

d. River. — ^Nilus, the NUe, 

IiBSBOV 182.— Tbie &0maii Bmiilre. 
1k70a The Boman Emfibb was at its widest extent at thi dbatr 
OF CoNSTANTiKB i^HB Gbsat, a.i>. 387. It then embraced the 
following countries : — 

1. Italia and the 10. Dada, to the 20. Faleestina, 

Islands, Danube, 21. ^^ptus, 

2. Hispania, 11. Moesia, 22. Libya and 

3. Grallia, 12. Grsecia, C^ms, 

4. Britannia, 13. Macedonia, 23« Tripolis, 

5. Germania, "W. 14. Thracia, 24. Pentapolis, 

pttotheWeser, 16. Asia Minor, 26. Africa Propria, 

6. Rhsetia, 16. Armenia, 26. Numidia (the 

7. Noricnm, 17. Mesopotamia, Kingdom of 

8. Pannonia, 18. Syria, Jugurtha). 

9. Illyricum, 19. Phcenicia, 27. Mauretania. 



264 TH£ BOMAN EMPIBE. [XeMon 183. 

In A.D. 312, Christianity was established throughout the Boman 
Empire by Constantine the Great ; and the seat of Empire was 
transferred from Borne to Constantinople in ▲.d. 330. 



JbBSBOV 183r— BiTlslon of the Soman Bmpire into 

Baotom ana VTemt^nu 

%71 €tm Stibrtly after the nomination of Valentinian to be Emperor, 
he determined upon the division of the Empire into two parts ; one 
^f which should be under his own command, and the other under his 
^ther, Valena, whom he had raised to the dignity of Augustus. 
After a short delay at Constantinople, the two broUiers proceeded 
to Naiasus in Moesia, the birthplace of Constantine the Ghreat, 
where they executed a solemn and final Division of the Boman 
Empire, June, a.d. 364, into the Eastern and Western Empires. 
Valentinian reserved for himself the Western Empire, with Milan 
as a temporary Capital ; while Valens obtained the Eastern Empire, 
with Constantinople as the Capital. 

b. Thb Wbstbbic Bomak Empire embraced — Italia and Islands ; 
niyricum ; Fannonia ; Noricum and Bhsetia ; Gallia ; Hispania ; 
Britannia ; Africa Propria ; Byzacium and Tripolis ; NuBiidia, 
Mauretania, and Ting^tana. 

c. Thb Eastbbn Boma.n Emfirb embraced — Grsecia,- Macedonia, 
and Thracia ; Moesia and Dacia ; Asia Minor, Syria, and N. Meso- 

g>tamia to the Tigm; ^£!gyptus and Cyprus; Phoenicia and 
alestina. 

JbMBBOW 18ft. — ^Tlio Xrmptlons of the Barbarians. 

%7Bm Thb Ibsuftioxs of the Babrartaks into the various 
countries of the West occurred about the undermentioned dates : — 

1. The Huns settled in Hungary, a..d. 356. 

2. The Ostrogoths or Eastern Gt>th8, in Moesia and North Italy, 
AJ). 877. 

3. The Visigoths, Western Goths, in Pannonia, ▲.s. 378. 

4. The Franks (or freemen, a combination of North- Western 
German tribes), in Gaul, a.d. 407. 

5. The Vandals, a Gbrman tribe, in Africa, A-d. 407. 

6. The Suetfi, from central Germany,' in Spain, a.d. 407* 

7. Burgundians, in Burgundy, a.d. 407. 

8. The Heruli, a German tribe, in Italy, a.d. 476. 

9. The Saxons, E. of the Elbe in Holstein, in Britain, a.d. 476. 

10. The Longobardi, long-bearded men, living between the Elbe 
and Oder, in Italy, a.d. 626* 
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to 

'S COMPENDIUM OF BUBOFEAK GBOGBAFHT AND BIBT0B1, IN VHIOK 
THB 'WOBDS ABB DIYIDBD AND ACCENTED ACOOBDINO TO 
THB MOST AFPBOTBD STSTBM. 



The /luler No. It applicable to Modem Ofcgrttphieal Names. 

1. (%terva/Jon«.— In the following Index a rowel is ac<xtUed and long when a small 

dash (— ) Ib placed over it ; as d, d, in/^ mS. A small curve {\j) over a vowel denotes 
that it is unaccented and short ; as d, £, infdt, met. A small angle ( a ) placed over 
a vowel denotes the sound d! dA; as in fdfhtr, A small curve formed thus 
(^) denotes the sound of ac0 ; as in fall. When the Accent (') is on a con- 
sonant or syllable, the accentual mark a placed at the end of the syllable ; as in 
J^»'.co1n, iSom'-erset. 

2. Abbreviations explained,— Ar, means area ; Sq. m., square miles ; oe., acres ; bor.^ 

borough ; can., canton ; c, city ; ea., cape ; eap.^ capital ; co., county or oouptry ; 
d«p., department; dis., district; Ao., house; mun. Urn., municipal limits; mt., 
mountains ; pen., peninsula ; pop., population ; prov., province ; prom., a promon- 
toiy ; seap.y a seaport ; r., river ; f., <n., town. 
8. The Numerals 1, 2, 8, 4, ^., placed after a word, refer to the Page in which the 
article is explained. 

4. In Ute pronunciation of Foreign Oeographieal Words, it may be observed — 1st, That 
each as are of common occurrence in English works, are pronounced as lUigUsh 
Words ; as Cal-ais, (M-is ; Par-is, Par-is. 

2nd. Words of difficult Pronunciation are also generally' pronounced as English Words. 

3rd. An other words generally follow the Bules given for pronunciation in Pages 1 and 2 
of this work. 



^0. 1. — Adapted to Modern Geographical Names. 



Aftl'-borg, 145, 148 
A'-ar, riv., 204 
A-ar-gfta', 205 
A-ar-hnns, 145, 148 
Ab-berley Hills, 47 
Abbe-ville (Ab-veel), 98, 98 
Abbots-ford, 68 
Ab'-era-fon, 62 
Ab-er-dare, 52 
Ab'-er-dMn', 58, 60, 69 
At/er-fbaw, 50 
Aber-ga-veuny (Aher- 

gfth'ny), 45 
Ab er-gd-ey, 60 
AVer-ne^hy, 66 
Ab-er-yst'-with (ist), 51 
Ab'-ing-don, 49 
A'-bo (ah'-bo), 164 



ABB 

A-bruz-zo (&-broot'BO), 280, 

288 
A-car-n&-nIa, 251 ■ 
Ac'cring-ton, 40 
Achaia (&.kai^ya), 251 
Ach'-iU Head, 71 
Ach'-m island, 71, 81 
Ach'-ray, loch, 69, 66 
Ad'da, riv., 206 
A'-den, 90 

A-diB'-sa (gold mine), 224 
^-dour (ad.»or'), 92 
Ad-rI-an-0-ple, 248, 246 
A-drl-at'-ic Sea, 22, 168, 

228 242 
.StOlia (&.tO-IIa), 251 
Af -ri-ca, 98, 224 
A'-gen (ah-ahan), 94 

N 



AJA 

Ag'-ger-hfius (hoooe), 156, 

157 
A'-ghrim, 81 
A-gln-court (adj'*&n-koor), 

98 
A'-gram, 169, 172 
Ail'-sa Crag, 58, 69 
Ain, departaient (ang), 94 
Aire, point of, 28 
Aix'-drid, 69 
Aire, riv., 30 
Aisne, department (aine), 

94 
Aix (&z), 96, 98 
Aix-la-Chapelle (aMa-sha« 

pel'), 178 
A-jac-ci-o (ft-jat'-sio), 96, 

98 
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AXE 

A-ker-man (A'-kor-man), 

164 
Al'ais (al-lay), 95, 98 
A'land, 22, 168 
Al-as'-ka, 167 
Al-a-Ta (a-Ia'Ta), 211 
Al'-ba-cete, 211 
Al-b&.nl-a, 242, 248, 246, 247 
A]'.bu-fera (al'-boo-fair-a), 

210 
AV-by, 96, 98 
Al'-ca-la', 216 
Al-can'-t&ra, 216 
Al-ooy (al-oO^), 316 
AM -bo-rough, 41 
Ar-der-ney Island, 22, 39 
A-lem-te'-jo, 222, 224 
Al'-en-^n (ah-lang'-aoii), 

93,98 
Al-efl-8an'-diia, 230, 288 
Al-eu'-tian (ah-lew-she- 

an), 157 
Al'ford. 66 
Al'-fre-ton, 46 
Al'.gar-ye (vft), 222, 324 
Al'-ge-xia, 98 
Ar-ham-bra, 216 
Al'-i-cant, 211, 215 
Alice Holt Foicet, 42 
Alk-ma-ar, 143 
Al^lan, Bridge of, 67 
Al'-len, lough (lok), 72, 82 
Allen, bog of, 72, 78 
Al-U-er (al-le-&), 94 
AIMo-a, 66 

Al'-ma-den, 211, 216, 224 
Al'-mei-da (aV-mai-e'-da), 

224 
Ar-me-rl-a (al-nia-r3S^-a), 

211,216 
Aln'-wick (an'-nik), 88 
Alpes Mar-i-tlmes, 95, 828 
Al-pheOs, rlT., 260 
Alps, 28. 92, 168, 201 
Alps, Upper and Lower, 96 
Al-sace (alsas'), 92, 96, 99, 

100, 176, 198, 194 
Al'-sen, island, 22, 146, 176, 

176 
Al'-ten-buxg, 199 
Al'-ton Hills, 42 
Al'-to-na, 177 
Al'-torf , 206, 207 
Al'-trin-cham (al'-trino- 
^ h&m), 46 

l-m-tft, rlT., 248, 249 
A-mal -fX, 288 
Am'-ble>side, 89 
Am-boy'-na, 148 
A-tner'-i-ca, North, 98 
A-mer'-i-ca, South, 98 
A-mer'-i-oa, Oentral, 214 
A'-men-foort, 142, 143 
A'-ml-ens (ahm-me-ong), 

98 
Am'-lwch (&m1ook), 60 



Am'-mer, See, 201 
Am-ster-dam', 140, 148, 143 
An'-&-phi, 250 
An-a-t6'-Ua, 242 
An-oo-na, 230, 281, 238 
An-dft-lu'si-a, 210, 211, 

216 
An'-dSs, 96 
An-dor-re (an-dor'a), 318, 

216 
An'-do-yer, 42 
An'-dros, 260 
An-du-jar (an-doosh'-ar), 

211 
An-gera (anih'-air), 94, 98 
An'-ger-man, riv., 160 
Angle-sea, 22, 29, 60 
An-g(/.la, 224 
An-gou-ldme (an-goo- 

l&me), 94, 98 
An-gou-mois (ahn-goom- 

wah), 94, 98 
An'.gra,221,224 
An-guU'-Ia (an-gwedla), 

91 
An'-gus (ang'-gos), 66 
An'-halt, 194, 199 
An-jon' (ang-ihoo), 94 
An-na-bon', 214 
An'-nan, 68 
An'nan, riv., 69 
An'nan-dale, 68 
An'-ne-cy, 96 
An'non-ay, 95 
Ans-pach' (ans-pak), 201 
An-te-qn5-ra (an-t&-k&* 

rah), 216 
Antip'-ftros, 260 
An-ti'-goa (an-tee'-gah), 

91 
An'-trim, county, 73, 78, 

77 
An'-trlm, mountains of, 73 
Anf -werp, 137, 188, 189 
A-os'-ta, 213, 221 
Ap^-en-nlnes, mts., 28, 328 
Ap-pen'-aell, 206, 206 
Ap'-ple-by, 89 
A-quU-a (a-ke'-Ia),280,238 
Ar'a-gon (ftr'a-gon), 211, 

215 
Ar'an, island, 77 
Ar-brtath', 60, 65 
Ar-cft-dia, 260, 261 
Arch-ftn'-gel, 168, 169, 161, 

164 
Ar-chi-pel'-ft-go, 28, 843, 

250 
ArC-tio Ocean, 22, 166, 168 
Ar'dagh, 82 
ArdSche (ar-daishOi 86 
Ar-dee, 78 
Ar.^en' Forest, 81 
Ax-dennes' (ar-denO. 93 
Ar-dennes', department, 94 
Aid'-textt 81 



AVB 

Ard-na-mm^chan Point, SIT 

Ar-dros'-sui, 69 

Ar-es-so (a-ref-so), 280, 283 

Ar-gen-ta-ro, Gape, 338 

Ar-gO-Iis, 261 

Ai'-gos, 261 

Ar.gyie',69,60,66 

Ar-i-ege (ar-d-&Izh), 96 

Ark^aig, Loch, 64 

Ark'-low, 79 

Aries (ftrl). 96, 98 

Ar'-lon, 187 

Ar-mAgh' (ar-m&h), 77, 78 

Ar-me'-nl-a, 342 

Am-heim (am-hlme), 142, 

143 
Ar'no, rlT., 34, 229, 231, 

288 
Ar-ol-soi, 199 
Ar-pi-no (ar-p6-no), 233 
Ar-ra, Mt., 80 
Ai'-ran, island (Scotland), 
^68,69 

Ay-ran (Ireland), 71, 81 
Ay-ras, 93, 99 
Ar-6-8a, 210 
Ai^ta, Gulf of, 250 
Arthur's Seat, 67 
Ar-tois (ar^-twaw), 98, 98, 

100 
As-cen-slon Island, 90 
Ai^-oo-U (as'-ko-le), 280 

sh-boume, 46 
-bur'-ton, 48 

ih'-by-de-la-Zouch 

(sooeh), 46 
Ash'-ton-under-Line, 40 
A'-sIa, 98 
A'-sia Minor, 843 
As-pro-pofft-moe, 250 
As^sen, 143 
As-si-nie (as'-i-nef), 98 
As-tl (as-te*), 238 
AjB-to^-ga, 211 
As-tra-khan', 160, 161, 164 
AjB-tn'-ri-as, 210, 311 
Ath'-el-ney, 44 
Ath'-en-ry, 81 
Atii'-ens, 260, 351 
Ath'-lfine, 78 
Ath'-ol, 66 

tthos, Ath'-te, Ht., 346 
'-thf , 79 
At-lan'-tle Ocean, 33, 67, 

166, 310 
Attica, At.tY-c&, 350, 361 
An-be (6be) 94 
An-bus-son (Ooboos'- 

sawng), 94 
Auch (€eh), 94 
Augs'-burg, 201 
Au-gus-towo, 163 
Auld-eam (awl-dem) 64 
Aul-ic Oonncil, 186 
Au'-nis (6-nS), 94. 100 
An-rU'-Iac (6-reel'-yac), 94 



INDEX. 
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Am 

▲ns'^er-Uti, 173 

Aiu.iz*-lia,91 

Anfl'-tzla (Upper and Lo- 

iver), 168, 169, 170 
Aiu'-trlan Bmpiie, 14ff, 168 
Alls' -tro-Hungarian Bm- 

plre, 168 

, Bacea of, 171, 179 

, History of, 178, 174 

Austrian Lombflkrdy, 228 
An-ton (d-tnn), 84, 99 
Axk-Yergae (6-yaiiiiOt 94, 

99,100 

, Mts. of, 92 

Aa-xerre (d-sftre'), 94, 99 
Ava-lan-ches (a-valong- 

shei), 204 
Avel-Ii-no (a'-vel-e'-no) 280 
Av'-ey-ron (aT'-ay-rong), 

94 
A-ve-i-ro (a-yai'-e-ro), 221, 

222,224 
Ay'-ig-xum (aV-een-yong), 

95, 99, 148 
AM.la (ah'-TB-lah), 211, 

215 
AVon-more, 79 
A'-Ton, riT. (Bngland), 34, 

81, 47, 96 
Awe, loch, 59 
Aze-Edge Hill, 46 
Ayles'-tra-iy (ftOa-ber-ry), 

48 
Ayr (air), 89, 69 
Ayr, rir., 59 

Ay -&f. Sea of, 22, 158, 161 
A-aOra^, 221, 324 



Ba^oap, 40 

Badf-a-|o8 (bad'-a-hoe), 

211,215 
Ba'-den (liah-deii), 172, 198, 

195,202 
Ba'-den-Ba'-den, 202 
Bag-nfires (ban-yair), 94, 99 
Bag-flhot Heath, 41 
Ba-hft'-mas, islands, 91 
Ba-ja (bft-yAh), 283 
Bake-well, 46 
Ba'-la, 51 
Ba'.la, lake of, 81 
Bal-a-Ua-TB (bftrlft-Ua' 

▼a), 164 
Baf^i-Ar-io islands, 38, 310, 

211, 215 
BU'-i, 148 
Bai'-kan (baol-kn) Hta., 

38,343,249 
BaF.la-ter, 65 
Bal-ir-na a«)> 9i 
BaV-Un-a^oe (sl5), 81 
Bal-ly-mS^na, 77 
Bal-ly-shan'-non, 77 
Bal-mo-ral Castle, 65 
Bal-qnhid-der, 66 



BAL 

Bfil-tio (banl-tlc) Sea, 33 

149, 158, 175 
Bam'-borg, 201 
Bam'-bor-ongh Castle, 88 
Ban'.at, 169, 172, 178 
Ban'-bnry, 49 
Ban ca Island, 148 
Ban'da Islands, 148 
Ban'don, 80 
Ban'don, riyer, 72 
Banff, 60, 64 
Ban'gor, 50, 51 
Bann, river, 72 
Ban'nock-bnm, 67 
Ban'stead Downs, 41 
Ban'try Bay, 71 
Ban'-j^-a-lo(/.ka, 248, 246 
Bar-ba'-does, island, 91 
Bar'-ca, 242 

Bar-oe-ld-na, 211, 215, 216 
Bax'-dSs, 224 
Bai'-doQ Hill, 46 
Bai'-fleiirs, 92 
Bar-1 (bar'-e), 230, 288 
Bark'-lng, 41 
Bar-le-duc, 94, 99 
Bar'-moath, 61 
Bai'nard Castle, 38 
Bax'net, 49 
BamsOey, 89 
Bam'8tap-le, 48 
Bam'-stap-le Bay, 29 
Bar'ra Hill, 65 
Bar'ra Islands, 58 
Bai'row, rir., 72 
BaiZ-ton mil, 48 
Bai/ton-on-Htanber, 40 
Bas'-il-i.c&.ta (bas'-il-S-ka'- 

ta),280 
Bas-le (bAhl), 205. 207 
Bas-que (bask), Proy., 211 
BassRooJcSS 
Bas'sen-thwaite, 31, 89 
Bas'-ti-a (bas'-te-a), 95 
Bath, 43 
Bath.gate, 67 
Baf'ter-sea, 42 
BaV-tle, 42 
Ba-yft'.ri-a, 176, 198, 195, 

200,201 
Bay'-euz (Stl), 98 
Ba-yonne' (b&-yonn), 94 99, 
Bay-reath, 181, 186, 201 
Beach'-y Head, 28 
Bea-oon's-fleld, 48 
B^am' (bft-ani), 94, 99, 100 
Beaa-caire (bo-kair'), 95 
Bean-ma'-ils (bo-mar'-iB), 

50 
Be-anne (bOne), 94 
Bean-yais (bd-yay") 94, 99 
Bed'-foid, 48 
Bed'-ford Leyel, 80 
Bed'-minster, 44 
Bei'-ra (bft-«-ra), 222, 234 
Be-ja (s-ba-shft), 222 

n2 



BBW 

Bel-fasf , 72, 76, 77 
Bel-fast' Lough, 71 
BeK.fbrt (bel'.for), 98, 95, 

176 
Bel'-gi-nm, 187, 139, 175 
Bel'-gl-nm, description of, 

137, 138 
, Baoes, Language, kc. , 

189 

, Histoiy of, 140 

Btt-grflde, 246, 249 
Bell Bock lighthouse, 58, 66 
Belle Isle' (bel-egl), 22, 92 
BelMu-no (bel-Ioo-no), 230 
Bel'.per, 46 
Bel'-yoir, 46 
Ben'-At-tow, 68, 64 
Ben'-A-yon, 58, 64, 65 
Ben'-CU-brig, 63 
Ben'-De-arg, 58, 66 
Ben'-Hee, 63 
Ben'-Laweis, 59, 66 
Ben'-Lom'-ond, 59, 67 
Ben'-Mac-Dhui (dwee), 23, 

58,64 
Ben'-Moie (Mull), 58 
Ben'-Hore (Hebrides), 59 
Ben'-More (Perth), 63, 66 
Ben'-N^yis, 23, 58. 64 
Ben'-Wy-yis, 68, 64 
Ben-j^-gloe, 66 
Ben-bec'-u-la island, 68, 64 
Ben-coo'-len (ben-koo'-len), 

143 
Bene-yen-to (bai^-ne-yain- 

to), 230, 233 
Ben-gore Head, 71 
Ben-gue'-la (ben-g&'-lah), 

324 
Bere Forest, 42 
Bei'-g&-mo (bair'-ga-mo), 

230,283 
BeiZ-gen, 156, 157, 178 
Ber'-gen-op Zoom, 142, 143 
Ber-ge-rao (batnh'-e-rak), 

94 

Berk'-ley, 44 
Bcrk-sbire, 49 
Berk'-hamp-stead, 49 
Ber-Un', 175, 176, 178, 193 
Ber-mond-sey, 42 
Ber-mtl'das (islands), 91 
BeT'-nar-din Pass, 206 
Bem'-burg, 199 
Berne, 204, 205, 207, 208 
Ber-ri, 94, 99 
Ber-wick-npon-Tweed(Ber'- 

rlk),38 
Ber-wiok (beiZ-rlk), county, 

60,68 
Be-Ban-9on(bai-8ang-8amig) 

94 99 
Bes'sa-ra-bia, 160, 165 
BSye-land (islands), 140 
BeV-er-ley, 39 
Bewd-ley, 47 
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BEZ 

Be-zi-ers (baia/-€-al), 95, 99 
Bid'-as-BJ^, 215 
Bid'e-ford, 43 
Bie-Ioe, lake, 158 
Bi-enne (be-alne), 205 
Big'-gles-wftde. 48 
Bil-ba'-o (beel-ba'-o), 211 , 

215 
Bil'-aton, 47 
Bir-bdl', 240 
Bir'-ken-head, 45 
Bir'-ming-ham, 47 
Bir -stal, 39 
Bis'-cay, 211, 215 
Bis'-cay, Bay of^ 22, 92, 280 
Bish'-op Auckland, 38 
Bish'-op 8tort-ford, 49 
Black' Forest, or Schwartz 

Wald, 193, 202 
Black -Larg, 68, 69 
Black' Sea, 22, 158, 161,242 
Black' Stairs Mts., 79 
Black'-bfim, 40 
Black'-down HiUs, 43 
Black'-pool, 40 
Black Mountains, 45 
Black-rock, 79 
Black'-wSter river (Ireland) 

72 
Blair-ath'-oll, 66 
Blair-gow-rie, 66 
Blanc, Mont (blawng), 99, 

204, 2^3 
Bland'-ford Forum 43 
Blam'-ey.Castle, 80 
Blas'-kets islands, 7], 81 
Bieas'-dale Mountain, 40 
Blen-heim (hime), 201 
Blois (bl6-ah), 94, 99 
Blore Heath, 94, 99 
Blor-en'ce, 44 
Bod-min, 43 
Boe-o-tia, 250, 251 
Bog'-nor, 42 
Bog'-gra, 80 
Bo-he'-mi-a, 168, 169, 172, 

193 
Boh-mer Wald, 168, 204 
Boia-le-Duc(bwa-l&-deuk'), 

142, 143 
Bol'-ing-broke, 40 
Bo-16'-g-na (bo-lo'-na), 230, 

232, 233 
Bol-3e'-na, Lake of, 229 
Bolt Head, 28 
Bol'-ton, 40 
Bo-ni-fa'-ci-o (ho-ne-fft- 

cheo), 2-28 
Bonn, 178 

Bon'-ning-ton Linn 68 
IJor-deaux (bor-dd'), 94, 99 
Bor'-n6-o island, 143, 214 
Born -holm, 22, 146, 148 
Bor.6-de'no, 164 
Bor-row-stone-nesa', 67 
Bo8'-n& sSral'Cser-I) ,243,246 
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BOS 

Bos'-nia, 243, 249 
B(te-p6-rtiB, 242 
Bos'-ton, 40 
Bos'- worth, 46 
Both'-nl-a, Qulf of, 22, 149, 

158 
Both'-well Bridge, 69 
Bou-l6gne' (boo-16ne'), 93, 

99 
Bour'-bon, or B6-nnXon, 98 
Bour'-bon'-nais (boor-bon'- 

ay), 94, 100 
Bourg, 94 

Bourges (boorzh), 94, 99 
Bonme'-mouth, 42 
Bow'-feU, 39 
Box Hill, 41 
Boyne, river, 72 
Bra-banf , North, 142 
Bra-bant', South, 137, 189 
Brac-cI-&-no, 229 
Brad'-ford (Wilts.), 44 

(Yorks.), 39 

Brae'-mar, 65 
Braes of Ang'us, 65 
Br&'-ga, 221, 222 
Bra-gan'-za, 222, 224 
Braich-y Pwl, 28 
Bram'-ham Moor, 89 
Bran'-den-burgh (bO<Srg), 
• 176, 179, 190 
Bran'-don, Mount, 72, 

81 

Bray, 79 

Bra'-zil (bra-zeel'), 224 
Bread'-al-bane, 66 
Br§-chin (bree-kin), 65 
Breck'-nock, 51 

Beacon, 30, 51 

Mere, 31 

Bre'-da (br&-dah), 142, 143 
Br6m'-en, 194, 200 
Br6m'-en-haf en, 200 
Brenf -ford, 50 
Bres'-cia, 230, 233 
Bres'-lau, 176, 178, 179 
Brest' 94, 99 
Bret-agne (br6h-tahn), 94, 

99 
Bri-an'-9on (brS-ahn'-son), 

95 
Bridge'-north, 45 
Bridge'-water, 44 
Brid'-Iing-ton, or Bur-ling- 
ton, 30 
Brid'-port, 48 
Brl-enne', 206 
Bri'-er-ly Hill, 47 
Brt-enz (bre'entz), 204 
Brigh'-ton (bri'ton), 42 
Brln'-dl-sl (brin'de'-se),233 
Bris'tol, 44 

Channel, 31 

Brit'-ish Oolum'bia, 90 
Brlt'-ish Islands, 90 
Empire, 90 



CA.H 

Bzli'-ish India, 90 
Brit'-t&n-y, 99, 100 
Bri-ves (bres-ve;, 94 
Brix'-ham, 43 
Brix'.ton, 42 
Broad-Law, 59, 68 
Broad- way Bea'-con, 44, 47 
Broms-grove, 47 
Broom-loch, 57 
Brown Hilto, 47 
Brown WiUey» 80, 43 
Bru'-ges (bru'-je»), 137. 13p 
Brunn, 162, 172 
Bmns'-wick, 194, 198 
Bms'-sels, 137, 139 
Buch^an, 65 
Bnch'-an Ness, 57 
Buch'-arest (boo'-k&-rest>y 

246 
Buckft-burg, 199 
Bnck-ie, 64 
Buck'-ing-ham, 48 
Bfi'da or O'-fen, 169, 172 
Bug' river, 168 
Builth (beelth), 51 
BukOce, 155 
Buk^-o-wi'-na (wee') 16a, 

173 
Bul-ga-rla, 242, 248, 246 
Bund'jer-mas'-sim, 143 
Bun'-gay, 41 
Bur'-gos (boor'-gos), 211 

215 
Bur'-gnn'-dy, 94, 99 
Burnt Island, 65 
Bur'-row Head, 57 
Burs'-lem, 47 
Bur'-ton-on-Trent, 47 
Bui/-ton-in-Ken'-dal, 39 
Bur'y (ber'-ry), 40 
Bnr'y St. Ed-munda, 41 
Bttte, county, 60, 69 

Island, 58, 69 

Kyies of, 69 

Butt of LeV-is, 58 
Butfser Hill, 42 
Bnx'-ton, 46 
Byg'-din-see, 165 



Cab-re-ra, 215 
Ca-oe-res (kS-thft-res), 211 
Cft'der I'-dris, 30, 51 
Ca'-diz (ka-diz), 210, 21^, 

215, 216 
Ca-en (kahng), 93, 99 
Ca-er-le-on, 45 
Gaer-mar'-then (car), 52 

Bay, 29, 31 

Caer-nar'-von 50 

Caer-went, 46 

Cag-li-ari (kal-yar-S), 230» 

231 

Gulf of, 223 

Ca-hir (ka-hur), 81 
Ca-hors (ka-or), 94 
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CAX 

Cfti-co8 (Id-ko-oe) 91 
Caim-gorm' mts., 58, 64 
Gaim-totil' mt., 58 
Cfilth-ness, 57, 59, 60, 63 
Ca-la-bria ck&-lai-bre-a), 

280 
GaJ'-als (kal'-ai), 98, 99 
Gal-cuf -ta, 98 
Cal-de-cot Castle, 46 
Cal-e-do-ni-an Canal, 68 
Cal-I-foiMiia, 214 
Cal'-mar, 150, 152 
Calne (k4n), 44 
O&l-tan HiU, 67 
Gal'.tan-I.oet/-ta, 230 
Oal-Ta-dos', 98 
Cam-ber-well, 42 
Cam-bray', 93, 99 
Cam'-brl-an, 80 
C&m'-bridge, 48 
Cam'-el-ford, 48 
Cam'-xner-agh mt., 80 
Oam'-pft-gna di ROma, 229 
Catap'-bel-towa (ton), 66 
Cam'-po-bas'-80, 230 
Camp-sle Fells or Hills, 69, 

67 
Gan'-a-da, 90 
Ottn-h-Tj Islands, 210, 211, 

214 
Can'-dT.a. 28, 242, 248, 247 
Gan'-na Island, 58 
Canne' (k&nne) 288 
Gan-nock' Chase, 46 
Can-tar, 92, 94 
Can'-ter-bory, 41 
Can-ton', 224 
Can-tyre', 66 
Can-t^-e, Moll of, 57 
Can-Tey' Island, 29 
Cape Bret'-on Island, 90 
Cape Col'-o-ny, 90 
Gape Yerde Islands 221, 

224 
G&p.l-t&-n&'.ta, 229, 230 
C&-PO d'Istria, 172 
CAp-re-ra (k&p-rair'-a), 228 
Ca-prl (ka'-pre), 228, 288 
Ca]?-11.a (ka'-poo-a), 280, 

2S8 
Car'-bon-&-8a, 228 
Car'-&-doc Hills, 45 
Car-cas-sonne', 95, 99 
Car'-diff, 62 
Car'-dl-gan, 51 
Car'-df-gan Bay, 29, 81 
Car.!-call', 98 
Car-in'-tU-a (kar-ln'-the-a) 

168, 169, 172 
Gar-is-brook(k&r-iB-brook), 

42 
Gai'-ling-ford Loogli, 71, 

78 
Car'-llsle GHe), 89 
Car'-low, 80 
Carls -bad (karU'-bat), 172 



CAB 

Carls-cro'-na (karls-kro'- 

na), 152 
Carls'-ruhe' (karls'-roo), 

202 
Garl'-stad (karl'-stat), 156 
Car'-nedd Llew-el'lyn, 64 
Car-n!-d-la (kar'-ne-o'-la), 

168, 169, 172 
Carn'-sore Point, 71, 79 
Gar'-5-lino Islands, 214 
Car-p&-thl-an mts, 28, 168, 

249 
Car-ra ra, 233 
Car-rick' (Scotland), 69 
Car'-rlck'-on-Shan'-non, 82 
Car'-rlck-on-Suir, 80 
Car -rlck-f er-gus, 77 
Car'-rIck-m&-cro8s', 77 
Car'-ron. 67 

Car'-ta-ge-na, 211, 216, 216 
Car'-ter FeU, 68 
CSas-a-le (ka-sd-lai), 288 
Cas'-er-ta, 230 
Cash'-el (k&sh'-el), 80 
Cfis'-pi-an Sea, 22, 158, 161 
Cas-san'-dra, 242 
Cas'-sel, 176, 179 
Cas-tel-la'-mare', 328 
Cas-tel'-lo Branco, 222, 224 
Cas'-tel-lon-de-la Fla'na,211 
Oas-tile (cas-teel), 210 
Cas-tile New, 211, 216 

Old, 211, 215 

Cas'-tle CkV-mar Hills, 80 
Cas'-tle Doug'-l&s, 69 
Cas'tle-bar', 81, 82 
Castle-ton vale, 46 
Cas'tle-ton, 29' 
Gas-tres (kastr) 96 
Cat-a-lo-nl-a, 211, 212, 216 
Ga-ta-ni-a (k&-ta'-ne-a), 

230, 282, 288 
Ca'-tan-z&'-ro, 280 
Cat'-te-gat, 22 
Cau-cft'sia, 157, 160, 164 
Cau'-c&-SQ8 mts, 22, 168 
CaV-an, 77 
CaV-dor Cas'tle, 64 
Caw-sand Beacon, 80 
Od'-g-bes, 148 
Cen'is, Mont, 204, 228, 

233 
Cen'tral Plain, 80 
(Deph-a-lO-nl-a (kef), 28, 

260 
Ce-rt'-go (ke-rSe-go), 28, 

260 
Or-vin (8atr'-T&), Mont, 

204 
Ce»-te (set-te), 96, 99 
Ceu'-ta (kfl'-ta), 214 
Ce-ven-nes Mts. (sa-Tenn), 

28, 92 
Cey-lon (see-Ion'), 90 
Ohal'-cis (kal'-cis), 261 
Ch&l'-groTe, 49 



CHV 

Chal-ons-8ur-Mftrnc(Slmh'- 

long), 04, 99 
Chal-ons-8ur-Sa6ne (Shah'- 

long S5no), 94, f;) 
Cham-bery (sham'-ber-e;, 

96, 99 
Gham'-oa-ni(Bha'-moo-nec ) 

99 
(Hham-p&gne (sbam-paii/ji 

94, 99, 100 
Chan'-der-na-gdre, 98 
Chan'-nel Is'lands, 22, :i», 

90 
Ghar'-ente (sha-rangt), 94 
Cbar'-enteInf6rieure(lower; 

94 
Ghar-le-roi'(8harl.r6a'), 137, 

139 
Gham'-wood Forest, 46 
Cbar'-tres, (shartr), 94, 99 
Chat'-eau-ron (sh&'to-roo';, 

94,99 
Chat'-ham (chp.t-&m), 41 
Chats'- worth, 46 
Chan-mont (shO-mong), 94 
GhaV-es, 224 
Chehns'-ford, 41 
Chel'-sea, 49 
Ghelt'-en-ham(chelt'-ntLm), 

44 
Chem'-nitz (kem'-nitz), 197 
Chep'-stow, 45 
Cher (share), department, 

94 
Gher'-bonrg (sher-boorg), 

98,99 
Ghesh'-Tie, 46 
Chesh'-Ire Plain, 80 
Ghes'-ter, 45 
Ghes'-ter-fleld, 46 
Ghey-l-ot' hills, 80, 88, 68, 

68 
Ghi-a-'Ten'-na(ke-a-Ten'na) , 

206 
C^I'-ches-ter, 42 
Ghi-em-see (ke>em'-ae),193, 

201 
ChX-e-ti (ke'-al-te), 230, 2.^3 
Chi-U (chiF-lee), 214 
GhU'-tem Hills, 80, 4H, 49 
Chl'-na, 224 
Chi-c^-gia (k&>og'-gc-nh), 

288 
Chip'-pen-ham, 44 
Chob'-ham Ridge, 41 
Ghi-G-si (ke-M-sI), 283 
Christ-church, 42 
Chrls'-ti-ft-nlft, 166, 166, 

167 
Ghria'-tl-an-sand, 166, 167 
Ghiis'-ti.an-Btadt, 160 
Ghris-ti-an-Bond, 167 
Churches, 26 

Greek, 26 

Protestant, 26 

Roman Catholic, 26 
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cnc 

CHn-tra (ain'-tra), 234 

Cir-cas-sU', 164 

Olr-des, Oerman Empire, 
180 

Circuits, for Justice— 
Chester, Home, Midland, 
Norfolk, Northern, Ox- 
ford, N. Wales, 8. Wales, 
Western, 86 

Cl-ren-ces'-ter, 44, com- 
monly known as &U8'-6-ter 
or Sl-sis-ter 

Cis-Cau-ca^-sIa, 164 

Cis-Leith'-an Provinces, 169 

Ci-C-dad-Be-al(th6-fl6-dad- 
r&-&l, 211, 215 

CUfi-dad-Bod-if-go, 211,216 

Ci'-Ti-ta-rec-chl-a (chee'- 
T6-t&-Tek'-k6.ft), 280, 281, 
233 

Clack-man'-nan, 60, 65 

dap'-ham, 4i 

Glare county, 81 

Clare Island, 71, 81 

Qar'-en-don, 44 

Clau'-sen-bozg (klo'-sen- 

booxg), 169 
. Cllear, Cape, 28, 71 

CQear, Gape, Isl'-ands, 71 

Cleck'-hea-ton, 89 

Clee Hills, 40 

Cleere Hill, 44 

Clenf Hills, 47 

01ex'-mont(clatr'-moDg},94 
99 

Cleve'-don, 44 

Clere'-land, 88 

Cleyes, 179 

Clew Bay, 71 

Cll-chy, 94 

Clif -ton, 44 

Olith'-er'KW, 40 

Clog'-her, 77 

Clon'-fert, 81 

Qon'-mel, 80 

Olo'-nes, 77 

Cloy'-ne, 80 

Clw-yd (cloo'-Id), SO 

Clf -de, Firth of, 67, 68 

RiTer, 24, 69, 67 

Falls of, 69, 68 

Cl^des-dale, 69, 68 

Coal-brook Dale, 46 

ColZ-lents, 176, 179 

CO'-bnrg, 199 

Co'-chin China (kOf -shin), 
98 

Cock'-er-month (mfith), 89 

Cog-nac' (oo-nfi-ak') 94 99 

Co-im'-bra, 207, 222, 224 

Coire (kw&r), 206 

Cold-stream (cGle'-stream) 
68 

CSl-ohes'-ter, 41 

Odlg-raine', 77 

Coll Island, 68, 66 



COI. 

Gol-mAr' 96, 99 
061ne (kftlne), 40 
Oo-logne (co-I6ne'), 176, 

179 
Co-lon'-na, Cape, 228, 860 
C6-lon'-say Island, 68 
Co-mAr-ca, 230 
Co-ml-no, 228 
Cfi'-mo, 280 

Lake of, 229, 288 

Com'-o-ro Islands, 98 
Com-pi-dgne (kom-pe-ain), 

92,94 
Con-dome (kon'-dom), 94 
Conn tiough, 72 
Con'-is-ton, Lake, 81 
Con'-iB-ton, Old Man, 40 
Con'-naught, 81 
Con'-ne-m&'-ra Mts., 73, 81 
Con'-stanoe, 202 
Con'-stance, Lake of, 34, 

193, 201, 204 
Con-stan'-ti-nd-ple, Straits 

of, 22, 242 
Oon-stan'-ti-n&>ple, 342,348, 

247 
Con-tes'-sa, 843 
Con'- way, 60, 61 
CooteHilL77 
Co-pen-ha'-gen, 146, 148 
Cd'-qnet Isl'-and, 29 
Cor-dd'-ra, 211, 216, 216 
Corfe Castle, 48 
CoiZ-fu, 38, 260, 261 
Gor'-Xnth, 23, 261 
Cor'-Inth or Lepanto, Gnlf 

of, 250 
Cork, 80 

Cork' Har-bonr, 71 
Com'-w&ll, 43 
Cor'-ra Linn, 68 
Cor.r§ze (kor-rftse'), 94 
Cor'-rib Lough, 72,^1 
Coi'-sl-ca, 28, 92, 98, 99, 

228 
Cor'-sill Point, 67 
Co-run'-na, 211, 216 
Cos (kfis), 23, 242, 247 
Co'-sen-za (ko-sen-sa'), 380 
COte-d'Or (kdte-dor), 94 
C6tes-dn-Nord (kdte-du- 

ndr), 94 
Cdth-en (k&.ten), 199 
Cot-tl-an Alps, 228, 286 
Co-trdne', 233 
Cots- wold Hills, 80, 44 
Cour'-Und, 160, 164, 165 
Cou'-par An-gns, 66 
Cour'-tray, 137, 189 
CoV-en-try, 47 
Cowes (kows), 42 
Cow'-tou Moor, 89 
Cra'-cow (krft-cow), 169, 

172 
Cie'-feld (krft-feit), 179 
Cre-mO-na (kr&-md-n&),388 



DAB 

Ctbs'-sJ^, 99 

Crense (krfls), depart, 94 

Creuse-Creux (krOOs),Cape 

310 
Crete, 38, 343, 347 
Crewe, 46 
Crick'-lftde, 44 
Crieff (kreef), 66 
Crim-e-a, 28, 168, 164, 165 
CnZ-agh Fat'-ri<^, 78, 81 
Cro-&.tXa (Torkiah), 348» 

246 
Cro-&-iIa (Austrian), 169. 

172 
Crom'-Br-ty, 60, 68, 64 

Firth, 67 

Cron'-stadt (krOn-stAt), 164 
Cross Fell, 30 
Crow-borough Beacon, 43 
Croy'-don, 42 
Croj'-Iand Ab'bey, 80, 40 
Cmm'-mock Lake, 81 
Cu'-baIiBl'-and,214 
Cu-en'-9a (kwen-sa), 311 
Cu-il-cagh Mts., 77 
Cuy-len, 64 
Cnl-lod'-en Moor, 64 
Cum'-ber-land, 89 
Cum'-bray Islands, 68, 6# 
Cum'-brl-an Mts., 80, 81 
Cnneo (ooni), 280 
Cnn-ning'-ham, 69 
Cu'-par, 60 
Cu'-par Ang'us, 66 
Cu'-par Fife', 66 
Cn-rft-^-a (ooo-ra-so'ii), 

148 

ca-rische-h&ff (cW'ie-aa- 

haff), 176 
Cui'-ragh, 79 
Cush'-en-dall, 79 
Cj^-clft-dSs Islands, 360, 361 
G^'-pms Island, 38, 243 
Cser-no-wits (cher-no-Tit- 

ae), 169, 173 



DA-ghte-tan', 164 
DA-go, 22, 168 
DAI, river, 150 
Dal'-keith, 67 
Dal'-mA-ti-a, 169, 173, 173 
Dal'-mA-ti-an IsFands, 33, 

168 
Dal'-ry, 69 
Da-maun', 224 
Dan-bury Hill, 41 
Dant'-aic, 176, 177, 179 

, Gulf of, 176 

Dan'-flbe, 24, 168, 172, 202, 

248, 249 
Dan'-a-bXan Principalities, 

247 
Dar'-da-nelles' (nells), 33, 

343 
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IXAB 

Soz'.Ujig.ton, 38 
D&im'-stadt (sUt), MS 
D4rt'-f ord, 41 
D&rt-moor, 4S 
D&rt-month, 4S 
Daii'.phl-ii6 {Off-U-iA}, », 

99,100 
Da-Yen-ti7(d&y-eB-tre>,47 
Daw'-]iah,4S 
Deal (deel), 41 
Dean (deea) Yantt, 31, 44 
De-broo-iin <dii'bielf-an), 

172 
Dee, Birex (AlMnleai), 59, 

60,65 

Dee (Cbester), 29. 31 

Dee (Kirfcmdl>ng|it),59 

Delft, 142, 144 
Den'-faigh (den'-be), 50 
Den-der-monde (dte-der- 

mao'de), 137, 139 
Den'-mark, 145 

, Description of, 146 

, BMorj of, 148, 149 

Den'-ny, 67 

DeptZ-fbrd (det-fiml),41,50 
mr-hj (der-W), 45, 46 
Derg, loogh, 72, 77 
Den'.went BiTer (York. 

ahire), 30 
Der'-went Water. 81, 39 
Des-I-rJU16 (da-8£-id.da),98 
Des-po'-to-dagh (da), 242 
Des'-saa, 199 
Det/.mold, 194, 199 
Deox-pontB (deii-pong'),201 
Deox-Sgrres (dea-Bftvr), 94 
De-Ten'-ter (d*-Ten'-ter), 

142, 144 
DeV-er-ftn, Bi^er, 59 
De-Tf-ze8,44 
DeV-o-nX-an' Bange, 30 
Dey-on-port, 43 
DeV-on-ahlre, 43 
Dews'-bnry, 89 
Di Lenca, Cape (di&-]oo-ka), 

23,228 
Di-eppe (dee-ep), 88, 99 
Digne (deen'), 95 
Di-jon' (dee-zhongO, 94, 99 
Di-nant (dee-nant), 137 
Di-n&r'ic Alps, 242, 249 
Din-&'-ra, Kt. (dFnai'-a), 

242 
Din'gle, 81 
Din'-glc Bay, 71, 72 
Ding'-waO, 60, 63, 64 
Dit'ching Beaoon, 42 
Di-u (de-oo), 244 
Divis, Mt., 72, 76 
Dnie'-per (nee'-per), 24, 158 
Dnies'-ter (nees'ter), 24, 

158, 168 
Dof -frine Hffls, 149 
Dog'-ger-bank, 29 
Ddle, 94 



DOL 

Diil-Bel^,51 
Dor-lar, 66 
Dd'-lart, 140 
Dominf-ca 

ka>.91 
D5-mo d*0»46-ML, 206 
Don (Bngiand), 30 
Don (BoflsU), 24, 158 
Don (Soottand), 59, 65 
Don Go^aackB, coontiyoi, 

160, 164, 165 
Don-afi^-a-dec^ (dcn-ahf-*- 

dee'), 78 
Don'-cas-ter, 39 
DoD'-e-gal, 71, 72, H 
Don'-e-gal Bay, 71 
Don-«-gaF, MtB. of, 72 
Doon. rirer, 59 
Dora BUte-a, 206 
Dor.^hes'.ter, 42, 43, 49 
Dar-d6-gne (dor-d6oe), 94 
Doi'-nocfa (nok), 60, 63 
Dor.pU', 162, 164 
Dor-set^hbe, 42 
Dor-aet«hire Heii^ts, 42 
DM. orDdrt-recht, 142, 144 
Doa-ay (doo-ay), 93, 99 
Doobs (doob>, 94 
Donbs (do(^), liTcr, 92 
Doooe, UU (doooe), 79 
DoDgOas (dflg'-Iass), 29 
DoiZ-io (dddT-ro), 24, 210, 

216. 221, 224 
Dore-dale, 46 
IKZ-yer, 22, 28, 41, 92 
Ik/'m-tkM (doT-rSfeld), 

23,155 
Down', 72, 78 
Down^-paf rick, 78 
Down*', H. and &, 29, 30 
Dra-gnig-nan' (dra-goi- 

yaong'), 95 
Dram'men, 155, 156, 157 
Drd^-pa-no, 242 
Drftye, rirer, 168, 172 
Drenthe (dnent), 142 
Dre^-dea, 193, 197 
Drin' or Drin'a, river, 243 
Drog-be-da (drSh-bS-da), 78 
Droit^-wich, 47 
Drdaie,95 
Dro-mOre, 78 
Dron'.field, 46 
Dron'thefm (dront-eim), 

155. 156, 157 
Dmm'-clog, 69 
Dab'-Iin, 79 
Dnl/-lin Bay, H 
Dod'-ley, 47 

Dol'-wich (dm^itcb), 42 
Dnm-bar'.ton, 59, 60, 66, 67 
Dnm-blAne, 66 
Dom'-bO-yitza, livCT, 249 
Dnm'-fries (freeoe'), 59, 60, 

68 
Dn-na (dft-nft), 24 



Dnn'.bai'. 60, 68 
Dun'-cansby Head. 57 
Doa'-dalk, 78 
Don'-dalk Bay. H 
Don'-^ee, 60, 65 
Dim'-dmm Bay. 71 
Don'-fentt'-llne, iwf 67 
DoB-gan'-non, 77 
Don-gai'-Tan, 80 
Dsn-ge-Bes^ (dnn-jen-MBT), 

28 
DOn-keto',66 
Dnn-keziy' Beacon, 30, 4S 
Dnn'-kirk, 93, 99 
Don-more Httd, 71 
Dnn'-net Head. 57 
Dna'.net Bay, 57 
I>m/-oon.66 
Dan'-r5-bln Castle, 63 
Dnnse (dnnoe), 68 
Dan'sln-4ne Hill, 66 
Dn-ras-io (doo-ratx-o) 247 
Dni'-ham, 38 
Dnntly IsJand, 71 
Dns-sel'dorf (dooi^-ael- 

dorf), 179 
Dwf-na, Birer, 158 
Dwina (White sea), 24, 158 
Dyne-Tor (dyn'-*-Tor), 52 
Dy^-art (dis'-«rt), 65, 79 



Ea^Idand,?! 
Earn (em). Loch, 59 

riTer, 66 

Bast An'-^U-an HOls, 30, 40 
Bast Dere'-ham. 40 
Bast-boorae (ee8t'-bom),42 
B'-lno, 24, 210 
Ba^s'-han, 47 
B-ci.ja (ai-tbs'.ha), 211, 

215, 216 
BcQ-tr-dor (ek-wa'-dore), 

214 
BT-den, BiTer, 31, 39 
Bd-dys-tone (ed'di-stone) 

Bock, 29 
Bdge'Hill,47 
Ec^'-worthstown. 78 
^'-Xn-bnigfa (ed-In-bftr-o), 

69, 60, 67 
Bg'-ham,42 

W-gf-DA (gee) Golf of. 250 
E-grlpo (eg'-rl-po), 250 
E'-gypt,242 
Bh-ren-breit-stein (ft-ven- 

brite-stlne), 179 
Bi-der, Biver (rder), 145 
Big or Egg, 58 
Bin-sie-deln (ine-sB-den), 

907 
Bi-sen-ach (F-ien-Ah, 199 
BIs-le-ben (ice-UUben), 179 
Bkft't-er-inte-lay (een-os- 

laf), 160, 164 
BF.bft,23,228,233 
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Elbe, riTer, 24, 168, 173, 175, 

193 
El'-l)er feld («l-ber-f«lt), 179 
Bl'-bing, 177 
El-boBof (el-bttf), 98, 99 
Ey.bOrz, 158 
El'-gin (^-in), 80, 84 
ElTs, 251 
El'-Iand, 39 

El-ml'Dft (el-mee'-nft), 148 
El'phln' (el'.fln), 83 
El-sT-ndre, 145, 148 
El'-yas, 234 
B'-ly (ee'-lg), 48 
S'-ly, Ide of, 80, 48 
E-mU-I-a, 230 
Bm-i-neh (em-C-nft), 243 
Ems, river, 175, 193 
En'field, 50 
£n'>fleld Chase, 81 
Eng'-land andWales, 28 to36 

, Foreign Possesa., 90, 91 

, Religion, Education, 

86,87 
, Baoei^ Characters, 

&c., 37 
Eng'-land and Wales, De- 
scription of Conntiai, &c., 

87 to 52 

, History of, 52 to 57 

Eng'-lish Channel, 33, 93 

Bn'nis, 81 

En-nifl-cor'thy, 79 

En-nis-kiiaen, 77 

fi-noe, 243 

Ep-er-nay (ft-pte-n&), 94 

Ep-I-nal', 94 

E-pI-ms, 248 

£l/-plng Forest, 81 

Ep'-som, 43 

Ep'- worth, 40 

Br'-ftXrt (foort), 179 

B-richt (&r'-iht), loch, 59 

Er'-lan-gen (er-l&ng-gen), 

^301 

Br'-lau, 173 

Er-ne (Sm), loch, 73 

Er-ritgal, Mt., 73, 77 

Er'-ris Head, 71 

Erz-ge'birge (drts-gft- 

ber'ge), 186, 198 
EB-ctl-riaI(es-koo-re-Al),215 
Esk', river (Scotland), 59 
Esk'-dale, 68 
Ea'-pi-chel, cape, 331 
Es'selc, 169, 173 
Es'-sez, 41 
Es-te (es-ta), 388 
EB-tho'-n!a, 159, 165 
Es-tre-ma-dn-ra (estrft-mft- 

dd<yra, 222, 224 
Es-tre-ma-du-ra (Spain), 

211, 215 
Eti-ennc (et-e-ennO, 99 
Et-ive (e'-tlve), loch, 66 
Et'-na, Mt., 38, 338 



ETO 

fi-ton, 48 
Et^-trick-dale, 68 
Et'-trick Pen, 68 
EUf-boB-a (or Ne-gro-pont), 

38, 250, 251 
Enre (fire), river, 98, 99 
Eore-et-Loire (fixe a Iwftr), 

94 
Ea-r6-pa Point, 310 
En-r6-ta8, Biver, 350 
£ve-8hani (eevz^tim), 47 
E-v6-ra (ev'-O-ra), 316, 382, 

224 
Bv-reux' (ev-roo), 98 
Exe, 31 

Ex'-e-ter (dlcs'-e-ter), 48 
Ex'-moor, 43 
Bx'-mouth (xnnth), 48 
Eve, 51 

Ey-lan (I-low), 179 
Fah^lun, 150, 153 
Fair Head, 71 
FAl'-ldrk (faul), 67 
Falk'-land Isles (fank), 90 
Fal'-month (ffil-mnth), 48 
F&l'-mouth Harbour, 39 
FaV-ster, inland, 33,145, 148 
Fan'nich loch, 59 
Fa'ro (fAh-ro), 223, 324 
Fa^roe Islands, 23, 145, 147 
Fa'-versham, 41 
FCm'em, island, 33, 175, 176 
Fen' district, 80 
Pen'-ton, 47 
Fer'-m4n'>agh (fer-mahn'- 

agh). 72, 77 
P6r-moy', 80 
Fern' Islands, 29 
Fer-nan'do Po, 214 
Fer-rft'-ra, 230, 288 
Fer'-ro, 214 
Ffir-rOl, 211, 215 
Fes'-tin-i-og, 51 
Fet'-lar, island, 58 
Fez'-zan, 242 
Fife, 60, 65 
I1fe>ne8s, 57 
Fi-gue-ras (fEgft^-ras), 211, 

215 
Find'-hom river, 59, 64 
FXn-is-ter.re (tair), 94, 153, 

310 

, cape, 23 

Fin'-Iand, 155, 157, 158, 164 

, gulf of, 22, 164 

Fin'ow C&nal, 198 
Fins-bury, 49 
Fish'-er Bank, 39 
Fi-u-me (ff-M-m&), 172 
Fi-um-i-cino (fe-oo*m6-oee- 

no), 283 

, river (Bnbico), 229 

Flam'-bo-rongh Head, 38, 

89 

Flan'ders (Belgium), 187, 
189 



FUB 

Flan'ders (French), 98, 99, 

100 
Fleet-wood, 40 
Flens'-boiig, 176 
Fl§n, 98 
Flinf, 50 
Flod'den, 88 
Floi'-enoe, 328, 329, 230, 

283 
Flor'I-da, 314 
Flushing, 143, 144 
Foch'-a-ben, 64 
Fog'gU (fdd-j&), 380 
Fohr Island, 175 
Foix (fwar), Country of, 95, 

99 
Foix, 95, 99 

Folke-stone (fSkf-stSn), 41 
Fon-taine-blean (bio), 92, 

94,99 
Fon'te-noy (fBnt'-nwA), 139 
Fore'-land, North ' and 

South, 28 
For'-far, 60, 65 
Fdr-li (fOr 15), 230 
For-mar'-tin, 65 
Form'-by, Point, 38 
FOr.m«n-t&-rft Island, 215 
Foz'res, 64 
Fort^ Augus'tus, 64 
Fort' St. Gkorge, 64 
Fort' William, 64 
Forth', Firth of, 67 
Forth River, 24, fl8, 59 
Fother'in-gay Castle, 47 
Foul'-ness Island, 29 
Foyle, Lough, 71 
Foyle, Biver, 73 
France, 92 to 100 

, History of, 100 to 187 

, Foreign Possess., 98 

, Names of Departs., 98 

Franche-Comtd (fransh- 

oontft), 94, 99 
Fran co'-nla. 201 

Frank'-fort-on-the-Main, 
176, 179 

Frank'-fort-on-the-Oder, 

179 
Frfts-c&-tl (frfts-cA-te), 233 
Fra'-ser-burgh, 65 
Frau'-sen-feld, 205 
Fred'-er-ick-shald, 156,157 
Fred'-er-icks-vam, 156 
Frcl-berg (fri), Switzerland, 

205 
Frey-buig (B4den) (frI- 

burg), 202, 207 
Fries-land (frfis-lftnd), 142, 

144 
Prische Hail (frlsh'-^-hAif ), 

175 
FrOme, 44 
Fr08-i-n5'ne, 230 
Fner-ta-ven-tu-ra (fwSr-td- 

vfin-tft-rft), 214 
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Fol'-da (fftl'-dft), riyer,208 
$im-chal (Mn'-sh&l), 321 

224 
7u'-nen Idand (fnhf-nen), 

22, 145, 148 
Fni'-nesg, 40 
•Far-neas-feU, 40 
PUrth (flirt), 201 
Ff -ers. Falls of, 69 
I^ne-loch, 67 



Oa-e'-ta (gah-flrtah), 228, 

230,233 
GaiDs'-bor'oagh, 40 
Oal-a-shiels'.eS 
Ga-latz (ga-latBh),247 
Gal-i-cia (gU-ish'-e-a), 

Austrian, 168, 169, 172 

.Spanish, 211, 216 

Gal-UiZ-fi-li, 238 (Italy) 

, Tnrkey, 248, 247 

Gal'-Io, 260 

Gal'-lo-way, Mull of, 67 
Gal'-ty Mts., 72, 80, 81 
(Hl'-way (gftl-wft), 72, 81 

bay, 71 

Gam'-bl-a, 90 
Gap (gabp), 95 
Gftrd (g&r), 95 
G&r'.da, lake, 229 
Gar'ig-li-a-no (gft-rgl-yA'- 

nG). 229, 230 
Gar-r-och, 66 

Gar-onne' (rSn), riv., 24, 92 
Gar-onne', Upper, 95 
Gas'-co-ny, 94, 100 
Ga'-ta, cape, 210 
Gates'- head, 38 
Qet'le (gef'-fle), 160, 162 
Gem'mi (mS), 206 
Gen-eya (ge-ne'va), 204, 

, lake of, 24, 204, 208 

G6n'-6-ft, 230, 232, 234 

, gulf of, 228, 230 

Geoi'-gia, 164 
Ge-or-gi-eTsk (jaur-ge-esk), 

166 
G«.ra (g&-ift), 200 
Ger'man 0-oean, 22, 30, 67, 

176 
Gei'ma-ny, 175, 193 

, from 185 to 203 

f Electors of, 186 

, Circles of, 186 

Germanic Oonfederation, 

188 
(Confederation of the 

Rhine, 187 
G«r<«0-na (jai-ro'-nA), 211 
Gers (zhair), 94 
Gev-sers (gi'-sers), 147 
Ghent (gong), 187, 139 
Gi-«nt'B Cause* way, 76 
Gib-rai'-tar, 90, 212, 215 



OIB 

Gib-r&Ftar, strait of, 22, 210 
Gies-sen (gte'-sen), 203 
Gi-jon (ge-jone), 211 
GMC-lo, 143 
Gir-gen-ti (j6r-jftn'-te), 280, 

238 
Gi-ronde' (ie-rond0,94 
Gir'-van, 69 

Gla-ders (gl&s-e-ers), 204 
Gla-mor'-gan, 62 
Glam'mis Castle, 66 
Gla-ms (roose), 206, 208 
Glas^gow, 60, 69 
Glash'-meal, mt., 66 
Glas'-ton-boxy, 44 
Glan-chau (glou-chow), 

197 
Glen'-coe, 66 
Glen-da-lough Gok), 79 
Glen'-dowan, 77 
Glen-Gar'ry, 64 
Glen-LQce, 67 
Glen-LiVet, 64 
Gleu-Lyon, 66 
Glen-Im'ale, 79 
Glen-Ma-lnre, 79 
Glen-mOre, 64 
Glen-ran'nooh, 66 
Glen-Spe'-an, 64 
Glom'men (gltlm-men), 

river, 156 
Glos'-sop, 46 

Glou-oes-ter (glOs-ter), 44 
Gluck-stadt (glUck-stdt), 

146, 176 
Go'a, 224 
€K)at Fell, 68, 69 
God'-al-ming, 42 
Gk>g'-m&-gog Hills, 30 
CMd' Coast, 90 
(Jols'-pie, 63 
Good'- win Sands, 29 
Goole, 39 
Gtor'don C^astle, 64 
Go-ree', 98 
(Jor'itz, 169, 172 
Gos'-pcnrt, 72 
Go'-tha (g6'-t&), 199 
Goth'-land (gotf -land), 160, 

162 

island, 22, 149 

Got'-ten-burg, 160 162 
Gk)f -ting-en, 178, i79 
GoVer (goor), 62 
(JoV-rie, carse of, 66 
Go'-zo, island, 23, 90, 224, 

228 
Grft-dis'-cA, 169, 172 
Gra'-I-an Alps, 228 
Gram'-pl-an Mts., 58, 66 
GriLn, 172 

Gran'-S.da, 211, 216, 216 
Grant'-ham, 40 
Gran'ton, 67 
GrauMlle, 93 
Grds-se (grfiss), 96 

N 3 
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Grasa'-mere, 39 
Gratz, 169, 172 
Graves'-end, 41 
Graes'-ley, 46 
Great Belt, 22, 146, 148 
Great Brit'-ain, 28 
Great Mar'-Iow, 48 
Great Ormes' Head, 28 
Greece, 250 

Greece — Religion, Educa- 
tion, 252 

, history of, 267 

Green'-land, 147 
Green'-law, 60, 68 
Green'-ock, (gren'-ok), 0(», 

69 
Green'- wich (grCn-Idge:. 

41,50 
Grpifs-walde (grifp-wal- 

dSh). 178, 179 
Greitz (grite), 194, 200 
Gren-a'-da, island, 91 
Gren'.6-ble, 95, 99 
Grims'-by, 40 
Grlm'sel Pass, 206 
Gri-sons (gre-zong), 2(».'j, 

207 
Gris-nez, cape (gree-nft). JiJ 
Grod'-no, 169, 165 
Gron'-in-gen, 142, 144 
Gr6s8 Half, 175 
Gross- war-dein (dine), 17-J 
Gros-set'-o, 230 
Gu4-d&-mx.&-r4 (gwa-rla- 

lA-hA'.r4), 211 
Gua-dA-loupe (gftd-4-]oop), 

98 
Gua-dal-qui-ver (gau'-.hii- 

quiv'-er), 24, 210 
Gua-di-&na (gwa), 24, 210, 

221,222 
Gu-ar-da (goo'-ar-dA), 2'.'-' 
Guel'-der-laud, 142, 14:;, 

144 
Guei-'-et (gft'-ra), 94 
Guem'-sey (gurn'-zy), 22, 

29 
Gui-a'-na (ghe-ah'-na), Bri- 
tish, 90 

, Dutch, 143 

, French, 98 

Gtti-enne' (ghe-enn'), 9t, 

99. 100 
Guild'-ford, 41, 42 
Gnin'-ea, 143 

, gulf of, 214, 224 

Gul-puz'-coa (gee-pooN'. 

co-a),21t 
Gwen-n&p', 48 



Haar'-lem (har'lem), 14-', 

144 
Had'-ding-ton. 69, 60, 67, 68 
Hfte'-mi.s or Balkan, 23 
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HAgne (halgh), 14S, 144 

Hagne-nan (Ag-n(/), M 

Hain-ault (hi-nolf), 187, 
189 

Hal'-T-don Hfl], 88 

HaF-I-fax,86 

HaU (hAl), 302 

Hal-Ie' (hal-16h), 178, 179 

Ham'-barg, 193, 194, 200 

Ham'-il-ton (Scotland), 69 

Ham'-mer-fest, IM 

Hamp'-shire (ham'-Bbir), 
42 

Hamp'-den, 48 

Hamp'-8teadHilI,49 

Hanae Towns, 187 

Han'ley, 47 

Han'-o-ver, 176, 179, 198 

Haps'-borg, 191 

Hard'-an-ger Mte., 16ft 

Har'-law, 6A 

Har'-Iech (lek), 61 

Har'-Iin-gen, 142 

Har'-ris, island, 68, 64 

Har'-row-on-the-Hill, 49 . 

Har'-row, 50 

Har'-ro-gate, 39 

Hart Fell, 68 

Hart'-land Point, 28 

Hartle-pool, 38 

Hai'-wioh (bai'-ridge), 41 

Han Mts. (harts), 176, 193 

Has'.U, 206 

Has'-selt, 187 

Has'-tingB (h&-8ting8), 41, 
42 

Hat'-field, 49 

Harei'-foni, west, 62 

Hay-re (hftv-er), 93, 99 

Haw'-ar-den, 60 

Hawes Water, 89 

»aw/-ick, 68 

Hay, 61 

Hay^ling, island, 29, 42 

Heb'.rl-des, 22, 67, 68, 69, 
60 

Heck'-mSnd-wIcke, 89 

Hed'-jaz, 242 

Hei-del-berg (hi), 202 

Heir-bronn (hlle), 202 

He</-la, mt. (Iceland), 23, 
147 

Hel'der, 140, 142 * 

Hel'-ens-bnigh, 67 

Hel.ig'-o-land^ island, 90 

HeK-Ies-pont or Darda- 
nelles, 22, 243 

HeF-sing-borg, 160 

Hel'-slng-fon, 164, 166 

HeF-stone, 48 

Hel-vel'-lyn, 80, 39 

Hem'el Hemp-stead, 49 

Hen'-ley-on-Thames, 49 

Hdr-ault (h&-rG), 96 

Her-cyn'-ia l^lTa, 19t 

Her'-ft-ford, 46, 47 



Hti'-i-taa (her'-e-so), SOS 

Hens', island, 39 

Hei'mann-stadt, 173 

Heme Bay, 41 

Hert-ford (har'-ford), 49 

Her-ze-go-vl-na, 348, 347, 
249 

Hes'se Cas'sel, 176, 198 

DAnn'-stadt, 176, 194, 

195, 203 

-Hom'-borg. 176, 208 

Hes'-se, Upper, 208 

Hex'-hani,88 

Hlel'-mar (hHe), 160 

mores' vhee-air), 92 

High'-gate Hill, 49 

High' lands (Scotland), 68 

High Peak, 46 

High Wf -combe, 48 

HiU of Howth, 79 

Hill of Tftra, 78 

Hinck'-ley, 46 

Hind'-head CSommon, 41 

Hin-doo-stan', 98, 224 

Hinter Bhin, 206 

Hif chin, 49 

Hod'-des-den, 49 

Hog's Back, 41 

H6-hen-zol-Iem, 176, 208 

Hol-beach, 40 

Hol-der'-ness, 80, 89 

Hol'-land, 140, 176 

Hol'-land— Beligion, Peo- 
ple, &c., 141, 143 

, History of, 144 

Hol'-land (Linoolnshlre), 
30,40 

Hol'-stein' (hol-stlne), 146, 
146, 176 

H6'ly Island, 68, 69 

H5l7-head, 29, 60 

H&l'-f -rood House, 67 

H61y-weU, 60 

Hon-dn'-ras (British), 90 

Hon-fiear (dn-flui/), 98 

Hong'-kong, 90 

Hon'-I-ton, 48 

Hd5m, 144 

Horn', Gape, 146 

Hom'-berg, 198 

Horn Head, 71 

Horn Castle, 40 

Hom'-aey, 39 

Hor'-sham, 42 

Hoons'-low, 60 

Hoom, loch (Mm), 67 

HoV of Fife, 65 

HoV of Me-ams, 66 

Howth' Head, 71 

Hoy', island. 67, 88 

Hod'ders-fieid, 89 

Hnd'son Bay Territ-orf , 90 

Hael'-ya (hw^'-yft), 211 

Hnes'-ca (hwte-kft),211 

HnU, 89 

Hun'ber, 24, 28, 80 



ITA 

Hnn'-g&-ry (hnng-gft-ry), 

168,169 
Hnn'ger-ford, 49 
Hun'gry HOI, 80 
Hnnf -ing-don, 48 
Huv (we), 137, 189 
Hr-dra, island, 261 
Hjthe, 41 



I-be-ria, 164 
Toe'-land, 22, 146 

, desorli^on of, 14 

I'-da, mt., 242 

Id'-ri-a, 172 

Be de France (eSI de 

Fr&noe), 94, 99 
Il'-fr&-combe (ooom), 43 
Hie et Vil-aine (eel-a-ve- 

len'), 94 
H'-iyr'-i-a (il-lir'-e-a), 173 
H'men, lake of, 168 
Im'-brOs. island, 243, 247 
Inch, island, 71 
Inch-mar'nock, 58, 69 
In'dAls, riTer, 160 
In'dre (ahng'dr), 94 
In'dre et Loirs (ahng'dr-&> 

Iwar), 94 
In'gle-boi'ongh (ing-gl), 30 
In'-gol-stadt (ing'-gdl-st&t), 

201 
In-ish'-tra-hnll, island, 71 
In'-ker-m&n, 166 
Ink-pen Beacon, 44 
Inn', rirer, 168, 198, 204, 

206 
Inns'-brock (brook), 169, 

172 
In-Ter-ft'-ry, 60, 66, 66 
In-ver-gor'-don, 64 
In-rer-ia'-then, 68 
In-Ter-ness', 68, 69, 60, 64 
I-6'-na, 68, 66 ' 
I-6-nI-au' Islands, 28, 250, 

261 
I-6-nr-an' Sea, 242, 260 
Ips'wich (witch), 40 
Ire'-land, 28, 57 
, counties, description, 

&c., 71 to 82 
-^— , history of , 89 to 86 
I'-rish Sea, 22, 81 
Ir'-vlne, P9 

I'-sar re'-ser), river, 193 
Is'-chXa (is-k&4). 228, 284 
Is-eo (e-s&-«), lake, 229 
I-«ere' (fr-saii'), 96 
Is-lay (I-lay), 58 , 66 
Is-maU (Is-mft-ei'), 247 
Is-sou-dun (i8'-soo'-dnn'),94 
Is-trl-a,169,172 
If -a-ly, 228 
, ProTinces, dimate, 

&C., 328 to 286 
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Italj, ancient geography, 

235 to 237 
— , history of, 238 to 241 
Ith'-&-ca, 23, 250 
IV-i.<^ (iv'-e-Bft), 38, 210, 

215 
f ving-hoo, 48 
iT-iy (eve-re), 99 



Ja'en (chft-en), 311, 215 
JAh-de, the (yftrdgh), 176, 

177 
Ja-lom-nit-za (ya'-lom- 

nitz-a), 249 
Ja-m&l'-ca, island, 91 
Jan-l-na (yft-n&-nA), lake, 

243,247 
Jar-o-slav (yar-o-sl&f), 159 
Jas'sy (yas'sy), 247, 248 
ja-yft or Jah'ya, 143 
Jazt (yaxt), 203 
Jed'-burgh, 60, 68 
Jen'a (J§-nA), 199 
Jer'-sey, island, 23, 39 
Jet-hon, island, 29 
Jit-o-mir (zi</-o-mir), 159 
Jo-an-nl-na (neeO, 243 
John'ston, 69 / 
Jon-lcB-ping (yon'-oh&- 

ping), 150 
Joy'oe, county, 81 
Ju'ra, island, 58, 66 

, mt., 204 

, Paps of, 68 

(sha-r&), depart., 94 

, Sonnd of, 57 

JntMand, 23, 145 



Eaf-fa, or Yeni-k&-18, 22, 

165 
Ea-I&'-gria,242 
Ka-lam-I'-ta (S^ta), Bay ,164 
Ka-lim'-no, 242 
Ka-m'-ga (lod), 159, 165 
Kam'-in-ietz (Inun-yen-ets), 

159, 165 
Kan'-dal-Ak, 158 
Kan'der Pass, 206 
Ka'-nin, 158 
KA-rft, 158 
Karls'-bad, or Garls'-bad 

(bat), 172 
Earls'-stadt (stat), 172 
Ka'-san, 162, 165, orSla'zan, 

160 
Eat'-rXne, loch, 59, 66 
Kaf -te-gat, or Gat'-te-gat, 

149 
Egith^ 64 
ESith'.ley, 89 
Kells, 78, 80 
Kelso, 68 
Ken'dal, 39 
Ken'il-worth, 47 



KEN 

Een-mfire. 71 

Ken'-net, river, 49 

Kenf , 41 

Ker'ry, 71, 72, 81 

Ker'ry Head, 71 

Ker'ry Mte., 72 

Kertch, 165 

Res' wick (kez'-zXk), 39 

Kets-ke-met (kets'-ke-met) , 

172 
Ket'-ter-ing, 47 
Eew, 42 
Ehar'-koT (kof), 159, 162, 

165 
Eher'-Bon, 160, 161, 166 
Eld'der-ndn-ster, 47 
Kiel (keel), 176, 177, 178 

bay, 175 

Ei-ev (k&.ef), 159, 163, 165 
Kil'-bren-nan Sound, 69 
Eil-dftre', 79 
Eil-ken'-ny, 80 
Eil-1&-1& (l&h.l&), 71, 83 
Eil-la-loe' (16), 81 
Eil-lar'-ney, 81 

, lakes of, 72, 81 

Eil'-Ue-crfink'-ie, 66 
Eil-m&i'-nock, 69 
Eil-mOre', 82 
Eil-rush', 81 
Eil-syth, 67 
Eil-win'-ning, 69 
Ein-cai'-dlne, 60, 65 
Ein-coi'-ra, 81 
Ein'der-soout, mt., 46 
Eing's Coun'ty, 72, 78 
Eing's Lynn', 40 
Eing'-ston (Surrey), 42 
Eingston' (Ireland), 79 
Ein-naird's Head, 57 
Ein-roes', 59, 60, 66 
Ein-sSle, 71, 80 
Eins'worth Hill, 49 
Ei-d^len Mts., 155 
Eip'pnre, mt., 79 
Eirk-cSl'dy, 65 
Elrk.cud'bright (oood), 60, 

69 
Eirk-in-tll'loch, 67 
Eirk-by (kir'by) Lons-dale, 

89 
Eirk-by (kii^y) Ste'-phen, 

89 
Eirk'-wall, 57, 60 
Elsh'e-ney, 160, 165 
Ela'gen-furt, 169, 172 
Elan-sen-burg, 172 
Elar-en-za (klft-ren-za), 

Gape. 260 
En&res'-bo-rongh (nSxeB),39 
Enlght^on, 51 
Enock'znei-le-down Mte., 

72,80 
Eol'-gow-ev, Island, 158 
Eom'-om, 173 
Eongs'-berg, 167 



UkTJ 

Ebnig-gr&tz, 173, 173 
Eon'-igsburg, 176, 177, 178, 

179 
Eo-ron, gulf, 350 
Eos-tro'-ma, 159 
EourOand, 159 
Eoursk', 159 
Eow'-no (kov'-na), 159 
Erem'-nitz, 172 
Eron-stadt (TranirylTania), 

172 
Enr-dis-tan' (koor), 242 
Eyie, 69 
Eyies of Erl-bol, 57 

of Tongue, 57 

of Bnt^ 69 



LA Hague, cape, 92 

L& Hegne, 22 

L& Mancha (l&-m&ntsh'&), 

210, 215 

Marche (marsh), 94 

LaP14'-t4, 214 
L&.Ro-chelle (ro-shell), 94 
Laa'-land, 32, 145, 148 
Lab-ra-dor, 90 
Lab'u-an, 90 
La-c5-nia, 250, 251 
L&-dd-ga, 24, 158, 164 
La-drone (or Marianne), 

islands, 214 
La-gan, river, 72 
La'-goe, 90 

Lfthn (m-ftn), river, 193, 203 
Lam'beth, 42 
L&-mia, 361 

Lam'-mer-mulr Hills, 69, 67 
Lam'-pe-ter, 61 
Lan'-ark, 69, 60, 67, 68 
Lan'-cas-hire (lan'-ka- 

shlr), 40 
Lan'-caster, 40 
Lands'-crd-na, 150 
Land's End', 23, 28 
Landes, the (14nd), 92 

department, 94 

Land'-port, 42 
Lang-dale Pikes, 89 
LAnge'-lAnd, 22, 145 
Langres (l&ngr), 94 
Lang'-side, 69 
Lan'-gue-doc(lang-ge-dok) , 

96, 98, 99, 100 
Lan'-wer, Zee, 140 
La-on (lahng), 94 
Lapland, 160, 162 
Lar'go Law, 65 
Largs, 69 
L&-ris'-8a (Ifir-is'-sa^ 243, 

247 
Lfts-pftl'-m&s, 210, 211 
Lau-der'-dale, 68 
Lau'-en-berg, 146, 176 
Lannoes'-ton (lahns'-ton), 

48 
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Laof-zence Kirk, 6ff 
Laa-sanue' (lO-aanne), 80ff, 

206 
LftV-ftl, 94 
IA-T0-r6, 280, 238 
Lay'-bach (U), 169, 172 
Laz'-gan, lake, 64 
Le Hans (le mawng), 94 
Le Pays (le pwee), 95, 100 
Lea, river, 72 
Leuu'-ing-ton O&n), 47 
Lec'-oe (16t.ch&), 230, 284 
Lech, rirer (13h), 198 
Leek', river, 141 
Leeds, 39 
Leek, 47 

Leen-wai'-den, 142, 144 
Leg'-hora, 230, 231, 234 
Lei-ces-ter (ISs-ter), 46 
Leigb'-ton Buz'-sHrd (lej- 

ton),48 
Lein'-ster GeSn-ster), 78 

Mts., 79 -* 

LeliMio (llpe-tdk), 197 . 
Lei-ri-a (lArr§'-ft), 222 
Lath ae^h), 60, 67 
Leith Hill, 41 « 

Lei-tha (li-U). 169 
Lei'-trim (lee'-trim), 82 
Lem'-berg, 169, 172 
Lem'-nOe, Island, 242, 247 
Len^-ton, 46 

Leo-minster G^ni-ster), 45 
Le'-on (l&-5ne), 211, 216 
Le-pon'-tlne Alps, 228 
L^r'-i-dA (ier-&^), 211, 

215 
Ler-wick (lej/O:), 60, 68 
Les'-ae, 187 
Lea'-ca,228 
Le-vaat', 22 
LeV-en-Ioch (Argyie), 59 

(Kinross), 65 

Le^v'-es (IQ-b), 42 
Le\v'-i8,i8land (IQ-Xs), 58, 63 
Le^-den, 142, 144 
L'H&-pi-tal', 96 
Li-bourne (le-boomO, 94 
Lich'-llold, 46, 47 
Lich'-ten-stein (lik'-ten- 

stine'), 195, 208 
Lick'-ey Hills, 47 
Li-cd-sa, 228 
Lid'-dles-dale, 68 
Lidge (Lef-Mh), 137. 139 
Jiieg'-nita (leeg-nits), 179 
Lierre (Ice-air), 187 
Lif -fey, 72 
Lif -ford, 77 
LiUe' (leel), 98, 99 
Lim'-bnrg (Belgian), 137 

(Dutch), 140, 142, 144 

Lim'-er-ick, 81 

Lim-oges (]e-m5zh), 94, 99 

Lim-ou-sin (lee-moo-sao), 

94,99 



LIN 

Lin^-ooln (lin-cnn), 40, 46 
Lin'-ooln-shire Wolds, 30 
lin'-dis-f am (Holy Island), 

29 
Lin-gu-et-ta (Tape, 243 
Lin-Uth/.go, 60, 67 
Linnhe, Loch (leen), 57 
Lin'-ton, 43 
Linz (Untfl), 169, 172 
Li-ons, Gulf of (Qolfe du 

Lion, 16-ong), 22, 92 
Lip'-a-ri Islands. 28, 228,334 
Lip'-p6, river, 176, 193 
Lip'-pe (D^t-mdld), 199 
Lip'-pS Schaum-burg, 199 
Lis'-bon, 216, 221, 222, 224 
Lis'-bnm, 77 
liB'-keard, 43 
Lis'-niore, 80 
Li8'-8a,80 

Little Belt, 22,145,148 
liV-A-dla, 261 
Uy-er-pool, 40 
Li.T6-nX-a, 169, 164. 165 
Liz'-aid Point, 23, 2S 
Llan-daff', 46, 62 
Llan^lei-lo (l&n-di'-Io), 53 
Llan-el'-ly, 60 
Llan-gol'-len(lan-goth-Ien), 

50 
Llan-dud-noGan-did-no), 51 
LochMe (lock'-e), 69 
Lochen-da-al, 68 
Loch Lev'-en Castle, 66 
Loch'-na-gar', 66 
Lo'di (16-d6), 234 
Lof-f o-den (lo-f d'-den)l8le8, 

166 
Lo-gn>-no (15-gr6n'yo), 211 
Loir (lw4r), river, 24 
Loir-et-cha:(lw&r-&-Bh&re), 

94 
Loire G^^)* depart., 94, 95 

Inf^rieure, 94 

river, 94 

Lom'-bar-dy, 230, 284 

plain of, 229 

Lom'-bok, island, 148 
Lo'-mond, loch Gd'mond), 

69 
LO'-mond Hills, S. and W., 

65 
Lon'-don, 49 
Lon'-don-der-ry, or Dei'iy, 

77 
Long'-ford, 78 
Long'- ton. 47 
Lons-Ie-sauI-ni-er Gon-Ieh- 

sO'-ne-aO, 94 
Loop' Head, 71 
Lor'ca, 211, 215 
Lo-ret'-to, 234 
L'O-ri-ent (16'rB-ang), 94, 

99 
Lor-rftine, 92, 94, 95, 99, 

100, 176, 193 



HAD 

XM GO), 94 

Lot-et Gkr-<nme' (on), 94 

L»tch, 306 

Lou-gen' (Uxygan), 156 

Lough'- borough (Ifiif), 4S 

Louth (England), 40 

(Ireland), 78 

Lon-vftlne', 137, 139 
Lou-viers (loo-vS-ft), M, 99 
LO'.ve'-fltoft ilOw), 41 

Nets, 28 

Lo'w'-lands (Scotland), 58, 

66 
Low' Peak, 48 
Low-ther Hills, 68 
Lo-sere (Id-zaii'), 95 
Lu'-beck, 194, 200 

Gulf of, 175 

Lub'Un. 163, 165 
Luc'ca, 230, 234 
Lu-oeme', 205, 206 

bike of, 304 

Lnd'-Iow, 46 
Lfkd'-wig, (Canal), 19S 
La-g&'-no, 206, 208 

lake of, 204, 229 

Lug'-na-quil-la, mt., 72, 79 
Lfi-go, 211 
Lfind', 160 
Lun'-dy Island, 29 
Lft'-n6-burg, 179 
Lune-yiUe (loon'-yeel), 94, 

99 
Lur'-gan, 78 
Lu-ton, 48 
Lut-ter- worth, 46 
Luz'-em-burg Gttz-Am- 

bonr), 137 

(Dutch), 140, 142, 144 

Lu'-zon, island, 214 
Lyme Be'gis, 43 
L3fm.fl.6ni', 145 
Lym'-ing-ton, 42 
Ly-on-nais (Iee-on'-nay>, 

94,99 
Ly'-ona Gee-ong), 94, 99 
Lyth'-am, 40 



Ma-as (MAs) or Meuse, 137, 

141 
Ma-ca'o, 224 
Ma-cas'-sar, 148 
Mac'-cles-fleld, 45 
Mac'-du£f, 64 
Mace-do'-nia (mas-sS), 243, 

246 
Mace-ra-ta(mft-ch&-rS'-tA), 

280 
M&c'.gil-lie-cud'-dy Beeks, 

72,81 
MA-con (m&-k5n). 94 
Mad-a-gas'-car, 98 
Had-ei-ra (mft-dS€r'a), 221, 

224 
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MAD 

Made-ley, 45 
Ua-drid', 210, 211, 215 
Ma-dn'-ra, 148 
H&&-lar, lake, 150 
Mael-strcnn, 155 
Haefi-tricht (mais-street), 

142, 144 
Hag'-de-bnrg, 175, 179 
ICa-gen'ta, 234 
Ua^e-T68 (mftg-Sr-rA), 155 
Kag-gi-o-xe (mad-j5-ra), 

204,229 
Mali^ (maVha), island, 98 
Ma-hon (hdne), 215 
Maid'en-head, 49 
Mald-6t5ne, 41 
Maine, 94, 99, 198, 203 
Maine-et-I«oire, 94 
Main'-land, 58, 63 
Mainz, or May-ence, 203 
Ma-jor'-ca, 23, 210, 215 
Ma-lac^-ca, 90 
MaK-a-ga (miUlA-ga), 211, 

216, 216 
Mftl'-don, 41 
Mft.lea, 250 
Ma'.UnHead,71 
Mal'ines (leen), Mechlin 

(melc-lin), 187, 139 
MaFlow, 80 
Mal-mes-bury (mams'- 

ber-e),44 
Mal'-m»e, 150, 152 
M&l'-ta (maol'-tft), 23, 90, 

228,234 
Mai'.ton, 88 
M&y-Yem (xnanl-ySrn) 

Hills, 80, 45 
Mam'-Tor, 46 
Mam'-Turk, 81 
Man', Isle of, 22, 29 
Manche (mftnzh), 98 
Man'chea-ter, 40 
Man-fze-do'-nt-a, 228 
Man'-garton, mt., 81 
Man-i-tcZ-ba, 90 
Mann'-helm (man-hlme), 

202 
Mans (mawng), 99 
Mans'.field, 46 
Man'-tn-a, 220,284 
Map'-lin Sands, 29 
M&r',65 

Mar'-ft-thAn, 250 
Mar'-bnrg, 178 
Mar'-ches (mftrsh), 230 
Mar'ee, loch, 59 
Maz'-em-nft, 229 
M&-r6n'-go, 234 
Mar'-gate, 41 
Mar'ie^ga-Ian-te (mar're- 

gft-lAnte), 98 
Ma-ii-en-burgh, 179 
Ma-rlt-za (ma-iitz'-a), 248 
Max'ket Dray'-ton, 45 
Market Har-borough, 46 



HAB 

MarV-bo-rough (mawrl'- 

bruh) Downs, 44 
Mar'-me-nor, 210 
Mai/mSra, @ea of, 22, 242 
Mame, 94 

, Upper, 94 

, river, 92, 201 

Ma-roa (mil'-rOsh), 172 
Mar-que-sas (mar-ka-saz), 

98 
Mar-8&-Ia, 231, 234 
Mar-sellles (mar-s&le), 95, 

99 
Mara^-ton Moor, 39 
Mar-tin-ique (ncek), 98 
Ma'ry-borough, 79 
Ma'-ry-port, 39 
Mil-sk, 72, 81 
Mas'sa, 230 
Mat'-a-pan', 23, 250 
Mat-Iock, 46 
Mat'-ter-hom, 204 
Man-er See, 175 
Mau-ritz See, 193 
Man-ri-ti-us (maw-rish'-fi- 

fis), 90 
May-bole, 69 
May-enne' (enn), 94, 99 
May-nooth', 79 
May'-o, 71, 72, 81 

Mountains, 72 

Island, 68 

May'-ot-ta, island, 98 
Meams, 65 
Meath' (meeth), 78 
Meaux (mo), 94, 99 
Mech'-Un (mek), 139 
Mech-len-bnrg Strel'-itz, 

198 

Sch-werin, 198 

Med-i-ter'-ra-nS-an Sea, 22, 

210, 228 
Med'- way, river, 30 
Mein-in-gen (mi-n!ng-en), 

199 
Mels-sen (ml-sen), 197 
Mel'-c5mbe Be'-gis, 43 
Melk'-sham, 44 
Mel'-roae, 68 
Mel'-ton Mow'-bray, 46 
Me-lun' (m&-lang), 94 
Mem'el, 24, 175, 177, 179 
Me'-n&i Strait, 29, 50 
Me-na-do, 143 
Mende (mongd), 95 
Men'-dip Hills, 30, 43 
Men-teith (teeth), 66 
Men-to-ne (men-tcZ-nft), 95 
Mep'pel, 142 
Mer-I-da, 216 
Mer'-I-d-iieth, 51 
Mer-b-e, 242 
Merse, the, 68 
Mei'-sea Isle, 29 
Mer'-sey, river, 29, 81 
Mer'-thyr Tyd'vil, 52 



VON 

Mes-o-po-t&'-ml-a, 242 
Mes-si'-na (see), 280, 231. 

234, 251 

, Strait of. 22, 228 

Metz (mets), 93, 95, 99, 176 
Menrthe (mart), 94, 95 
Meuse (maze) French, (or 

Ma-as, Oerman), 94 

,Tiver, 92, 137, 141 

MezT-i-oo, 214 
M5-zen, river, 158 
MezT-eres (air), 94 
Mid'-dle-burg. 142, 144 
Mid'-dles-boroiigh, 38 
Mid'-dle-sex, 49 
Mid'-dle-ton. 80 
Mid'-hurst, 42 
Mig-n-e-lon (mik-e-lon), 96 
Mil'-an, 229, 230, 234 
Mil'.ford, 62 
MH'-ford Haven, 29 
MiK-hau (me-16'), 94 
Mil-i-tary Pron'tier, 169, 

172 
Mil'-o (mg-lo), or Melos, 

250 
Min-cio (min-cho), river, 

229, 234 
Min-dcUna'-o, 214 
Min-del'-lo, 221 
Min'-den, 179 
Min-do'-ro, 224 
Mine-head, 44 
Min'-ho, river, 210, 221 , 223, 

224 
Min'-ho, 222, 224 
M!-nor'-ca, 23, 210, 215 
Minsh, 57 
Minsk, 159 

Mi-o-sen (me-o'-zen), 155 
Mir'-field, 39 

Mis-kolz (mish-kSlts), 172 
Mi-soo-co, 206 
Mis-so-lon-ghi, 251 
Mis'-tral, the, 93 
MIf-tan, 159, 165 
Mit-^lg-nS, 28, 242, 247 
Miz-en Head, 71 
Mod'-e-na, 229, 280, 284 
Md'-en, 22, 145 
Mof -fat, 68 
Mog-hi'-Iey (mo-hee'-Ief), 

159 
Mo-haes, 172 
Mo-hi'-lev, 165 
Mois'-sac (mw&s-BAk), 94 
Mold, 50 

Mol-dA'-vI-a, 247, 248, 249 
Mo-li-se (mo-le'-sft), 230 
Mo-lnc'-cas, 143 
Mon'.&-co, 99, 229, 230, 234 
Mon'-a-ghan (mon'-&-han), 

77 
Mon-de-go (mon-d&-go), 221 
Mon'-mouth (mfith), 44, 45 
Mon-op'-o-K, 234 
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XOK 

Mons (mong), 187, 189 

Mon'-aal-diae, 46 

Xont Blanc (mong-bloiig), 

28 
Mont d*Or, 92 
Honf de Moi'san (mong' 

deh maz'-gftng), 94, 100 
Hont/-an-ban (mon-to- 

baung), 94, 100 
Hon'te S&nto, 242 
Hon-tel-i-mart (mdn'tfiW- 

m4r), 96 
Hon'te-ne'-gro, 249 
Mont-gOm-e-ry, 51 
Mont-lfi-con (mawnt-Ioo- 

sawng), 94 
Hont-pel-lier (pel-fi-ft), 96, 

100 
Hon'-trtee, M, Sff 
Hont-ser-rat/, Island, 91, 

216 
Mon'-zft, 284 
Mo-ift-yA, river, 248, 249 
lfo>rft^-Tla, 169, 172 
Horft-Yl-an Mts., 168 
Moi'-ay, 64 
Hor'-ay (or Mur'ray) Frith, 

62 
Mor-bX-lian(mor'-b6-hang), 

94 
Mo-rS'^i, 28, 250, 251 
IfOre'-oombe (cttm), 29 
Kor-liUz',94 
Mor'-peih, 38 
Moi'-rer, 59 
Hor-tI-mer*8 Cross, 45 
Mos'-oow (zttOfi-o5), 168, 159, 

161, 164, 166 
Ho-selle (mo-seiy), 96 

river, 92, 176, 198 

Hosk'-vi, 169 
liossa-mS^-des, 224 
Moe'-tar, 243, 247 
Hon-lins (mou-lang'), 94, 

100 
Mount's Bay, 29 
Moume Mts., 72, 78 
Mouths of Bhone (dep.)i 

95 
Moy', river, 72 
Mo-zam.bique' (bfiek), 224 
Muck< Island, 68 
MUhl-hau-sen (mtU-hoV- 

zen), 96, 176 
Muir-foot Hills, 67 
MM-d6, river, 197 
Mnl-hau-aen (znnle-hoosn), 

100 
Mnl-rea, mt., 72 
Moll, island, 67, 58, 66 

Sound of, 67 

Mul-lingh'-clogOier, 77 
Mul'-tet, the, 81 
Mul-lin.gai', 78 
Mtm^dA, 216 
Mu'.nich (ma.nlk), 193,301 



XITN 

Mlln'-ster (Germany), 176, 

179 
Mnn'-ster (Ireland), 80 
Mnr'-cia, 210, 211, 216 
Mur-vI-6-dro, 211, 216 
Mus-seV-burgh, 67 
Mus'-weU Hill, 48 



N&-gIes, mt., 80 

Nairn, 60, 64 

N&-mur' (na-moor), 187, 

189 
Nan'-cy (naung-ae), 84, 100 
Nan'tes (nangt), 94, 100 
Nanf -wich (nant'-wik), 46 
Na'-ples, 228, 229, 280, 281, 

232,234 
Nap'-o-Ie-onyend6e(vaung- 

dft), 94. 100 
Nar'-bonne' (narbonn), 95, 

100 
Nase-by (be), 48 
Nas'-sau, 176 
Na-t&l^ 90 
Nau, or CkZ-Ion'na, cape, 

228 
Nau'.pU-a. 260, 261 
NaV-an, 78 
N4v'-ftrre, 211, 216 
Nax'-os Island, 250 
N&ze (England), 28 

Norway, 28, 165 

Neagh, Lough (lock nay), 

72,76 
Neath, 52 

Neck'-ar, river, 198, 202 
Nee'-dles, 28 
Ne'-gro-pont (or Bnboea), 

island, 23 
Nen', river, 80 
Ne-nagh (ne'nft), 80 
Neph'-in Beg Mts., 72, 81 
Ness Loch, 69, 64 
Netiiex'-lands, 140 to 145 

history of, 144 

Nef tie-bed Hill, 49 
Nen-ch&t-el (n€lah-&-tel), 

176, 206, 208 

, lake of, 24, 204 

Neu-stadt (nfl'-stAt), 198 
Ne'-va, 168, 166 
Ne-vers (neh-vftre), 94, 100 
Ne-vSr'nais (neh>v&ie-nft), 

100 
Neville's C!ross, 38 
Ne'-vls, Ben, 91 
New Bruns'wick, 90 

Cal'6.dd.nla, 98 

For'-est, 81, 42 

axft-n9.d&, 214 

Boss, 79 

South WUes, 91 

Strel'itz, 198 

Zea'-land, 91 



NOT 

NeV-ark, 46 
New'-bury, 49 
New-cas'tle-upon-Tfne, 88 

under-Lyne, 47 

NeV-found-land, 90, 98 ; 

nn'-f tind-land as a noun ; 

nu-found'-land, adjective 
New-h4'-ven, 67 
New-mai/ket, 48 
NeV-port (Isle of Wight), 

42 

M&n-m5uth, 45 

New'-ry. 78 
New-stead' Abbey, 46 
NeV-town, 61 
New'-town-Ards', 78 
Ni-ca-ri-a (nS-ki-re-A), 242, 

247 
Nice (neeoe), 95, 99, 100, 

280, -^34 
Ni-cop'-o-Iis (ne-kop'-o-le), 

247 ' 

Nidd', river, 30 
Nie-men (nee-men), 24, 168, 

176 
Nieu-port (ntl'-pOrt), 138 
Nie-vre (n^avr*), 94 
Nijnii NoV-go-rod (nizh- 

nee), 169, 165 
Nik'-o-Uieff (U-eff), 165 
Nimeg'-uen, 142, 144 
Nio (ne'-o), 260 
Ni-ort (ny-or), 94 
Ni-mes (neem), 96, 100 
Nlth, 59 
Nlths-dale, 68 
Ni-ver-nids (ne-vare-nay), 

94 
Noir-mon-tier (nwaw-moo'- 

te-ai), 92 
Nor'-ba Caes-arSa, 215 
Nord (n6r), 93 
Nord-kyn, 23, 155 
Nor'.folk, 40 
Noi'-folk, island, 91 
Nor'-man-dy, 93, 98, 99, 

100 
Norr'-Und, 160, 166 
NonZ-kdp-ing (nord-k5- 

ping), 160, 152 
North AlMer-ton, 88, 89 

Ber-wick (rik), 68 

Cape (Europe), 23, 

165 

Chan'nel, 57 

Shields, 38 

York Moors, 80 

North-amp'-ton, 47 
North-um'-ber-land, 38 
Nor'-way, 149, 156 to 157 

history of, 157 

with Sweden, 149 to 

165 
NoiZ-wich (nor-ridge), 40 
No'-to, 280 
Not'-Ung-ham, 46 
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KOT 

No'-ya SG(/-tla, 90 
N(/Ta Zemnt>la, 168 
Ko-vft-io (iio-T&-rA), 380, 

234 
NoV-go-rod, 109, 16ff 
Nu'-bia, 342 
Nu'-rem-bnrg, 201 
'Sj-harg (nd-boi^), 145 
Ny-lE5-ping, 145, 150 



Oak'-ham, 46 

(y-ban, 66 

Och'-m Hills (ok'-kils), 59, 

66 
0-ctarI-dA, 348 
O-den-see', 145, 148 
Cy-der, 34, 175, 1W8 
O-dcB'-ea, 160, 161, 165 
O-e-ael (O'ael), 33, 158 
<E-ta, mt., 950 
0>f An-to, 385 
Of-fa's D^ke, 50 
Of-fen-bAch, 303 
Of-fley Hills, 49 
O-gU-o. river (51'-yo), 339 
Oich (oik), 59 
Oise (woz), 94 
OOand, 32, 149 
Old'-bury, 47 
Old' LeighOin a«k), 80 
Old 8fir-nm, 44 
Ol'den-bnrg, 176, 194, 198 
Old'.faam (old'tLm), 40 
Ol'-er-on (ong), 22, 92 
Ol'-mtita, 169, 173 
Ol'-ney, 48 
OV-o-nets, 159 
O-lot', 311 
O-lym'-pus (Bithj^-nla), 

243 

Grecian, 38, 347 

O-magh', 77 
O-ne'-ga, 58 

lake, 34 

river, 158 

O-pOr'-to, 333, 334 
Or-ange (Or'inj), 95, 143 
O'-re-bro, 150 
O-rel, or Or-lof , 159 
O-ren-bmg, 160, 165 
O-rense (o-reii-8&), 311 
Ork'-ney, islands, 33, 57, 60, 

68 
Or-le'an-ais (or-l&-an-ay), 

94, 99, 100 
Cr-le-ans (or-le-ang), 94, 

100 
Or-le-ans, Forest of, 93 
Ome (om), 98 
O-ron'-say, island, 58 
Or'-te-gal, cape, 38, 310 
Ox'- well, 80 
Os'-bome Honse, 43 
Oe'-sa, mt., 343, 347 



OSS 

Os'-sett, 89 

Os'-sor-y, 80 

Os-tend', 187, 188, 189 

Os'-wes-trj^. 45 

Oth-rfs, 250 

Ot-ley, S9 

O-tran'-to, 331, 380, 388, 

334 
Of -ter-bom, 88 
On'-den-arde', 137, 139 
Onn'-dle, 47 
Onse (ooz), river, 34, 80 

Great, 34, 80 

Ourte («irt), 137 
Over-flakke (o'ver-flak), 140 
O-ver-ys'-sel (o>v6r-is-8el), 

142, 143 
O-vie-do (o-ve-ft'*do), 211, 

215 
Ox Mts., 83 
Ox'-ford, 48, 49 



Pa-df' -ic Ocean, 98. 224 
Pad'.fl-a (Ital. PA-do-vA), 

280, 232 
Pais'.ley (p&ze-lS), 69 
Pa-UV-in-&te, 201 
Pa-la-wan (P&l-&-wftn), 214 
Pal-em-bang', 143 
Pa-len'-cia (pa-len-sbe-&), 

211 
PA-Idr-mo, 229, 280, 381, 

234 
— bay of, 228 
Pa-lin-11-ro, 228 
Pal-l-a-rl, 242 
Pal'-ma (p&l-mA), 210, 215 
Pal'-mas LAs PAl'-mAs, 211, 

214 
Pa-los (pA-lfis), 210 
Pa-mier8.(pa'-me-ai), 95 
Pam-pe-lQ-na (loona), 211, 

215, 216 
PA-pal States, 229, 230 
Par'-is, 92, 94, 99, lUO 
Pai'-ma. 229, 230, 232, 234 
Par-nas'-sus, Koont, 38, 

350 
PA'-ros, 350 
Par-ret, 81,43,44 
PA-rj^, mt., 59 
Par'-sons Town, 79 
Pasde Oal-ais (pA-d§-kAl-A), 

93 
Pas-sA'-ro, 23, 228 
Pas-san (pAs'-son), 201 
Paf -mos, 242, 247 
Pa-tras', or PA-trAs'-so, 350, 

257 
Pan (pO), 94, 100 
Pa-vla (pft-vl-a), 280, 283, 

334 
Pax'-o, island, 38, 350 
Peck-ham, 43 
PM'-bleB, 59, 60, 68 



psa,89 

pea Pell, 68 
Pe'-li-on. mt., 343, 347 
Pem'-broke, 53 
Pene-fls, mt., 250 
Pen-maen Hawr, 50 
Pfi-nang', or Prince of 

Wales Island, 90 
Pen-den'-nis Castle, 48 
Pen'-die HiU, 40 
Pen'-nlne Alps, 228 
chain (England), 80, 

45 
Pen-rhyn', 48 
Pen'-rith, 89 
Penf -land Hills, 59, 67 
PentOand Firth, 57 
Pen-^.gent, 80 
Pto'-sa, 160 
Pen-zance', 48 
Per'-e-cop, isthmns, 23, 158 
Per'T-gaeux (gen), 94 
Pe'rim, island, 90 
Perm', 160, 165 
Per-pi-gnan (per-peen- 

yang), 96, 100 
P^-ran-sab-u-loe, 48 
Perth (Scotland), 58, 69, 60, 

66 
Perft', 214 
Per-li'-gi-a (pa-roo-jah), 

230, 232, 234 

, lake of, 229 

Pes'-a-ro (pA-sA-ro), 230 
Festh (pest), 169, 172 
Pet-chd-ra, 24, 168 
Pe'-ter-borough, 46, 47 
Pe'-ter-head, 66 
Pe'-ters-burg, 158, 169, 165 
Pe'-tere-field, 42 
Pe-tro-zav-odsk', 169 
PeV-en-sey, 4S 
Pew'-sey, 44 
Phar-sA-Ua, 247 
Philip'-haugh, 68 
Phil'-ip-pl, 247 
Phil'ip-pTne Islands, 214 
PhU-ip-pop'-6-lis, 247 
Ph5-cis, 361 
PiA-cen-zA (pe-A-chto'-zA), 

or Pla-cen-tia, 380, 334 
Pic'-ar-dy, 98, 98, 99 
Pi-ed-mont (pSSd'-mont), 

306, 308, 330 
Pil'-ies-don Pen, 43 
Pin'-dus, Mount, 343, 347, 

250 
PinOde, 67 
Pi-sa (pee-sa),229, 380, 383, 

334 
Plad'-da, 69 
PlAf -ten See (sA), 168 
FUn'en (plou'-en), 198,197 
Plan', 4ke, 198 
Plin-lim'-mon, 30, 51 
Plfm'-onth,48 
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PLY 

Pljfn-OQth Sonnd, 99 
Po, riTer, 24, 299, 284 
Po-d&-lXa, 159 
Poifien (poi-teen, pwa- 

t6-ftre), 94, 100 
Poit-<m (pwa-too), 94, 99, 

100 
Po'-land, 167, 102, 165 
Po-li-cas-tro (pol-e-kAaf- 

tro), 228 
Pol-Iock/BhawB, 69 
Po-Iotak' (plotzk), 168 
Pol-t&^ya, 159, 165 
Pom-e-ra'-ni-a, 176, 179 
Po-md'-na, island, 57, 68 
Pon-dl-cher-ry (8her'r«),98 
Pon'-te-fract, 89 
Pon'-te-ve-dra, 211 
Pon'-ilne (pon-teen) 

Marshes, 229, 284 
Pon'-tf-pool, 45 
Pon-za Islandfl, 228 
Poole, 48 

ToT-nan-geT Fiord, 15S 
Port Olas'-gow, 60, 69 
Port Ma'-bon, 211 
Port Paf -zick, 60, 70 
Port/-a-down, 78 
Port-a-Ie-gre (port>ft-W- 

grft),222 
Port-axOlng-ton, 79 
Portland BiU, 28 

isle, 42 

P6rt-i-ci (port-5-ch6), 234 

POr'-to Bel'lo, 67 

Por'to Mau-rlz-io (mo-rif- 

zlo), 280 
Por'to Ri'co (ree'-ko), 214 
Port'-aea, island, 29, 42 
Porte'-moutb, 28, 42 

harbonr, 29 

Por'-tu-gal, 221 to 224 

, history of, 224 to 227 

Po'-sen (p6-zen), 176, 179 
Po-ten'-z&, 280 
Pot6-dam,176, 179 
Pr&gue, 169 
Preg'el, 175 
Pres'-burg, 169, 172 
Pres'-teign (teen), 51 
Pres'-ton, 40 
Pres'>ton Pans, 68 
Pre-sId-I-os, 214 
Prince Edward Islands, 90 
Prin-d-pA-tT, 230, 233 
Prin-cip-6, 224 
Pri-vas (vah% 95 
Pro-tect-ed States, 90 
Pro-rence (pro-vfinoe), 95, 

98,99 
Pms'sia (pm8'-ri[-a),E. and 

W.. 176 
Profi'sLa, 99, 14IL 175 to 

179 • 

•— , BaocB, Character, 

178 



PBTT 

Pms'sTa, history of, 179 to 

184 

, Dukes of, 184 

Prftth, 248, 249 
Pthi-6-ti8, 261 
Pskov (skoO, 159, 165 
Pud'hcy, 89 
Pur'-beck Heights, 42 

Isle, 42 

Put'ney, 42 

Puy de Ddme (pwee), 92, 

94 
Pyr'-e-ngfe, 28, 92, 210 

, Upper and Lower, 94 

Pyr-e-n6es Orl-en-t&les, 96 



Qnan'tock Hills, 48 
Qua'tre Bras (katr br&h), 

189 
Queen's' CJonnty, 72, 79 
Queene'-bury Hill, 68 
Queens'-town, 80 
Qneens'-land, 91 
Quen-tin (kahng-tang), 100 
Qnim'-per (kahm-pAre), 94, 

100 



Ra'-ab, 178 

Baa'-say, 58, 64 

Baoes— Celtic, Mag-y-ars, 

SclaTonians, Teu-ton-ic, 

BomiRh, 25 
Had'-ford, 46 
Ba-dom', 168 
Bog'-lan Castle, 45 
Bag'-stone Hills, 41 
Bam'il.Ues, 189 
Bam'-sey, 29 

mere, 48 

abbey, 30 

Bams'-gate, 41 
Ban'ders, 145, 148 
Bands'-ford, 155 
Ban'noch, 59, 66 
Bath'-lin, island, 71, 76 
Baf.is-bon, 201 
Batze'-burg (booig), 198 
Ba-ven'-na, 230, 234 
B4z Point, 92 
B6 (rft), island, 22 
Bead'-ing (red-ing), 49 
Bed River Set'tle-mcnt, 20 
Bed'-ditch, 47 
Bed'-rQth, 43 
Bee, loch, 72 
Beg-gi-o (rfid'-jo), ^miUa, 

280 

, Ca-la-brla, 280, 284 

Belk-i-a-Tik (rg'-ke-a-vik), 

147 
Ben'-frew, 60, 69 
Ben'-nes (renn), 94, 100 
Beth'el (rai-tel), 94 
Bet'-ford, 46 



BOK 

Be-ns (ra-Qs), 211, 216 
Be-use (rQoe), Boiss rlTer, 

204 
Be-uss (race), Greiz, 200 

, S<ihleiz, 200 

Bent-lin-gen (roit-Hnc^-n), 

202 
Bev'-el, 159, 165 
Bhffi-tian Alps, 228 
Bhe (rft), island, 92 
Bheims (rSemz), 94,. 100 
Rhen-ish Bavaria, 200 

Prussia, 176, 176 

Hesse, 203 

Rhine, river, 24, 141, 175, 

198 
, Upper and Lower, 

95 
Rhodes, island, 28, 243, 

247 
Rho.d&.pe, 242 
Bh»n Ge-bir-ge, 198, 201 
Bh6ne, department, 94,204, 

206 

, river, 24, 92 

Bhyi, 50 

Bi-a-zan (rS-&-zftn), 159 
Biba)le, river, 29, 31 
Bib'-ble-ton moor, 40 
Bich'-mond (Surrey), 42 

, Yorkshire, 38 

Bich'-mond-shire, 38 
Bi-e-sen-ge-bir-ge (ree-zcn- 

g&-beerg-eh), mts., 16><, 

175, 193 
Bi-e-ti (re-ft-tg), 234 
Bl'-ga, 150, 161, 165 
, gulf of, 22, 158, 

165 
Bi-mi-ni (rfi'-mS-ne'), 234 
Biouw, island, 143 
Rip'-on, 39 
Rip'-pon Tor, 80 
Ro-annc (ro-ftnO, 94 
Roc-ca, cape, 221 
Roch'-dale, 40 
Roche-fort (rOsh-faur), 94, 

100 
Ro-chelle' (po-shell), 100 
Roch'-es-ter, 41 
Ro-dez (r5-da'), 9i 
R6-d0-nr, 242 
Bo-er-monde (r(ir-m5nd'-e), 

142 
B5m, island, 175 
Ro-mag'-na (ro-m&n'-ya), 

230 
Rfime, 228, 229, 230, 234 
Rom'-ford, 41 
Rom'-ney, 41 
Rom'-ney Marsh, 41 
Bom'-sey, 42 
Ro'-na, 58 
Ron'-ald-sha, islands, '>7, 

63 
Bon'-da, 215 
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BON 

Bonne, or BhOnne, 145 
Rd-84, ^onte, 204, 228 
Ro-sas (rd-stts), 210 
Ros-com'-mon, 83 
Bos'-kilde, or Roes-ldlde, 

145, 148 
Roes, 45, 58, 59, 60, 68 
Ros'san Point, 71 
RotVer-ham, 39 
Roth'-er>hlthe, 42 
R5th'-8a7, 60, 69 
Rot'-ter dam, 142, 144 
Rou'-baiz (roo-b&), 93 
Rou'-ai (roo-ong), 93, 100 
Bough' Tor, 48 
Bon-mft-nXa, 248 
Bona-al-lon (roo-aeel-yon), 

95,100 
Bo-vl-go (ro-TS-go), 280 
Box'-bnrgh, 60, 68 
Bn-a-bon, 50 
Bu-bX-co, BuU-con, river, 

233 
B^-d51.8tadt, 194, 200 
Bug'-by, 47 
Bu^gen, 22, 175, 178 
Bom, idand, 58 
Btl-mS-U'-a, 243, 348, 246, 

247 
Bun'-oom, 45 
Bun'nj^-mSad, 43 
Bu'-pert'B land, 90 
Bnst'chnk, 248, 247 
Bus'-koi, cape, 158 
Bus'-si-a, 157 
, descxiption of, 157 to 

165 

, history of, 165 to 168 

, Asiatric, 157 

BQ'ther-glen, or Bttth'-er- 

glen, 69 
Bnf -land, 46 
B^-dal, mt., 89 
Bf de, 43 
Bye, 41, 43 



Saale (sftl), 197 
Sa-ar'dam, 143, 144 
Sa'-ba, 143 

Sa-d5-wa (sad-o'-ya), 178 
Sad'-dle- worth, 89 
6aX-gon (sal-gong), 98 
Sai'-ma, lake, 164 
Baint Abb's Head, 57 

Ag'-nes, 48 

ll'-ban's, 49 

^'-ban'8 Head, 38 

A-mand, 94 

An'drew's, 65, 67 

A'-sapb, 50 

Au£/-tell. 48 

Bu'-thor-o*mew, ij 

land, 152 
Bee's Head, 28 



BAI 

Sidnt Ber-n&nl, Great, 38, 
204 

, pass of, 206 

Ber-u&rd, Little, 304 

Bride's Bay, 29 

Bri-eux (br6-nh), 94, 

99 

Cath'er-tne Point, 38 

Chria'topher, island, 91 

Croix (cro-ah), 147 

David's Head. 28 

David's, 45, 61, 52 

Dgn'-is, 94, 99 

Di-nant' (d&-nang), 94 

Die (dee), 94 

Ed'-mund's Point, 40 

B-ti-enne (§t-6-§n), 94 

Bu-sta'-tl-us, 143 

Eu.ph6-ml-a, 228 

Fa'-gan's, 62 

Fer-nan'-do, 215 

(jail (gaul), 205, 207 

Geor'ge's Chan'nel, 22, 

29 

Ger-mains (jer-main), 

94,99 

Qer-mans, 48 

Gk>-ven's Head, 28 

Hel'6-na, island, 90 

Hel'en's, 40 

Hel'-iers (hel-yers), 29 

I-ves (Cornwall), 48 

I-ves (Huntingdon), 48 

John', 147 

Ld, 98 

Lft-cia, 91 

M4-16, 92, 94, 99 

Maria, cape, 221 

Mar-tin, 98, 148 

Mary, islaiid (Eng- 
land) 29 
Mary, island (Mada- 
gascar), 98 

island, 221 

Mi'-chael, 221 

— — Na-zaire, 94 

Neots (nets), 48 

Nich'-o-laa, 187, 189 

0-mer (o-mair), 98, 

100 

Pe-ter's, 29 

Peters'-burg, 159, 161 

Pierre (pe-air),.98 

(^uen-tin (kahn-tang), 

94, 100, 216 

Thom'-as (Africa), 224 

Thom'-as (West In- 
dies), 147 

Trond (tr6n), 187 

Vl'-to (ve-to), 228 

Vin'cent (West Indies), 

91 

Vin'cent, cape, 221 

Salntes (sangt), 94, 98, 100 
Sain-tonge (sang-tonzh), 
94,100 



8CH 

Sal-a-man'-ca, 211,215, 316 
Sa-ler'-no, 228, 280, 288 
Sal-ford (sau-ford), 40 
Salis'-bury (saulz), 42, 44 
Balis'-bury Plain, 80 
8alon-i'-ca (nee'-ka), 343, 

248 
Sft-lop', 45 
Sal-sette', 324 
Salt'-coats, 69 
Salz'-bnrg, 169 
Sa-mar (aam'-ar'), 314 
S&-mA-rft, 160 
Sam'-bre (sanm-far), 187 
Sa-mos, island, 38, 343, 

247 
Sa-mo-thrft-U, 243, 347 
San Do-min-go, 314 
San Lu'car, 315 
San Masino, 338, 329, 384 
San Se-bas-tl-an, 311, 316 
Sand'-wich, 41 
Sans SoQci (soo-sS), 179 
San'ta Man'-ra, 23, 250 
San-tan'-der, 210, 211, 215 
Sau-t&-rem, 216, 222, 224 
San-tI-&-go, 211, 215 
San-to-rin (s&n'-to-r6n), 

250 
Sadne (s5ne), river, 93 
8adne-et-Loire (Iw&r), 94 
SaOne, Upper, 94 
Sar'-a-gos'-sa, 211, 315, 216 
S4r-a-tov (tof), 160, 165 
Sar-din-I-a, 33, 99, 228, 229, 

280 
Sark', 33, 39 
Sar-nen, 305 
Sa'-roB^, 342 
Sarthe (sart), 94 
SAs'-sA-ri, 230, 284 
Sa-ta-lage, 247 
San-mnr (so-mflie) 94 
Sava, 348 
Save (sAv), 168 
Sa-voy', Upper, C5 
Sa-voy', 92, 95, 99, 230 
Sa-wejl', mt., 77 
B&xe-Al'-ten-bnrgh, 194, 

199 
Co'-burg-Ga-tha, 193, 

194, 199 
Mein-in-gen (ml'nlng- 

en), 194, 199 
Wei-mar (wl-mar), 

194, 198 
Sax'-on-y, 193, 194 

, kingdom of, 197, 198 

Scal'-pa, 58 
Scal-lo-way, 68 
Scan-din-&-vian Alps, 149 
Scar'-bo-rough, 38 
Scar-pan-to, 242, 247 
Scaw-foll, 80, 39 
Schaff-han'sen (schAff), 

205, 208 
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SCK 



Sctaftnm-bozg lij/pe, IM, 

199 
Scheldt (Bkelt or sctadt), 

1S7, Ul 
Scbem'-niti (saem'niti), 

178 
gctai^-dam' (shee), 144 
Schleitz (Bhiits), 194 
SchwartB-bni^ Son'dera- 

haus'en, 200 

Bn-dold-Bt&dt, 200 

Schwalme, 208 
Schwartz-wald (shwArts' 

v&lt), or Black Forest, 

198,202 

(shwSr-in), 198, 



(shwlts), 200, 



Schwerin 

191,198 
Schwyta 

207, 208 
Sch^l (shel), 249 
Sdl-ly iBlanda, 22, 29 
Scio (Sic), 28, 242, 247 
Scla-vo'-ni.a, 169, 171, 172, 

173 
Scone, 66 
Soot'-land, 07, 90 
Sctl-t&-ri (8k11'.tft-re)» 248, 

247 
Se-d&n', 94, 100 
Sedge-moor, 44 
Se-go-Yla, 211, 216 
Seine (sftne), department, 

94 

, river, 24, 92 

et Mame, 94, 99 

et Oise (woz), 98 

Inf e'rieare, 98 

Sel'-by, 89 
Sel'kirk, 60, 68 
Sel'-a^ Bill, 28 
Sem'-lin, 173 
Seu'>e-gal (gaol), 98 
Sen-e-gam'-bia, 224 
Sen'-naai', 242 
Sens (8&n), 94 
Seres (8&--eB), 247 
Sgr'-eth, 243, 249 
Ser'-vla, 169, 172, 246, 249 
Set-n-bal (sa-too'-bal), St. 

Ube8,221,224 
Se-yas'-to-pol, 166 
SeV-em, river, 24, 81, 44 

, valley, 80 

Se'-ville, or Scv-ille, 211, 

216, 216 
Sevres (saivr), 94 
Shaftes'-bory, 48 
Shan'noa, 24, 71, 72, 81 
Shax'ra-tagh. 242 
Sheer'-ness', 41 
Sbef'-field, 89 
Shej/-pey, 29, 41 
Sber'ifl.muir, 66 
Eher'-wood Forest, 81, 46 
Bhet'-land, 22, 68, 60, 68 
Shields, North and South, 88 
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SHI 

Shin'-locb, 69 
Shore'-ham, 42 
Shoam'-la, 243, 247 
Shrews'-bury, 46 
Shrop'-shlre, 45 
Si-d-ly (siae-e-ie) 28, 229, 

230, 231 
SidOaw HiUs, 59, 65, 66 
Sid'-moath, 43 
Si-e-na (si-en-na), 280, 282, 

284 
Si-ei/.rA d'Es-trglOa, 222, 

224 
Si.ei'-ra Le-S-ne', 90 

Mo-re'-na, 222 

Mon'chiqoe (sheek), 

222 
Ne-va-da (nft-v&-dA), 

210 
Sig-mA-ring'-en, 176 
Si-ie-al-a (Austrian), 169, 

178 

(Prusaiaii), 176, 176 

Sn-ia'-trl-a, 243, 247 
Sll-ver AOne mts., 72, 80, 

82 
Sim-bliBk', 160 
Sim-fer-0-pol, 160, 164, 

165 
Sim'plon (sam'plong), 204, 

205,208 
Sin-ga-pore', 90 
Si'-on (see-on), 205, 208 
Si-roc'-co, 229 
Skag'er Back, 22, 149 
Skawe, 145 
Skerry'- vore, 58 
Skid'-daw, 30, 89 
Skil'-lo, 250 
Sk^e, 57, 58, 64 
SlA^ney, 72 
Bleat, Sound of, 57 
Sles'-wick, 145, 146, 176 
Slieve fsleeve) Bloom mts., 

72,79 

Bough'-ta, 81 

Don'Ard, 72, 78 

Gul'-U-on, 77 

League', 77 

Phe'-lim, 81 

SUgo, 71, »2 
Slough' (slon), 48 
Siyne Head, 71 
Smo-lensk', 159 * 
Snftlth, 39 

Snea'-feU (Isle of Man), 29 
Snen'ton. 46 
Snow'-don, 23, 80, 50 
So'-ddr and Man, 29 
Sois-sons (swas-song), 94, 

100 
So'-lent, 29 
So-leure', 205, 208 
Sol-fe-ri-no (rfi), 284 
So'-lor, 224 
Sol- way Firth, 29, 81, 67, 68 



8TO 

Som'er-set, 48 
Som-me' (sdmm), 93 
Som-me', river, 92 
Son-ders-hau-sen (son-der- 

howran), 194, 200 
Son -der-boig (sun'-der- 

berg), 146 
Son'-dxio, 230 
So-phl'-a, 243, 247 
So-ria (8o'-re-&), 211 
Sound', 145, 148, 149 

of Mull, 69 

South'-end, 41 
South'-ami/-ton, 43 
South'-port, 40 
South-sea, 44 
South- wall, 46 
South-wark (snth'-ark), 42 
Spa (flpaw), 140 
^)ain, 210 to 216 

history of, 216 to 221 

Spa-la'-tro(sp&-W-tro),172, 

178 
SpU-dlDg (spawl-ding), 40 
Span'ish Town, 91 
Spai'-ta, 251 
Spar-ti-ven'to, cape, 23, 

228 
Spey, 59, 60, 64 
Spe-2ia (spdd'-se-A), 234 
Spez-da (spet'-ze-a), 251 
Bpii'-ding See, 175 
Spires (spir), 201 
Spit'head, 28 
Spitiz-ber-gen, 168 
SplU'-gen, Pass of, 206 
bpo-le-to (spo-l&'-to), 234 
Spar'-ft-dte, 242, 243, 246, 

250 
Bquil'-la-ce (skwe-lfth-che), 

228 284 
Stttf -fa. Island, 58, 69 
Staf -ford, 46, 47 
Staines', 50 
Stam'-ford, 40 
Stan'-hope, 88 
Stanz, 205 
Star'ken-burg, 203 
Start Point. 28 
Sta'-ven'ger (stft-v&ng'ger), 

156 
St4v'.ro-pol, 160, 164 
Steege', 145 
Btei'-ger Wald, 193 
Stcl'-vio, mt., 204, 206, 228 
Stet^-tin, 176, 179 
Stewart'-on, 69 
Stey-er (stlie), 178 
Stil'-ton, 48 

Stilling, 58, 59, 60, 66, 67 
Stock'hohn, 149, 160, 153 
Stpck'-port, 45 
Stock'-ton, 38 
Stdke Po-gis, 48 

upon- Trent^, 47 

Btone-byiee, 68 
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aro 

8toii»-bATen, M, 69, flO, 65 
Stone-henge, 44 
Stor'-mont, 66 
Stom-o-way, 68, 64 
Stonr, 30, 81 
Stonz'-bridge, 47 
StnLl'stmd, 177 
Strang'-ford Longh, 71 
Stran'-zaer, 70 
Stras'-bourg, 96, 100, 176 
Strat'-foTd-on-Avon, 47 
Stratfa'-a-YOU, 69 
Strath'-bo-gie, 66 
Strath Cl^de, 67 
Strath Eam, 66 
Strathmore, 68, 69, 66, 66 
Strathspey, 64 
Streat-ham (stret-bam), 42 
StreV-itK, 194, 198 
Strom-b6-U, 228, 284 
Strom'-neM, 60 
StromBe (stro^mo), 147 
Stroud, 44 

Stnhl-weiaBefn-biirg (yi), 178 
Stry-mon (strS), 248 
Stuif-gart,201,202 
Stjhr'-ia, 168, 169, 172 
Sud'-bnry, 41 
Su-def -ic mts., 193 
Saf'-folk, 40, 41 
Sug'-ar Loaf mt., 44, 79 
Suir (Bhnre), 24, 72 
Sn-m&'-ti&, 148 
Sum-baw-a, tele, 148 
Son^art, looh, 67 
Snn'-der-land, 88 
Sunds'wal (atlnda-Tftl), 160 
Sur'rey, 41 
Sus'-sez, 42 

Stither'-laad, 68, 69, 60, 68 
Sot-ton' Gold-field, 47 
Sy«a-Iand, 160 
Swft-bla, 201,203 
Swftle, 80 » 

Swan'-aea, 63 
Swan'-aea Bay, 39 
Swe'-den, 146, 149 to 163 

history of, 168, 164 

Swiiay Lough, 71 
SwitaZ-er-land, 304 to 308 

history of, 308, 309 

Syd'en-ham, 60 
Sylt, 176 

S7-ra, island, 360, 361 
B^rft-cOse, 384 

gulf of, 338 

S3hrla,242 

Sseg-e-din (8dg-8d4nO* 17S 



Table, mt., 79 
Tad-caster, 89 
Ta-gan-rog (tag-an-xogO, 

161 
Tag-lia-men-to (tAl-yA- 

mto'-to), 239 



TAG 

T&'-gus, 24, 210, 321, 223, 

234 
Ta-hl'-ti (tah-hee-te), 98 
Tain, 64 
Ta-liln-tA, 360 
Tftl-ay-e-ra (t&-lA-T&-rt), 

311, 316 
Tft-mar, 81 
Tbm-boy', 169 
Tam'- worth, 47 
Tan-taF-lon Castle, 68 
T&-r&n'.to, 380, 236 

gulf of, 22, 228 

Tar'-ftre (tar'-are), 94 
Tarbes' (tarb), 94 
TarOKt Ness, 67 
Tar-i-fa(tA-re-fA),210 
Tarn', 96 

Tam'-et Ga-ronne', 94 
T&r-rft-go'-nA, 211, 216 
Tar-tes'-ans, or Tarshish, 

216 
Tb8-mS/-nI-a, 91 
Taun'-ton, 43, 44 
Tau-rl-da, 160, 166 
TbV-is-tock, 48 
Tay, firth of, 67, 68 

loch, 69 

river, 24, 69, 60 

■ strath of, 66 
TcheoZ-kask (cher-kask), 

160,166 
Tches-kaya (chte-kl'-a),168 
Tcher-ni-gOY (ch^r-ne-gc/f ), 

169 
Tecs, river, 80 

month of, 28 

Teif -y, 81 

Teign'-mouth (tln'mttth), 

48 
Te-mes-war (tem-esh-T&h), 

169, 178 
Tem'-pe, 247 
Ten-b^, 62 
Ten-e'dos, 247 
Ten'-er-iffe (ten'-er-ifl), 

214 
T6r-A-mo, 230 
Ter-monde(tfir-m6nde),187, 

139 
Ter-nate (ter-n&t/), 143 
Ter-fi-el (tai'roo-el), 211 
Tet-ten-haU, 47 
Tet-fl-an (tet-fi-&n), 214 
T^-iot-dale, 68 
Tewkes'-bnry, 44 
Tex'-as, 214 
Tex'-el, 140, 144 
Thames (terns), 28, 80 
Than'et (tan'it), 29 
Tha'-soB, 242, 247 
Theiss (tice), 168, 172, 173 
Theo-dO-sia, or Kaf-fa, 165 
There'sien-stadt (ta-rft-si- 

en-stat), 173 
Thes'-sa-ly , 242, 243, 247,260 



TOW 

Thet'-ford, 40 
Thi-elt (tl-elt), 140 
Thi-ers (te-air), 94, 100 
Thi-on-viUe (te-On-vil'), 93, 

96, 176 
Thirle-mere, 39 
Tho-len, ishind (to'-len), 140 
Thorn, 179 
Thor'-ney, island, 29 

abbey, 80 

ThorsTiavn, 147 

Thx4oe (or Bo-m&^-ni-a), 

248,247 
Thun (toon), 208 
Thur(toor),204 
Thur-gau' (toor'-go), 206 
Thur-in-gia (thft-rin'-je-a), 

208 
Thur-In-ger WaM, 193 
Thurles (thfirlz), 80 
Thnr'-so, 68 
Timber, 24, 229, 236 
Tl-d'-no, river, 204, 239, 386 
Ti-ol'-no (te-cbee-no), 306, 

306,208 
Tll'-sit, 179 
Ti'-mok, 249 
Ti'-mor, island, 148, 224 
Tin-tag'-eU Castle, 48 
Tin-tock, 68 
Tip-pe-rft'-ry, 72, 80 
Tip-ton, 47 
Tl-ree, 68, 66 
Tiv'-er-ton, 48 
Tiv.5-11, 236 
To-ba'-go, 91 
Tober-mory, 68 
To'-kay, 178 
To-le'-do,211,316 

mts., 310 

To-lo'-sa, 311 

TQne,44 

Ton-gres (tfingr), 187 

To-po-li-as, 360 

Tor Bay, 39 

Tor'-nte, 160 

Tor-quay (tor-keeO, 48 

Tor'-res Ye^-dras, 224 

Tor-ri-don, loch, 67 

Tor-tO'-sa, 211, 216 

To-ry, isUnd, 71. 77 

Toul (tool), 94 

Tou-U' (too-la), 169, 166 

Tou-lon' (too-long), 95, 100 

Tbu-louse' (too-loos) 96, 

100 
Tou-raine', 94, 100 
Tour-ooing (toor-co-en), 93, 

100 
Tour'-nay (toor-nay), 137, 

140 
Tours (toor), 94, 100 
Tow-ces-ter (toua'-tcr), 47 
ToV-ton, 39 
Tow-y, 31 
Tow-fn, 61 
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TBA 

Traf-al^gar', oape, 28| 210) 

216 
Tra-lee', 81 
Trans'-caa-ca-sYa, 164 
Trans'-Lelth'Bn Prov., 169 
Tran-syl-va'-nl-a, 169, 172 
Tra'pft>nl, 280, 235 
Tras'-oe Montes (tr&s-te- 

^long'-teB), 222, 224 
Tied'-e-gar, 45 
Trent/, 169, 178 
Trent, river, 24, 80 
Treres (trftve), 179 
Tre-vl-80 (tr^v-e'-Bo), 230 
Trieste (treest, tre-eetO> 168, 

172, 178 

gulf of, 228 

Tri-ke-ri (tre-ke-xe), 250 
Trin-i-dad', 91 
Triiy-o-U, 242 
Trlp-o-Ut/-za,251 
Trom>8Se, 155, 156 
TrondOieim (or Dron' 

thetm), 155 
Troon, 69 
Trop'-pau, 169, 178 
Tros'-achB, 52, 66 
TroB-tan, mt., 72, 76 
TroV- bridge, 44 
Troyes (tro-ah), 94, 100 
Tru'-ro, 43 
Trusk'-more, 82 
Trux'illo (Spain), 211 
Tschat'ir Dagh mts., 158 
Tn'-am, 81 
Tu'-bing-en, 202 
Tn-de-la (ttl-d&-l&), 211 
Tul'la-more', 78, 79 
Tulle (teul), 94 
Tnn'-bridge, 41 
Tun'-bridge Wells, 41 
Tu'-nis, 242 
Tun'-stall, 47 
Tn-rin', 229. 280, 282, 235 
Tnr^y in Europe, 228 

from 242 to 247 

history of, 247, 248 

in Asia, 242 

in Af'-rlca, 242 

Turks' island, 91 
Tus'-ca-ny, 229, 280, 234 
Tus'-kan rock, 79 
Tver (or Twer), 159 
Tweed, 24, 80, 59, 60 
Twee'-dale, 59, 68 
Twelve Pins mta., 72, 81 
Tyne, river (England), 80 

(Scotland), 69 

T^e'-mouth (tin'-mtith), 

88 
Tyr'-ol, 168, 169, 172, 178 
Tj^-rOne', 72, 77 



V^Une (fl'de-nft), 280 
V'fA (oofa),160 



XJist (wist, weest), 58, 64 

Ul'-la, 164 

mis'- water, 81, 39 

Ulm (oolm), 198, 202 

TJl'ster, 76 

tJm'-brIa, 23, 284 

t^mea (oo-med), 150 

U'nited States (North 

America), 157 
Unsf island, 58, 63 
Un'-ter-wal'-den (oon-ter- 

vAl'-den), 205 
Up'-ping-ham, 46 
Up'-sa-la, 160, 162 
€'ral, or Ouralmts., 23, 24, 

158 
Ur'-bl-no (oor-bfi'-no), 285 
Ure, or Yore, river, 80 
Ur'.gel, 212 
U'-ri(oo'-r6), 205,207 
Use-dom (oose-dom), 175 
Ush-ant' (ush-ang'), 22, 92 
TJsk', river, 31 
U'-trecht' (u-trektO, 142, 

143,144 
Ux'-bridge, 50 



Va-dutz (v4-diltB), 208 
Val'-ais (ay), 206, 206, 208 
Val'-dai hills, 168 
Val'-ence (val-awngs), 95, 

100 
Val-en'-da (Ireland), 81 
Va-len'-cia (Spain), 210, 

211, 216, 216 
Ya-len-d-ennes' (val-laung- 

se-en), 93, 100 
Va-len'tia, island, 71 
Va^let'-ta, 234, 235 
Vale of the Red Horse, 47 

White Horse. 49 

Val'lad-o-lid' (vAl-yft-dft- 

leed), 211, 216 
VAl-tfel-lend, 230 
Van-cou'-ver*s island, 90 
Vannes (van'), 94 
Var', 96 
Var-ang'er, 165 
Var'-dAr, river, 243 
Var'-nd, 243, 247 
Vat'-i-cd-no', cape, 228 
Vau-cluFe' (vd-klQz'), 95 . 
Vaud (vo), 205, 206 
Vau-dois (vQ-dw5-a), 235 
Vay-gatz' island, 168 
Vecht (veht), 141 
Vel-le-tri (v61-lft-tre), 230 
Ven-d6e (vawng-da), 94 
Ven-dome (vawng-dome), 

94 
Ven'-e-tXa, 229, 230, 288 
Ven-e-zue'la (ven-a-zwa'- 

]&), 214 



WAX. 

Venice (ven'is), 229, 280, 

231 

gulf of, 228 

Vent'- nor, 42 
V6r-dfln, 94 
Ver-a-na, 280, 285 
Ver-sail-les (ver-saUz), 94, 

100 
Ver-vl-ers (v§r-v©-&), 137, 

140 
Ve-aoul, 94 

Ve-su'vl-us, mt,, 28, 228 
Vi-a-na (ve-d'-nft), 222 
Vi-at-ka (ve-Af -kA), 160 
Vi'-boi^ (vee-boorg), li6 
Vi-cen'-za (vee-a6n'-za), 

230, 235 
Vich (veek), 211 
Vic'tor-ia, 91 
Vi-en'-na, 168, 169 
Vi-enne (ve-cnn'), 92, 94, 

96,100 
Vl-go (vS'.gO), 210, 211, 216 
Vil'-la He'-al (veel'-la- 

rai'-al), 222 
Villa-fran'ca (veel'-ia- 

frdnk'.a), 285 
ViUe-franche (veel-franzh), 

94 
Ville-neuve (veel-nuve), 94 
Vil'-na,159,165 
Vi-miera (ve-m&-&-ra), 224 
Vin'-e-gar hill, 79 
Vix'-gin islands, 91, 214 
Vi-so (vS-80), Mont'e, 228 
Vls'-tu-la, river, 158, 168, 

175 198 
Vi-tebsk (vlt-fipskO, 159, 

166 
Vi-ter'-bo (ve-tfei'-bo), 230, 

236 
Vit-to-rla (ve-to'-ro-ft),211, 

Vi'-zv, 222 
Vlad-l-mlr', 159 
Vlie-land (vie'-land), 140 
Vol'-ga, or Wol'-ga, 24, 158 
Vol-hyn'-I-a, 159 
Vo'-lo, 242 
Vo-log'-da, 169 
Vol'-tur-no, 229, 236 
Voor-ne (voom'), 146 
Vo'-rarl-borg, 169 
V5-rdn-cj (nezh), 159 
Vosges (vozh), 94 
Vosges (vOzh). mts., 92 
Vul-ca-nd' island, 284 



Wa-al (wfthl), river, 341 
Wai'-gatz or Vai'gatz (vl- 

gats), 22, 158 
wake-field, 39 
Wai -cher-en (she), 140, 

144 
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-WAI. 

W^ftl'deck, 194, 199 
W&l'-deck, Proper, 199 
Wai'-deck, Pyr-mont, 199 
WfilMien'-ses, 230 
W&les 28 

W&l.WcbStL, S42,24S,847 
Wa-ling'.ford (wol), 49 
W&l'-saU (wol), 47 
WSl'sham (wol), 40 
Wai'tham Ab-bey (wol), 41 
Wai'.toii-on-Naze (wol), 41 
Wandfi^-worth (wond), 42 
W&n-tagQ (won-taj), 49 
Ware, 49 
Ware'-ham, 43 
Wftr-min'ster (wawr'-mlna- 

ter), 44 
War-ring-ton (wor), 40 
War'saw, 163, 160 
Wart^ (wort) Hill, 67 
Wftr'ta, riTer,176 
Wart'-bnrg, 199 
war- wick (wor'-rik), 47 
Wash'-river, 28 
Wasf -water, 31 
Wa-ter'-ford, 80 

har-bonr, 71 

Wa-ter-loo', l:,9, 140 

Wat'-ford, 49 

Weald, 30, 41 

wear, 30 

wear-mouth (weer-m&th), 

88 
Wea-yer hills, 46 
Wed-nes-bury (wedgebtlre), 

47 
Wei -mar (tI), 193, 198, 199 
Wel'-land', river, 80 
Wcl'-ling-ton (Shropshire), 

45 

(Somerset), 44 

Wells' (Norfolk), 40 

(Somerset), 44 

Welah'-pool, 51 
W«iy.loGk,45 
WenMock Edge, 45 
Wen'or', lake, 24, 160 
We-ser (vai-ser), river, 176, 

193, 203 
West', 166 
West Brom'-wich (brfim'- 

ich), 47 
West Indies, 91 
West-biiry, 44 
Wester- wald, 198 
West'-meath, 78 
West'-mOre-land, tf9 
West'-mln-ster, 49, 66 
West-pha^lla, 176, 179, 198 
WeatZ-port, 82 



WES 

Wes'-tra, island, 67 
Wes'-ton-su'per-m&'-ie, 44 
Wet'ter, 24, 160 
Wex'-ford, 79 
Wex'-ford Harbour, 71 
Wey'-mouth (w&-m&th), 48 

bay, 29 

Wharfe', 80 
Whem'side, 30, 89 
Whit'by, 38 
Whifhom, 70 
White, mt., 77 
White Sea, 168 
White-ha'ven, 89 
White Horse hill, 49 
Whittle'sea-mere, 81, 47 
Wick, 60, 63 
Wick'-low, 79 
Wiok'-low Head, 71 
Wickaowmts., 72 
Wid'den, 248, 247 
Wie-Uc-za (we-litch-ka), 

173 
Wies-ba'-den (vees-bA'- 

den), 176 
Wig'-an, 40 
Wighf , Isle of, 22, 28, 29, 

42 
Wig'-ton, 89, 60, 70 

bay, 62 

Wil-helms'-haven, 177 
Wil-len' HaU, 47 
Wil'-ton, 44 
Wilf -shire, 44 
Wim-ble'-ton, 42 
Win'chel-sea, 41, 42 
Win'-ches-ter, 42 
Winch'-cAmbe (cum), 44 
Win'der-mere, 31, 39 
Wind'sor (Tvin-zer), 49 

forest, 81, 49 

Win'green hill, 44 
Wirks'- worth, 46 
Wis'-beach, 48 
Wis'-by, 160, 162 
WIth'am (Wit-ham), 80 
Wit'-ney, 49 
Wit'ten-burgh, 179, 198 
Wo'-bum (woo-bum), 48 
Wolds, 46 

Wol'-lin (vol-lSnO, 176 
Wol'-ver-hamp'^ton (wool), 

47 
Wood'-bridge, 41 
Wood'-stock, 49 
Wool'-er, 88 
Wool'-mer forest, 42 
Wool'-wich (wool-idge), 41 
Wor-oes-ter (woos'-ter), 47 
Work'-Bop, 46 



zwo 

Worms', 208 
Worms' Head, 28 
Wot'-ton-under-Edge, 44 
Wrek'in, 45 

Wrex'-ham (rex-um), 60 
Wttrm' See, 193, 201 • 
WUr'tem-burgh, 198, 196, 

200, 201, 202 
WUra'-burg (vUrts-bOrh), 

201 
wye, 24, 80 



X6re8(z&-r?s),211,216 
Xflcar (hoo'kar), 210 



YAn-a-yon, 98 
Y&re', river, 80 
Yarmouth (yax'miith), 29, 

40 
Yir'-row, 68 
Yell', laland, 68, 68 
Yen.i-ka.ie, 22, 168 
Yeo-vil (yo-vU), 44 
Yes-tor, 30, 43 
Yonne', 94 
York', 88 
York'-plain, 80 
Yorkshire Wolds, 80 
You-ghal (you'-all), 80 
Y-pres (ee-pray), 137, 140 
Ys-sel (is-sel), 141 
Ys-sen^geaux (is'-sen-go), 

96 
Ythan (Ithan). 66 
Yver-dun (e-ver-dtSn), 208 



Zaan-dam (zAn-dam), im^ 

properly Saardaniy 144 
Zamo'ra (tha-md'-r&), 211 
Zan'-te, 23, 260, 261 
Za'-ra, 169, 173 
Zea, island, 260 
Zea'-land, island, 22, 146, 

148 
Zee-land, 142, 144 
Zoll-ver-eln (tsoU-ver-Ine), 

195 
Zug («oog), 206 
Zu'.rich (rik), 204, 206, 208 

lake of, 204 

Znf -phen, 142, 144 
Zay'-der Zee' (^rder zee). 

140, 144 
Zwfille, 142, 144 
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No, 2. — Ada^pted to the Classical Geoffrapkieal Names oeeurring in the 
Lessons on Italy, Turkey, Greece, and the Ancient World, 

ilTote.— The NumerdU 1, 3, S, 4, &c., placed after the Names refer to the pagea in 
which the andent names occnr. 



ABU 

Ab-fia, Mt. AxOUrat, 262, in Asia; also Ab- 
fis, the Hnmber, 261, E. of Torksbire. 

A-car-n&'-nIa, now Carnia, 266, a proT. in 
Greece. 

A-chft-I-ft, 2M, a proY. in the Peloponnesus, 
Greece. 

A-chae-ans, 264, the anc. inhaba. of Achaia. 

Ach-&<uy-iis, 256, a rir. of Acamania. 

Ach'-^ron, 266, a rir. in Bpirus; there 
were several. 

Ao-ro-ce-ran-ni-a, 266, a inrom. in Epims. 

Ac'-U-om, now La Pnnta, a prom, in 
Acamania. 

AdMa-a, 286, now Adda, a rir. in Cisal- 
pine Gaul. 

X'-drl-a, 286, now Adria, a tn. K E. of Italy. 

A-dri-at-I-cnm H&-re, 261, the Adriatic 

.S-gse-om Mft-re, 261, the Archipelago. 
iB-gl-na, 260, Eghina, an isle nr. Attica in 

Greece. 
iS-^-mn, 266, a port of Achaia, Greece, 
'fi-gyp'-tus, 263, Egypt, a country N.E. of 

Africa. 
.S«d-lians, 264, one of the Grecian tribes. 
iB-qui, 287, a tribe in Latium, in Italy. 
.£-8er'-nIa, 236, now Isemia, a tn. in 

Latium. 
iB-thi-dpTa, 268, now Nubia and Abyssinia. 
^V-na,261, now Etna, a mt. in Sicily. 
^td-lU, 266, a district in central Greece. 
Af-rl-ca, 269, a large continent S. of 

Europe. 
Propria, 268, the Boman prov. now 

Tunis. 
Ag-ri-gen'-tum, 237, a city in Sicily. 
Al'-ba Lon'-ga, 237, an anc. tn. in Latium. 
Al-bA-nIa, 246, a prov. in Turkey in 

Europe; also 262, the S.E. part of 

Georgia, W. of the Caspian Sea. 
Al-bion, or white land, another name for 

Britain. 
Al'-bls, 261, the Elbe, a riv. of Germany. 
Al-d-man'-nl, allmeny a confederacy of 

German tribes. 
Al-ex-an'-dria, the cap. of Egypt nnder the 

Ptolemies. 
Al-l&b-rO-gSs, a powerful tribe in Gallia 

Transalplna. 
Al'-pSs, 261, the Alps, mts. between Gaul 

and Italy. 
Al-phe-us, 266, a riT. of Peloponnesus. 



ABI 

Am-brft'dbt, 266, a tn. of B^iiraa, in Greece. 

Am-phic-tj^-on'-ic Council, 266, the great 
council of Greece. 

Am-phip-d-lis, 266, a tn. of Macedonia. 

Am-phis'-sa, a tn. of Locri Oiohe in 
Greece. 

An-ac-t&-rl-nm, 266, a tn. in Acamania, 
in Greece. 

An-cO'-na, 236. a tn. of PicSnum, Italy. 

An'-gli, a German tribe from whom the 
English are named. 

An'-dros, 268, one of the Cj^cUdSs, Greece. 

An'-I-o, 236, a branch of the Tiber, nr. 
Rome. 

An-tif'-^-ra, 266, a tn. of Thessaly, Greece. 

Anz-&-nnm, 286, a tn. of the Frentani, 
Italy. 

Ap-en-nl-nns Mons, 261, a range of mts. 
running down ItaJy. 

A<-pid-&-nus, 266, a riv. in Thessaly. 

A-pa-U-a, 287, now Pnglia, a district S.E. 
of Italy. 

A-qnil-^I-ft, 236, a tn. of TranspadSna, 
N. Italy. 

A-qui-t&-nI-a, now Guienne, GkuKxmy, &c., 
in Gallia Transalpina. 

A-r&-bX-a, 262, a country on S.W. of Asia ; 
Deser'ta, the desert ol Arabia and the 
adjacent parts ; F^Ux, the proper penin- 
sula of Arabia ; Petne-&, the stony, on 
the N.W. and N.B. of Arabia. 

A-r&b-I-cus BIn-us, 262, the Bed Sea. 

A-rach'-thns, 266, a riv. in Epirus. 

A.'-rar, the SiUine, a rir. in GiUlia Transal- 
pina. 

A-rax'-te, 262, the Oxus or Jaxartet, a riv. 
in Armenia. 

Ar-cft-dX-a, 266, a central prov. of the 
PdoponnSsns. 

Ar'-dS-ft, 287, a tn. of the BnttUi in 
Latium. 

Ar'-e-lft-tum, now Arks, in GMlia Nar- 
bonensls. 

Ar-fi-op'-flkgus, 266, a high tribmud in 
Athens, Greece. 

Ar-gith'-S-a, 2/>6, a tn. in Epims. 

Ar'-gO-lis, 266, a district of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Ar-gos, 266, the cap. of Aigolis. 

A-rlc'-I-a, 237, a tn. of Latium, Italy. 

A-rlm-I-num, 28G, now Rimini, atn. in 
Umbria, Itisily. 
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ARM 

Ar-me-nl-B, 262, a country of Aria. 
Ar'-nus, 236, now Amo, a tIt. of Btroiia, 

Italy. 
Ax'-Vi* 237, a tn. of Apulia, Italy. 
Ar-pl-num, 287, now Arpino, a tn. of 

Latium, Italy, bpl. of Gioero and 

ICaiins. 
As-ctl-lum, 236, now Aicoli in Pioennm, 

Italy. 
A'-si-a, 259, one of the three anc. diyiB.of 

the World. 
Mi-nor, 261, now Anaioliat a large 

dist. between the Euxlne, JEgBBua and 

Mediterranean Seas. 
As-sj^-i-a, 262, now Kurdistan, on the E. 

of the Tigris. 
A-th&'-oae, 253, AtherUj cap. of Attica, 

Q-reece. 
Ath-S-ais, 235, now Adigef a riv. of N. 

Italy. 
A'-thos mts., 246, a range in Macedonia. 
At-las, 263, Atku, a range in the N. of 

Africa. 
At-lan-tl-cus OoS-a-nus, 361, the Atlantic 

Ocean. 
At-tl-ca, 256, a proT. of Central Greece. 
Au-fl-dus, 237, H riv. of Apulia, Italy. 
Au-gns-ta Tau-ri-nd-rum, 236, now Turin, 
Au-Ier'-ci, a tribe in (}aul. 
Au-mn'-d, 237, an anc. tribe in Italy. 
An'-s6n-es, a tribe in Ijatium, Italy. 
Au-85n'-I-a, 235, another name for Italy. 
A-ven'-I-o, now AvignoHf a tn. in GiJlia 

Narbonensis. 
Ax'-l-us, 256, now Yardar, a riv. of 

Macedonia. 
Az'-5-ua, now the Aitiiet a riv. in Gallia 

Lugdunemds. 



BaV-t-lfl-nl-a, 262. now /ra*-ilr'-tf-«, a 
large district in Asia. 

Bac'-tra, 216, now Balk. 

Bac'-trl-a, 262, Bokhara. 

Bfte-tX-ca, 260, a prov. S. of Spain. 

B&e-tis, 261, Ouadalquiver^ a riv. in Spain. 

Bft-i-ae, 287, a tn. of Campania, Italy. 

Bal-e-ft-rSs, Majorca^ Minmxa, Lc, 

Ba-tft-yi, now Holland. 

Bel-g8B, 52, now Belgiatu, 

B«l'-gi-ca, now Belgium, 

B«n-e-yen'-tum, 236, now Benevento, 

Be-ree'-a, 256, now Verria, a tn. of Mace- 
donia. 

Bith-j^-I-a, 262, a country in Asia Minor. 

Boe-O-tla, 256, a district of Greece. 

Bon-d-nl-a, 236, Bologna^ in Etmrla. 

BOr-J^'-thfi-nes, 261, the Dnieper, 

Bos'-p&-m8, 261, the Strait of Constantino- 
ple ; also the Straits of Kafla. 

Bov-I-&-nmn, 236, a tn. in Samnium. 

Brlg-an'-t€8, 52, a Brit, tribe in Yorkshire. 

BrItan'-nl-aRomftna, 260, £^land, Wales, 
and S. of Scotland. 

— ^ Bsrbftra, N. and cent, of Scotland. 

Prima, 53, England S. of the Thames. 



CBP 

Britan'-nl-a Secunda, 68, Wales and Mon- 
mouth. . 

BrI-tan'-n!-C8B InsOln, 260, Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

BrI-tan'-nl-cum M&-re, 261, part of the 
^ngUsh Channel. 

Brix'-I-a, 236, now Bretcia. 

Brun-dfi-sl-um, 237, now Brmdtsi, 

Brfit-tM, 287, a tribe in Calabria. 

Biur-gun'-dl-d-nSs, a German tribe. 

By-zan'-tl-um, 247, now Constantinople. 

By-zft-cl-um, a district S. of Africa 
Propria. 



Ce-sar-atl-gns'-ta, now Sa/rogouay a tn. in 

Spain. 
Cft-jg'-ta, 237, now Gaetay in Latium. 
C&-lfirbri-a, 237, the peninsula S.E. of 

Italy. 
Cal-&-d5-nl-a, 53, the anc. name of the 

cent, and N. of Scotland. 
Cal-lip'-5-lis, 287, now Oallipoli, a port In 

Calabria ; a tn. of Sicily ; another in 

Thrace. 
Cal-pS, now Oihraltar, S. of Spain. 
GU'-t-don, 256, atn. of .Stolia. 
Cam-&>lo-da-num, now Colehestery cap. of 

the Trinobantes in Britain. 
Cam-a-ri-na, 287, a tn. of Sicily. 
Cam-ba-ni mts., 256, bet. Macedonia and 

Theasaly. 
Gam-p&'-nl-a, 287, now (kunpagna, S. of 

Latium. 
Can'-nae, a vil* in Apulia, where Han- 
nibal def . tiie Romans. 
Can-t&-brl-um M&-re, 261, Bay of Biscay, 
Can-ti-i, 52, the anc. bihabe. of Kent. 
Can'-tl-um, 52, now Kent. 
Can-fi-sT-um, 237, now Canosa, in Apulia. 
Cap-p&-dO-cI-a, 262, a district in Asia 

Minor. 
Cap'-&-&, now Capuay in Campania. 
Cftr'-ft-lis, 287, now Cagliari, in Sardinia. 
Cfr-rl-a, 262, a district of Asia Minor. 
Car-pft-tSs mts, 261, the Carpathian mts. 
Car-p&-thus, I., 247, now Scarpanto. 
Cea-th&'-go, nr. mod. TuniSy a eel. city in 

Africa Propria. 
Cas-pl-um M&r-6, 262, the Caspian Sea, 
Cas-sX-tSr'-I-des InstUae, Tin IdandSy the 

Scilly Isles, and pt. of Cornwall. 
Cat-&-na, 237, now Cbtonia, in Sicily. 
CAu-dUsns mts., 263, the Cauodsus chain 

in Asia. 
Cau-dl-nm, 336, a tn. in Samnium, nr. 

which were the narrow passes called the 

"Caudine Porks." 
Cel-U'-bS-ri, a Celtic tribe on the IbSms. 
CeV-tae, sev. kindred tribes settled in 

Gaul, Britain, Spain, &c. 
Cen'-ohr6-eB, 258, the port of Corinth, 

Greece. 
CS-os, 256, now Zea, an isle in the 

iE-gS-an. 
Ceph-&-ie-n«-a, 258, now Cephalonia. 
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Ce-r&u-ni-i mts., 256, row Khitnara, mts. 

on the frontier of Illyricum. 
CluB-ro-n&-a, a tn. in Bceotia, oeL for def. 

of the Athenians by Philip of Maoedon. 
Chal-ds, 253, now Egripo, in Euboea. 
Ghal-dee-a, 262, aprov. of Babylonia. 
Gh&'-d-nes, Bey. tribes in Epiros. 
Cher-BO-nS'-SQS Cimbrica, 259, now Jut- 

iand. 

TaarXca, 261, now the Crimea, 

Thra-cl-cs, the Penituula qf the 

Dardanellet, 
Che-ros-ci, an anc. German tribe. 
ChP-OB Ins, 247, now Scio. 
Ci-IIc'-I-a, 262, pt. of Karamania in Asia 

Minor. 
Gi-thae'-ron mts., 256, a range of mts. in 

Bceotia. 
Cia'-si.um, 236, now Ckituit in Etnuia. 
CnlMus, a tn. of Garia, in Asia Minor, 

where Venus was worshipped. 
Co-d&-nu8 ^nus, 261, now the Kategat, 
Gol'-chis, 262, now Mingrelia, in Asia. 
Con-Btau>tI-nop-d-Us, now (ktnstantiriople. 
Cor-cy'-ra, 253, now Gor/u, one of the 

Ionian islands. 
Gor-in'.thus, 258, now Corinth, N. of the 

Morea. 
Cor'-I-d-Ii, 237, a tn. in Latium. 
Gor-I-t&-iu, 52, an anc. tribe in Lincoln- 
shire. 
Gor-nA'-vi-i, an anc. peop. in Cheshire. 
Gor'-sl.-ca, 287, now Corsica. 
Gos Ins., 247, now Stanco, one of the 

Sporftdes, 
Gre-mO-na, 236, now Cremona, a tn. in N. 

Italy. 
Gre'-ta Ins., 246, now Candia. 
Gret'-I-cum M&rS, 261, the sea nr. Grete. 
Cris'-sa, 256, a tn. in Fhods, Greece. 
Cro-tO-na, 237, a city in Brattium. 
Cd-mae, a tn. in Campania, the seat of the 

Bibyl. 
GQ'-res, 236, a tn. of the Sabines. 
Cy'-cl&-d^, 253, a group of islands in the 

^gSan Sea. 
Cy-prus, 264, now Cyprus. 
Gy-re-n&-I<pca, 263, now Barea, 
Gy-rS-ne, the cap. of Cyrenaica. 
Gyth-nos, 253, now Thermia. 
CjK.rus, 262, a rlv, of Armenia. 
Gy-th3'-ra Ins., 258, now Ceriffo, 



D&'-cTwi, 260, now 7Van«^7vanta, WalUi- 

chia, Moldavia, and pt. of Hungary, 
Dam-n5n-M, 52, anc. peop. of Cornwall, 

&c. 
Da-ntlb-T-us, 261, the Danube or Ister. 
I)a1^-nI-&, 237, the anc. name of the N. 

part of Apulia. 
De'-los, 256, the nnallest of the Cydades, 

sacred to Apollo and Diana. 
Del'-phi, 263, now Kastri, a tn. in Fhocis, 

with a temp, of Apollo. 



FOB 

Del'-ta, 268. the N. part of Egypt, in- 
closed by the branches of the Nile. 

Dc-m&-tri-as, 256, a tn. of Magnesia in 
Tbcssaly. 

Di-vo-dQ-rum, now Mett, a tn. in Gallia 
lielglca. 

Do-bd'-ni, 52, anc inhabs. of Oxfordshire, 
&c. 

Do-d5-na, a od. temp of Jiq>iter in 
Epirus. 

D<y-ris, 256, a small district in Greece. 

Dd-ri-ans, one of the 4 clans in anc 
Greece. 

Drep'-ft-num, 237, now Trapani in Sicily. 

Dd-rl-ns, 261, now />ourt>, a river in Spsun. 

Du-roV-rl-ges, 52, anc. peop. of Dorset- 
shire, Lc. 

Dyr-rh&'-chl-om, 247, now Durazzo in 
Dlyrictun. 



Eb-l&-na, now DtMin, 

E-boz'-&-cum, now York, the cap. of the 

Brigantes in Britain. 
E-Iea'-sis, 256, now Lepsina, s tn. in 

Attica. 
E'-lis, 256, a district on the W. of the 

Peloponnesus. 
E-mO-di mts., 262, the Himalayah mts. in 

Asia. 
En-i-peOs, 256, a river in Thessaly. 
E-pL-rus, 255, now Albania, in N.W. of 

Greeoe. 
E-re-tri-a, 257, one of the chief to^vns in 

Euboea. 
Er-j^-mftn'-thus, 256, a mt. in Arcadia. 
Er-jf-thrae-um M&r-S, 262, the Red Sea, 
E-trtl-rl-A, 236, now Tuscany, a country in 

cent. Italy. 
Eu-boe-a, Ins., 253, Negropont, a large 

isle. 
Eu-pa-t5-rl-um, now Inkerman, a tn. in 

the Crimea. 
Eu-phr&-t^, 262, a river in Asia. 
Eu-ro-pa, 259, one of the three divisions of 

the ace. world. 
En-r6-tas, 253, a river in Laconia on which 

Sparta stood. 
Eux-I'nus Pon-tus, 261, the Black 8ea» 



F&e-su-lae, 2S6, Fiesole, a city of Etruria. 
PH-e-ri-i, 236, FaUeri, a tn. in Etruria. 
Pa-ven'-ti-a, 236, a tn. in GalliaCispadaiia. 
Fir'-mnm, 236, a tn. in Pioenum. 
Fi-de'-nae, a tn. of the Sabines, Italy. 
Flft-vI-& Cae-sar-I-en-sis, 53, the district 

bet. the Thames aud Humber in Roman 

Britain. 
Flo-ren'-ti-&, 236, Florence, a tn. in 

Etruria 
For-tn-na/-tae In-stl-lae, 263, the Canary 

and Madeira islands. 
Fo'-rum Ap'-pl-i, a tn. in Latium, 43 m. 

&om Rome. 
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Fnm'-cl, Le^ Reemen, a confederacy of 

German tribes. 
Fren-tft-ni, 236, a tribe of Sanmites. 
Frls'-i-i, 269, a people of Gennaoy on the 

AmiBiaor-fi^M. 



OA-4S6, OadiSt an ano. tn. in Spain. 

Gad-i-tfr-nnm Fretnm, 261, SiraiUi qf 
Hibrattar, 

C^ae-ta-U, 263, a people of Hametania. 

G&l-&'-ti-a, 262, a district of Asia Minor. 

GaF.U-&, Gaol. 

OaHIft Tiana-al-pl-na or Ulterior, 236, in- 
cluded France^ Belgium^ and 8. Holland. 

Gallia Gis-al-pl-na or Citerior, 236, the N. 
of Italy and 8. of the Alps. 

Truis-pa-da-na, 236, Ganl in Italy, 

N. of the Po. 

Cis-pa-dfr-na, 236, Gaol, S. of the Po. 

GaV-U-cum Fretom, 261, &raUt of Dover. 

Gan'-gdB, 262, Oariffes, a rir. in India. 

G^an-^at-I-cna Sinns, 262, the Bojf of 
BfngaJ, 

Gar-&-man'-te8, 268, the most Bontherly 
peop. in N. Africa. 

Ga>mm^-na, 261, (?aronfi«, a rir. in Gaul. 

GaillOe, 237, now Goio. 

G^-drd-fii-a, 262, a proT. of the Persian 
Empire. 

Gc-nS-ya, no-w Oenioa, a tn. of the 
AllobrOges. 

GSn'-ti-a, 236, Omooj a tn. of Lignria. 

GSp'-I-dae, a peop. settled in Dada. 

G«r-m&'-nI-&, 259, Germany. 

Ger-nuuiM-ciun Mftr-S, 261, the Oermam 
Ocean. 

G^-taS, a warlike peop. in Lower Dada. 

Gdth-i, a combination of sereral tribes, 
originally from Asia. Such of them as 
settled in the Western parts of Eorope 
were called ViH-Goth* or Western Goths. 
Those who settled in the Eastern parts 
were called Oetro-Oothe or Eaetem 
Goths. Alaric, king of the Yisi-Goths, 
thiice attacked and sacked Bome itself. 
The tibird and last time was on Ang. 24, 
▲J>. 410, when the city was delivered to 
the licentious fury of the barbarous 
tribes of Germany and Scythia. 

GrsBcXa or Hel-las, 260, a country S.E. of 
Europe. 

Gweda Magna, 237, the name of the 
Southern p^. of Italy, so named because 
ser. Greek colonies had settled there. 

Gia-nl-cos, a rivet of Mysia. 

Gy-&-xo8, now Jura, one of the Oydadee. 



Hiemus mts., 261, Balkan range of mts. 

bet. Thrace and Moesia. 
HSl-I-ac'-mon, 266, Vidriea, a liv. in 

Macedonia. 
H&l-I-car-nas'-sus, now J^tidrtim, a city of 

Caria, in Asia Minor. 
Ea-r&'-des, a German tribe in the N.W. 






ISO 

HeM-con mts., 253, a range of mts. in 
BoBOtia. 

Hel-lS-nSs, another name for the Greeks. 

Hel-las, 263, another name for Greece. 

Hel-lSs-pon'-tus, 261, Straits of the Darda- 
nelles. 

Hel-ots, 264, Spartan slaves. 

Hel-v&-tl-i, a large tribe on the W. of what 
is now modem Switzerland. 

Hep-tan'-&-mis, 263, a district of Egypt. 

Her-&-cie-a, a tn. in Thrace; another in 
Sicily. 

Her-cu-l&-nS-um, 237, a city in Oampania, 
destroyed by an earthqui^e. 

Her-nl-oi, 237, a peop. tn Latium. 

Hes-pfi'-rl-a, 236, the west, a name given 
by the Greeks to Italy. 

Hl-ber'-nl-a, Ireland. 

His-pft'-nl-a, 269, Spain. 

Hy-das-pes, 262, Jelumj a branch of the 
Indus. 

Hy-drun'-tnm, 237, OtrantOt a tn. of Cala- 
bria. 

Hy-mef-tus, 266, a mt. in Attica, ceL for 
its honey. 

Hy-p&-nis, 262, the Bog^ a riv. in S. 
Russia. 

Hy-dre-a, 263, now Bydra, one of the 
Sporftdes. 

Huns, 264, a tribe of Turkish or Tartar 
descent, originaUy occupying the district 
K. of the great Chinese Wall which 
had been erected to check their incur- 
sions. About 200 B. c, having broken 
through the wall, they gradually ex- 
tended their conquests westwards. 
Under Attila, their king, called " the 
scourge of God," they committed, about 
446 A.D., dreadful ravages both in the 
West of Asia and the East of Europe. 



I.&-pyg'-X-a, 237, the Greek name for the 

S. of Apulia. 
I-bS-rI-&, 262, iSipain; also a name for 

Georgia^ a country of Asia. 
I-bc-rus, 261, the Ebrot a riv. of Spain. 
I-c&'-rl-a, 247, one of the Sporades. 
I-c^ni, 62, the anc. inhabs. of Notfoti, 

Sic. 
D-iyr'-I-cum or H-lyr'-T-ft, 260, CrOatU, 

Dalmatia, Bosnia, &c. 
I-m&-u8 mts., 262, a range of mts. in Asia. 
Im-brus, 247, an isle nr. Thrace. 
In'-dl-a, 262, now Bindostan. 
In-diis, 262, the Jndm, a riv. N.W. of 

India. 
In-dl-cus O-oe-ft-nus, 262, the Indian Ocean. 
In-ter'-num M&r-e, 261, the Mediterranean 

Sea. 
I-0-nians, one of the 4 tribes of Greece. 
I-5-nI-um M&r-e, 261, the sea bet. Italy 

and Greece. 
I-5.nT-an islands, 261, islands in the 

Ionian Sea. 
Is-ca, the Uti, a riv. in Momnoathihire. 
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l8-ca Sil-11-rnm, Caerlwn, a tn. in Mon- 
mouth. 

l8th-mX-an Games, 35S, were oeL at the 
iBthmns of Corinth, in the Ut and Sid 
of each Olympiad. 

iB'.tri-a, 285, a paninwnla N. of the 
Adriatic. 

I-tal-I4^ 260, lUav. 

Ith'-&-ca, 257» Tkeaki, a nnaU ids off 
Epina. 



Jax-ar'-tes, 262, 1^ or Sffhoun, a xIt. 

flowing into Lake Aral. 
Ja-nXc'-ti-lum, a hill of Borne, K. of the 

Tiber. 
Jii'-ra mts., a range in the E. of Ganl. 



L&-o8-d£B'-mon or Sparta, 256, cap. of 

Laconla in the Peloponnesus. 
La-cd-n!-a, 256, a district in the Pelopon- 

nSsus. 
La-od-I-cS-a, 262, a tn. of Phrygia in Asia 

Minor. 
La-ris'-sa, 266, a tn. in Thessaly. 
La-rl-ns, lake, 261, now ComOf Italy. 
LBrtl-ni, 237, the peop. of Latinm, of 

whom the Romans were a branch. 
L&-tI-um, 287, a country on the W. of 

Italy. • 
L^-man'-nus, lake, 261, now Lake of 

Geneva. 
Lem'-nos Ins., 247, now Stalimenet an isle 

in the ^gean Sea. 
Le-on-tl-ni, now Lentini^ a tn. in Sicily. 
Les'-boe Ins., 247, Jfitfflene, an island oil 

Mycia. 
Len-ca-dl-a Ins., 263, Santa Maura, 
Le-thse'-us, 256, a riv. in Thessialy. 
LS-thS, a riv. in the Lower world. 
Leuc'-tra, a tn. of Boeotia, where Epam- 

inondas def. the Spartans, B.C. 371. 
Lib'-j^-&, 268, the Greek name for Africa. 
Ll-ger, 261, the Loire. 
Ll-gu'-rl-a, 236, now Genoa, Mce, &c. 
Lil'-y-bse-um, 287, Marsala, a lai. in 

Sicily. 
Lipareae Tnsnlee, 260, the Lipari Isles. 
Ll-ris, 287, GarigUano, a riy. in Italy. 
Lo-cris, 266, two districts in Central 

Greece. 
Lon-di-nl-um, now London, cap. of the 

Cantil. 
Lon-go-bai'-di, Lombard*, long bearded, 

a German tribe settled in N. Italy. 
Lu-ca, 236, Lucca, a tn. in Etmria. 
Lu-cft-nl-a, 287, a district of Lower Italy. 
Lug-dfl-num, now Lyons, cap. cf Gallia 

Lugdunensis. 
Ln-8i-t&-nl-a, 216, Portugal. 
Lu-te-tl-a, cap. of the Parisii, now Pari*. 
Lj^-c&-5-nI-a, 262, a dist. of Asia Minor. 
Lf«?-I-a, 262, a small country of Asia 

Minor. 



I^d'-X-a, 962, a ooontry of Asia ICfaknr. 
Lys'-tra, a ctey of Lycaonia, Asia ICinor. 



Mac-8-d5-nT-a, 255, a country K. of Greece. 
Mft-dX-an or Mid'-I-an, 262, a district of 

Arabia Petraea. 
M8B-n&-lu8, 256, a mt. in Arcadia. 
Mae-On'-X-ft, another name for Lydia. 

Homer was a natiye of Maeonia. 
Mie-d-tis P&l-ns, 261, the Sea of Azof. 
Mag'-nus SIn-us, 262, Ou{fo/SiatH. 
Ma-jor'-ca, an isle in the Meditcaranean. 
Man-ti-nS-a, 253, now Tripolizxa, a tn. in 

Arcadia.- 
Man'-tu-a, 236, Mantua, a tn. in N. of 

Italy, near which Virgil was bom. 
Mar'-&-thon, a yil. of Attica, f am. for the 

battle bet. the Persians and Athenians, 

Sept. 28, B.0. 490. 
Mar-mar'-I-ca, 268, a conntry of N. Africa. 
Marsi, 236, a peop. in the cent, of Italy. 
Mar-ru-cgni, 236, a peop. nr. the Samnites. 
Mas-sn-T-&, now Marseilles, a tn. in Gallia 

Narbonensis. 
Mau-re-t&'-nia, 263, a country in N. Africa. 
C(e-8ar>I-en'-sis, 263, the £. pt. of 

the same. 
Tin-gi-ta-na, 263, the W. pt. of the 

same. 
Maxima Gse-sar-T-en'-sIs, 53, the dist. in 

Britain bet. the Humber and the Tyne. 
M@-di.a, 262, a country of Asia. 
Me-dt-9-l&-num, 236, Milan, a tn. in Gallia 

Transpadana. 
Meg-a-lop'-5-lis, 256, a tn. in Arcadia. 
M^-&-ra, 256, cap. of Meg'&ris, a dist. in 

Greece. 
Mel-i-bce-ft, 256, a tn. of Thessaly. 
Mel-I-ta, 237, Malta, an island in the 

Mediterranean. 
Me-Ios, 253, Milo, one of the Sporades. 
MSn-&p'-W, 82, a peop. of Gallia Belgica. 
Mer-&-€, 263, a dist. and cap. in Ethiopia. 
Mes-o-po-ta-ml-a, 262, a country bet. 

Tigris and Euphrates. 
Mes-s9.-na, 237, Messina, a tn. of Sicfhr. 
Mes-8&-pI-a, 287, another name for Cala- 
bria. 
Mes-se-ne, 256, Mavromati, cap. of Mes- 

senia. 
Mes-se'-nl-a, 256, a dist. of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 
Met-a-pon'-ttmi, 237, a tn. of Lncania. 
Me-tAu-rus, 236, Metro, a rir. of TJmbrfa. 
Meth-d'-n6, 266, Modon, a tn. of Messenia. 
Min'-cl-us. 236. Mindo, a riv. in Italy. 
Mit-^-lg-ne, cap. of Lesbos, now the name 

of the island. 
Moe-sl-ft, 260, now ffervia, Bulgaria. 
Molos'-sis, 256, a dist. of Epirus. 
Mo-na Ins., Anglesey in N. Wales. 
Mon-&-pI-a, prob. the Isle of Man, 
Mn'>tl-na, 236, Md-dena, a tn!^ of Gallia 

Cispadana. 
Mj^-ce-nae, 256, a city of Argolis. 
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]E7-c»>nos, 268, Hyktei^ <nie of tiie 

Qrclades. 
Ifyx-mXd-^xieB, a peop. of Tbessaly. 
Ifyr-td-nm 2QLr-l, 261, a part of ibe 

^geanSea. 
Vyg'-I'-a, 262, a country of Asia Minor. 

Kfr-is'-sns, 364, Ni^Mt a tn. of Dardania in 

Hoesia. 
Kar. 286, Nera, a rir. of Umbria. 
Karbo, now Narbonne, cap. of G-allia Nar- 

boncEDsis. 
Nan-pac'-tns, 258, LtpatUOt a tn. of Locri 

Ozolae, Greece. 
ISfAn-pU-a, 256, Napottt the harbour of 

Argos. 
Hax'os Tns., 25S, NiMxia, ooe of the 

Cyclades. 
Ke-ap[-5-Iis, now JVhpUt, a city in Cam- 

pania. 

256, a tn. in Macedonia. 

NemSa, 255, a lai. is Argolis at which the 

Kem6an Games were celebrated. 
Nervli, a peop. in GaUia BelgTca. 
Ki-cas-a, now /Miir, cap. of Bithynia, 

fam. for an ecclesiastical council held 

there, a.d. 325, in which the Nicene 

Creed was drawn np. 
Nicsa, 236, a tn. of ligoiia, Italy, now 

Mce. 
Ni-cop'-d-lis, 256, a tn. of Bpima. 
KHhs, 236, the river Nile. 
Nd-Ia, 287, a tn. of Cami)ania. {markt, 
N6-re'-I-&, cap. of Norlcum, now Neu- 
Nor'Icum, 260, St^ria, Carinthia, &c. 
N5v-T>5-dtt-num, now Jsacti, in Moesia. 
Ku-man'-ti-a, a city in Hispania Tarra- 

oonensis on the K. 
Komidla, 268, now Algeria. 

O-ax'-es, a riT. of Orete. 

O-des'-sus, 247, VartMy a port of Moesia. 

CE-n5'-trI-a, a name for Italy. 

0-l£-&-ras, 253, one of the Cyclades. 

Ol-I-si-po, now LiAoiu 

Ol-H-ns, 236, the Oglio, a rir. of N. Italy. 

O-lym'-pI-a, 253, a tn. and plain of Elis 

in PeloponnesQS, where the Olympic 

games were eel. every 4th year. 
O-lym'-pus mt., 247, a range of mts. in 

rniessaly. 
Or'-a-cles, 255, were responses given to 

questions respecting fature events. 
Op'-us, 256, a tn. of Locris in Greece. 
Or-chom'-&-nu8, 256, a city of Boe-6>tia. 
Or-dov'-I-cfs, 52, the anc. peop. of N. 

Wales. 
Or-tO-na, 236, a tn. in Latinm. 
Os-tra-cism, 256, a vote for 10 yeaxa' 

banishment. 
Os sa, 247, a mt. in Thessaly. 
Os'-tia, 237, a tn. at the mouth of the Tiber. 
Or-tj^g-I-a, a name for Delos. 
Ox-ub, 262, Jihont a river of Asia. 
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FSrdns, S61, the F», the chief riv. of 

Italy. 
Pam-phj^M^, 262, a ooontiy of Asia 

Minor. 
Pan-n&.nl-a, 260, &W. part of Bmngarp 

with Slavonia, &c. 
Pftn-or'-mns, 287, Palermo, in Sicily. 
Paph>l&-g6.nl-a, 262, a country of Asia' 

Minor. 
Pft-phos, a tn. of Oypros where Venus was 

worshipped. 
Par-ma, 236, Fiarmat a tn. of Gkdlia Cispa- 

dana. 
Par-nas'-sos, 258, a oeL mt. of PfaooiB nr. 

Delphi. 
P&-ro8 Ins., 253, AifM, one of the Cyclades, 

eel. for its marble. 
Par'-thX-a, 262, now SAorcuean, a country 

of Asia. 
Pa-tft'-vi-um, 285, Padua, a tn. of Italy. 
Patf-mos Ins., 247, one of tiie Sporades, 

oel. for the exile of St. John. 
Patrae, 258, now Fatras, a seaport of the 

Mor€a. 
Pe-las-gi, 254, the anc. inhaba. of B. 

Thessaly. 
P&-lI-on, 257, a mt. of Thessaly. 
Pel'-la, 256, cap. of Macedonia. 
Pel-le'-ne, 256, a tn. of Achaia. 
Pel-o-pon-n§-so8, 253, now the Morea. 
Pen-€-us, 256, a riv. of Thessaly. 
Per-sT-cus Sinus, 262, the Persian QtUf. 
Vetf-tiA or Persia, 262, a large oountoy in 

Asia. 
Pg-ra'-sl-a, 286, Perugia, a tn. in Etmria. 
Pe-te-lt-a, 237, StrangoU, a tn. of the 

Bruttii. 
Phar-s&Mus, 247, a tn. in Thessaly ; nr. 

this Caesar def . Pompey, B.C. 48. 
PhSr-ee, 256, a tn. of Thessaly. 
Phi-lip'-pi, 247. a tn. of Macedonia. 
Phi-lip-poi/-6-liB, 247, a tn. of Thrace. 
Phd-cis, 256, a dist. in Greece. 
Phoe-nlce, 256, a lai. of Epirus. 
Phrj^-gI-&, 262, a country of Asia Minor. 
Pi-c^num, 235, a dist. S. of Umbria. 
Pi-gr-I-a, a dist. of Macedonia, a seat of 

the worship of the Muses. 
Pin'-dns, 256, a idiain of mts. in Mace- 
donia. 
Pi-T8&-us, 258, chief harbour of Athens. 
Pi'-sse, 236, Pua, a tn. of Etruria. 
Pi-dd-I-a, 262, a country of Asia Minor. 
Pla-cen'-tX-a, 236, Placenta, a city in 

Italy. 
Pla-tae-ft, 253, a city of Boeotia, where the 

Greeks def. the Persians, Sept. 22, 

B.C. 479. 
Poe-ni, another name for the Cartha- 
ginians. 
Pom-p(M-i, 237, a tn. of Campania over- 
whelmed in A.D. 79. 
Pon'-tus, 262, a country of Asia Minor. 
Pon-tus Eux-I-nus, the Black Sea. 
Pot-I-dflB-&, 256, a tn. of Macedonia. 
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Pne-ne^-te* 287, PialulHna, s tn Jn Latimn. 
PzD-poD'-tis, 261, the 8ea of Marmora. 
Pa-tfi-5-11, 287, Paawfli, a port of Gam- 

Pyd'-na, 266, A'Crofi, a tn. of Macedonia. 

PjK-lns, 268, a tn. in Elia. 

PyT-6-DfB-I mtB., 261, a range of mts. 

bet. France and Spain. 
Pj^h-^an Games, 255^ gamea eel. erery 

J^ year in hononr of ApoUo, near 

Delphi. 



Qni-xl-tet, another name for the Bomana. 



Ba-Ten'-na, 286, now Ravenna, a oel. tn. 

in the B. of Italy, freq. the ree. of the 

Boman Bmperom. 
Be-ft'-te, 286, now JUeK, ft tn. of the 

Sabinee. 
B6-mi or Bhe>ml, a peop. in GkOHa Belgica, 

cap. Kheims. 
Bha, 251, the Volga, 
Bhae-tl-a, 260. now the Grieons, &c. 
Bhe-gl-tun, 287, ReggiOf a tn. of Brattimn. 
Bh&>nnB, 253, the Rhine, 
Bhod'-&-niia, 261, the Rhone. 
Bho'-dus Ine., 247, Rhodes, an iaia in the 

.SgeanSea. 
BA'-ma, 237, Borne, the cap. of Italy, and 

formerly of the world. 
Bfi'-bl-co, 286« a amaU riT. of Italy, a Uttle 

N. of Ariminnm, the boundary between 

Gallia Cispadana and TJmbrla. 
Btl'-ttl-li, a peop. of Latinm. 



8&-ba or Sheba, cap. of the Sa-baB-i in 

Arabia Felix. , 
Sa-bl'-nl, 286, an anc peop. in cent, of 

Italy. 
Sa-brl-na, 261, the Severn, 
S&'-oer Mons, the Sacred ML, 8 milea from 

Borne. 
8a^un'-tam, now MurriedirOf a tn. of 

Spain. 
Sa'-!8, 260, a city in the Delta, Egypt. 
SaV^ft-mis, 258, now Koiuri, an iale W. of 

Attica, where the Ozeeka def. the fleet of 

Xerxee,B.o..480. 
Sa-ler'-num, 287, now Salerno, cap. of the 

Picentini, Italy. 
S&'-me, the anc. name of Oephallenia. 
Bft-moB Ina., 247, an ide oppoalte to 

EphSans. 
Sam'-nX-om, 286, a country of Italy. 
Sun-o-thrS^-cI-a, 247, now SamoUiraJci, an 

ide in the JSgean SiBa. 
Sar'-a-cS'-ni, a peop. of AiaUa Fetraea. 
Sar-dinM-a, 287, now Sardinia, 
Sar-m&'-tl-a Aai-at-X-ca, 262, the W. of 

Bnaaia in Aaia. 
Sar-m&t-I-cnm HBr-B, 251, the Bame. 
8a-tnr'-nX-&, 285, an anc. name of Italy. 
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Bax'-S-nea, a peofp. in Gennanj S.of Cher- 

BonSsua Cimbrlca. 
ScaK-dia, the Sckddt,^ zlT.in OaQia Bel- 

glca. 
Scan-di-nft-yl-a, 259, now .Norway and 

Sieeden, 
8ci'-&-thna, 256, now Bkiaaio, an iale in the 



8c0-ti, 58, a tilbe of the anc. Caledonians. 
Bcyl'-la and Ch&-ryb'-dia, two rocks bet. 

Sicily and Italy. 
Scy-roa, 258, now Seyro, an iale in the 

•Agean. 
Scyth'-I-a, 262, the N.E. of Europe. 
8£-qn&-na, 261, the riv. Seine. 
Ser'-I-oa, 262, the N.W. part of China, 
Se-n'-phoa, 258, now Serpho, one of the 

Gyd&dea. 
Bcy-la-dum, 287, now SgpUllaee in Brat< 

tinm. 
SX-cam-bxi, an anc. tribe of Germany. 
Si-dlM-a, 287, now Sicily, 
8l9-j^-on, 251, a town and amall diatrict in 

Peloponneaua. 
EUy-ti-r6s, 52, an anc. peop. of S, Wales. 
SP-nae, the 8. part of China. 
8og-dX-&*na, 262^ parte of litrtettan and 

Bokhara, 
Bo-rac'-te, a mt. in Etmiia. 
Bpta'-ttk or La-ce-dae-mon, 256, cap. of 

Laoonia in Peloponneaua. 
Spo-16-tI-nm, 286, Spoleto, a tn. in 

Umbria. 
Spor'-A-dSa, 258, a group of acattered 

islands in the .Sgean Sea. 
Stft-g^-ra, now Stavro, a tn. of MaoedoTila, 

the b|l. of Ariatotle. 
Stry-mon, 256, now Ammo, a tir. of 

Macedonia. 
StTz, 1, a xiT. Is Azoadia ; 3. a liv. in the 

infernal regiona. 
SuS'Ti, a tribe in Gennany , now Suabia. 
Snea-d-^nea, now Soiuent, a peop. in 

Gallia BelgXca 
Snr-ren'-tum, 287, now Sorrento, a tn. in 

Campania. 
Su-sl-ft-nft, 262, now KhutigUm. 
Syb'-ft-ris, 287, a lai. and riy. in Lncania. 
^•&-cft-sae, 287, now dyraenae, a city in 

Sidly. 
Sjhi'-I-a, 262, a large country in Asia, 
^-ros, 254, now iS^ra, one of the Cydadea. 
Syi'-tis Major, 268, now Guif </ atdra. 
_ Minor, 268, now Ou^f of Oabee* 



Tfl&.n&-ma, 258, now Cape Matapan, 

TA-gua, 261, a riyer in Spain. 

Tam'-fi-aia, 261, the river Thamet, 

TSn'-iUia, 261, the river Don, 

Ta-prob'-&-ne, 262, Ceylon. 

Tfr-ren'-tnm, 287, now Taranio, In Cala- 
bria. 

Tar-ra-cl-na, 287, now T^erraeina, a tn. in 
Latinm. 
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Tar-n^co-nen-BiB, 260, one of the three 

proYB. in Spain. 
Taz'-«ii8, now Ternu, cap. of Cilida, bpL 

of St. FauL 
Tanms mta., 264, a chain of mta. tn Asia. 
Ta-j^g-6-taB, 366, a range of mtB. bet. 

Laoooia and MeBsenia. 
Tem'-pe, 247, a eel. yal. in N. of Thesaaly. 
Ten'-S-doe, 247, a small isle in the ^gean 

Sea. 
Ter-ges'-tS, 286, now Triette, a tn. of 

Isma. 
Ten'-orl-ft, or the Troad, in N.W. of Asia 

Minor. 
Ten'-t5-nSB, a large tribe in K. of Germany. 
Th&'-BOS, 247, now TKato^ an isle in the 

JSgean. 
ThS-bee, 266, cap. of Boeotia; another, 

cap. of the HuibBi* in Upper I^ypt. 
Ther-mop^-j^-lae, 264, a eel. pass, between 

Thessaly and Locris, in which Leonldas 

with 300 Spartans resisted for 8 days the 

army of Xerxes, b.c. 480. 
Thes-sft-U-ft, 247, a district in Northern 

Greece. 
Thrft'-cl-a, 247, now pt. of Roumelia. 
ThO-Ie, either Iceland or the Shetland 

Isles. 
Th&'-ri-i, 287, a dty in Lncanla, Italy. 
TW-h-riB, 261, the river Tiber in Italy. 
Tl'-bor, 237, now Twolif an anc. tn. of 

Latiom. 
Ti-ci-num, 236, Pavia^ a tn. in N. Italy. 
TT-cI-nns, 286, the riT. Temno, a branch 

of the Po. 
Ti-fer'-nOB, 287, Bifemoy a river of 

Samnium. 
Tl-gris, 263, the TigrUt a great river W. of 

Asia. 
TingitAna, 264, a district of Maoretania. 
To-lc-ttun, now ToUdOj a tn. in Hispania 

TarraconensiB. 
To-ld^-sa, now ToulouUj a tn. of Gallia 

Narbonensis. 
Trap'-^dbB, now TVeMeond, the cap. of 

Pontus in Asia Minor. 
Tras-I-mg-nuB, 236, the lake of Perugia in 

BtrnrTa. 
Tre^-Tl-Yi, a large tribe in Gallia Belgica, 

cap. Treve$. 
Tri-den^tom, Treaty cap. of the Tridentini 

inBbaetia. 
Tri-nS^-crI*a, a name of Sicily from its 

triangular shape. 
Trin'-5-ban'-tes, 62, the anc. inhabs. of 

EsseXt &c. 
Tri-pol-I-t&-na, a dist. of N. Africa. 
Trd^-ja or I-H-nm, Troy^ cap. of Troas in 

N. W. Mysla. 
Tu-nes or Tunis, TYmif, a dty of N.Africa, 

10 miles from Carthage. 
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Tus'-d, the peop. of Etruria, now Tutcawy, 

Tus'-ctl-lum, 287, Frateati, a tn. of Latium, 
nr. which Oicero had a villa. 

Ty-ras, 261, the river Dniester. 

l^-h£'-num M&r-S, part of the Mediter- 
ranean, opp. to Etruria. 



TJ'-bT-i, a (German tribe on the Hhine. 

Um'-bria, 236, a comitry of Italy. 

Ur, a dist. in Ghaldaea, placed by some 

ivax Edossa; by others in the 8. of 

Euphrates. 
U'-tl-ca, a eel. city of N. Africa, where 

the yoimger Cato killed himself. 
XJz, the land of Job, 262, either in Idumaea 

or N. of Arabia. 



Yfid-l-mG-nis, lake, Bauano, 286, a small 
lake of Etruria. 

y&'-h&-li8, the Waaly a branch of the 
Rhine. 

yan'-d&-li, a confederacy of German 
tribes. 

Vec'-tls Ins., TOe of Wight, 

Ve-dra, the Wear in Durham. 

yg'-i-i, 236, laola Famese, a dty of 
Etruria. 

Ven'-S-ti, the inhabs. of Yenetia, N.E. of 
Italy. 

Ven'-ta Bel-gft-rum, Winchester, 

I-ce-nO-rum, Caistor, nr. Norwich. 

Sil-fi-rum, Caeneeni, in Monmouth. 

Ve-r6-na, 236, Verona, a tn. in N. of Italy. 

Ve-sa'-vi-us, 237, a volcanic mt. in Cam- 
pania. 

Vi-&-du8, the Oder, a riv. in Germany. 

Vi-en'-na, Vienne, cap. of the AllobrOges 
in Gallia LugdunensiB. 

yin-d&-ll'-cl-a, 260, now N.E. of Switzer- 
land. 

Yin-do-bd-na, now ViennOf cap. of Aus- 
tria. 

Yis'-tti-la, 261, the Vittula, 

Yd'-gg-BUB, the Vosges mts. in Gaul. 

Yol^-sci, 237, an anc. peop. in Latium. 

Yul-ttir'-nuB, 287, the VoUumOf a riv. in 
Campania. 



Zan'-thus, 1, a riv. of the Troad ; 2, a 
city of Lycia. 



Za-cyn'-thns, 364, Zoifte, an isle in the 

Ionian Sea. 
Zft-ma, a dty of Numidia where Hannibal 

was def . by Sdpio, B.o. 202. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 



BY 



KICHAKD HILET. 



L Elementary. 

1. The CHILD'S FISRT ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR, divided into Easy and Progressive 
Lessons. Thoroughly revised. 18mo 1 

2. The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, with 

Questions and Exercises for Young Children. 
Corrected to June 1872. ISmo 9 

2. The Junior Series. 

3. ABRIDGMENT of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

with Questions and Exercises on Parsing 
and the Structure of Easy Sentences. 
18mo 1 9 

4. PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

PartL ISmo 1 6 

6. ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, in Two 

Courses : 1st. Introductory ; 2nd. Outlines 

of General Geography. Revised, and the 

Information brought down to June 1872. 

18mo 1 6 

Note. — Shortly after issuing the last edition of this manual, 
the publishers decided upon printing a new edition of the 
' Child's Geography ' which should incorporate the recent 
political alterations. This decision will necessitate an 
alteration in the title of subsequent editions of this 
volunie, which in future will appear under the more 
appropriate title of ' The Second Book of G-eography 
intended for Junior Classes.* 

3. The Middle and Advanced Series. 

6. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Style and Poetry. 

12mo. 22nd Edition 3 6 

7. QUESTIONS and EXERCISES on the above ; 

on Parsing, and the Analysis of Sentences. 
12mo 2 6 
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8. PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Partn. 18mo 3 

9. A COMPENDIUM of EUROPEAN GEO- 

GRAPHY and HISTORY, containing a 
concise Description of every Country in 
Europe, Physical, Political, Industrial, 

Social, and Historical. 12mo. ..."• 3 6 

[ Will he ready early in August 

10. A COMPENDIUM of ASIATIC, AFRICAN, 

AMERICAN, and AUSTRALIAN GEO- 
GRAPHY, with Historical Notices of the 
Principal Countries; forming a Sequel to 
Hiley *s * Compendium of European Geo- 
graphy and History.* 12mo. [^Nearly ready, 

11. The ARITHMETICAL COMPANION, in- 

cluding also Mensuration, Book-keeping, 

and Mental Arithmetic. 18mo 2 

4. For Teachers only. 

12. KEY to ARITHMETICAL COMPANION, 

by the Rev. A. Hiley, M. A. 18mo 5 

13. KEY to ENGLISH EXERCISES. 12mo.... 3 6 

14. KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

PartL 18mo 2 6 

15. KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

PartlL 18mo 4 

1. SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, by Rev. R. W. 

HiLET, M.A 1 6 

2. RECAPITULATORY EXAMPLES in ARITH- 

METIC, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. By the Rev. A. Hilet, 
M.A. 18mo 1 

3. EXPLANATORY MENSURATION, with 

numerous Examples. By the Rev. A. Hilet, 
M.A. 12mo ,.. 2 6 
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THE PTTBIiIC SCHOOLS ATIiASSS AND 
MODEBN GEOGKAPHY. 

Just published, in Onb Yolitms, Imperial Quarto, price 3«. 6<2. ia 
strong paper covers ; or, in cloth lettered, price 6s, 

THE PUBnC SCHOOLS ATLAS 

OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

In Thirty-one entirely new Imperial Quarto Maps, exhibiting 

elearly the more Important Physical Features of the 

Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief 

Places of Historical, Commercial, or 

Social Interest. 

Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of Geography, 
by the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. Principal 
of Liverpool College. 



Select OPINIONS of the PRESS:— 

* This is an Atlas really suited to the wants of young scholars. 
In few departments of school literature have more flagrant blunders 
been committed than in this. Grenerally speaking maps for school 
use have been so crowded with names that, as Mr. Butleb remarks, 
you could not see the wood for the trees, the map constructor being 
apparently inspired with nature's abhorrence of a vacuum, and 
consid^ng it a sacred duty to fill up every available space. The 
grand desideratum, however, in all elementary instruction is to 
convey a dear and accurate knowledge of a few things, not confused 
and indistinct notions of many : a point often forgotten by compilers 
of school books. A Map for children's use should be a represen- 
tation of geographical &cts so luminously displayed and sharply 
defined as to leave a clear impression on the mind — a picture 
suitable not merely to be consulted on occasion, but to be actually 
committed to memory, and made a permanent intellectual possession. 
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Sach a map differs, of course, essentially from one designed for the 
use of the general public, which should represent all that is known 
5kf the subject, and in respect to which minuteness of detail is the 
4ltrongest recommendation. This important distinction has, we 
repeat, been very generally neglected in the construction of school 
maps, and hence has arisen much of the prevalent ignorance, eren, 
as Me. BuTLBB remarks, in Honour men, of the commonest geo- 
graphical facts. This Atlab is a protest against the wrong, and an 
equally distinct recognition of the right, method of studying the 
subject Eyeiy one of the thirty-one Maps which it contains bears 
witness to the conscientious care and practical experience of the 
compiler. Not a single name appears to have been admitted which 
has not a distinct right to be there ; while the physical, which in 
so many cases interpret the historical, features of a country are 
luminously displayed. We have rarely met with a book so well 
adapted to its purpose — ^at once so remarkably good, and so remark- 
ably cheap.* Fall Mall Gazbttb. 

' We have very little doubt that this Atlas will become a standard 
work in all Public Schools, for its merits are as conspicuous as its 
cheapness. It comprises thirty-one Maps, all good, and some of 
peculiar excellence; the names of places are printed very distinctly 
the physical features of each country, rivers and mountain ranges 
are clearly delineated and the boundaries well defined. The three 
Maps which we should single out for special commendation are 
those of the Grerman Empire with its new frontier; Switzerland 
with its mountain systems boldly and carefully drawn; and the 
United States, the geography of which is as little understood in 
England as the true history of our own country is in America. 
There is scarcely any study which can so easily be rendered 
attractive to a schoolboy as geography, but hitherto the system of 
instruction usually followed has merely loaded the leamer^s memory 
with a mass of statistics of no practical value whatever. We quite 
agree with Mr. Btttleb that as a matter of education it is of far 
more use to be able to trace the route of a voyager on one oi the 
great lines of commerce than to repeat the names of all the rivers 
of China, or the dimensions of every country in the world. And if 
the publication of this Atlas leads to a more intelligent pursuit of 
geographical knowledge than is now the case, we shall rejoice with 
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him. Mr. Butlbb's work seems to us to be qnite as suitable to 
private homes as it is to public schools, and we cannot forbear 
expressing our surprise at its marvellous cheapness. Hitherto l^ 
really good Atlas of modem geography has been a costly book, but- 
now we can have for five shillings what could not have been 
purchased fo^ a sovereign some few years ago.' 

Illustbated Hevxbw. 

' We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best School Atlas 
that has come under ou;r notice. The reason of its superiority is 
obvious. Everything has been subordinated to the one idea of 
making it thoroughly useful as an instrument of education. Clear 
and distinct to a degree, the excessive minuteness of detail, which 
ia the great evil of most Maps iqtended for school use, has been 
wisely avoided. One main cause which interferes with the clear 
picture of the physical features of a country is the smallness of 
scale, and this has been obviated by adopting a large page for all 
the Maps, while the names of places are rendered more distinct and 
legible by being printed in a plain black type, and, in nearly all 
cases, horizontally across the page. Only those names of towns and 
cities which are of importance as being either mentioned in history, 
or remarkable as sites of industry or as places of resort, have been 
admitted, and the result is that they catch the eye more readily, and 
make a consequently greater impression on the mind of the learner. 
The Maps are thirty-one in number, and include the World in 
Hemispheres, the different Continents, the States of Europe 
(England, Scotland, and Ireland being separate Maps), Turkey in 
Asia, India, Egypt, Palestine, Cape of Grood Hope, &c. Malay 
Archipelago, United States, West Indies and Central America, 
Australia, South-Eastem Australia, and New Zealand. We m&j 
notice, as special features, that the new Empire of G-ermany has a 
Map of its own ; that attached to the Map of Egypt is one of the 
Isthmus of Suez before the canal was made, shewing the character 
of the country through which that great engineering work had to be 
constructed, and one of the Sinai Peninsula ; and that Italy has 
additional small Maps of Naples, and of portions of Venice and 
Lombardy, illustrating the historical battle-fields of Solferino, 
Custozza, Rivoli, Areola, Montebello, &c. We should add, that the 
Atlas is published at a price which will bring it within the reach of 
the humblest school.' Educational Tihes. 
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THE FITBIiIC SCHOOLS ATLASXS AND HODEBF 

OSOOBAFH7 — continued. 



Preparing for publicationt in One Volume, Imperial Quarto^ uniforml 
with The Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography , 

THE PUBLIC SCH00I5 ATLAS OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of Ancient G-eography, 
by the Rey. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A 

List of the Maps : — 

1. Orbis Yeteribns &o. 

2. Fenian Empire in time of Darius, B.o. 500. 

3. „ Frai^a and its immediate dependencies. 

4. Greece, extra Pel. temp. Fisistratus, B.C. 5*50. 

6. „ „ „ Pelop. War, B.o. 430 ; Athens and Pircens, 1 or 3 

Mapsfortific. Themist. and 
End of War (compartment) , 

Peloponn. 

in Asia Minor &c. 

in Black Sea 

in Italy and Sicily ,, „ Syracuse in Compartment. 

extra and infra Pel. Philip and Alexander, B.C. 350. 

March of the 10,000 in Asia, B.C. 400. 

Campaigns of Alexander, B.C. 330. 

Arohaian League, B.C. 150. 

14. Koine and Italy before First Punic War, b.c. 300. 

15. Italy, temp. Caesar, b.c. 50. 

16. „ „ Augustus CsBsar, B.C. 

17. Boman Q-auI, temp. Ceesar. 

18. „ Spain „ „ 

19. „ Britain „ „ 

20. -ffigypt, B.C. 600. 

21. „ Roman Province, temp. Caesar. 

22. Phoenician Colonies : Tunis &c. 

23. Assyria, Phcenicia, and Palestine. 

24. World of Herodotus. 
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Also preparing for ptiblicationf in One Volume, small 8w. uniform 
with Longmans' Text-Books of Science, 

THE PUBLIC SCH00I5 MAMIAL OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Forming a Companion to * The Public Schools Atlas of Modern 

Geography* 

By the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. Editor of * The 

Public Schools Atlas.' 



London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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